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DAIRY  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Under  the  Ausoices  of  the  American  Dairv  Federation 


Following  a  practice  established  one 
year  ago,  the  American  Dairy  Federa- 
tion extended  very  general  invitations 
to  the  Dairy  Industry  to  a  series  of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D. 
m  C,  April  26,  27  and  28.  These  meetings 
were  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Bureau  of  Dairying  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Uni- 
ted  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  series  of  meet- 
ings, which  demon- 
strated very  fully  the 
various  activities  of 
the  different  l)ranohes 
of  the  governmental 
activities,  was  attend- 
ed by  groups  of 
visitors  ranging  from 
100  to  150  persons. 
The  scope  and  field 
of  the  various  meet- 
ings, was,  on  the 
whole,  even  greater 
than  that  presented 
last  year,  Hnd  offered 
to  those  who  attended 
a  very  general  out- 
line of  the  functions 
of  the  various  de- 
partments. 

The  General  Program 
The  following  gen- 
eral program  was 
arranged  by  the 
Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Com- 
merce in  cooperation 
with  the  committee 
of  the  American 
Dairy  Federation. 

Tuesday,  April  26th 
Registration,  Hotel  Harrington.    Meet- 
ing in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Address,  Hon.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Visit  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Experimental  Farm,  Bclts- 
ville,  Md. 

(Luncheon    at   the    Farm). 
Evening  Session 
Meeting  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
New  National   Museum.     Assistant  Sec- 
retary,   Hon.    R.    W.    Dunlap,   presiding. 
I    Addresses   were  made  on   the  following 
subjects  : 

"Research  Work  of  the  Department," 
by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Chief,  Research 
Activities,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuTe. 

"Progress  of  T.  B.  Eradication,"  by 
Dr.  Fertig,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Motion  picture  exhibits  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service. 

Wednesday,  April  27th 
Visits  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  and 
Bureau      of      Agricultural      Economics. 
Luncheon    in    the    Laboratories   of  the 
Bureau   of  Dairying, 


Thursday,  April  28th 
Visit  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  where  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Drake,  and  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
mental work  outlined  by  various  speak- 
ers. This  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
reception  by  the  President,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  at  the   White  House. 

At  every  one  of  the  various  meetings 
a  fund  of  information  and  detail  of  op- 


BACTERIA  AND  WHAT  IT 

MEANS  TO  THE  FARMER 


Floyd  R.  Ealy 


Many  people  think  of  bacteria  as 
"germs,"  and  as  such  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  much  suffering  and  many 
deaths.  However,  we  can  see  if  we 
study  them,  that  they  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  human  family.  For  every 
harmful  group  of  bacteria,  there  are 
hundreds  of  types  that  are  very  bene- 
ficial. 

They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  small  one- 
celled   organisms    which    multiply   by   a 


( 
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simple  ammonia  products  available  for 
use  by  the  tiny  root  hairs.  All  dead 
plant  and  animal  matter  would  not  de- 
cay if  it  were  not  for  bacteria.  Such 
refuse  matter  would  thus  soon  pollute 
the  earth.  Most  soil  bacteria  require 
free  oxygen  to  live.  Therefore,  a  dry, 
airy  soil  is  more  productive  than  a  wet, 
soggy  soil.  Leguminous  plants  such  as 
clovers,  alfalfa,  and  soy  beans,  have 
nodules  or  clumps  of  active  bacteria  on 
their  roots.  These 
bacteria  are  able  to 
take  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  store  it 
in  the  soil  for  future 
crops.  Thus,  the 
farmer  is  increasing 
the  fertility  of  his 
soil  when  he  raises 
leguminous  crops  as 
well  as  producing 
feed  of  a  high  protein 
and  mineral  content. 
Many  of  our  foods 
are  made  by  the  aid 
of  bacteria.  Bacteria 
in  the  saliva  and  in- 
testines break  down 
starch  in  our  foods  to 
digestible  sugars.  We 
could  not  live  long 
without  the  sugar  in 
our  foods  to  produce 
heat  and  energy. 
Thp  same  thing  holds 
»^  true  in  digestion 
«>f  foo6  by  animals 
as  in  human  diges- 
tion. 
From  the  stand- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  point  of  dairymen  we 
are  much  interested  in  bacteria  Milk 
from  the  udder  of  a  normal,  healthy  cow 
usually  contains  some  bacteria,  often 
only  a  few  hundred  per  cubic  centimes. 


eration    was    presented    by    groups    of      division  of  cells.    Unlike  plants,  they  do 

speakers,    supplemented    with    literature      not  have  green  coloring  matter  in  their 

and    data    explaining    the    work    of    the      cells.    Many  forms  move  about  by  means 

various   departments   and   bureaus.  of  tail-like  appendages,  and  in  this  re- 

The  trip  to  the  Beltsville  Experiment      spect   they    resemble    the    lower   animal      The  first  "squirts  of  milk  are  higher  in 

bacteria  due  to  their  entrance  through 
the  end  of  the  teat,  and  in  milking 
should  be  discarded.  It  is  also  low  in 
fat   content. 

In  the  process  of  milking  bacteria  gets 
into  the  milk  from  dirt  which  falls  from 
the  flanks  or  udder  of  the  cows.  More 
bacteria  may  get  into  the  milk  if  the 
hands  of  the  milker  are  dirty  or  wet, 
or  if  his  clothes  are  not  clean.  One  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 


Station,  some  14  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, was  made  by  auto  bus.  About 
150  persons  attended  this  session.  The 
party  was  divided  into  two  groups  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Lar- 
son, Chief  of  the  Btireau.  Dr.  Greaves 
outlined  the  operation  and  development 
of  the  various  experimental  programs 
conducted  at  the  Experimental  Station 


forms 
Bacteria  vary  in  size,  but  most  forms 

are    visible    as    pin    heads    after    being 

highly  magnified.     It  was  not  until  the 

microscope    was   perfected    in    1885,    and 

Pasteur,    the   French     scientist,    showed 

that  heating  wine  and  sealing  it  in  an 

air-tight  vessel  would  prevent  fermenta- 
tion,  that   we   knew    much    about    these 
breeding    investigations,    pure    sires   as      tiny  organisms.    Even  yet,  there  is  much 

compared    with   proven   sires  of  to-day,      to  be  learned  about  bacteria.  ^      .    .,.     j 

the  maturity,  growth,  conformation  and  They   may   be   round,   rod-shaped,   or      are    Improperly    washed     and    sterilized 

other  phases  of  the  various  expcrimenU      spiral-shaped.     They   may  occur  singly,      utensils.     All   utensils   should  be   rinsed 
that  have  been  conducted.  as  twos  or  fours,  as  large  clumps,  or  as  •  *  *  -^  — 

Mr.    Hearby    made    a   special    address      long  chains.    They  are  the  most  widely 
on  the  growth   of  dairy  animals,  which      distributed  of  any  form  of  life.     They 

are  found  in  the  air,  water,  soil,  foods, 

and  the  digestive  system.     In  fact,  they 

are  iDund  everywhere.     Some  forms  re- 
quire oxygen  to  live,  while  others  thrive 

without  oxygen. 
_  As  crop  raisers  we  see  our  utter  de- 

Montliia^  Woodward, 'Oklahoma,    and      pendence   on   bacteria.     Organic   matter      prompt,  efficient  cooling  of  milk. 

^^^    J  g  and  manure  that  we  plow  into  the  soil  There  are  many  types  of  bacteria  in 

Mr^Swent  made  an   address   on  con-      are  complex   materials  which   are  abso-      milk.    The  most  numerous  type  are  the 

formation    as    compared    to    production      lutely  unavailable  for  plant  use.   Bacteria      acid-producers.     They  feed  on  the  four 

,„,  in  the  soil  breaks  down  this  material  to  (Oontinned  on  p»f*  18) 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


he  said,  followed  very  definite  lines. 

Mr.  Stuart  briefly  outlined  and  show- 
ed by  means  of  lantern  slides,  the  vari- 
ous Government  Experiment  Stations, 
located  in  addition  to  the  Beltsville  Sta- 
tion, those  at  Ardmore,  S.  D.,  Huntley, 


in  lukewarm  water,  washed  with  warm 
water  and  washing  soda,  and  sterilized 
with  boiling,  not  merely  hot,  water. 

At  the  temperature  of  milk  when 
drawn  from  the  cow,  bacteria  -cells  dou- 
ble in  number  by  cell  division  every  few 
minutes.  At  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees P.,  or  under,  their  growth  is  much 
retarded.     Thus,  we  see  the  reason  for 
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MORE  CITIES  REQUIRE  SAFE  MILK 


l"'\t«'Usi\f  interest  of  cities  in  tlie 
ii.itiini-wi(l«'  camii.iif;!!  iiK!>>ii'>t  tiiluTCU- 
iosis  of  Ii\<'stocl<  is  seen  in  results  of  a 
Mirvi-y  recently  comlucted  by  the  Tnitcd 
States  Department  of  Afrriciilture.  A 
total  of  S7t  cities  and  towns  have  ord- 
inances re(iiiiriii}r  the  tiilierculin  testinp: 
.if  catll«-  fiiriiisliinjr  inili<  for  consump- 
tion. Ollicial  rei)()rts  indicate  tliat  with 
the  except'"'"  "^  nhout  1  ])er  cent  the  ord- 
iuaiu*'^    ire   fairly   well  enforced. 

The  action  of  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
Clex.l.ind.  Detroit,  and  Louisville  in 
Itromulfratinjr  tuberculin-test  require- 
ments h.i>  stimulated  recent  interest  in 
I  his  Miiijrct.  The  survey,  however, 
indicates  that  the  smaller  communities 
also  are  fully  as  active  in  safeguarding 
their   milk   supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  S7i  cities  having 
tui»ercidin-test  ordinances,  375  jirovide 
au  ojition  between  tuberculin  testing  and 
j'.aslcuri/ation.  Thus  a  total  of  l,2i9 
municiii  ilities  have  taken  positive  steps 
to  safeguard  their  milk  sujiplies  from 
possibility    of   disea.se    transmission. 

Fourteen  states  also  have  enacted  laws 


or  have  Issued  regulations  authorized 
l»y  law  recjniring  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle.  'I'hough  varying  in  details, 
the  laws  have  the  same  general  purpo.se 
— to  safeguard  the  wholesomcness  of 
milk  supplies.  In  all  cases  tuberculin 
tests  must  be  applied  by  approved  grad- 
uate veterinarians. 

As  a  basis  for  skilled  tuberculin  test- 
ing in  which  the  public  may  have  con- 
fidence, the  Federal  and  State  veterinary 
otficials  have  prejtared  lists  of  "accred- 
ited" and  "approved'  veterinarians. 
These  terms  ajiply  to  private  practiti(»n- 
ers  who  have  satisfied  Federal  and  State 
authorities    as    to    their    qualifications. 

An  examination  of  the  forms  of  sup- 
ervision over  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
cattle  supplying  cities  with  milk  shows 
the  large  extent  to  which  cities  have  ac- 
cepted the  so-called  uniform  plan  of  test- 
ing. This  plan  provides  Federal  and 
State  indemnities  for  cattle  which  prove 
to  be  tuberculous  and  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  herd  and  slaughtered. 
The  plan  is  followed  by  634  cities. 
Cities  that  rely  on  municipal  in.spection 


alone  number  49H,  while  117  other  cities 
and  towns  use  a  coml)ination  of  the  two 
safeguards  or  make  some  other  provis- 
ion  for   tuberculin   testing. 

A  study  of  reports  from  the  various 
States  explains  the  rather  general  adop- 
tion of  pasteurization  as  an  additional 
safeguard  even  when  the  cattle  are  tub- 
erculin tested.  Proper  pasteurization,  as 
is  known,  destroys  any  infection  from 
other  disease-producing  organisms  that 
may  be  present.  It  also  gives  double 
H^>ur<uicc  iimt  no  iiviii;^  iiii>cii;»c  ut«\.i»n 
are    present. 

Some  States,  of  which  Florida  is  a 
typical  example,  receive  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  from  other  States.  Florida 
does  not  have  a  State-wide  tuberculin- 
testing  law,  but  the  city  of  Mianu,  for 
instance,  requires  pasteurization  in  addi- 
tion to  tuberculin  testing.  Much  other 
milk  received  in  the  State  is  also  pas- 
teurized since  its  origin,  outside  of  the 
State,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
inspectors.  In  several  small  towns 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  is  conducted 
in    response    to    a    demand    of    patrons, 


though  no  official  ordinance  requires 
such  tests. 

The.se  sidelights  appear  to  show  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  and  the  extent 
to  which  milk  consumers  demand  safety 
with  respect  to  their  milk  supplies.  The 
condition  appears  to  be  especially  true 
in  States  to  which  tourists  and  home 
seekers  go  for  their  health. 

Several  states  have  issued  educational 
literature  dealing  with  bovine  tubercu- 
losis,   the    evidence    of    transmission    to 

1      _ u -: _i *~-    ....  J:....i.i._     ] 

laws  and  regulations  for  suppressing  the 
disea.se. 

Besides  this  means  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in  safe  milk  supplies,  various  state 
officials  have  drafted  sample  milk  ord- 
inances based  on  successful  ordinances 
elsewhere.  In  these  are  embodied  effec- 
tive and  practical  provisions  for  dealing 
with  the  tuberculosis  problem. 

Some  cities  have  taken  more  definite 
action  than  others,  but  evidence  is  abun- 
dant that  city  "fathers"  are  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  in  guarding 
the  milk  consumed  in  their  communities. 


VISCOLIZED  MILK  DECLARED 

UNLAWFUL  BY  DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COURT 


Viscoli/ed  milk  has  been  declared  un- 
lawful by  the  Daiijihin  County  Court. 
Ill  a  decision,  resulting  from  a  trial  on 
March  29,  the  court  upheld  the  position 
taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agricidture  that  viscolized  milk  was 
a  fraud  and  a  violation  of  the  food  law, 
because  it  was  .so  mixed  and  prepared 
,>s  to  extend  the  cream  line  and  make 
the  milk  ai>pear  better  or  of  greater 
value  than  it  actually  was. 
Product  Deceiving 

In    the   so-called    process   of   "vl^coliz- 
ing"  as  operated  the  cream  was  separat- 


ed from  the  milk,  the  fat  globules 
broken  up  imder  high  pressure,  thereby 
occupying  a  greater  volume  and  then 
was  remixed  with  the  skimmed  milk, 
pasteurized  and  put  out  as  "viscolized 
l)asteurized  milk."  This  process  ex- 
tended the  cream  line  approximately  five 
inches  on  the  neck  of  a  quart  bottle  of 
milk  and  consumers  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  milk  so  treated  actually 
contained  twice  as  much  fat,  whereas 
it  contained  no  more  fat  and  some  times 
less  than  the  standard  as  shown  by  a 
number  of  tests  made. 


This  process  was  developed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  put  into  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  imst  year.  A 
number  of  plants  throughout  the  State 
made  contracts  for  the  process  and  com- 
menced to  sell  this  type  of  so-called 
viscolized  milk.  The  State  Department 
of  .Agriculture  made  a  thorojigh  study 
of  the  situation  and  as  a  result  of  exam- 
ination of  samples  concluded  such  a 
milk  to  be  unlawful. 

Consumers  Protected 

Notices  were  then  sent  to  those  using 
the   process   that   the    Department   con- 


sidered the  practice  unlawful.  In  order 
that  it  might  be  definitely  decided  and 
settled,  a  case  was  instituted  in  the 
Dauphin  County  Court.  This  resulted 
in  the  recent  verdict  favorable  to  the 
Department's  attitude.  The  consumers 
of  milk  will  now  be  fully  protected  as 
the  Department  has  been  assured  that 
the  decision  will  be  accepted  and  that 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  viscolized 
milk  throughout  the  state  will  be  im- 
mediately discontinued,  states  Dr.  James 
W.  Ke'logg,  director-chief  chemist. 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry. 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


I{ei)resentativcs  of  New  Jersey  electric 
p(twer  companies  met  with  State  officials 
and  faru)  leaders  at  the  offices  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
A]vil  20th,  in  Trenton,  X.  J.,  to  discuss 
plans  for  furuishing  further  electrical 
service  to  rural  New  Jersey.  The  con- 
ference followed  the  completion  of  a  sur- 
vey which  was  made  by  the  Department 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of 
.Agriculture  and  endorsed  by  Governor 
Moore.  The  study  shows  the  extent  and 
kind  of  electrical  equipment  now  used 
on  farms  in  this  State. 


Secretary  W.  B.  Duryee  pointed  out 
the  big  opportunity  open  to  them  to 
serve  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  mak- 
ing available  at  reasonable  prices  elec- 
trical current  for  the  operation  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  so  essential  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  farm  help.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  be  providing  these 
fan)ilies  with  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences enjoyed  by  their  city  friends.  The 
survey  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
power  companies  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the   farmers.     It   will  also  show  the 


farmers  ways  in   which  they   may  profit 
by  the  use  of  electricity. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  New  Jer- 
sey farmers  use  electricity  than  their 
neighbors  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  i)oul- 
trymen  reporting  in  the  survey  were  us- 
ing electricity  to  light  hen  houses  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  and  in  evening  to 
stimidate  egg  production,  and  conse- 
quently were  the  largest  u.sers  of  cur- 
rent. Dairymen  as  a  class  are  also  large 
buyers  of  electricity,  many  of  them  us- 


ing it  for  barn  illumination  as  well  as 
for  running  milking  machines  and  as 
power  for  grinding  feeds.  Pumps  and 
milking  machines  are  the  two  chief 
electrically  driven  appliances  in  tise  at 
this  time.  Electric  cream  separators  and 
fruit  graders  are  growing  in  popularity. 
On  the  farms  equipped  with  electricity 
60  per  cent,  of  the  housewives  were  us- 
ing electric  vacuum  cleaners,  and  about 
one-third  had  electric  washing  machines. 
Nearly  every  farm  using  electricity  was 
found  to  have  an  electric  iron.  Some 
few   had  electric  cooking  ranges. 


FARMER'S  DIET  COMPARED 

WITH  THAT  OF  CITY  WORKER 


In  his  food  supply  the  farmer  has  a 
distinct  economic  advantage  over  the 
city  workingman  with  comparable  in- 
c(une,  according  to  figures  recently  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Food  consumption  records 
collected  from  1,.'J3I  families  in  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
studied  with  a  view  to  learning  what 
classes  of  foods  were  chiefly  used  by 
these  families,  and  also  what  proportion 
of  their  food  was  furnished  by  the 
farm,   and   what  part   was   purchased. 


The  families  included  in  the  study 
were  of  all  sizes,  ranging  from  2  to  10 
persons,  but  the  average  for  the  four 
States  was  4.2  adult-male  units.  This 
term,  "adult-male  unit,"  refers  to  the 
figure  obtained  by  allotting  different 
values  to  persons  of  different  ages,  sex, 
and  occupations  that  made  up  these 
families.  Hired  help  and  relatives  liv- 
ing with  the  family  were  allowed  for  in 
calculating,  and  the  foods  consumed  by 
persons  of  various  ages  were  estimated 
by  means  of  a  scale  which  compared  the 
food  needs  of  each  with  those  of  a 
Mjoderately  active  man,  or  an  adult-male 


unit.  When  the  data  were  tabulated, 
the  figures  were  compared  with  simi- 
lar figures  obtained  in  1918  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  from  about 
12,000   workingmen's  families. 

Because  of  the  large  amounts  of  meat, 
eggs,  cheese,  milk  and  cream  furnished 
by  the  majority  of  the  farms  studied, 
the  average  farm  diet  furnished  an  ample 
supply  of  most  nutrients  considered 
necessary  in  a  good  diet,  but  particu- 
larly calcitim  and  protein.  The  average 
workingmnn  apparently  gets  less  of  most 
nutritive  factors  than  he  shoidd  with 
the  exception  of  protein,  in  which  he 
just  meets  standard  requirements.     The 


farm  diet  includes  an  abundance  of  fatty 
foods,  sweets  and  cereals,  but  falls 
somewhat  below  the  standard  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  farmer  can  and 
should  rai.se  more  of  these  products  for 
home   use. 

The  workingman's  family  appears  to 
consume  practically  all  foodstuffs  in 
smaller  quantities  than  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily. When  its  figures  are  made  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  farm  family 
it  is  seen  that  the  workingman's  food 
costs  about  24  per  cent,  less,  but  yields 
about  40  per  cent,  less  nutrients.  It  is 
therefore  a  more  expensive  diet,  from 
the   nutritive  standpoint. 


I 
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HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU? 


That  electricity  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  farm  home  as  well  as  in  many  other 
lines  of  business  has  a  wid«  variety  of 
uses.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
electricity  may  serve  as  u  labor  and  a 
money  saver  and  that,  as  such,  is  par- 
ticularly apj)licuble  for  many  farm  uses 
on    the    whole. 

Tr«  iiinn"  ststes  Hnd  >'»»rticiil«rlv  hi 
Pennsylvania,  under  recent  rulings  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  that 
state,  the  application  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  has  placed  the  use  of  current, 
a.  a  satisfactory  i>ower  and  light  service 
rate  aiul  under  certain  conditions  reg- 
ulated measures  within  the  reach  of 
many  rural  sections. 

In  other  words  current  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  farmer,  in  most  sections,  at 
ra'.es  and  under  conditit)ns  which  nuike 
its  us«  available  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

To  many  persons  the  field  of  useful- 
ness for  electrical  energy  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  that  of  furnishing? 
light.  That  of  itself  is  not  an  unimport- 
ant factor  of  farm  life,  but  that  is  not 
all.  From  the  standpoint  of  long  ex- 
tension   lines    this    may    be    costly. 

Economical  use  of  electricity  is  due, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  volume  in 
which  it  may  be  used.  The  greater  its 
u.se,  up  to  certain  volume,  fixes  its 
cost  and  the  wider  the  range  of  its  use, 
the  smaller  the  cost  per  unit. 

Electrical  current  on  the  farm  prop- 
erly applied,  means  not  only  the  appli- 
cation of  efficient  power,  but  at  a  lower 
cost,  if  used  for  labor  saving  purposes, 
but  serves  as  a  convenience,  which  in  a 
way,  involves  economic  costs  of  opera- 
tion. 


Electricity  in  the  Home 
While  the  u.se  of  current  for  farm 
operations  in  general  has  been  recog- 
nized, the  u.se  of  electrical  power  in  the 
home  i)reseuts  an  eeonctmy  whieli  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  liousehold 
work.  Many  electrical  appliances  are 
available  for  cooking,  washing,  sweej)- 
iug  and  for  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller 
home  iluties  are  now  available  and  mean 
a  great  deal  in  saving  the  eltort  and 
lightenini^-  the  work  of  the  farm  house- 
hold. 

In  very  many  cases  the  actual  time 
required  to  perform  certain  household 
duties  has  been  materially  shortened, 
in  fact  cut  in  lialf  and  the  work  in 
question  perfornjed  even  more  efficiently. 

Power  on  the  Farm 
While  many  of  the  farm  operations 
do  not  require  the  cons'.ant  use  of  power, 
day  after  day,  the  ecoiuMuy  and  the  effic- 
iency of  tlie  use  of  electrical  j)ower  has 
been  fully  demonstrated.  In  such 
heavy  duty  work  as  silo  filling,  thrash- 
ing, feed  grinding,  wood  sawing,  fruit 
grading  and  other  heavy  power  pur- 
poses there  is  no  question  as  to  its  adapt- 
ability and  econornv.  In  addition  to 
such  heavy  duty  operations  electrical 
current  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
grain  cleaning,  grain  mixing,  pumping, 
grain  and  feed  elevation,  farm  sho]) 
machinery  power,  j)umj)iiig  purpos»'S,  etc. 
Portable  electrical  apparatus  is  avail- 
able so  that  many  of  these  operations 
may  be  performed  by  a  minimum  power 
equipment.  One  ])ower  unit  l)eing  thus 
used    for  a   large   variety  of  ])urposes. 

In  the  Barn  and  Dairy 

In   no  other  field  of  usefulness,  except 

{)rol)ably    in    the    farm    home    itself,   can 

the  value  of  electricity  be  demonstrated 

as  can  be  its  use  in  the  barn  and  dairy. 


In  the  barn  the  advantage  of  the  use  of 
electric  lighting  is  itself  an  important 
factor.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ])urpose 
for  which  it  may  be  used.  The  barn 
may  be  venlila'ed,  water  for  the  slock 
may  be  j)um])ed  and  a  number  of  other 
j)urposes    are    available. 

In  the  dairy  the  use  of  electrical 
power  is  manifold.  Milking  machines, 
milk  cooling  systems,  refrigeration,  clip- 
ping   of    eo«  s     ciiui     iiie     iiauuiing     oi     iiir 

feed  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  j)ur- 
po.ses  for  which  electric  jjower  may  be 
used  and  usually  on  a  labor  saving  basis 
of   cost. 

In  fact  the  jiossibili' ies  of  the  use  of 
electric  current  for  lighting  and  power 
])urposes,  on  the  farm,  are  so  wide  that 
its  development  is  growing  steadily 
day    by   day. 

How  to  Get  Electricity  on  the  Farm 
DiiTerent  states  have  ad()j)tetl  various 
plans  and  methods  in  relatit)n  to  the  in- 
stallation, use  and  cost  of  electrical  ser- 
vice for  farm  light  and  power  purposes. 
Under  general  order  No.  28  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has 
laid  down  definite  rules  and  regulations 
governing    such    installations. 

In  addition  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification,  named  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Farm 
Organizations  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Electrical  Association  has  been  formed, 
wliich  will  act  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  utility  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  rural  Extensions. 
This  procedure  has  the  approval  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Service  Conunission,  which 
will,  upon  request  for  general  order  No. 
28,  advi.se  that  the  party  making  such 
request  for  line  extension,  or  service, 
l)e  referred  to  John  M.  McKee,  Secre- 
tary, of  tlie  Joint  Conunittce,  Telephone 


Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  c»)miec;iou 
with  which  the  Conunission  states: 

"You  will  note  that  the  order  in 
its  present  form  is  the  result  of  a 
modification  of  a  prior  order  made 
by  the  Commission  upon  join',  pe 
tition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations  anil 
the  I'eimsylvania  Electric  Associa- 
tion. These  two  interes's  have 
named  a  joint  committee  on  rural 
electrification,  of  which  John  M. 
McKee  is  the  Secretary,  aiul  have 
established  jjermanent  iiuarters  in 
the  Telegraph  Building,  IIarrisl)urg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  i)uri)ose  of  this 
conmiittee,  which  is  a  juirely  vol- 
untary organization,  is  to  be  of 
assistance  to  residents  of  rural  com- 
nnmities  who  are  seeking  the  tx- 
tension  of  electric  facilities  by  se- 
curing for  them  the  terms  upon 
which  extensions  will  be  made,  l»y 
reviewing  same  and  by  giving  co- 
operative consideration  to  individual 
extension    problems. 

If  you  so  desire  you  may  eom- 
inunicate  with  the  committee 
directly  .setting  forth  your  difficulties 
and  it  will  gladly  render  you  such 
assistance  as  it  can  in  arriving  at  an 
understanding  or  luljustment  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  ci»n- 
cerned." 

Under  the  present  plan  therefore  you 
may  obtain  the  direct  cooperatiiMJ  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  nu^tlers  referring 
to  llie  electrification  of  your  farm  by 
communication,  either  to  the  commission 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ji)int  Com- 
mittee,   as    above    noted. 

This  movement  is  just  the  beginning 
of  many  problems  being  worked  out  by 
the  dev»lo|)ment  of  proper  co(>|»eralive 
effort  Many  other  problems  can  be 
solved  by  the  same  method.  It  sinqily 
involves  the  getting  together  of  the  var- 
ious interests,  laying  all  the  cards  on  the 
table  :ind  considering  the  problem  on  a 
safe  and   sane   basis. 


PRICES  OF  PURE  BRED  DAIRY  CATTLE 

STEADY  TO  HIGHER  IN  1926 


r 


Prices  of  purebred  dairy  cattle,  in- 
cluding five  of  the  leading  breeds,  Ayr- 
shire, Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein 
and  Jersey  breeds  combined,  were  steady 
to  higher  in  1926  than  in  1925,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  individual  breeders 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Although  the  sale  price  information 
this  year  is  not  directly  comparable  with 
that  of  previous  years,  due  to  a  change 
in  the  form  used  in  reporting  the  in- 
formation, certain  comparisons  may  be 
made  and  these  comparisons  indicate 
that   the  prices   are   somewhat   higher. 

Of  the  21,137  purebred  dairy  cattle 
reported  sold,  1,689  were  Ayrshire,  270 
Brown  Swiss,  3,086  .Guernsey,  10,950 
Holstein   and   6,142  Jersey. 

Combining  the  auction  and  private 
sales  of  the  above  breeds,  the  results  by 
ages  are  as  follows:  Of  the  6,124  bulls 
under  one  year  of  age,  33  per  cent  sold 
for  less  than  $50,  35  per  cent  for  jirices 
ranging  between  $50  and  $100  and  32 
per  cent  brought  $100  or  more.  The 
3,091  heifer  calves  divided  into  sinular 
groups,  show  36  per  cent  sold  for  less 
than  $60,  87  percent  between  $50  and 
$100,  and  27  per  cent  at  $100  or  more. 
Of  the  1,741   bulls  one  year  and  un- 


der three  years  of  age,  46  per  cent  sold  About  68  per  cent  of  the  5,669   aged 

between  $100  and  $200,  30  per  cent  for      cows    brought   between    $100    and    .^00, 
less  than  $100  and  24  per  cent  for  $200      25   per   cent   $200   or    more    and   17   per 


iNumbcr  head  sold  within  specified  price  ranges 
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Age   and  sex  group 
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Hulls  under  1  yr. 

of    age    1,990       1,248     907    1,140     400 

Bulls  1  yr.  and  un- 
der'3    yrs.    old    .       74  177     266        516     284 

Hulls  3  yrs.'  old 

and"  over   10  38       79        147       60 

Females   under   1  yr. 
of  age    1,1 1 1  725     407       464     212 

Females  1  vr.  and  un 

der  3  yrs.  old    .  .      138  362     837     1,289     766 

Females  3  yrs.  old 

and  over 125    240  669  1,7511,460 


171  93 

236  76 

27  23 

80  54 

392  187 

623  360 


Total 
Per  cent 


3,448 
16  3 


2,780  3,065 
13.2  14.5 


5,307  8,182 
26.1  15.1 


1,529  792 
7.2   3.7 


6-4  111  6,124 

44  69  1,741 

24  45  453 

9  29  3,091 

66  142  4,169 

129  302  5,6o9 

336  698  21,137 

1.6  3.3 


COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  SALES  OF  THE  COMBINED  PUREBRED 
DAIRY  CATTLE  BREEDS  I923-J926,  BY  PRICE  RANGES 


Year 

1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Below  $50 

per  cent 

11.4 

22.3 

21.0 

8.4 


$50  to  $250 

per  cent 

66.0 

68.7 

69.8 

83.0 


$250  and  above 

per  cent 

23.6 

9.0 

9.2 

8.6 


or  more.  46  per  cent  of  the  aged  bulls 
also  brought  between  $100  and  $200,  28 
per  cent  selling  for  less  than  $100  and 
26  per  cent  for  $200  or  more. 


cent  less  than  $100,  while  49  per  cent 
of  the  heifers  one  year  and  under  three 
years  of  age  brought  between  $100  and 
$200,   19  per  cent  $200  or   more  and  32 


per  cent  less  than  $100.  '»'op 
prices  were  not  reported  in  192(1, 
but  the  highest  sales  shown  were:  for 
bull  calves,  above  .>;3,000  compared  with 
a  top  price  of  $2,000  in  1925;  for  heifer 
calves,  above  $1,(M)0  compared  with  $(»00; 
for  bulls  one  year  and  under  three  years 
of  age  and  for  aged  bulls,  above  $1(),»)0() 
comjjared  with  top  prices  of  $3,()(M)  and 
$3,500,  respectively;  for  heifers  one  year 
and  under  three  years  of  age,  above 
$1,000  compared  with  a  top  price  of 
$1,500  and  for  aged  cows,  above  ."ifrj.OiK) 
comj)ared  with  a  top  price  of  .'?13,(M)0  in 
1925. 

This  report  shows  that  52  per  cent  of 
the  purebred  dairy  cattle  sold  in  1926 
were  sold  in  the  North  Central  States, 
27  per  cent  in  the  North  .Atlantic  States, 
12  per  cent  in  Southern  States  and  9  per 
cent  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Section. 
Comparison  of  the  i)ereentages  of  the 
total  sales  in  1926,  that  sold  below  $50, 
.*50  but  below  $25(),  and  for  $250  and 
above,  with  correspoiuling  percentagi"; 
in  1923-1925,  indicates  that,  in  general, 
l)rices  in  1926  were  higher  than  at  my 
time  since  1923. 

Copies  of  the  detailed  reports  »tf  the 
individual  breeds  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 
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EMtortal 


Fanning  and  dairying  are  definite 
business  undertakings  and  to  be  success- 
ful must  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

Econuniic  principles  of  operation,  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  important  factors  in 
their    development. 

The  tendency  to  depend  on  any  one 
crop  to  carry  the  burden  in  losses  of 
others  is  not  sound.  Every  operation 
should  carry  its  own  burden  and  by 
careful  analysis  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
way. 

Farmers  have  failed  to  give  this  due 
consideration.  Business  principles  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  lacking. 
The  old  spirit  of  "the  farm  is  my  castle" 
must  be  replaced  by  sound  business  prin- 
cFples  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  Be- 
side operation  these  problems  include 
sound  buying  and  selling. 

Satisfactory  operation  depends  upon 
the  owner's  knowledge  and  skill.  Sell- 
ing must  be  intelligent — cooperative,  if 
you  please — but  the  sound  buying  prac- 
tice is  largely  in  the  making. 

The  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  buying, 
be  it  feed,  fertilizer,  seed  or  whatnot, 
has  always  been  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion. Such  retail  buying  is  always  at 
the  highest  price  level. 

For  the  greatest  economy  buy  only 
on  a  wholesale  or  carload  basis.  In- 
dividually this  may  seem  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, but  it  is  not.  If  you  can- 
not handle  such  buying  individually, 
why  not  cooperate  with  your  neighbor? 
Consult  your  bank  or  dealer  on  financ- 
ing   problems. 

Millj  and  milk  products  are  cash  crops. 
You  get  your  money  regularly  and  you 
can  use  it  to  advantage  in  obtaining 
discounts  from  the  regular  credit  prices. 
If  you   are  temporarilj  ahort  of  fundi 


get  your  bank  to  advance  you  credit. 
As  a  rule  they  can  do  so  at  a  rate 
that  will  he  cheaper  than  the  cost  of 
buying  in  quantity  rather  than  at  retail 
rates. 

Plan  well  ahead  for  your  season's 
needs.  You  know  how  much  feed  or 
fertilizer  or  other  raw  material  you  will 
need  during  a  given  period,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  business  principles  can  make 
your  plans  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  or 
wholesale   rate. 

Consult  your  banker  or  your  local 
dealer  on  these  better  buying  methods; 
they    will,    no    doubt,    be    glad    to    help 

vnii    in    rJevHoninc    tl»#»    ppnnnmip    nrlnpi- 

pies  of  helping  yourself. 


The  American  Dairy  Federation, 
through  its  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
presented  to  the  Dairy  Industry  of  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  for  the 
industry  itself  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  the  various  department  leaders 
themselves,  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  problems  and 
developments  of  the  industry  on  the 
whole. 

Its  recent  meetings  with  the  person- 
nel of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  the  di- 
vision of  Animal  Industry,  the  division 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  De- 
partment of  Consumers  in  the  closing 
week  of  April,  has  enabled  those  who 
attended  to  obtain  a  better  idea  as  to 
the  various  problems,  many  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  industry,  which  have  been 
and   are  now   under  development. 

A  closer  cooperation  along  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  endeavor  will  be  helpful, 
not  only  to  the  industry  but  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general. 

These  meetings  in  themselves  are  fos- 
tering the  idea  of  cooperation  and  closer 
eflFort  to  obtain  solutions  of  real  prob- 
lems and  should  have  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  industry  at  large. 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY 

MARKETING  SENIORS 

MAKE  INSPECTION  TRIP 

A  group  of  15  senior  students  in  Dairy 
Marketing  at  Penn  State  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland  and 
Prof.  C.  D.  Dahle,  made  their  custom- 
ary tour  of  inspection,  covering  import- 
ant centers  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

The  trip  covered  four  days,  two  days 
in  Philadelphia,  April  11-12  and  two 
days— April  13-14  in  the  New  York 
markets. 

The  itinerary  covered  visits  to  plants 
of  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co., 
Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies,  Colonial  Ice 
Cream,  Breyers'  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Pro- 
duce Exchange  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Assn.  and  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  in  Philadelphia.  At 
the  latter  point  addresses  were  made  by 
H.  D.  AUebach,  president  of  the  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  by  C.  I.  Cohee, 
director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment  of   the    Dairy    Council. 

The  New  York  visit  included  trips  to 
the  plants  of  the  Sheffield  Farms,  Bor- 
dens  Milk  Co.,  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.  and 
the  Dairymen's  League,  in  New  York 
City,  and  to  plants  of  the  Breyer  Ice 
Cream  Co.  and  the  Hydrox  Ice  Cream 
Co.  at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


DO  NOT  PASTURE  TOO  SOON 
Dairy  cattle  cows  or  young  stock, 
should  not  be  turned  out  to  pasture  un- 
til the  ground  is  settled  and  the  grass 
well-started.  Better  pastures  all  sum- 
mer and  much  more  feed  all  summer 
will  be  reallied  from  later  gtarting. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  Duriag  April 


With  the  approach  of  spring  comes 
the  usual  advance  in  milk  production. 
Through  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
probably  the  early  season,  and  probably 
from  the  disposition  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  prices,  the  customary 
spring  flush  has  started  in  somewhat 
earlier  than   usual. 

In  some  instances  the  supply  of  basic 
milk  has  advanced  above  the  current 
demand,  which  condition  is  about  a 
month   in  advance  of  the  usual  custom. 

While  the  season  of  garlic  and  other 
objectional  flavors  in  milk  is  at  hand, 
there  has  been  less  complaint  than  usual. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  more 
southerly  districts,  garlic  flavors  have 
been  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  pro- 
ducers. In  practically  every  case  deal- 
ers refuse  to  accept  milk  that  has  garlic 
or  any  other  off  flavors  as  it  is  unsalable 
in    this    market. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  market  for 
fluid  milk  has  been  dull,  as  might  be 
generally  expected  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

April  Market  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age) delivered  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia, 
during  April  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred    pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  (basic  quan- 
tity average)  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  Api.'l  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds,  the 
usual  butter  fat  differentials  and  freight 
rate  variations  applying  at  other  milage 
points  in  the  territory,  as  shown  by  quo- 
tations on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review. 

The  price  for  Class  I  surplus  milk 
for  April,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  at  all  receiving  stations  is  $2.03 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  F.  O.  B.  Phil- 
adelphia delivery  this  price  is  quoted 
at  $2.60  per  hundred  or  5.6  cents  per 
quart. 

The  price  for  Class  II  Surplus  for 
April,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent at  all  receiving  stations,  was  $1.62 
per  hundred   pounds.     The   Philadelphia 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 

CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE   DAIRY 

OOUNQL 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  March,  1927. 

No.  Inspections  Made...   1188 

No.    Sediment    Tests 2858 

No.    Meetings   Held 28 

No.    Reels   of   Movies 

Shown   6 

Attendance    4941 

No.    Miles   Traveled    ...13927 
No.   Man   Days,   Fairs 

and   Exhibits    7% 

No.  Temp.  Permits  issued 

up  to  March  81,  1927.. 21267 
No.  Perm.  Permits  issued 

up  to  March  81,  1927..  9158 
During  the  month  88  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations— 24  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  68817  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


price    is    quoted    at    $2.19    per    hundred 
pounds  or  4.7  cents  per  quart. 

Feeds 

There  have  been  few  major  changes 
in  the  Feed  Market  during  April.  A 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  high  protein 
feeds  coupled  with  a  similar  decline  in 
the  price  of  cottonseed  is  to  be  noted. 
Gluten  feed  in  particular  showed  weak- 
ness, declining  $3.00  in  some  markets. 
Corn  feeds  remain  stationary  and  at 
about  the  same  price  level  as  last  month. 

Bran  has  been  stationary  in  price. 
Hay  has  declined  in  price.  Practically 
all  grades  shared  in  the  decline,  which 
averaged  about  $1.00  a  ton  on  the  vari- 
ous grades. 

April  Butter  Prices 

Prices  during  the  month  have  shown 
wide  fluctuations.  Market  conditions 
ruled  from  extreme  firmness  to  extreme 
weakness.  Fluctuations  in  the  domestic 
supply  or  heavy  importations  resulted 
in  sharp  fluctuations  from  day  to  day. 
The  sensative  conditions  of  the  market 
however  is  not  unusual  at  this  season, 
but  the  situation  has  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  small  stocks  of  butter 
in  storage. 

Production  on  the  whole  has  been  in- 
creasing and  a  further  increase  is  an- 
ticipated. Foreign  receipts  early  in  the 
month  were  heavy  but  decreased  as  the 
month  advanced. 

Storage  stocks  in  the  United  States 
on  April  23rd  were  estimated  at 
2,741,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
17,000,000  pounds   a   year   ago. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter.  New 
York  City  opened  the  month  at  50  cents, 
on  April  13th  it  had  advanced  to  63 
cents,  dropping  however  to  51  y^  cents 
the  next  day,  and  then  recovered  in  a 
few  days  to  54  cents.  In  a  few  days 
it  had  again  declined  to  50  cents,  climb 
ing  to  51  cents  and  dropping  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  45  cents.  These  sharp 
fluctuations  have  resulted  in  an  extrem- 
ely unsettled  general  market. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City  on  which  April  surplus 
prices  were  computed  was,  .5117  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  to  .4978  cents 
one  month  ago. 


MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSN. 

DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  its  offices  in  the  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  at 
ten  o'clock  Standard  Time. 

General  current  business  matters  will 
be  considered. 


MAKES  WORK  EASIER 
Using  cotton  disc  strainers  is  advis- 
able in  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
They  do  not  need  scalding  every  day 
as  the  strainer  cloth  does,  since  the  disc 
is  used  once  and  then  discarded.  If 
strainer  cloths  are  now  being  used,  the 
change  to  cotton  discs  will  make  the 
work  of  the  housewife — who,  in  most 
cases,  ^akes  care  of  the  dairy  dishes — 
much   easier. 


PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES 
Fire  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  forest. 
It  injures  or  destroys  timber,  kills  the 
young  trees,  burns  the  plant  food  in  the 
forest  floor,  causes  the  soil  to  wash,  dries 
up  the  streams,  runs  out  the  game  and 
ruins  the  forest  camping  places. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA   SELLINO  PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  April,  1927,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  hoiight  in  excess 
of  the  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices  quoted  below   for  the  month  of  April  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  usine  the  higher 
average  basic  quantity  established  in  October,  November  and  December  of  either  1925  or  1926. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  .3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland  stations  carry  differential.s  subject  to  local   arrani^ements.) 

INTEE-STATE  MILK   PEODUCEBS*   ASSOCIATION   PEICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46»^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46>^  quarts) 
of  all   milk   bought  from  members  of   said   Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46^!  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  ror  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


Test 
per  cent, 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 

3.15  . 
3.2 
.1.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 

.75 

.8 

.85 

.9 

.95 


BASIC    PRICE 

AprU 

F.  0.  B.  PhiladelphU 

GRADE   B  MARKET  MILK 

Per 

100   lbs. 

$3.29 

3.31 

8.88 

8.3S 

3.37 

3.39 

3.41 

8.48 

3.45 

8.47 

3.49 

8.51 

3.53 

3.55 

3.57 

3.59 


3.61 
8.63 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 

When  milk  is  not  tested, 
Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 


BASIC   PRICE 

April 

Country  Eeceivlng  Stations 

OEADE    B   MAEKET   MILK 

Quotations   are   at   railroad   points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 


95 


the  price 
quart. 


05 
1 
8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

o.  b. 


SURPLUS   PRICE 
B.  PbiUdelphia 

Class 


APRIL 
r.  O. 

Test  Class   I 

per  per 

cent  100  lbs. 

3.  $2.60 
3.05  2.62 

3.1  2.64 
3.15  2.66 

8.2  2.68 
3.25  2.70 

3.3  2.72 
3.35  2.74 

3.4  2.76 
3.45  2.78 

3.5  2.80 
3.55  2.82 

3.6  2.84 
3.65  2.86 

3.7  2.88 
3.75  2.90 

3.8  2.92 
3.85  2.94 

3.9  2.96 
3.95  2.98 

4.  3.00 
4.05  3.02 

4.1  3.04 
4.15  3.06 

4.2  3.08 
4.25  3.10 

4.3  3.12 
4.35  3.14 

4.4  3.16 
4.45  3.18 

4.5  3.20 
4.35  3.22 

4.6  3.24 
4.65  3.26 

4.7  3.28 
4.75  3.30 

4.8  3.32 
4.85  8.84 

4.9  3.36 
4.95  3.38 

5.  3.40 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

Montatly  Sarplus  Prlcea 

4%  at  all  receiving  stations 

Class  I 

2.15 

2.18 

2.04 

1.87 

1.93 

1.95 

1.96 

1.06 

2.10 

2.21 

2.87 

2.59 


II 


per 

per 

per 

Quart 

100    lbs. 

Quart 

5.6 

$2.19 

4.7 

5.6 

2.21 

4.75 

5.65 

2.23 

4.8 

5.7 

2.25 

4.8 

5.75 

2.27 

4.85 

5.8 

2.29 

4.9 

5.85 

2.31 

4.95 

5.9 

2.33 

6. 

5.9 

2.35 

5.05 

5.95 

2.37 

5.1 

6. 

2.39 

5.1 

6.05 

2.41 

5.15 

6.1 

2.43 

5.2 

6.15 

2.45 

5.25 

6.2 

2.47 

5.3 

6.2 

2.49 

5.35 

6.25 

2.51 

5.4 

6.3 

2.53 

5.4 

6.35 

2.55 

5.45 

6.4 

2.57 

6.5 

6.45 

2.59 

5.55 

6.5 

2.61 

5.6 

6.5 

2.63 

5.65 

6.55 

2.65 

6.7 

6.6 

2.67 

5.75 

6.65 

2.69 

6.76 

6.7 

2.71 

5.8 

6.75 

2.73 

5.85 

6.8 

2.75 

5.9 

6.8 

2.77 

5.95 

6.85 

2.79 

6. 

6.9 

2.81 

6.05 

6.95 

2.83 

6.1 

7. 

2.85 

6.1 

7.05 

2.87 

6.15 

7.1 

2.89 

6.2 

7.1 

2.91 

6.25 

7.15 

2.93 

6.8 

7.2 

2.95 

6.35 

7.25 

2.97 

6.35 

7.3 

2.99 

6.4 

1926 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 


Inland 
to    local 


arrangements. 
Prices     are 
station    charges. 


less      freight     and     receiving 


Class  II 
1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
..505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.35 

4.4 

4.46 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


APRIL 

At  All 

Class    I 
per  100  lbs. 


SURPLUS    PRICE 
Receiving   Stations 

Class   IT 
Test         per  100 


lbs. 


2.08 

3. 

2.05 

3.05 

2.07 

3.1 

2.09 

3.15 

2.11 

3.2 

2.13 

3.25 

2.15 

3.3 

2.17 

3.35 

2.19 

3.4 

2.21 

3.45 

2.23 

3.5 

2.25 

3.55 

2.27 

3.6 

2.29 

3.65 

2.31 

3.7 

2.33 

3.75 

2.35 

3.8 

2.37 

3.85 

2.39 

3.9 

2.41 

3.95 

2.43 

4. 

2.45 

4.05 

2.47 

4.1 

2.49 

4.15 

2.51 

4.2 

2.53 

4.25 

2.55 

4.3 

2.57 

4.35 

2.59 

4  4 

2.61 

4.45 

2.63 

4.5 

2.65 

4.55 

2.67 

4.6 

•2.60 

4.65 

2.71 

4.7 

2.73 

4.75 

2.75 

4.8 

2.77 

4.85 

2.79 

4.9 

2.81 

4.95 

2.83 

5. 

$1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 


90 
92 
94 
96 
98 
00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 


GRADE    B 


MAT   PRICES 

Inter-State   Milk   Prodncers'    Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
May,  will  subject  to  market  conditions,  be 
the  same  price  as  quoted  above  for  April, 
1927.  The  basic  quantity  will  be  estab- 
lished by  using  the  higher  of  the  1925  or 
1926  established  basic  amounts.  First  sur- 
plu.s  milk,  in  amount  equal  to  the  basic 
([uantity,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
92  score  solid  packed  butter  for  the  month 
at  \ew  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent.  Second 
surplus  milk,  represented  by  the  amount  in 
excess  of  the  first  surplus  will  be  paid  for  on 
a  flat  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month 
at  New  York  City. 

APRIL  BUTTER   PRICES 

92   Score   Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia         New    York        Chicago 

1  51  50  49^^ 

2  51  50V&        50 

4  52  V4  61%  51% 

5  53  52  00% 

6  51  60  49 

7  51  60  48V4 

8  51  60  48^ 

9  51%  60V&  48% 

11  52%  51%  49 

12  53%  52%  49 

13  54  53  49% 

14  51%  50%  49% 

15  52%  Sl^  50 

16  54  68  51 

18  55  64  50% 

19  52%  61%  49 

20  51  50  48% 

21  51%  50%  48% 

22  52  61  49 

23  52  61  48 

25  52  61  48 

26  48%  47%  44 

27  48  47%  44 

28  48  47  44 

29  47  46%  43 

30  46  45  41% 


STATE   CX)LLEGE  LOSES 

FARM   SUPERINTENDENT 

After  serving  for  17  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  farms,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  C.  L.  Goodling  has  re- 
signed to  become  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  School,  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  His  loss  to  the  School 
of  Agriculture  will  be  felt  keenly,  for 
Mr.  Goodling's  record  there  has  been  an 
enviable  one.  When  he  took  charge  of 
the  college  farms  in  1910  there  were 
but  400  acres  of  farm  land  and  now 
there  are  1800,  with  about  1300  acres 
imder  ctiltivation.  Production  has  been 
increased  about  35  per  cent. 

Superintendent  Goodling  was  known 
to  most  farmers  visiting  the  college,  and 
other  groups  inspecting  the  farms  were 
always  conducted  by  him.  The  college 
farms  are  the  third  largest  single  oper- 
ation of  the  kind  in  Pennsylvania  and 
have  been  conducted  on  experimental 
and  scientific  principles,  many  practices 
there  having  been  adopted  by  farmers 
generally  throughout  the  State.  The 
National  Farm  School  trains  boys  for  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  positions  and  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  180.  Goodling  was 
.selected  as  director  that  he  might  empha- 
size the  practical  side  of  farm  training, 
and  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  Bucks 
county  Institution  and  its  prospects  for 
national  service  to  agriculture. 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICES    OF 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  station    50    mile 

quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
1   15  6.3 

16-30  7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.87 
2.48 
2.86 
2.48 


97 
02 
96 
02 


1926 
.January    1-15 
.January  16-31 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1927 
•January 
February 
March 
April 


2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
.71 
.71 
.71 


2. 

2. 
2. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TESTING       DEPARTMENT 
INTER-STATE   MILK   PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The    following    statistics    show 
the    aggregate    operations    of    all 
the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connection 
with  testing,  weighing  and  general 
membership  work,  for  the  month 
of   March,    1927. 

No.  Tests   Made   7281 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  108 
No.  Membership  Calls...  159 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     68 

No.  Cows  Signed   448 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  11 
No.  Meetings  Attended..  30 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .4440 


Postepa  States  papnieps  [^-xtliaagc 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


.71 
.71 
2.71 
2.71 


2. 
2. 


It  Is  said  that  the  product  of  a  really 
good  cow  averages  $142.45  a  year  above 
the  cost  of  her  feed. 


Doe$  Your  Wife  Take  Away 
Your  Meat  and  Potatoes 
Wken  She  Starts  Serving 
Greens  ? 

What  a  runipu.s  dairymen  would 
make  if  thev  came  in  at  noon  after 
putting  in  a  liard  morning  in  the 
fields    to    find    a    heaping   dish    of 

crrppnis      fr»r      dinnor. *'Plontv      of 

greens,  so  why  bread,  meat  and 
potatoes.'"'  Oh  boy!  How 
would  you  like  that  .'* 

Not  being  reasoning  animals  but 
patient  slaves  of  men,  cows  de- 
prived of  the  concentrated  nour- 
ishment they  need  strive  to  eat 
enough  "grecn.s"  in  their  spring 
and  summer  pastures  to  take  care 
of  their  bodily  needs,  strained  by 
the  demands  of  increased  milk 
flow  and  by  the  extra  exercise 
which  grubbing  a  living  from  a 
pasture  entails. 

If  your  wife  cut  your  concen- 
trates you  would  have  them  put 
back  quickly.  Think  for  your 
cows  as  you  think  for  3'ourself. 
Most  successful  dairymen  grain 
all   summer. 

To  maintain  herself  and  give  25 
lbs.  of  4%  milk,  a  cow  must  eat 
from  100  to  150  lbs.  of  pasture 
grass  a  day.  A  50  lb.  cow  has 
to  have  from  150  to  225  lbs.  of 
grass  to  hold  her  weight,  the  ac- 
tual amount  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  pasture 
grass. 

Look  your  pasture  over.  Allow 
your  cows  time  to  rest  and  worry 
with  flies,  and  estimate  their  abil- 
ity to  get  the  amount  of  grass  nec- 
essary to  hold  their  flesh  so  that 
they  may  hold  out  on  their  milk 
into  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  milk  prices  are  rising, 
ing. 

Eastern  States  Open  Formula 
Pasture  Ration  has  been  blended 
to  meet  summer  graining  demands. 
It  is  a  Pasture  Ration.  Those 
farmers  who  turn  tlieir  cows  out 
for  exercise  will  find  it  profitable 
to  feed  the  winter  rations  all  sum- 
mer, but  the  farmers  who  have 
real  pastures  will  find  the  Eastern 
States  Pasture  Ration  an  econom- 
ical, profitable   feed. 

This  is  the  time  to  order  your 
supply  of  Eastern  States  Pas- 
ture Ration.  Best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  changing  from  your  full 
winter  grain  ration  to  your  pas- 
ture grain  ration  gradually. 

The  Eastern  States  Feed  Rook- 
let  gives  the  details  of  the  Ex- 
change's summer  dairy  feed  pro- 
gram.     Send  for  a  copy. 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 
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Try  This  Strainer 


3  At  Our  Risk 

Dr.  Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  that  is 
guaranteed  to  remove  all  the  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  your  milk. 

Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won't  te^t  Grade 
"A"  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that's  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark's 
Purity  Stramer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  cl';an,  saves  time- 
saves  labor — insures  absolutely  .lean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  lO  Day  Test  OfTer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  wc 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  "10  Day  Test 
OflTer"— an  oflTer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PURITY  strainers  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim  for  it.  Write  today.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.Fe         Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Uurity 

^     MILK  STRAINER     A 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

the  best  buy 
for  your  farm 

Its  cost  spread  over  a  few  years  of 
its  use  means  the  maximum  profit 
on  your  home  grown  crops. 

Write  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalog  today.  It  has  intormation 
on  our  sturdily  built  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


EXEMPTS   CORN   IN   CRIB 
Some  farmers  in  the  corn  horer  clean- 
up area  are  wondering  wh;it  they  must 
do  with  corn  in  the  crih.     Must  it  be  fed 
or  destroyed? 

Federal  and  State  autliorities  have 
Hp:reed  that  the  immediate  danger  of 
C(»rn  borer  spread  from  corn  in  the  crib, 
at  least  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned. Is  so  slijrht  that  rcqiiirinp  tlic 
complete  destruction  or  utilization  of  the 
crib  corn  this  spring  is  not  warranted. 
Therefore,  corn  in  the  crib  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  clean-up 
regulations. 

However,  in  commenting  on  this,  C. 
H,  Hadley,  director.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says,  "As  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  I  think  it  is  advisable  that  crib 
corn  he  used  if  at  all  possible  by  the 
time  when  the  corn  borer  moths  begin 
to  emerffp  early  In  .Tune,  although  we 
do  not  feel  It  necessary  to  make  thi.s  an 
absolute  requirement  for  this  season  at 
least." 
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HEALTH  DRAMATIC  DEPARTMENT 

PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL.  THE  SCOPE  OF  A  YEAR'S  WORK 

During   the   early   stages   tlie   dramatic  The    new    dramatic   material    included  in  the  presentation  methods  of  the  dra- 

pn.grain     offered     by     the     Pliiladelphia  "How    Milk    is    Made",    "Following    the  matic   material   became  one  of  the  most 

Intcr-St.-.te     Dairy     Council     was     given  Milk    Can",    "Eating    Milk",   and    "Milk  important  means  of  extending  the  Dairy 

a    thorough    trial    in    the    public   schools.  for  the  Whole  World",  ten  minute  plays  Council    message.     A   growing  appreeia- 

After    seeing    the    presentations    school  for  third  and  fourth  grade  school  child-  tion  of  dramatics  in.  health  education  as 

authorities      acknowledged      they      pre-  ren;  "xMakiiig  the  World  Fit",  a  twenty  an  example  of  the  type  of  endeavor  in 

scntcd    a    most    delightful    and    valuable  minute  play  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teaching    the    public    was    evidenced    by 

lesson    in    inspiring   children    to    develop  boys   and    girls    as   well   as    high    school  students  from  an  Applied  Science  Class 

healtli    habits.  girls,  which  teaches  a  lesson  in  nutrition;  who  came  in  to  the  Dairy  Council  offices 

A  play  for  school  children  called  "The  "Happy's  Vanity  Case",  a  monologue  on  Saturday  mornings  to  see  demonstrations 

Milk  Fairies"  portraying  the  importance  "Inside    Paint",    and    "The    Garden    of  of   "A    Trip   to   Healthland",     The   stu- 

of  milk  in  the  diet,  was  obtained  through  Hours",  a  play  portraying  the  "RiiVs  of  dents   then   made   their  own   illustrative 

the  Nntion.al  Dairv  Council.  Health"    in    njtccjinfrv    f^r    rri„u.    ..f    i.;„i.  ,rw.f„..:„i   „„^  <.„ij  n. .    -x_...   _   .        ,  ,.  , 

In   March,  1921,  the  Walton  School  in  school  age.  in  the   Practice  School 

Philadelphia    under    the    principal,    Miss  Health  Stories  The  value  of  the  work  of  the  Dramatic 

Helen   K.  Yerkes,  demonstrated  the  ver-  Object  talks  such  as   "David"  emj)ha-  Department  was   best  illustrated   in   the 

.satility  of  this   first   Dairy  Council  play  .sized  by  the  use  of  dolls,  toy  furniture,  spring  of  1926  with  a  presentation  of  the 

when  the  school  staged  a  "Food  Forum",  toy  foods,  masks  and  other  objects  have  "Masque  of  Beauty  Through  the  Ages" 

An  adaptation  of  tlie  "Milk  Fairy"  play  proven    effective    in     teaching    children,  i)y    the    Harding    Junior    High    School, 

was    given    by    the    children    with    milk  especially    tho.se    very    young.     Teachers  Philadelphia.     This   was   developed  as  a 

songs  written  by  one  of  the  teachers  and  frequently  iised  them  as  a  basis  for  the  project  by  the  schot)!,  every  department 

sung  hy  the  Glee  Club,  regular  health  lessons.  cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  mater- 

The  "Milk  Fairy"  play  clo.sed  its  first  In  ccmnection  with  the  rural  meetings  iai,    the    training    of    the   cast,    and    its 

school  .season  on  .June  20th  with   a  per-  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  and  the  presentation  to  the  community  on   four 

formance   in    the    Egyptian    Hall    of  the  Inter-State     Milk     Producers'     Associa-  successive  evenJngs.     The  Dairy  Council 

John      Wanamaker     Store      before      the  tion,  the  Dramatic  Department  was  first  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  this,  the 

Wanainaker     Institute     and     employees.  called  upon  in  1922  to  furnish  plays  and  first   health  pageant  or  masque  yet  pro- 

The  cast   was   from   the   Furness   Public  nmnologues,  <i,K.<'d    for   high   and  junior   high    school 

''^'''^""'-  '^    performance    of    the    "Garden,    of  u.se.    It  was  written  by  Charles  Sommers, 

During    the    first    summer    the    jilaylet  Hours",  given   in   the  auditorium   of  the  the  author  of  the  "Health  Circus",  "The 

was      given      In      all      the      Philadelphia  Germantown    High   School   in    February,  Scarecrow",  the  "Garden  of  Hours",  and 

school  playgrounds,  1923,    marked    the   entry    of    the    Dairv  other  Dairy  Council  plays. 

Dramatic  Organization  Council  dramatics  into  the  high  schoo's  Methods  of  Production 
In  October,  1921,  Del  Rose  Macan  took  during  the  sessions  of  the  Pennsyl-  Through  the  detailed  system  of  pro- 
charge  of  the  health  dramatic  work.  ^«"'a  State  Dental  Society  held  May  duction  it  is  possible  for  the  Health 
Tlie  department  was  reorgaaized  and  en-  ^''t''  ""d  l**t'i.  1923,  at  the  Bellevue  Dramatic  Staff  of  the  Dairy  Council  to 
larged  to  meet  the  increasing  denmnds  Stratford,  Philadelphia,  the  Dramatic  reach  a  large  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
for  its  work.  Department  staged  a  performance  on  group.  Plays  contain  a  wide  range  of 
'J'he  first  month  after  the  reorganiza-  *wo  s'.iccessive  days  of  a  new  play  adai)tability.  In  the  variety  of  plays 
tion  there  were  four  Pasts  rehearsing,  ndapted  by  the  Colgate  Company  called  something  suitable  may  be  found  for 
and    a    number    of    performances    given  "Who    Said    Six    Year    Molars?"'        The  every   school   grade. 

witi)  the  same  casts,  reaching  8,fiOO.  audience  was  composed  of  dentists  from  To  be  of  real  service,  schedules  must 
After  the  first  few  weeks  of  rehearsing  «"  parts  of  the  State.  be  accommodated  to  .school  programs, 
the  play  in  four  one-hour  rehearsals,  the  Trenton,  N.  ].,  Program  '*  was  found  that  the  period  immediate- 
work  became  more  and  more  efficient.  In  1923,  a  program  was  initiated  in  the  '>  following  disn)issal  of  school  was  the 
gaining  the  en,thusiastic  support  of  Trenton,  N,  J.,  .schools  under  the  direct  "^^^^  satisfactory  for  rehearsals  of  plays, 
princii)als  and  faculty  of  .schools  in  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Plays  requiring  fotir  rehearsals  are 
which  the  plays  were  given.  F«Mir  lessons  were  given,  including,  "The  "''"'•"y  sclieduled  to  rehearse  on  four 
In  that  year  one  ca.st  was  n.sed  over  Rules  of  the  Game",  "The  Food  Fairies"  consecutive  days.  A  minimum  of  time 
„nd  .„„.  repenting  tl.e  pl„y  in  «ver«l  the  ••.S„.ry  „f  Teeth",  »„d  "CleanMnes.-;  ™^^"';^h»Ji„'^:me^eZ,';™l''fi,tw 
schools.  It  was  then  realized  that  Each  lessoa  bore  in  some  way  on  one  or  another  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of 
although  this  procedure  simplified  the  all  of  the  other  three.  Supplementary  *'"'  fl'i'^'ren  is  held,  and  the  training  of 
work,  it  did  not  make  the  lasting  im-  to  the  .school  work  in  Trenton,  many  ni'fndT*'*^'"''  *''''^  »•«•'"«'»«  fresh  in  their 
pression  nor  did  it  receive  as  much  inter-  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  were  "There  must  be  definite  limitation  to 
est  front  the  schools  where  it  came  as  a  held  at  which  times  nutrition  and  health  ♦'•'"'  spent  in  school— with  arrangements 
visitor — as  when  the  children  were  train-  talks  were  given.  made  in  advance, 
ed  in  each  .school.  Health  Circus  ♦   [^"^    niember    of    the    Dramatic    Staff 

,p,      „             ,.         f  ,1      n       A     f  jjA              t""**"'   *'"*"■*'   *'*"*"'•   ^^^^'•'f*'   "f  costumes, 

1  he  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Edu-  ']'|,e   additi.m    of  the   "Health    Circus"  keeping    them     mended    and    in    perfect 

cation    through    the    As.sociate    Superin-  to  the  plavs  offered  bv  the  Department  '"■''*'''•     '''''<'>'  '""<"  "'«flc  «>f  *?"'><!  uiaterial 

tendent,    Dr     A,    J.    Gerson,    gave    the  resulted  in  Its  becoming  one  of  the  most  "'"'  frequently  laundered. 

Council    the   opportunity    to   extend   the  popular     The    play    was    given    in    city  Plays  Used  Without  EHrector 

play    message    to    all    of    the    available  and  counirv   bv   all   kinds   of  groups  of  ''*""■  ''^''"''*  P'ays-* 

'<''l""»l>'-  boys.     It  was  found  equally  satisfactory  ''     "/J^  '^^'"^    ''    ^^B^e-SchooIs-lower 
The  Stanley   Theatres  of  Philadelphia  in   other   Dairy  Council   units.     Prior  to  2.     Following   the    Milk    Can— Schools- 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dairy  this  there  was  no  health  play  for  boys  of  '"w*t  grade. 

Council       for      morning      performances,  junior    high    .school    age      It    was    given  '^'     ^'"^'"ff    Milk— Schools— lower    grade. 

These  large  auditoriums  enabled  the  de-  before  a  large  group  of  farmers  at  the  *'     -jow/r ""grade ^''''''^   World-Schools 

partment    to    give    the    plays    to    larger  Farm   Products  Show  at  Harrisburg.  Wbo  Says  Six  Year  Molars?— 5th  Grade, 

audiences   than   was  possible  in  most  of  Other   plays   have  been   prepared   and  tienUh   in   Toyland— 1st  and  3rd  grades, 

the  .school   as.sembly  rooms,  p„t   Into   general    use.     A   plavlet   called  ^^^\  '"  ^-^^tant  Use  (EHrected) 

In   connection   with   the  addition   of  a  -.Hea'th  in   Toyland"  furnishes  a  lesson  '•     ^vl?u^:' ChZ^"" ^Trno^^^^^ 

colored    worker    to    the    Dairy    Council  for  the  very  small  children;  "The  Scare-  Normal  Schools,  etc. 

Staff  to  conduct  food  demonstrations  and  crow",  a  play  for  high  and  junior  high  '^      Health   Circus— Junior   High  Schools 

plays  with  colored  groups,  a  number  of  school   girls    filled   the   same  needs   with  .,      —Parent-Teacher    Associations, 

meetings    were   held    where   a   play    was  ^jHs  as  the  "Health  Circus"  with  boys,  of^Thools.  ~            **'^  *"*^^"  '^"'^^' 

presented    to    a    total    of   two    thousand  Demonstrations   for   Teacher-Training  i.     Making  the  World  Fit— Grades  and 

colored  school  children.  Institutions  ,     'k'"'?''  "'^^^ 

Message    Broadened  Regular  programs,   demonstrating   the  SlTr  Hig'h               '"'"'^'    children- 
New  plays  were  written  and  rehearsed  work  of  the  Dairy  Council  and  the  dra-  «•     Fashion  Show— Junior  High- High— 
during  the  summer  of  1922.     A  demon-  matic  and  nutritional  material  which  it  Clubs. 

stration  of  this  material  in  the  Botanical  offers   to   teachers   have   been  conducted  ^'     ^g^'**^    '"    '''">'«"<^    —   ^^t   and   3rd 

Gardens   of  the    Unjversity   of   Pennsyl-  in  a  number  of  normal   schools,  unlver-  ^J^  ^^  *•     n        ^ 

vania  in  the  early  part  of  September  to  sities,  and  teacher  training  schools,  A.tenZce                Sren               Adult. 

a     representative     group     of     educators.  Dramatic   and    Nutrition,  Departments       1922-1923 165,697                 7,180 

Dairy  Council  contributors,  members  of  united  in  presenting  the  message  of  the       1923-1921. 8,32,738 

health     and     social     organizations,     was  work    of    the    Dairy    Council    to    these       1924-1925 369,483 

received  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  educational    groups.     Training    teachers       1926-1926 867,643                 8,692 
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Above  i»  a  general  view  of  the  milking 
utables  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratories, 
Plain^boro.  N.  J.;  (he  ill unt ration  shows  the 
method  of  spraying  Flit.  A  power  air- 
l>ressnre  machine  is  n.ied.  the  spray  nozzle 
producing  a  lury  fine  vapor. 


Flit  is  ii.sed  daily  in  }K)th  the  iniiking 
barns  and  milk  l)()ttlin^  plant.  After  sun- 
down Flit  is  sprayed  toward  the  ceiling  of 
the  barns,  where  flies  usually  rest.  This 
method  (piickly  kills  all  Hies.  The  same 
plan  is  also  followed  each  night  in  milk 
})ottling  plant.  Flit  is  non-poisonous — 
harmless  to  man  and  beast,  but  fatal  to 
insects. 


PLAY  FAIR  WITH  YOUR  COWS! 


n 


(CONTENTED  cows!  More  milk! 
Leading  dairies  in  every  sec- 
tion now  daily  spray  Flit  to  rid 
their  premises  of  disease  bearing, 
annoying  flies.  If  you  have  never 
tried  Flit— send  today  for  the  facts 
and  try  it  out  in  your  own  plant. 
Be  sure  to  get  Flit.  Accept  no  substi- 
tute. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


Dairy  Division, 

Stanco  Distributors,   Inc. 

26  Broadway,  New  York  Gty 

Send   me   further    facts   regarding   use   of    Flit    in   dairies. 
ALso  special  introductory  offer  to  dairies. 

Name , , 

r 

A  d dress 

City 
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PUTTING  DOWN  EGGS 

FOR  THE  WINTER 
At  this  season  of  the  year  when  eggs 
are  plentiful  and  marketing  prices  low, 
iind  when  market  buyers  store  large 
quantities  in  cold  storage,  it  might  be 
of  advantage  to  the  egg  producer  to 
follow  the  same  practice  and  put  down 
a   quantity   of  eggs   for   winter   use. 

Many  methods  of  home  preserving 
have  been  used,  such  as  packing  eggs 
in  dry  table  salt,  sawdust,  bran,  oats  or 
dry  wood  ashes,  but  the  two  most  suc- 
cessful ways  are  the  water  glass  and  the 
limewater  and  salt  methods.  The  wa- 
ter glass  method  usually  gives  the  better 
results,  because  of  the  chalky  taste  that 
can  be  detected  in  eggs  preserved  with 
tlie  lime  water  and  salt  solutions. 

Eggs  i)reserved  by  these  methods  when 
opened  usually  have  a  Characteristic 
pink  albumen.  The  albumen  is  also  ra- 
ther watery.  The  yolk  is  flattened  and 
is  also  somewhat  darker  in  color.  The 
eggs  should  be  normal  in  flavor  and 
odor  and  can  be  used  very  well  for 
cooking    purposes. 

The  water-glass  preservative  is  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

Mix  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  com- 
mercial water-glass  solution  with  18 
quarts  of  pure  water;  water  that  has 
In-en  boiled  is  preferable.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture until  the  ingredients  are  thorough- 
ly mixed.  An  earthen  jar  is  the  most 
suitable  vessel  for  the  mixture,  although 
a  tight  odorless  tub  may  be  satisfactory. 
Two  eight-gallon  jars  are  sufficient  for 
thirty  dozen  eggs,  using  the  quantit>  of 
solution  i)rescribed  above.  After  the 
water-glass  is  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  it 
in  the  vessels.  If  more  water  is  needed 
to  cover  the  eggs  sufficiently,  this  may 
be  safely  added  to  the  amount  of  five 
quarts. 

Lime  Water  and  Salt 

Slake  4  pounds  of  good  quicklime  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  mix  with 
four  gallons  of  pure  water  and  add  two 
pounds  of  salt.  Stir  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly and  allow  it  to  settle.  The  clear 
liquid  poured  off  is  the  part  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  preserved.  This  mix- 
ture should  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
thirty  dozen  of  eggs,  the  number  vary- 
ing with  the  shape  of  tiie  vessel  in  which 
they  are  placed. 


ONE,  TWO,  THREE 
Out  of  the  earth  come  good  things, 

And  out  of  the  sky,  the  sun; 
And  out  of  the  clock  the  minutes 

Come  one. 

By  one, 

By  one. 

Out  of  the  day  the  night  comes, 

And  out  of  the  darkening  blue 
The  twink-a-ling  red  and  gold  stars 

Come  two, 

By  two, 

By  two. 

Out  of  the  east  the  dawn  comes 

And  tlie  birds  come  out  of  the  trees; 
And  out  of  the  distance,  milkmen 

Come  three, 

By  three. 

By  three. 

Robin    Christopher. 


GOOD  SENSE  NOT  LAZINESS 
It's  no  disgrace  to  take  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  middle  of  a  busy  morning  or  after- 
noon and  deliberately  forget  about  house- 
work.   To  sit  and  visit  or  to  lie  down 
and  relax  for  a  short  time  is  not  a  sign 
of   laziness    but    a   sign   of   good   sense. 
The  woman   who  knows  enough  to  rest 
before   getting   completely  exhausted   is 
the  one  who  can  "carry  on"  the  longest. 
Such  a  fifteen  minutes  out  of  the  work- 
day,   even    when    dusting,    darning,    or 
dishes  are  waiting  to  be  done,  may  prove 
a  sound  investment.    The  renewed  vigor 
with    which    household    duties    may    be 
attacked,  and  the  peace  of  mind  given 
by  this  "time  to  think",  makes  the  rest 
of   the   work   seem   easier   and   is   more 
likely    to    leave    the    homemaker    in    a 
cheerful   mood   to  greet   her    family   at 
the  end  of  the  day. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  HOME? 
Some  of  us  know  of  homes  which  are 
always  in  order;  where  no  tell-tale  dust 
ever  hides  in  the  corners  and  crevices; 
where  meals  are  served  on  the  dot,  and 
evervthinc   moves    it 


a      cfrinHtr     aAi/<Sonf 
J      — 


manner.  We  look  with  envy  at  the 
housewives  who  manage  such  homes,  but 
is  our  feeling  always  justified?  Homes 
are  for  people,  not  things.  A  home 
which  has  to  be  kept  too  neat  to  permit 
children  to  play  in  it  or  which  makes 
guests  feel  as  if  they  have  to  put  down 
newspapers  to  walk  comfortably,  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  house.  Children 
who  rejoice  to  come  home,  who  bring  in 
their  playmates  and  know  they  will  be 
welcomed,  livei  in  a  true  home  even 
though  dinners  may  be  late  occasionally. 
The  home  that  cannot  make  a  guest 
feel  at  ease  lacks  the  right  atmosphere, 
no  matter  how  spick  and  span  it  may  be. 


THE  ♦'BETTER  HEALTH''  CLUB  MEMBERS  ARE 

SALESMEN  FOR  MILK  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL 


The  "Better  Health"  Club  of  the 
Whittier  School,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
recently  needed  money  to  purchase  a 
basketball.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of 
the  members  that  the  funds  be  secured 
through  the  sale  of  hot  dogs  and  candy! 
These  two  articles  may  have  their  use 
and  their  place,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
lost  opportunity  for  the  Health  Club  to 
sponsor  such  sales  when  these  colored 
boys  and  girls  at  each  of  their  monthly 
meetings  were  advocating  "More  milk, 
fruit    and    vegetables." 

So  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Madeline  Till- 
man of  the  Nutrition  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  who  had  presented 
"Foreign  Diets",  "Dairying  in  Foreign 
Lands,"  "Pep,"  "David,"  and  a  number 
of  other  Dairy  Council  talks  to  different 
grades  in  the  school  and  who  was  parti- 
cularly interested  in  encouraging  the 
Health  Club. 

A  consultation  was  held  with  the 
teachers  and  with  the  club  members, 
suggesting  instead  of  the  proposed  hot 
dogs  and  candy  that  the  club  sponsor 
the  sale  of  milk  and  sandwiches.  The 
profits  were  to  be  derived  from  the  sand- 
wiches. This  new  arrangement  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  shortly 
put  into  effect. 

The  "Better  Health"  Club  of  one  hun- 


dred and  sixty-five  members  assumed 
entire  responsibility  for  all  the  details 
attendant  upon  the  daily  sale  of  milk  in 
a  school  numbering  over  eleven  hundred 
children.  The  l)oys  and  girls  cared  for 
the  milk  upon  its  arrival  at  the  building. 
The  crates  were  apportioned  to  the  diff- 
erent school  rooms.  Orders  were  taken 
for  the  following  day.  Empty  bottles 
were  gathered  together  in  readiness  for 
the  next  visit  of  the  milk  wagon. 

The  sandwiches,  containing  simple  but 
nutritious  fillings  were  prepared  by  the 
club  members  themselves  in  the  Home 
Economics  kitchen  under  the  direction 
of  the  Supervisor  of  the  Health  Club, 
one  of  the  teachers.  These  sandwiches 
could  be  purchased  simultaneously  with 
the  milk. 

A  "Drink  Milk"  campaign  was  inau- 
gurated and  every  means  used  to  stimu- 
late the  drinking  of  milk  for  lunch. 
Dairy  Council  posters  were  displayed  in 
prominent  places.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  importance  of  right  foods  at  the 
Club  meetings.  Milk  sales  increased 
steadily,  averaging  for  the  entire  year 
more  than  two  hundred  half  pints  daily. 
The  plan  proved  such  a  successful 
one  that  it  was  continued  throughout 
the  school  year,  long  after  the  sum  for 
the  desired  basketball  was  procured. 
The  work  of  the  Club  has  resulted  in 
bringing  before  the  school  authorities 
the  realization  of  the  need  for  a  lunch 
room  where  the  children  can  regularly 
procure  the  proper  food  for  lunch. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEMPT 

THE  FAMILY'S  APPETITE 

AT  THIS  SEASON 

Rhubarb  Pie 
3    cups    rhubarb 
1  y^    cups  sugar 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Skin  and  cut  stalks  of  rhubarb  in  half 

inch  pieces  before  measuring.  Mix 
sugar,  flour  and  egg;  add  to  rhubarb 
and   bake   between  crusts. 

Baked  Rhubarb 

If  you  usually  stew  rhubarb  try  this 
method.  Cut  into  inch  pieces  and  re- 
move the  stringy  peel.  Cook  in  the  oven, 
in  a  glass  or  earthern  casserole  dish, 
until  it  is  soft,  adding  just  enough  sugar 
to  sweeten. 

Rhubarb   Shortcake 
Place  two  cups  of  flour  in  a  bowl  and 
add 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1-3  cup  sugar 

Sift  to  mix  then  rub  in  six  tablespoons 
of  shortening.  Mix  to  a  dough  with 
two-thirds  cup  of  milk.  Cut  with  a  large 
cookie  cutter  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Split  and  butter  and 
then  serve  with  the  cooked  rhubarb. 
Tills  is  good  served  hot 

Berry  Pudding: 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  tablespoon   butter 
1-2   cup   milk 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Flour  enough  to  make  it  like  cup 

cake. 

Mix  in  the  order  given  and  add 
floured  fruit  last.  Bake  about  40  min- 
utes.    Serve  hot  with  sugar  and  cream. 

This  pudding  is  delicious  made  with 
unseeded   pie   cherries. 

Try  it  later  in  the  season  with  black- 
berries  or   huckleberries. 

Asparagus  Soup 

Cut  tiie  asparagus  into  1-2  inch 
length  pieces,  boil  until  tender  in  salted 
water.  Add  1  quart  good  rich  milk 
or  part  cream,  2  ounces  butter,  season 
with  a  little  pepper,  and  it  Is  ready 
to  serve. 

This  soup  is  especially  tasty  when  the 
family  begins  to  tire  of  asparagus  on 
toast.  Or  is  a  very  attractive  way  to 
piece  out  the  first  cuttings  that  may  not 
be  enough  to  "go  around"  served  on 
toast   or   with   drawn    butter. 

Mint  Sauce 
Now   that  the   spearmint   and  pepper 
mint  are  sending  up  tender  shoots  try 

some  mint  sauce  with  your  Sunday  roast 
lamb. 

1-4  cup  finely  chopped  mint  leaves 

1-2  c"tip  vinegar 

1    tablespoon    powdered    sugar 

Add  sugar  to  vinegar;  when  dissolved, 
pour  over  mint  and  let  stand  thirty 
minutes  on  back  of  range  to  infuse.  If 
vinegar  is  very  strong,  dilute  with 
water. 
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LIFE'S  FASHION    J'.HOV 

DEPENDS   ON    HEALTH 

FOR   BEAUTY,  SHE   SAYS 

Life  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a 
glorious  fashion  show,  says  Miss  Gladys 
Coon,  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 
We  go  to  school  that  we  may  clothe  our- 
selves witli  the  garments  of  learning. 
On  the  crowded  avenue  we  meet  some- 
one who  particularly  catches  our  eye. 
Ah!  That  lady  is  beautifully  dressed, 
we  say,  but  is  it  the  dress  alone  that 
strikes  our  fancy?  No,  on  second 
thought    you    will    find    that    this    lady 

•  -    .i„*.u-.j    {_ 4.u:«_   ~, 4.i.„_    ^*-.t\^ 
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— she  wears  the  robe  of  health — a  clear 
skin,  bright  eyes,  grace,  poise,  and  a 
subtle  effluence  of  happiness. 

We  study  the  rules  of  wholesome 
living  that  we  may  clothe  ourselves 
^inside  and  out  with  radiant,  robust 
health.  Miss  Coon  believes.  Slowly  and 
surely  a  new  elegance,  a  more  femin- 
ine eleigance,  is  approaching  for  the 
women  of  America,  We  are  coming  to 
realize  what  an  important  part  health 
plays  hi  «his  fashion  show  of  life. 

"Look  to  healthland  for  your  inspira- 
tion. Then,  if  you  wish,  turn  to  Paris 
or  New  York  for  the  necessary  frills 
and  ruffles,  Healthland  decrees  that 
simplicity  shall  be  the  keynote  of  the 
modern  vogue.  Straight  lines  are  the 
smartest  for  they  compel  their  wearer  to 
watch  her  carriage,  her  walk,  the  tilt 
of  her  head.  The  new  variation  of  the 
silhouette  is  vigorous  and  somewhat 
athletic  but  nevertheless  sophisticated 
and  blithesomely  feminine.  Slouches 
and  curves  are  tout  a  fait  passe.  Too 
many  sweet  and  pastry  ornaments  are 
as  out  of  place  as  an  overabundance  of 
jewelry.  They  completely  detract  from 
the  rest  of  the  dress." 

To  be  trim  and  healthy,  American 
women  are  admonished  to  watch  more 
closely  the  internal  care  of  their  bodies, 
upon  which  to  drape  the  beautiful 
gowns  which  add  the  finishing  touches 
to  natural  health.  Make  sure  that  you 
have  green  leafy  vegetables  or  fruit  in 
a  salad  each  day.  Milk,  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  calcium,  necessary  for 
development  of  pearly  teeth  and  rosy 
complexions,  should  be  a  necessary  part 
of  each  day's  meals. 


A  coat  of  paint  on  some  of  the  old 
furniture  in  the  attic  may  make  it 
just  right  for  the  porch. 


WHO  SAYS  DAIRY  COW 

IS  NOT  NECESSARY 

TO  HUMAN  RACE? 

Madam  Dairy  Cow  would  not  recog- 
nize her  own  kind  nowadays  if  she  were 
permitted  to  take  a  trip  through  some 
of  the  modern  factories  where  by-pro- 
ducts from  her  lacteal  secretion  are 
being  made  into  all  manner  of  more  or 
less  useful  products  for  the  invented 
needs  of  man. 

Herbert  Hoover  claims  that  the  hu- 
man race  could  not  survive  without  the 
products  of  the  dairy  cow.  When  he 
made  such  a  statement  he  was  thinking 
of  milk,  butter,  ice  cream  and  cheese. 
He  did  not  realize  how  many  other  pro- 
ducts this  humble  creature  of  the  green 
pastures  and  shady  hillsides  is  supply- 
ing, say  officials  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council, 

For  instance,  among  other  things,  milk 
by-products  are  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue,  paints,  plastic  masses, 
fork  handles,  ferrules  for  umbrellas, 
printing!  calico,  in  waterproofing  and 
"loading"  silk,  in  the  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs,  medicinal  preparations,  photo- 
graphic plates,  toilet  soaps,  poultry 
feeds,  shoe  polish,  in  priming  canvas 
and  in  treating  pulp  board  covering  as 
well  as  many  other  articles. 


3^  i*^  ^n^ire  FEEDS 

unless  yott  compaxe 

BESOnSj 


No  amount  of  figuring  with  pencil  and  paper  will  tell  you 
just  how  good  a  dairy  ration  is. 

Study  of  a  formula  may  give  you  a  general  idea  about  the 
protein,  fats,  minerals,  etc.,  a  feed  contains,  but  the  big 
thing  is,  "what  will  it  show  in  the  milk  pail?" — and  an 
actual  test  is  the  only  way  to  answer  that  question. 

You  never  can  say  truly  that  a  feed  is  "good"  or  "poor" 
unless  you  speak  in  terms  of  results.  A  feed  is  never 
"high  priced"  or  "low  priced"  unless  the  amount  of  milk 
it  produces  is  taken  into  consideration.  You  can't  com- 
pare either  feeds  or  prices  on  any  other  basis. 

The  unchanging  Larro  formula  was  developed  with  results 
in  mind,  and  many  exclusive  manufacturing  processes  keep 
Larro  always  the  same.  Because  of  this,  we  have  been 
able  to  offer  continuously  since  1912  our  guarantee,  which 
allows  you  to  feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to  any  cow  and  get 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


M^ 


lSi6) 
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The    SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


DAIRY    COUNCIL    SERVICE 


The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy    Council 


R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

mi  Arch  Strttt 

PHILADELPHIA 
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McCormick  Deering 

Corn  Planters 


^£3:;xi^^ 


A  Great  Combination  of  Time 
Proved  Features 

'^J'lic  McConnick-Deering  planters  combine  oldtlme-proved 
juiiR-ipk's  with  the  simphfied  design,  wliicli  insures  greater 
accuracy  and  a  wider  range  of  adaptability  to  the  different 
rc'(juirenients.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  perfect 
tills  combination.  The  result  is  a  series  of  planters  which 
have  no  untried  features.  Their  superiority  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  proved  princi})les  are  combined  and 
:i])})lic'd. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


£SCO  MILK   COOLING  BOX 


Keep  You  Milk 
below  50  degrees 


Sizes  to 
accommodate 
2-14  cans 


Make  Low 
Bacteria  counts 
— increase  profits 

We  furnish  either  the  complete  outfit  or  just  the  cooling  unit  installed  in  your 
own  concrete  cooling  box.     Full  specifications  and  price  sent  on  request. 

Eastern  Sales  Company^  Distributors 

140  East  Market  Street  West  Chester,  Pa. 


TAKE  CARE  OF   FRESH  COW 

Cows  about  to  freshen  should  be  given 
special  care  and  attention.  A  mash  made 
with  hot  water  and  wheat  bran  to  which 
a  little  salt  has  been  added  is  excellent 
just  before  and  after  freshening.  Feed 
tlie  niasli  at  blood  temperature.  For  at 
least  a  day  after  freshening  give  only 
warm    water   to  drink. 


SPEAKING    OF    LONG   NAMES 

A  policeman  caught  a  Welsh  motorist 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  "Your  name, 
please?"  he  demanded.  "Aubrey  I>lew- 
llyn  Brynmor  Af  Llwellyn,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  officer  put  his  notebook  away  and 
looked   sternly   at   the   offender. 

'Well,  don't  let  me  catch  you  again," 
he  said. 


DAIRY   INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


(Continued   from   page    1) 
and  compared   the  sizes  of  tiie   vital  or- 
gans of  some  noted  cows  in  this  study. 

Dr.  Craves  followed  with  a  demon- 
stration of  the  various  groups  of  dairy 
cattle  under  exj  eriment  at  the  Station. 
The  ciille  were  jjaraded  in  order  oi 
tlieir  resi)ective  development  and  in- 
volved cows  and  bulls  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  and  Jersey  breeds. 

A  driiry  luncheon  followed  which  was 
served  in  one  of  the  dairy  barns. 

Following  tiie  luncheon,  Dr.  Meigs, 
of  the  Animal  Nutrition  Department, 
made  an  interesting  address  in  whicli 
the  calcium  and  phosphate  requirements 
of  the  dairy  cows  were  discussed. 

Dr.  Miller  briefly  outlined  the  exi)eri- 
mental  work  whiclj   has   been  carried  on 


Wednesday's   Meeting 
The    day's    sessions    were    given    over 
to    i!enu)nstrations    of    the     work     being 
lone  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  and  tiie 
Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics. 

In  the  morning  session  addresses  were 
made  by  Edward  Kelly,  on  Market, 
Milk  and  Dairy  Sanitation;  Mr.  Fausen 
on  Sterilization  for  the  Precaution  of 
Bacterial  Crowtii;  C.  S.  I.eet,  on  Bac- 
terial Control,  Imjwrtant  Factors  of 
Milk  Marketing;  Mr.  MacDonald,  on  a 
Better  Sires  Program;  J.  B.  Parker,  on 
Cow  Testing  Association  Work;  Win. 
White  on  Activity  in  Milk  and  Cream; 
Alan  Ley  ton  on  the  Physical  Processes 
of  Ice  Cream  VLscolization  and  Freez- 
ing; Dr.  Holme,  Milk  Powder  and  Its 
Effect    in   Bakings;    Mr.    Meyers   on   the 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
Compiled  by  F.  E.  Martin,  Tester;  R.  G.  Waltz,  County  Agent 
During  the  month  of  February  24  herds  were  tested  having  3+0  cows  in  milk 
and  43  cows  dry.  Eight  unprofitable  cows  were  disposed  of.  Fifty-five  cows 
produced  over  40  pounds  of  fat  and  those  producing  more  titan  .50  pounds  were  22. 
Eighty-nine  cows  produced  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  milk,  wliile  44  cows  produced 
more  than  1,200  pounds. 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 


Owner  Breed 

Landis,   Wm.   H Holstein 

1  -ongacre,  C.  E I  lolstein 

Schultz    Est.,    Levi    Holstein 

Crsinus   College    Holstein 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  j)roduction: 


Exercising  the  Test  Bulls,  Beltsville  Experiment  Farods,  Beltsville,  Md. 


in  connection  with  the  use  of  sprouted 
oats  in  the  study  of  reproduction  in 
dairy  animals,  wliile  Thomas  Wood- 
ward, in  charge  of  the  Beltsville  Farm, 
outlined  the  develo])ment,  progress  and 
(-Iteration  of  the  general  farm  crops  in 
connection  with  the  Beltsville  Station. 

A  visit  to  the  Quarantine  Farm,  at 
the  Beltsville  Station,  was  also  made. 
Here  are  kept,  isolated  from  the  gen- 
eral herd,  the  cows  and  bulls  that  have 
reacted  to  the  test  for  Bovine  Ccmtag- 
ious  Abortion,  and  a  very  comprehen- 
sive study  of  both  cows  and  bulls  is 
being  conducted. 

Tuesday   Evening   Session 

The  session  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  New 
National  Museum.  The  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, R.  W.  Dunlap,  who  briefly  out- 
lined the  development  and  increa.se  of 
the  departmental  work.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  heavy  los.ses  due  to 
the   prevalence   oi  contagious    abortion. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Chief  of  Research 
Activities,  outlined  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment, while  Dr.  Fertig,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  development  oi  the  work 
of  eradicating  contagious  Bovine  Tu- 
berculosis. 

Department  motion  pictures  shown 
included  a  very  complete  presentation 
of  the  ravages  of  the  European  Corn 
Borer;  Milk  for  You,  and  a  film  show- 
ing Roads  of  the  National  Parks. 


Production  of  Swiss  and  Roquefort 
Cheese,  and  Dr.  Belt  on  the  Utilization 
ot   Whey. 

Luncheon 
The      following      luncheon  ,    prepared 
by    the    employees    of   the    Laboratories 
of  the    Bureau   of  Dairying,  was   served 
the  visitors: 

Swiss-Cheese  Sandwiches 
The  bread  was  nuide  in  our  baking 
laboratory  using  4  per  cent,  skim-milk 
I'owder  made  by  a  process  developed  in 
the  laboratory  which  insures  proper 
volume   and   texture. 

The  butter  was  made  in  the  Grove 
City  Creamery  by  the  sweet-cream 
method   developed   in  the  laboratory. 

The  Swiss  Cheese  was  made  in  the 
laboratory  using  the  clarification  and 
pure-culture  method  developed  in  the 
laboratory. 

Cottage-Cheese  Salad 
The  cottage  cheese  was  made  in  the 
laboratory.  The  basis  of  the  dressing 
is  a  concentrated  sour  skim-milk  made 
by  a  method  developed  in  the  labora- 
tory All  recipes  in  which  this  product 
is  used  are  the  result  of  tests  made  in 
our  baking  laboratory. 

Waffles  With  Maple  Syrup 
The  waffles  are  made  with  concentrat- 
ed sour  skim-milk. 

Ice   Cream 
Made   in    the   laboratory   using  cream 
produced  on  the  Beltsville  Farm. 

(Continued  on  pagtf  IS) 


Owner 
Landis,   Wm. 


H. 


Ursinus    College    ^  .^^ 

Schultz    Est.,    I  .evF    .' 

1  -ongacre,   C.    F^ 

Honor  Cows  Producing  40  Lbs.  of  Fat  or  More  During  Month 


Breed 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 


Cows 
in  herd 

21 

l.'i 

U 

15 

Cows 
in  herd 

21 

15 

14 

15 


Average 

Lbs.  Milk 

1210* 

905 

Hf)6 

895* 


I 


Average 
,bs.  Fat 

40.(»* 

34.2* 

31.5 

31.2 


Landis,  Wm. 


Owner 
H 


V 


Deiihler's  Sons,  .las. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Name    &    Breed 

of  Cow 
9 


n 


33 
32 
22 
5 
10 
19 
20 
Mona 
Trophv 
H.  Hock 
B.  Cup 
\'iola 
Nellie 
Betsy 
Rena 
12 


9 
6 
4 


Wismer,  Chas.  E. 
Schultz, 


I'rsinus   College    No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

C. 

E 

Warren    Lady 

Colantha 

Cierhard,  Owen   Mary 

Black    T. 
Nancy 
R.    Cow 
Alice 

No.   15 

No.  2 

N'incent   loanna    1 

Veema 
Blackie 
Joanna    2 

Murphy,  Harvey  Lady 

Hazel 
Beets 
Lightfoot 


Allebnrh,  H.  D. 
.Mderfer, 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
A  y  r. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Ayr. 
Hoi. 
H.)I. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 


Lbs. 

Milk 

2881 

1624 

2108 

1526 

1691 

1.599 

1210 

1184 

1515 

1.574 

1400 

1151 

1045 

1156 

1425 

1257 

1562 

1.551 

1910 

1117 

1.386 

1397 

1288 

11.59 

1.506 

1484 

1145 

1053 

1296 

1571 

1495 

1.526 

1893 

1299 

1.^38 

1546 

1403 

1120 

1221 


% 
Fat 
3.6 
4.4 
3.2 
4.0 
2.8 
2.0 
3.5 
3.5 
4.8 
4.1 
4.0 
4.2 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.3 
4.5 
4.0 
3.2 
3.9 
4.4 
3.4 
4.6 
.3.5 
3.8 
3.2 
.3.7 
4.0 
3.2 
3.5 
3.3 
3.5 
2.8 
.3.9 
.3.6 
.3.4 
3.2 
.3.8 
3.3 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
103.7** 
71.5* 
67.5* 
61.0* 
47.3* 
46.4* 
42.4* 
41.4* 
72.7 
64.5 
56.0 
48.4 
18.1 
46.2 
45.6 
41.5 
70.3* 
62.0* 
61.1* 
43.6* 
61.0 
47.5 
59.2 
40.6 
57.2 
47.5* 
42.4 
12.1 
41.5 
55.0 
49.3 
53.4* 
.53.0* 
.50.7* 
48.2* 
.52.6 
44.9 
42.6 
40.3 


*  Milked  3  times  a  day. 
**Milked  4  times  a  day. 


CHESTER  VALLEY   COW   TESTING   ASSOCIATION 
Warren  Shingle,  Tester 

The  Chester  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  their  seventh  year  April 
1.  1927,  with  nineteen  whole-year  members.  There  were  .503  cows  in  the  Associa- 
tion during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  result  for  the  six   vears  testing  is  as  follows: — 

Year                         Av.   No.  Cows                             Lbs.   Milk  Lbs.   Fat 

1922  400.57                                        6,616  278.3 

1923  .^35.82                                     6.970  280.9 

1924  36.3.71                                     7,247  294.6 

1925  .376.73                                       6.186  28.3.1 

1926  260.66                                     6.011  276.3 

1927  145.67                                     6,085  291.0 

The  result  for  the  members  is  as  follows:  — 

Total  averapre  number  of  cows  in  the   Association    445.67 

Av.  per  cow:      Lbs.  of  milk   6,085. 

Lbs.   of  butterfat    291.0 

Percentage    of    butterfat     4.8 

Value    of   prodjict    272.96 

Cost   of   pasture    8.78 

Cost  of  roughage    23.25 

Cost    of   grain    45..30 

Total  cost  of  feed    77..33 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost    195.63 

Returns  for  %\  expended  for  feed   3.53 

Individual  Herd  Records 
Eight  herds  with  an  average  of  5  or  nu)rc  cows  exceeded  an  average  production 
of  .300  lbs.  of  butterfat.     A  complete  list  of  the.se  herds  follows:  — 


Owner's    Name    and    Address 

Av.No. 
1  cows  1 

Breed              1 

Lbs.  ! 
milk 

Lbs.  ! 
fat 

County 

C.  E.    Mather,  West   Chester.... 
Norman    K.   Beach,   Parkesburg, 
R-1       

1    17.25  1 

1               1 

1  20.26  ! 

1  30.17  1 

17.42 

1 
15.00 
25.58 

18.67 
13.33 

RJ    &    GJ 

R    &    OG 

RG 

RG-GG-RJ-GJ 

R.F 
RJ 

RJ 

GH    &    R    &   GJ 

7,453 

7,099 
6,802 
6,861 

6,568 
6,166 

6,188 

7,879 

.352.7 

3.52.3 
350.4 
.345.0 

348.2 
312.6 

310.3 
304.5 

Chester 
Chester 

Harry  B.  Shenk,  Elverson  

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Carter,  Pocopson. 
Claverach   Farm— James    Speirs, 
Drtwnintrtown.     Pa.        

Chester 
Chester 

Chester 

Wm.    M.  Lloyd,   Downingtown. 
Wallace    C.    Pierson,    Downing- 

towrn                    

Chester 
Chester 

Jonathan  P.  Styer,  Glen   Moore. 

Chester 

"Another  thing  we  hke  about  it  is 
that  the  price  of  the  feed  is  the 


most  satisfactory  we  can  get" 


These  three  cozvs  averaged  for  the  year  10,508  lbs.  of  milk  and 
369.9  lbs.  butterfat  on  Amco  24%  Dairy. 


A  year's  record 


I 


Feed  cost  per  pound  butter- 
fat (.all  feed)       


J.  P.  White 
and  Sons  of 
Hickory,  Pa., 
owners  of  the 
cows  shown 
above,  recent- 
ly wrote  us  their  experience 
with  Amco  24%  Dairy  feed. 
They  said: 

*'We  have  used  your  24% 
feed  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  has  the  right  amount  of 
bulk  and  is  palatable  to  the 
cows.  We  mix  our  own  corn 
and  oats  with  it,  usually 
about  one  part  corn  and  oats 
to  four  of  the  24%.  Another 
thing  we  like  about  it  is  that 
the  price  of  the  feed  is  the 
most  satisfactory  we  can  get. 

**The  record  of  our  herd  for 
the  past  year  with  Amco  24% 
Dairy  follows: 

Average  number 

cows  milked  17 

Cost  per  100  lbs. 
milk  (including  all 
feed)  SI. 25 

Return  for  $1.00  ex- 
pended for  feed         2.40 

Feed  cost  per  pound 
butterfat 37 


with  Amco  24%  Dairy 

Average   number   of   cows 
milked 17 

Cost  per   1 00  lbs.  milk  (in- 
cluding all  feed)     .    .    .     .   $1.25 

Return  for  $1.00  expended 
for  feed $2.40 


$  .37 


The  first  cow 
to  the  left  of 
the  picture 
produced 
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11,180  lbs.    of 

milk;471.31bs. 

fat.  Her  profit 

for    the  year 

over  feed  costs 

was  $225.40. 

,  "The  second  cow  produced 

9,763  lbs.  of  milk;  306..3  lbs.  of 

fat.    Profit  for  the  year  over 

feed  costs,  $157.48. 

"Cow  No.  3  in  the  picture 
produced  10,582  lbs.  of  milk; 
332.1  lbs.  of  fat.  Profit  for  the 
year  over  feed  costs,  $169.26." 
Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service 
is  regularly  accumulating  ex- 
perience of  this  kind.  Amco 
249^,  Dairy  does  well,  not  for 
one  year  but  year  after  year, 
and  every  year  the  cows  do 
better. 

We  must  get  two  dollars  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  feed.  One  dollar 
goes  for  hay,  silage,  and  grain; 
one  dollar  goes  for  labor  and 
other  costs.  What  comes  in 
over  the  two  dollars  is  real 
profit. 

Mr.  White  made  40  cents  on 
each  two  dollars  spent.  This  is 
an  earning  of  20%  on  his  invest- 
ment. Amco 
24%  Dairy 
can  do  this 
for  you,  too. 


AMCO 

(feed  mixing  service 

^AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY^ 


Executive  Offices— Peoria,  111. 
Plants  at:  Peoria,  III.;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 
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MARKET- 
ING TIME 
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Clean,  cool  milk  until  mar- 
keting time  is  certain  with  a 
cooling  tank  and  cooling 
house,  both  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and 
moderate  in  cost. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions 
for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooling  house  and  tank  cost 
nothing.  Just  ask  for  them. 

"Concrete  on  the  Dairy  Farm,"  an  illustrated 
booklet,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  orfianization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1313  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


FARQUHAR 
DAIRY  BOILER 

will  help  you  produce  certified  milk.  Farmers  and 
Dairymen  have  found  this  Boiler  most  convenient, 
easily  and  quickly  steamed  and  by  virtue  of  its  interior 
arrangement,  it  is  most  economical.  Just  the  Boiler 
for  sterilizing,  heating  water,  cooking  feeds,  heating 
molasses  for  mixing  sweet  feeds,  etc. 

Built  in  full  accord  with  the  American  Society  of 

Mechanical    Engineers'   Code   and   meets   every   rcquire- 

ment   of  the  state   of   New  York.       A   great   time  and 

labor  saver.    Helps  to  get  that   higher  price  for  milk.    Write  for  complete 

specifications  and  rock  bottom  price. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  461,  York,  Pa. 


=11 1 C  t  ^^ 

THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LITTER  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Straw  is  a  material  which  is  very  sat- 
isfactory for  litter  in  the  poultry  house. 
It  must  not  be  musty  or  moldy.  When 
used  in  the  brooder  house,  It  should  al- 
ways be  cut  in  short  lengths,  about  two 
inces  long.  Oat,  rye  or  wheat  straw 
piay  be  used. 


PROVIDE  FALL  PASTURE 
Sweet  clover  sown  in  wheat  or  oats 
this  spring  will  provide  considerable 
pasture  in  the  fall,  and  next  summer  it 
will  carry  2  to  4  cows  per  acre.  Dairy 
farmers  are  urged  to  try  this  cheap 
method  of  summer  feeding.  The  soil 
must  be  sweet. 


HALF  FARM  COOPERATIVES 

BUY  AS  WELL  AS  SELL 

Fifty  j>er  cent,  of  the  farmers'  busi- 
ness associations  in  the  United  States 
engage  to  some  extent  in  cooperative 
buying.  Some  of  them  are  formed  ex- 
clusively for  that  purpose,  altiiough  the 
majority  buy  eoiiimodities  simply  as  a 
side-line,  tiieir  main  function  being  co- 
oi)eriitive  seliiufr.  Cooperative  purclias- 
ing  was  reported  by  5,.'J8()  associations 
last  year,  aceordinji  to  rejxtrts  received 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  this  number  62  per 
cent,  bouglit  feeds;  iT  per  cent,  fuel;  30 
in»r  cent,  containers;  UO  per  cent,  seed';; 
1!>  jier  cent,  fertilizer;  1.5  i)er  cent,  build- 
ing materials;  i;j  per  cent,  fencing 
material;  11  per  cent.  imi)lements  and 
niaciiinery;  7  ])er  cent,  hardware;  5  i>er 
cent,  sjujiy  materials;  and  lU)  per  cent, 
handled    miscellaneous    eoiuinodities. 

Purchasing  activities  are  not  confined 
to  the  cooperatives  of  any  ])articular  sec- 
tion of  tiie  country.  'I'he  largest  per- 
centage of  cooperatives  engaged  in  pur- 
cliasing,  iiowever,  is  found  in  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Oiiio,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Dakota.  More 
than  ()0  per  cent,  of  the  associations  in 
these  States  purciiase  sup])Iies  for  tlieir 
members. 

The  associations  in  New  l-'jigland  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  bought  large- 
ly feeds  ,ind  fertilizers,  and  the  a.ssocia- 
tions  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  fer- 
tilizers and  seeds.  Those  in  the  North 
Central  States  bought  feeds  and  fuel 
largely,  and  those  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  containers,  including  barrels,  bas- 
kets,   bags,  crates   and   fruit  packages. 

Ry  commodity  groups,  the  percentage 
<-f  associations  reporting  cooperative  sell- 
ing were  as  follows:  Clrain  associations 
H()  per  cent.;  fruits  and  vegetables,  58 
per  cent.;  forage  eroi)S,  .50  jier  cent.; 
j)oultry  and  i)oultry  jiroducts,  .'JO  per 
cent.;  wool,  ',i\  ])er  cent.;  cotton  and 
cotton  products,  27  per  cent.;  livestock, 
*2.3  per  cent.;  dairy  products,  18  per  cent.; 
nuts,  ].'}  per  cent.;  and  tobacco,  8  per 
cent. 


MORE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

IN  COLD  STORAGE 

Over  .■J,iOO,000  dozen  more  eggs  and 
.3,(X)0,000  pounds  more  poultry  were  in 
tlie  71  licensed  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  Pennsylvania  on  March  .')1  this  year 
than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry.  With 
the  exception  of  l)utter,  a  greater  amount 
of  practically  all  iniportant  food  pro- 
ducts were  in  storage.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eggs  in  storage 
is  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the 
early  laying  season  this  year  as  com- 
pared  to   a   late   season   last   year. 

The  amount  of  important  food  pro- 
ducts in  cold  storage  on  Marcli  31  as 
well  as  the  amount  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago  are  as  follows: 

Food  Products  in  Cold  Storage 

March  31,  March  31 
1927  1926 

Eggs    in    .shell,    doz.  .3,789,427       337,464 

out  of  shell,  lbs.    ..1,98.3,129     1,202,089 

Rutter,    ms    217,774     1,364,939 

Poultry,    Ihs    6,297,675     2,446,907 

Fish,    n>s    2,562,444     2,479,353 

Game     70,429        112,511 

Beef,    Ihs    1,796,227     1,247,899 

Veal,   lbs    50,883         51,967 

Mutton,    ttis    269,115       22.5,416 

Pork,    ITks     3,671,001     2,416,016 


CORN  BORER  ATTACKS 

VARIETY  OF  PLANTS 

Corn  is  the  most  common  host  of  the 
Eurojiean  corn  borer  in  this  country, 
and  as  such,  sustains  more  serious  in- 
jury than  any  of  the  other  plants  at- 
tacked. Several  field  crops,  weeds,  and 
flowering  ph  nts  are  attacked,  also,  but 
no  severe  money  loss  due  to  injury  has 
occurred  on  any  except  corn.  Many  of 
the  other  plants  serve  primarily  as  a 
shelter. 

In  New  England,  224  species  of  plants 
are  recorded  as  hosts  of  the  corn  borer. 
Not  more  than  38  of  these,  however,  are 
kncwn  to  constitute  real  food  plants  for 
the  pest.  Among  the  plants  quarantined 
in  the  East  by  the  federal  horticultural 
board,  either  because  of  susceptibility  or 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  they  are 
carriers,  are:  Corn  and  broom-corn,  in- 
cluding all  parts  of  the  stalk,  all  sor-^ 
ghum,  Sudan  grass,  celery,  green  beans'' 
in  the  pod,  beets  with  top,  rhubarb, 
chrysanthemum,  aster,  cosmos,  zinnia, 
liollyhock,  gladiolus,  dahlia,  and  oat  and 
rye  straw. 

Quarantine  West 

In  the  West  where  the  borer  usually 
produces  but  one  brood  in  a  season,  the 
quarantine  applies  to  corn,  broom-corn, 
and  all  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass,  ex- 
cept the  grains  of  these  when  properly 
cleaned. 

Experiments  prove  that  the  borer  can 
be  quite  effectively  checked  in  the  East 
by  thorotighly  destroying  all  refuse  in- 
cluding corn  stubbles,  old  stalks,  and 
cobs  including  waste  that  accumulates 
around  canning  factories.  The  refuse 
sliould  be  destroyed  in  the  spring  pre- 
vious to  May  1,  or  before  the  borer 
changes  to  the  moth  which  will  lay 
eggs  to  produce  the  next  generation. 

The  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  local  farm  organizations  in  the  coun- 
ties most  seriously  infested  are  co-oper- 
ating with  the  farmers  and  the  federal 
government  to  show  the  farmers  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  borer  and  to 
help   them    with    individual   problems. 
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The  dairyman  who  buys  feed  in  small 
quantities  at  retail  and  .sells  his  milk 
at  wholesale,  stands  a  rather  poor  chance 
pf  making  money  in  dairying. 


INTENDED  TRUCK  GROWING 

ACREAGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

As  another  indication  of  spring,  come 
the  estimates  on  the  intended  acreages 
to  be  planted  to  truck  crops  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  The  estimates 
arc  ba.sed  on  the  present  intentions  of 
farn»ers  and  will  be  checked  by  later 
figures  made  after  the  crops  are  in  the 
ground. 

A  falling  off  of  5%  from  last  year's 
acreage  is  predicted  for  both  table  and 
can-house  tomatoes.  Cantaloupe  plant- 
ings will  decrease  7%,  while  watermel- 
ons, according  to  these  early  compila- 
tions, will  suffer  a  still  greater  cut  of 
15%.  Sweet  corn  acreage  will  be  5% 
short  of  last  year's  market,  if  the  far- 
mers plant  as  they  have  indicated. 
Onion  and  string  bean  plantings  will  ) 
show  a  slight  .set  back  of  3%.  The  lima 
bean   acreage  will  drop  12%. 

Strawberries  promise  to  le  plentiful 
this  summer,  with  the  20%  increase  in 
acreage  that  the  farmers  contemplate. 
A  government  report  warns  that  price* 
will  probably  be  lower  than  last  year, 
because  of  the  large  acreage  planted  of 
thiS  table  delicacy  in  the  South  and 
Mid- west.  Green  peas  will  be  more 
plentiful  by  10%  than  they  were  last 
season. 

Other  crops  which  show  increases  are 
as  follows:  Cucumbers,  8%  asparagus, 
7%;  peppers,  6%;  spinach  (spring)  3%; 
and  lettuce  (spring)  2%.  No  change  is 
indicated  in  the  acreage  of  cabbage,  cel- 
ery and  eggplant. 


BXaERlA  AND  WHAT 
IT  MEANS  TO  THE  FARMER 

(Continued  from  pag*   1) 

percent,  of  milk  sugar  in  milk,  and 
change  it  to  lactic  acid.  When  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity  is  reached,  we  say 
the  milk  is  '"on  the  turn."  When  more 
acidity  is  reached,  the  milk  becomes  sour 
and   finally  curdy  and  clabby. 

Occasionally  other  types  of  bacteria 
which  cause  the  proteins  in  milk  to 
break  down,  will  be  more  numerous  or 
overcome  the  acid  producers.  This  ex- 
plains the  decomposing  or  "rotting"  of 

iiiiiik    uciuic    iL    uccuiiicK    suur. 

Ropy  and  stringy  milk  are  caused  by 
bacteria.  These  bacteria  may  come  from 
the  udder  of  the  cow  due  to  inflamma- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
come  from  outside  sources  as  it  is  known 
that  these  organisms  live  in  surface 
water,  and  the  cows  after  wading  may 
carry  the  organisms  to  the  stable. 
These  bacteria  may  be  spread  from  cow 
to  cow  in  the  process  of  milking. 

The  dairy  manufacturing  industry  is 
entirely  dependent  on  bacteria  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.  First,  butter  is  made 
by  allowing  cream  to  ripen  or  sour  to 
a  certain  degree  of  acidity.  Butter  is 
also  made  by  pasteurizing  sweet  cream 
and  adding  a  "starter"  which  is  a  strong 
culture  of  bacteria  cells. 

Pasteurizing,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant processes  in  a  modern  dairy  plant, 
is  used  to  destroy  all  disease  bearing 
bacteria.  It  also  kills  part  of  the  acid 
producers  and  thus  keeps  milk  from 
souring  for  a  longer  time. 

Cheese  could  not  be  made  without  bac- 
teria to  cause  the  curd  to  "whey  off." 
The  many  forms  of  cheese  are  made  by 
different  uses  of  bacteria  in  the  manu- 
facture and  curing  of  the  product. 

Commercial  buttermilk  is  now  used  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  made  by  pasteur- 
izing sweet  skim  milk  and  adding  a  com- 
mercial "starter"  of  acid  producing  bac- 
teria. Pasteurization  produces  a  good 
flavor,  renders  it  safe  from  disease  bear- 
ing bacteria,  and  insures  the  uni- 
formity of  the  product.  Commercial 
buttermilk  is  more  nutritious  than  but- 
termilk from  churned  sour  cream.  It 
is  not  diluted  with  water  as  is  usually 
done  in  the  process  of  a  churning. 

Fermented  milks  are  also  made  by  the 
use  of  certain  types  of  bacteria.  They 
are  often  described  in  the  case  of  weak 
digestion. 

By  these  illustrations  we  can  see  that 
dairy  manufacture  and  the  study  of  bac- 
teria are  very  closely  related. 

Bacteria  are  very  beneficial  to  life. 
Plants  could  not  use  food  from  the  soil, 
animals  could  not  digest  their  food,  and 
the  human  race  could  not  long  exist  if 
these  tiny  organisms  were  not  present 
While  there  are  some  types  of  harm- 
ful bacteria,  science  is  finding  many 
ways  to  combat  these.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  the  death  rate 
due  to  germ  disease,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
crease of  population,  is  becoming  lower. 


OVERLOOKED 

During  a  recent  S]>eed-law  enforce- 
ment wave  in  a  western  state  a  motor 
policeman  stopped  an  autoist.  He  was 
met  by  the  inquiry,  "What  are  you  stop- 
ping me  forP    I  wasn't  speeding." 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  I  am  not  drunk — have  not  even 
been   drinking." 

"I  know  that,  too,  but  you  haven't 
your  dimmers   on." 

"That's  funny;  I  certainly  put  on 
everything  that  Mary  laid  out  for  me." 

— Ezcbuge. 


Itis  hard  to  keep  it  up    

witii  nothing  to  est  but  grass 

AHORSE  doing  hard  field  work  always  gets 
his  supper  of  grain.  You  wouldn't  think  of 
just  turning  him  out  to  pasture.  He  couldn't 
keep  up  on  grass  alone. 

Making  milk  is  actually  a  bigger  drain  on  a  cow 
than  spring  work  is  on  a  horse.  The  energy 
used  in  making  milk  and  repairing  body  tissues 
calls  for  even  more  grain  than  the  horse  gets. 

Feed  Purina  Cow  Chow  throughout  the  summer. 
Youll  have  healthy  cows  that'll  give  you  more 
milk  right  through  the  summer,  fall  and  winter. 
Youll  need  less  feed  in  the  fall— and  youll  be  get- 
ting extra  milk  when  other  cows  are  in  a  slump! 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Milla  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for 
a  Purina  Cow 
Book  —  free 


MANY  HERDS  AWAIT  TB  TEST 
On  April  1,  a  total  of  2,706  herds  in 
64  counties  were  awaiting  the  tubercu- 
lin test  on  the  individual  herd  plan 
and  all  the  herds  in  210  townships  in  44 
counties  were  awaiting  the  test  on  the 
area  plan,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

Up  to  that  date  8,706  herds  totaling 
68,886  cattle  had  been  accredited  by  the 
individual  herd  test  and  681  whole  town- 
ships including  462,241  cattle  had  been 
teited  by  the  area  plan. 


SOIL  SURVEYS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
75  soil  surveys  begun  or  completed  in  29 
States  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  total  area  surveyed 
In  these  projects  aggregates  24,219 
square  miles,  or  16,600,160  acres.  This 
brings  the  total  area  surveyed  and 
mapped  in  detail  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  up  to  708,670  square  miles,  or 
463,648,680  acres.  Reconnaissance  sur- 
veys have  also  been  made  amounting  to 
074,262  square  miles. 


USE  SKIMMILK  POWDER 
Skimmilk  powder  Is  proving  almost  a 
perfect  substitute  for  skimmilk  in  rais- 
ing dairy  calves.  It  can  now  be  pur- 
chased generally  through  feed  dealers 
and  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  warm  water. 
Calf-raising  thus  becomes  easier  in  com- 
munities  where   whole   milk  is  sold. 


There  are  only  two  reasons  why  a 
man  should  farm ;  because  he  likes  farm- 
ing and  because  he  can  make  money  at 
it.    The  good  farmer  combines  the  two. 
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MARSHALLVALE 
GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sire,  Confident  Senator  95001 ,  by  Lone  Pine 
Senator  59906  AK,  a  double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May. 

Heifer«=i  And  hulls  for  s^ale,  s..me  of  them  out  of  AR 
cows  with  good  records.  All  are  registered  and  tested, 
Federal  Accredited  herd.  Come  and  make  your  own 
selections,  prices  are  reasonable. 

J.  ALBERT  MARSHALL 

Kennelt  Square,  Penna. 


Established  1893        Terms-Cash  on  Delivery       You  Save  the  Difference 

J.  R.  WYCKOFF 

Manufacturer  of 

MERCER    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEDS 

A  Postcard  will  bring  you  samples  and  prices,  and  we  will  appreciate  the 

opportunity  to  quote  on  any  quantity  without  urging  you  to  buy 

Delivery  if  desired  at  $1.50   per  ton  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 

Custom  Grindingr  and  Mixing 

When  your  truck  is  unloaded  your  grist  is  ready 

LAWRENCEVILLE.  N.  J.  Telephone  LawrenceviUe  121 


SUPERIOR  in  pro- 
duction, regular 
in  calving,  noted  for 
size  and  vigor,  con- 
sistent in  profits  re- 
turned—Hoi  steins 

are  known  as  the 
most  dependable  of 
all  dairy  cows. 

Write  for  literature 
*)he  "Extension  Senna 

MOLSTEINI^-.'SFRIESIAK 

Association    <J    Amimca 

230  East  Ohio  St.    Chicago,  Illinois 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Cheiter,  Pa. 


EMBARGO  ON  CANADIAN 

MILK  AND  CREAM  MODIFIED 

'l'lu>  eiiibargo  against  luilk  and  croaiii 
t'roni  the  Canadian  territory  within  a 
radius  of  200  miles  of  Montreal  placed 
\,y  the  Lniteil  States  Dei)artnient  of 
Agrieiilture  Mareli  'iti,  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  be- 
eausf  of  an  ei)ideitiie  of  typhoid  fever, 
was  modified  April  2()tli.  The  change  in 
the  fmiiarp)  jjerniits  milk  and  cream 
l)ro(hKed  in  this  section  of  Ontario  to  be 
brought  into  this  country,  but  the  em- 
bargo remains  in  force  on  all  the  terri- 
tory in  the  Province  of  Quebec  included 
ill   the  original  embargo. 

Tiie  miidification  was  innde  by  the  De- 
jjartment  of  Agriculture  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  I'nited  States  Public 
Health  Service,  based  upon  information 
secured  from  its  own  agents  and  the 
Dominion  health  authorities  and  on  as- 
surances of  extremely  rigid  sanitary  con- 
trol Ity  the  provincial  authorities  of 
Ontario.  Milk  and  cream  i)roduced  in 
any  part  of  tliat  i)rovince  may  now  be 
shipped  into  the  I'nited  States,  but  no 
milk  and  cream  i)roduced  in  the  re- 
stricted area  of  the  I'rovince  of  Quebec 
shii)ped  into  Ontario  may  l)e  shipped 
out  to  the  United  States. 

Telegraphic  instructicnis  advising  of 
the  modification  of  the  embargo  have 
been  issued  to  collector  of  customs,  con- 
sular officers  in  Canada,  and  to  import 
control  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  which  enforced  the  terms  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  under  wliich  the- 
tinl)argt»   was   placed. 


M  AG  N ETO 

REPAIR     SERVICE 

STATIONARY AUTO     MARINE 

—  Official  Service — 

Webster  Wico,  K.  W.,  Berling,  Slmmt, 

S.  BobCh.  Splitdorf.  leaglc 

Mail  Orderi  Uur  Specially 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Wood— Tile— Cement— Metal 

I'SSS  TANKS 

BROODER   HOUSES 


Better  Milk 

by  simply  using  the 

^5^  Rinse 

85%  of  bacteria  in  milk  comes  from  contact 
with  non-sterile  cans  and  other  utensils  at  the 
farm.  %%ot  them  can  bo  removed  by  a  B-K  rinse. 


1 

BACTERIA 


Separators 

B-K  rapidly  di?soIve9  the  invisi- 
ble f\lm  of  casein  and  other  mat- 
ter that  clings  to  the  bowl  and 
fittinifs-  After  washintf  as  usu- 
al, vou  rinse  in  water  containing  a     ^ACTCRI 
little  B-K,  etTecting  remarkable      without fr« 
reduction  in  bacteria  and  germs.      wKSCtiMnK 

o  —  J  *—  o~„^„*„..  U.jllotin  119  * 

MJlking  Machine  Parts 

Just  keep  them  between    QC^ 
milkings  in  a  dilution  of      fj/O 
B-K  and  water.  For  pro-  fi__4.__j. 
tection   against  possible  OaCXCrw 


Cor.  S.  Warren  and  Front  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Phone  4123 


Sjyj?  EQUIPMENT 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

AND 
LOW  PRICES  NOW 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M  P  NORRISTOWN,   PA 


ONE-FIFTH  OF  FARM  HOMES 

HAVE  RUNNING  WATER 
One  out  of  every  live  farm  homes  in 
IVnnsylvaiiia  has  nmniiig  water  and  a 
heating  system,  according  to  estimates  as 
of  January  1,  1927,  compiled  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  One  of  every  eight  farm 
homes  is  also  etpiipped  with  a  bathroom. 
'IMie  number  t)f  farm  homes  having 
running  water  totals  H,i:W,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  farms.  'I'lie  counties  having 
the  highest  percentage  of  their  farm 
homes  etjuipped  are  IMiiladelphia,  Ches- 
ter, Delaware,  Lancaster,  York,  Washing- 
ton, Somerset,  Schuylkill,  Montgomery, 
Cambria  and  Allegheny. 

l»hiladeli)hia   county    leads   in  percent- 
age   of    farms    having    bathrooms,    with 
more      than      two-thirds      so     equipped. 
Montgomery   and    Chester  counties   rank 
next   with    almost   one-third   having  this 
convenience.        Delaware   and    Allegheny 
follow     with    about    one-fourth.     Forest 
cnunty    takes    bottom    place    with    only 
11    farm>    having   up-to-date   etpiipment. 
Farms    having    heating    systems    total 
4a,7()J>,   an    increase   of   about   4,000   dur 
iiig  tlie  past  year.     The  leading  counties 
in    percentage    of    farm    homes    equipped 
Hre    Delaware,    Chester    and    Westmore- 
land.    Other  counties   having  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  farm  homes  .so  equip- 
l-.ed  include   Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Chester,   hLrie,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Lancas- 
ter,  Lawrence,   Lebanon,   Lehigh,   Mont- 
gomery.      Northampton,       Philadelphia, 
Sciiuylkill,        Sonu^rset,        Susquehanna, 
Washington    and    Wayne. 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

JAMES  M.  ANDERSON 

Bell  Phone  3099^' 

R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BABY    CHICKS 

Barred  Reck  Chicles  $15.00  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  $15.00  per  100 

Leghorns  $12  00  per  100 

Good  Stock,  Free  Delivery 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warran  St..  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Reports  recently  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and 
buildings  in  this  country  declined  about 
25  per  cent  from  1920  to  1926.  Land, 
alone,  declined  about  a  third,  but  farm 
buildings  increased  two  per  cent. 


removed 
by  B-K 
Rim 


What  a  cow  is  fed  aflfects  profits  more 
than  any  other  element  In  her  care  and 
keep. 


Ik. 


spread  of  infection,  from 
cow  tc  cow  while  milk- 
ing, rinse  the  cups  and 
tubes  in  a  pail  of  the 
B-K  dilution  after 
milking  each  cow.  Send  for  Milk' 
ing  Machine  Bulletin  124.        

Cans        ^ 

ithotttBK  Rinse 
with  B-K  Rins 

Illustrations  are  based  on  actual 
•tests.    Milk   Can    No.    1    after 
washing    with    hot   water    and 
brusli.  contained   41.000.000  bacteria  (not 
lit  to  receive  milk).  Can  No.  2  after  wash- 
ing the  same  way  was  given  a  B-K  rinse.  99%  of  all 
bacteria  in  the  can  was  destroyed.   Send  for  our 
Bulletin  928  on  sterilizing  milk  cans. 
General  Laboratorie*.  Dcpt.  108E,  Madison,  Wu. 


it's^ood^ig^^ 


and  \t\  Cheap 


Will 


Stord^ge  Batter> 
&ncl   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
oatteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coateiville,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 
in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 
HOLSTEINS  -  GUERNSEYS  -  JERSEYS 

A  Sttcialty 

AU  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  told 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 

Phone  72  HiflitiUwB.  H.  J. 


.;! 


Build  with  Concrete 

•  for  economy  tnd  permanence. 
Get  a  better  mixture  tnd  do  away 
with   hard  hand-labor  by  using  a 

Peerless   Concrete    Mixer 

Built  in  2  sizci  for  farm  use.    One 
H.P.  »ngine  will  operate.      Built 

strong  but  priced  low. 

Writ*  for  cataltt  A.M.  DKLLINGEI,  Lancatter,Pa. 
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THE  BIGGEST  AND  BEST  PLACE  FOR 

Dairy  Supplies 


.Milk  Strainers 


Milking 
Stools 


Thermometers 


Wash  Tanks 


Bottle 
Washing  Machines 


f 


6-Can 
Milk  Can  Sterilizers 


Babcock 
Cream  Testers 


BE  SURE 

YOU    HAVE    OUR 

CATALOG 

Sent  on  request  if  you 
haven't  a  copy.  Hundreds  of 
items  for  dairymen  pictured 
and  priced.  Address  nearest 
store. 


Milk  Pails 


Qern^Bassett  Company  1  K'/K  1 1  '-"t&Si^  '"•  I 


Brooms,    Scriib    and    Bottle 
Bruslies    for    Dairymen 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


(Continued 

Cake 

Made  in  the  baking  laboratory  using 
concentrated  sour  skim-milk. 

Milk 
Produced  at  the  Beltsville  Farm. 


Coffee 
The   sterilized  coffee  cream   was  pro- 
duced on  the  Beltsville  Farm  and  bottl- 
ed and  sterilized  in  the  laboratory. 

Wednesday  afternoon's  session  was 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd 
S.  Tenney.  Assistant  Chief  in  charge  of 
service  and  regulatory  work. 

Addresses   were   made  by    Mr.   Shoup, 
on    International    Trade    in    Dairy    Pro- 
ducts;   W.    K.    Callander   on    Milk    Pro- 
duction  and   Cow   Population   Statistics; 
L.    W.    Davis     on     Production,     Storage 
Stocks,    Market    Receipts,   etc.,  of   dairy 
products.     Mr.    Tolley  .on    Dairy    Farm 
Management;    F.    A.    Buechel    on    Dairy 
Marketing    Studies;    Dr.    Stine    on    For- 
eign   Competition;     C.     L.     Christenson, 
Cooperative    Marketing   of.    Dairy     Pro- 
ducts;  R.  C.  Potts,  Standardization  and 
Inspection  of  Dairy  Products,  and  J.  C. 
Marguis,   How    Dairy    Economics   Infor- 
mation is  Published  and  Disseminated. 

Thursday's  Meeting 
An  added   feature  of  this   year's  con- 
vention was  that  of  including  in  the  pro- 
gram a  comprehensive  study  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  T.  S. 
Taylor,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment, after  which  the  meeting  was 
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in   charge  of    E.   G.    Montgomery,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Foodstuffs. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Department,  each  of  whom  briefly  out- 
lined the  functions  of  the  respective  de- 
partments. These  included  Frank  M. 
Surface,  Chief,  Domestic  Commerce  Di- 
vision; R.  M.  Hudson,  Chief.Simplificd 
Practices  Division;  N.  F.  Titus,  Chief, 
Transportation  Division;  H.  E.  Deinel, 
.Ir.,  As.st.  Cliicf,  Foreign  Traflic  Di- 
vision; H.  DeCoursy,  Coniincrcial  Law 
Division;  A.  R.  Hillyer,  Chief.  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Division;  J.  Hohn, 
Chief,  Statistical  Divisicm;  W.  H.  Ras- 
tall,  Chief,  Machinery  Division,  and  E. 
(*..  Montgomery,  Chief,  Foodstuffs,  Di- 
vision. 

The  general  session  was  concluded 
with  the.se  addresses,  after  which  the 
delegates  repaired  to  the  White  House 
where  they  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Calvin  Coolidge. 


KEEP  RECORDS  ON  HENS 
Forty-nine  flocks  of  laying  hens,  upon 
which  records  were  kept  during  the  past 
year,      made     their     owners     handsome 
profit.v 

Twenty-nine  flocks  in  Lancaster 
county,  averaging  381  birds,  produced 
l.Sfi  eggs  and  returned  $2.32  per  bird 
above  feed  cost  on  the  average.  In 
Juniata  county  13  flocks  averaged  180 
birds,  136  eggs  and  $2.18  per  bird  above 
feed  cost.  Bucks  cotmty  flocks,  averag- 
ing 734  birds  in  seven  flocks,  laid  132 
eggs  per  bird  for  a  return  above  feed 
cost   of  $2.42. 


FREE  BULLETINS  CONTAIN 

TIMELY  INFORMATION 
The  latest  revised  list  of  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
,\griculture,  includes  the  following  pul)- 
lications  which  are  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers, gardeners  and  fruit  growers  during 
tlie  summer  months: 

Number  Subject 

2()1  Sour  Soil   and    Liming. 

340  The  Brown  Rot  of  Fruits. 

3(»9  Tlie  Apple  Industry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

;{*)()  Tlie  Japanese  Beetle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

,'{n3  Prol)lems  in  Marketing  Pennsyl- 
vania   Wheat. 

398  S<"ale  Tn.sects  Injurious  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

104  Bovine   Infectious   .Abortion. 

405  Oriental   Fruit    Moth. 

406  Sprays  for  Japanese  Beetle. 

408  The  Vegetable  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

416  Pennsylvania   Weeds. 

417  The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  in 
Pensylvania. 

418  The  Peach  Tree  Borer  and  Its 
Control. 

428  Pennsylvania  as  a  Market  for 
Potatoes. 

429  Cooperative  Buying  and  5?elling 
by  Farmers. 

437  vSome  Phases  of  Taxation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Cir.  4  Preparation  and  Care  of  Lawns. 

Any  of  these  bulletins  will  be  sent 
free  to  persons  interested.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to  Geo.  F.  John- 
son, Editor,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Harrisburg. 


THE  WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR 

Reports    to   the    Dei)artment    of   Agri- 
culture  indicate  tiiat  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers     throughout    the     country     now 
average    $34.53    per    inontli    with    board, 
and    $48.37    per    month    witliout    board. 
The    rates    have    i)een    stationary    for    a 
year.     The  Department's  reports  indicate 
that  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  166 
l)er    cent,    of    tlie    pre-war    level,    while 
industrial  wages  are  abotit  231  per  cent, 
of   the   pre-war    rates.      It    is   also   stated 
that    competition    with     higli     industrial 
wages    has    evidently    acted    as    a    factor 
in   maintaining  the  rates  of  farm   wages 
during  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  nearly  all  the  rural  sections 
an  increase  in  supply  f)f  labor  is  rei>orte(l. 
In  the  South,  there  appears  to  be  a  de- 
crease   in    labor     supply.        (Presumably 
negro  migration  has  been  a  factor.)     In 
consideration   ((f  these   figures,   it   should 
be    remembered    that    farm    laborers    are 
frequently    unmarried    young    men    who 
are   the    sons    of   farmers. 


The  waste  is  greater  than  the  benefits 
if  cattle  are  turned  on  pasture  too  early. 


124,600  PENNA.  FARM 

HOMES  HAVE  TELEPHONES 

More  than  124,600  farms  or  62  j)er  cent 
of  all  farms  in  Pennsylvania  have  tel- 
ephones, according  to  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture.  Seven  years  ago, 
approximately  100.000  farms  had  tel- 
ephones. 

The  leading  counties  in  percentage  of 
farms  having  telephones  are:  Bradford. 
87  per  cent;  Butler,  82;  Chester.  80; 
Clarion,  76;  Cumberland,  79;  Delaware. 
75;  Franklin,  77;  Greene,  78;  Juniata, 
77;  Lycoming,  76;  Philadelphia,  93; 
Susquehanna,  79;  l^nlon,  77;  Washing- 
ton, 85;    Westmoreland,   79. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

IS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


Milk 


—-^       INTER-STAl 

Produce 


iV 


Facts  about  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now  milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their  eleventh 
year  of  use. 

3.  33*27%  of  the  users  report  average  saving 
of  2  hrs.,  12  mins.  per  day — saves  half  the 
time  in  milking.* 

4.  97»J3%  of  the  users  say  it  agrees  with  their 
cows.* 

5.  99 A%  of  the  users  say  they  get  as  much 
or  more  milk  with  the  De  Laval  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

6.  6A9%  average  increase  in  production  per 
cow  is  reported  by  those  who  claim  the 
De  Laval  Milker  increases  production.* 

7.  94.80%  of  De  Laval  users  say  their  milker 
is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all  reporting, 
14,542 — 62%  report  counts  of  10,000  and 
less.* 

9.  96A57c  of  De  Laval  users  sav  their  milker 
is  "the  best,"  "one  of  the  best,^"  or  a  "good" 
investment,  as  compared  with  other  farm 
equipment  they  own.* 

♦Based  on  reports  from  1844  De  Laval  Milker  users 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  De  Laval  Separator 
Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
6 1  Beale  Street 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 
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NASSAU  DELAWARE  COMMUNITY 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Hears  Reports  ot  Cow  Testing  Association 


The  pulsator  is  an  example  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker — only  one  moving  part! 


THE  simple  design  and  rugged  construc- 
tion of  the  De  Laval  Milker  provide  am- 
ple assurance  of  absolute  dependability. 

You  do  not  have  to  be. a  mechanic  to 
operate  a  De  Laval.  It  is  entirely  "fool- 
proof," for  there  are  no  adjustments  to  be 
made — no  one  can  alter  its  action  or  change 
the  speed  at  which  your  cows  are  milked. 


-icmir 
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'^ 


gig 
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Outfits 
for  any 
Size 
Herd 
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^   Sold  on 
Easy 
Terms 


Milk  production  in  liie  Nassau  Com- 
munity, in  Sussex  county,  Delaware, 
has  made  most  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  past  three  years'  development 
work   in   its   dairy  program. 

Not  only  has  the  volume  of  its  milk 
production  increased  steadily,  but  its 
quality  has  also  shown  steady  improve- 
ment, and  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
lias   made    money   for   its   producers. 

One  of  the  features  in  this  community 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nassau 
Cow  Testing  Program. 
This,  in  itself,  has  done 
much  to  inform  the  milk 
producers  as  to  the  profits 
or  losses  involved  in  the 
operation  of  their  dairies  in 
this    territory. 

The  third  y\nnual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Nassau  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  which 
was  held  at  Midway,  near 
Lewes,  Delaware,  on  May 
.3rd,  emphasized  this  feature 
of  its  progranj  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  ones  of  its 
three  years'  work»  The 
meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, tiie  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State Dairy  Council,  tiie 
Supplee-VV' ills- Jones  Milk 
Co..  tlie  Nassau  Local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  and  the 
Sussex  Trust  Company,  of 
Lewes,  Del. 

County      Agent      M.      C. 
Vaughn,   of   Sus.sex    county, 

presided  at  the  meeting  and   

In  his  address  referred  to 
the  wonderful  program  which  has, 
through  the  co-operation  of  all  of  tiie 
interests  concerned,  been  so  successfully 
carried  out.  He  referred  briefly  to  tl>e 
purposes  of  the  meeting  and  to  the 
annual  reports  of  tiie  local  Cow  Testing 
Association  and  to  discuss  alfalfa,  as  an 
aid  toward  more  economic  dairying. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
''  Nassau  Local  of  the  Intcr-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  made  an  inter- 
esting  address. 

He  complimented  the  University  of 
Delaware,  whicli,  through  its  Agricul- 
ture College  and  its  Extension  Depart- 
ment, had  done  much  to  assist  the  farm- 
er and  dairyman  of  that  section.  The 
Sussex  Trust  Company,  of  Lewes,  for 
its  co-operative  work  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle.  The  Supplee- 
Wills- Jones  Milk  Co.,  for  its  coopera- 
tive spirit  in  the  building  and  operation 
of  the  Nassau  Station  and  the  Inter- 
wState  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
tlie  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil for  their  co-operation  in  develop- 
ing the  .satisfactory  dairy  program  which 
J.I  as    been   established. 


"When  Mr.  Cohee,  of  tlie  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  of  tlie  Dairy  Council 
and  his  field  men  visited  us  and  ex- 
])laincd  the  requirements  for  produc- 
ing A  grade  milk  for  the  Philadelphia 
market,  our  hair  really  stood  on  end  in 
fright.  All  our  wives  took  lessons  in 
scrubbing  milk  pails.  We  cleaned, 
brushed  our  stables,  scrubbed  our  cows, 
hauled  manure,  cooled  our  milk  just  so, 
and  did  many  other  things  we  consid- 
ered nonsense  liefore.     We  worked  hard 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

HOLDS  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 
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Under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Penn  State 
Chapter  of  the  .\nierican  Dairy  Science 
.Vssociation,  the  IViin  State  C«)llege 
Agricultunil  Sdiool  staged  a  highly 
creditalde  Dairy  Show  (tn  May  7th, 
1927.  The  general  program  was  di- 
rected by  President  John  M.  Staze- 
woski,  and  as.sociated  coniniittee  mem- 
bers. 

Thirty-seven  students  participated  in 
the  dairy  cattle  fitting  contest,  A.  C. 
Hug,   Germania,    Pa.,   was   awarded   the 


Stadeot.  .t  P«D.yIy.ni.  State  College  in  the  Dairy  Counc.r.  "Foreign  Pl.y"  which  w..  presented  before  . 
meeting  with  ao  audience  of  eighteen  hundred  farmers  and  their  families 


for   those   permit    cards.     Perhaps    they 
worked   harder  than  we  did.     When  he 
had   us  straightened  out  along  this  line, 
he  told  us  we  needed  the  right  kind  of 
cows,    so    he    urged    us    to    start    a    Bull 
Club,    gave    us    working    ideas.        Then 
lie  encouraged   us  in  buying  a  few  good 
heifers.     Still  he  wasn't  satisfied,  he  felt 
we   should   do    some    intelligent    elimin- 
ating of  our  stock.     Last  year,  he  made 
a  wonderful  proposition  to  us,  enabling 
us  to  have  our  cows  tested  every  month, 
practically    free   of   charge    and    with    a 
minimum   of  labor  for  a  period   of  one 
year.     To-day  we  are  all  eager  to  hear 
the  report  of  this  work.     We  feel  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Twining  and  his  department 
for  their  efforts.     Three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Cohee   gave   us  a   very   vivid  picture   of 
this  community  five  years  hence,  drawn 
from   his  own   vision  of  the  possibilities 
as   he  saw  them.     We  believe  that   Mr. 
Cobee's    picture    is    becoming    a    reality, 
and    if    we   will    continue    our   improve- 
ment   work,    by    the   end    of   five   years, 
(uir     community     should     compare     fa- 
vorably    with     Grove     City,     Pennsyl- 
(Oditinued   on   pa^'e   10) 


grand  championship,  which  carried  with 
it  a  gold  medal,  awarded  by  the  Dairy- 
men's Cooperative  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;   W.  D.  Johnston,  Howard,  Pa.,  and 
li.    F.     Mollenauer,    Eighty     Four,    Pa., 
ranked     second     and     third     and     were 
awarded     silver     medals     by    the    same 
donor.     W.  D.  Johnston  won  the   Ayre- 
sliire   lireed   championship,  with  a  silver 
cup   and    medal,   given    liy   the   Pennsyl- 
vania   Ayreshire    Breeders'     Association. 
The  Guernsey  Breed  championship  went 
to  A.  C.  Rug.     He  received  a  silver  cup 
presented   by  the   Eastern    and   Western 
Pennsylvania   Guernsey  Breeder's   Asso- 
ciation.    To  R.  F.   Mollenauer  went  the 
Holstein  honors,  a  silver  cup  and  medal 
presented      by      the      Holstein-Friesian 
Clubs.       Minor   Day,  of  Tamaqua  won 
the  Jersey  breed  championship,  cup  and 
medal    presented    by    the    Penna. -Jersey 
Breeder's    Association.     He    also    won    a 
gold    medal    from    the    American   Jersey 
Cattle  Club. 

Showing   Events 
Rus.sell     F.     Mollenauer,     a    freshman, 
showed     his     Holstein     junior     yearling 
with    such    fine   patience    and    excellent 


technique  that  he  not  only  won  the 
award  of  champion  showman  but  drew 
exclamations  uf  admiration  from  the 
spectators  and  words  of  commendatitm 
from  seasone<l  followers  of  the  big  show 
rings,  who  asserted  they  had  never  seen 
a  finer  display  of  showmanship  at  any 
dairy  event,  the  National  Dairy  Show 
included.  He  received  a  beautiful  silver 
loving  cup  and  medal  presented  by  the 
Dairymen's  League.  Second,  third,  an<l 
fourth  place  winners  were  II.  R.  Larson, 
Ridgway;  Clark  Bowen, 
Wellsboro,  and  V.  W.  Mor- 
row, Cainptowii.  These 
students  received  prizes 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Louden  Machinery  Com- 
pany, James  Manufacturing 
Comi)any,  and  Purina  Mills. 
'J'liirty-seven  students  com- 
peted. 

Ill   the   dairy    cattle  judg- 
ing    contest,     II.     F.     Fox, 
Cal)ot,  Pa.,  had   the   highest 
number   of   jmlnts    in    plac- 
ing  all   of   the    four    breeds 
judged.     He   was   presented 
with     the     silver     cup     and 
medal    donated    hy    Mrs.    J. 
Gordon  Cox   Fletcher,   Mal- 
vern,    Pa.,    a     former    short 
course  student  at  Penn  State 
who    has    been    an    enthusi- 
astic siipjiorter   of  the  show 
ever    since    her    first    knowl- 
edge   of    it.      Excellence    in 
judging  the  Itreeds  was  dis- 
played    by    T.     H.     Patton. 
New    Castle,    in    Ilolsteins; 
B.     C.     Denning,    Waynes- 
burg,   in   Guernseys;    R.    R. 
Wilkin.son,      Wellsboro,      in 
Ayrshires,  and  M.  T.  Scep- 
ansky,    Morton,   in    Jerseys. 
=====    Twenty-six      boys      partici- 
pated in  the  judging  events.     The  breed 
winners    all    received    medals    presented 
by  the   Pittsburgh  Dairymen's   Coopera- 
tive Sales  Conii)any. 

Excel  in  Judging  Dairy  Products 
The    dairy    products    judging    contest 
was  divided  into  two  groups,  those  with 
professional    experience    and    those    with 
amateur  standing.     In   the    former   class 
A.    W.    Cubbon,    Oil    City,    scored    the 
highest  number  of  points  in  i)laciiig  all 
four  products  and  was  awarded  the  cup 
and      medal     given      by      the      DeLaval 
Separator  Comjjany.     He   also    was   first 
in  judging  ice  cream,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  five-year  subscription  by  the 
Ice   Cream    Field.       C.    L.    Zook,   Pitts- 
burgh,   took    second    sweciistake    honors 
and    first   in   milk  judging.     His    respec- 
tive   prizes    were    a    subscription    to   the 
Ice   Cream    Trade   Journal    and    a    $.1.00 
gold  piece  from  the  Supplcc-Wills-Jones 
Milk  Company,   Philadelphia.     The   best 
butter  judge    was    L.    D.    Zern,    Norris- 
town,   who    was    jircsented    with    a    sub- 
scription liy  the  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
.Journal.     For  excelling  in   his   taste   for 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CO-OPERATION    DEVELOPMENT  OF  COW  TESTING  ASS'NS 


Dairy  Program — July  5-9  Inclusive 


By  F.  M.  Twining' 


\  v.i^l  ;irr;i>  of  sjicakers,  lenders  in 
(1h  iiiiliistiy,  luadcd  l)y  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liiMi  M.  .r;ir(liiic,  N.itional  Sccrt't.iry  of 
Afrriciiltiiro,  will  form  the  group  of 
s|>e;iker.s  during  tlie  ()i)eninf!;  week  of  the 
'I'hird  Session  of  the  Anicriean  Institute 
of  C'o(»peratioii  whieh  begins  its  four 
weeks  session  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  June 
'-'(•th,    1})-J7. 

'J'he  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  School 
of  ConiTnerce,  Northwestern  I'niversity 
in  \Vill)oIdl  Hall,  ct)rner  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,   and    will    continue   until   July    16th. 

K.xecutives  of  the  cooi)erative  move- 
ment and  farm  leaders  from  practically 
every  st.ite  are  expected  to  be  in  atten- 
dance. These  men  will  meet  with  lead- 
ing econ<»mists  and  fuianciers  to  study 
the  business  i)roblems  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  the  greater  agricultural 
crops  «»f  the  I'nited  States. 

The  first  weeks  session  will  be  devoted 
primarily  to  staple  crops,  such  as  wheat, 
e<»rn,  oats,  rye  and  cotton.  This  session 
will  Ite  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
D.  IMack,  I'niversity  of  Minnesota,  as 
chairman. 

'J'he  second  weeks'  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
cooperatives  engaged  in  marketing  live- 
stock and  wool.  'I'his  session  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse, 
Institute  of  Economics,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

The  tiiird  weeks'  session,  July  5th  to 
JMh  will  consider  the  problems  of  the 
<lairy  cooperatives  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  Robert  W.  Ralderston,  Secretary,  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
rhiladeli)hia,   Pa. 

The  following  tentative  program  has 
been  prepared  for  this  session: 

Tuesday,  July  5 — Present  Status  of 
Dairy  Cooperation  in  the  United  States, 
Charles  W.  Holtnan,  secretary.  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation; 
Suggested  Set-Up  for  Collective  Bar- 
gainitig  Dairy  Coo]ieratives,  I.  W. 
IIeai>s,  .secretary,  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Assrx-intion;  The  Small  City  Dis- 
triUnting  Cooperative  Association,  A.  D. 
Lynch,  manager,  Dairy  Department, 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association; 
Organization  Problems  of  Cheese  Pro- 
ducers, II.  H.  Bakken,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  discussion  led  by  Frank  G. 
Swoboda,  general  manager,  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Producers'  Federation;  The  New 
England  Milk  Marketing  Survey,  Win. 
A.  Schocnfeld,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Wednesday,  July  6  —  Problems  of 
Butter  Cooperatives,  J(»hn  Brandt,  presi- 
dent, Land  O'Lakes  Creame<"ies,  Inc.; 
Quality  Imjirovement  Work,  A.  J.  Mc- 
Guire,  general  manager,  Land  O'Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.;  Maintaining  Quality 
I'roduction,  C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadelphia 
Infer-State  Dairy  Council;  Problems  of 
Administration  in  Creamery  and  Cheese 
Factory.  M.  Mortcnsen,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames.  Iowa;  Cooperative  Market- 
ing in  Our  Educational  System,  Andrew 
W.   McKay,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Thursday,  July  7 — Survey  of  Member- 
ship Problems  of  Foir  Large  Fluid  Milk 
Cooperatives,  J.  W.  Jones,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Getting  Facts  for  Man- 
agement, C  E.  Sniffen,  statistician, 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.;  Cooperative  Organization 
Management  as  a  Career,  C.  E.  Hough, 
gi'neral  manager,  Connectic\it  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  Distribution  of 
Control  in  the  Cooperative,  H.  E.  Erd- 


nuin,  professor  of  rural  institutions  and 
agricultural  economics.  University  of 
California;    Financing   the   Dairy   Coop., 

E.  H.  Thompson,  president,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank. 

Friday,  July  8  —  Price  Differentials 
between  Markets,  J.  T.  Horner,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College;  Price  DiflFerentials 
between  Products,  T.  G.  Stitts,  market- 
ing specialist.  University  of  Minnesota; 
A  Cooperative  and  Production  Control, 
I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary,  Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  Association;  Ten  Years  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion, John  D.  Miller,  president;  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation; 
How  Dairy  Farmers  Have  Helped 
Themselves  Through  Organization, 
Clyde  L.  King,  Wharton  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  What  a  Fluid  Milk 
Cooperative   Can    and    Can    Not   Do,    B. 

F.  Beach,  assistant  secretary,  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'   Association. 

Saturday,  July  9  —  How  Dairy  Co- 
operatives Have  Helped  Distributors 
Conduct  Their  Business  More  EflSci- 
ently,  Henry  N.  Woolman,  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.,  Inter-Relation- 
ships of  Dairy  Cooperatives,  Richard 
Pattee,  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association;  A  Code  of  Ethics  for  the 
Dairy  Cooperative,  Clyde  L.  King,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  the  Dairy 
Cooperative  and  a  National  Dairy 
Improvement  Program,  C.  W.  Larson, 
chief.  Bureau  of  Dairying,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dairy  Products  in  the  World's  Market, 
Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  chief.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural   Economics,  Washington,   D,    C. 

The  fourth  week,  will  consider  the 
problems  of  cooperatives  engaged  in 
marketing  perishable  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  products.  Porter  R.  Tay- 
lor, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  will  direct  this  session. 

These  various  courses  present  an 
opportunity  for  members,  employees  and 
officers  of  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations, teachers  of  marketing  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  public  marketing 
officials  and  private  and  public  research 
workers  may  secure  training.  Practical 
experience  and  knowledge  will  be  pooled 
for  mutual  benefit  and  the  advancement 
of  sound  cooperation. 

The  Institute  will  .serve  to  clarify 
thought  concerning  the  real  goal  of 
cooperative  endeavor;  to  analyze  the 
experience  thus  far  accumulated  and  to 
develop  leaders  and  workers  who  can 
effectively  serve  the  future  needs  of 
the  movement.  The  whole  spirit  in 
which  the  Institute  of  Cooperation  is 
conceived  is  that  of  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  nation. 


COW  TESTING  ASSCKHATION 

COWS   BRING   HIGH   PRICES 

Early  in  May  a  farmer  who  was  a 
member  of  a  cow  testing  association  in 
Lehigh  County,  Penna.,  sold  his  cows. 
These  cows  were  sold  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  cow  testing  association 
records.  The  highest  price  cow  .sold  for 
$iOO  and  the  next  highest  sale  price  was 
$360.  These  cows  were  the  two  highest 
producers  in  the  herd.  The  cows  in  the 
herd  had  been  on  test  for  three  years. 


KEEP  COWS  CLEAN 
During  the  spring  months  dairy  cattle 
should  be  curried  daily.     This  will  help 
in  removing  the  old  hair  and  will  keep 
the  hide  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 


Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
average  production  of  all  the  cows  in 
Cow  Testing  Associations  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1925  was  7,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow, 
while  the  average  production  of  all  cows 
was  only  4,600  lbs.  The  gain  in 
economy  of  production  was  40c  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  in  favor  of  the 
higher  producing  cow,  or  in  other  words, 
the  7,000-lt).  cow  produced  milk  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  Ic  per  quart  less  than 
the   4500- tt».    cow. 

Your  average  production  at  the 
Nassau  Receiving  Station  last  year  of 
all  cows  was  3,712  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
Itil  lt)S.  of  butterfat.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  the  cows  in  the  Nassau  Cow 
Testing  association  was  6,075  lbs.  of 
milk  and  272.6  lbs.  of  fat.  From  this 
most  excellent  beginning,  if  the  work 
here  is  carried  on  in  the  future,  there 
is  no  reason  why  your  average  produc- 
tion per  cow,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  high 
as  that  of  practically  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  You  cannot,  of 
course,  hope  to  make  phenomenal  gains 
in  production  over  night.  It  takes  time, 
persistence  and  courage  to  build  up  a 
herd  to  high  production  averages,  but 
the  increase  in  the  financial  returns, 
and  the  .satisfaction  gained  are  certain- 
ly worth  all  the  efforts  involved,  and 
then  some. 

Records   Necessary   to   Carry  on   All 
Lines  of  Improvement 

We  all  recognize  the  necessity,  if  we 
wish  to  increase  the  average  production 
of  our  herds,  of  adopting  the  best  feed- 
ing methods,  the  best  breeding  methods 
and  the  necessity  of  eliminating  the  low 
producers  from  the  herds,  but  many 
fail  to  realize  that  in  order  to  do  any 
of  these  things,  it  is  first  al)solutely 
necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of  keep- 
ing   reliable    records. 

Denmark  was  the  first  to  take  up 
Cow  Testing  Association  work,  which 
they  started  more  than  thirt>^  years 
ago,  between  1897  and  1911— a  period 
of  14  years  she  raised  her  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  2000  lt)S.  of  milk,  and 
the  average  percentage  of  butterfat 
I  of  1%. 

Cow  Testing  Association  work  was 
started  in  the  U.  S.  in  190G  with  just 
one  association.  Twenty  years  later,  or 
in  1925,  there  were  777  cow  testing  as- 
.sociations  in  this  country.  They  checked 
on  the  prodtiction  of  360,000  cows  giv- 
ing as  much  milk  as  580,000  average 
dairy  cows,  or,  in  other  words,  3.6  C. 
T.  A.  cows  produced  as  much  as  5.8 
average  cows. 

On  January  1st,  1927,  there  were  837 
cow  testing  associations  in  the  U.  S. 
In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country,  we  should 
have  a  much  larger  number.  Never- 
theless, the  work  which  has  been  done 
lias  materially  increased  the  average 
production  per  cow  of  the  country.  In 
1917  our  average  production  per  cow  in 
the  U.  S.  was  3,700  lbs.  of  milk.  In 
1924,  4,366  lbs.  of  milk,  and  in  1925, 
4,520  ms.  of  milk. 

In  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  associa- 
tion work  was  started  in  1910.  We  now 
have  over  40  cow  testing  associations. 
The  average  production  per  cow  in  the 
associations  has  steadily  increased  year 
after  year.  In  1920  we  had  91  herds 
having  an  average  production  of  over  300 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  which  is  recognized  as 
an  exceptional  accomplishment.    In  1923 


there  were  301  such  herds,  and  in  1925 
we  had  377  herds  with  an  average  but- 
terfat of  over  300  lt)S.,  and  tlie  average 
milk  production  of  all  cow  testing  as- 
sociation cows  was  over  10,000  n>s.  per 
cow. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  last  States 
to  take  up  Cow  Testing  Association 
work,  and  they  give  a  very  typical  ex- 
ample of  whni  can  be  accomplished  by 
carrying  on  the  work  year  after  year. 
Their  location,  remote  from  the  best 
markets,  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  expect  their  dairy  profits  to  come 
through  low  production  costs,  rather 
than  from  high  .selling  prices  for  their 
products.  Dairymen  of  the  State  have 
organized  over  160  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciations, and  Wisconsin  is  now  the 
leading   dairy    State    of   the    Union. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  tliat  our  average 
production  can  very  readily  be  increas- 
ed by  persistent  efforts.  The  average 
l)roduction  of  this  coimtry  is  still  mTich 
lower  than  sonic  of  our  European  com- 
petitors. We  find,  taken  over  the  period 
of  years  that  the  average  cow  of  this 
country  is  producing  annually  2100  lbs. 
of  milk  less  than  the  average  cow  of 
Denmark;  3,423  lbs.  less  than  the  av- 
erage cow  of  Switzerland,  and  4,058  lbs. 
less  than  the  average  cow  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  policy  of  some  of  tlie  lireed  as- 
sociations has  probably  been  partly  re- 
sjionsible  for  the  fact  tliat  we  do  not 
have  a  biglier  production  average  in 
this  country,  for  while  tliey  have  made 
some  most  astonishingly  higli  individual 
records,  the  objective  of  many  of  our 
breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  has  ap- 
jiarently  been  to  make  the  largest  pos- 
sible records  with  a  small  number  of 
tlieir  best  cows,  ignoring  almost  en- 
tirely the  matter  of  improvement  of  the 
average    production    of    the    herd. 

The  low  producers,  the  shy  breeders, 
and  the  cows  with  unsound  udders  have 
been  carefully  sorted  out  and  have  not 
been  tested  along  witli  the  best  pro- 
ducers. 

To  further  cmpliasize  the  necessity  of 
keejiing  records  of  production  year  after 
year,  if  we  expect  to  bring  al)out  herd 
improvement,  a  survey  of  the  cow  test- 
ing association  records  of  the  U.  S.  has 
shown  tliat  only  about  1-3  of  the  Pure 
Bred  herd  sires  of  the  country  have  ma- 
terially increased  the  iiroduction  of  their 
daughters  over  their  dams.  Of  200 
dairy  sires  whose  transmitting  qualities 
have  been  studied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  of  the  I'.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, the  daughters  «)f  61  produced 
14.3"'^^  less  than  their  dams.  The 
daughters  of  70  produced  from  3  to  9"'^ 
more  than  their  dams,  and  the  daught- 
ers of  69  produced  over  36 '«  more  than 
their   dams. 

The  members  of  the  Nassau  Milk 
Producers'  Association  have  certainly 
made  a  splendid  beginning  in  herd  im- 
provement in  having  purchased  a  fine 
block  of  Pure  Bred  Bulls,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carefully  study  the  pro- 
duction records  of  the  daughters  of 
those  bulls  to  know  which  are  actually 
transmitting  the  best  dairy  qualities. 
The  slogan  of  a  certain  dairy  sales  as- 
sociation is  a  very  good  one  to  follow, 
"Buy  good,  breed  better,  get  the  best," 
or,  perhaps,  the  slogan  of  another  herd 
improvement  association,  similar  to  this 
one,  is  even  better,  "  Give  a  good  cow 
a  cliaiic'   -a  new  home  for  the  boarder." 

♦Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nassau  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
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THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  COOPERATION 

By  Raymond  G.  Bressler,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Co«>peratioii  and  cooperative  activities 
are  the  most  pronounced  and  most  signi- 
(icant  of  all  the  processes  of  group  life. 
All  economic  activity  is  in  its  very 
nature    cooperative.        A    recognition    of 

need  for  cooperation  as  a  fundamental 
fuc'tor  !!•  s.  •Tere'^  111  site  for  success  in 
any  cooperative  enterprise.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  social  value  of  cooperation, 
a  recognition  of  that  desire  innate  in  the 
liuman  animal  to  be  uniong  beings  of 
his  own  kind  and  to  enjoy  the  contacts 
arising  therefrom,  is  fundamental.  This 
fact  is  as  certainly  a  need  as  is  the 
necessity  to  unite  in  common  action  for 
liefense  or  to  join  together  in  an  asso- 
ciation to  better  the  economic  status  of 
the  group. 

The  opportunity  for  social  diversion, 
recreation — call  it  what  you  want — is 
inherent  in  all  cooperatives,  and  ofttimes 
is  a  by-product  more  valuable  than  the 
main  product,  a  side  show  more  interest- 
ing than  the  main  show.  That  great 
organization  of  farm  folk,  popularly 
known  as  the  Grange,  would  long  since 
liave  died  had  it  not  recognized  as  one 
of  its  cardinal  objectives  the  providing 
of  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
for  the  entire  farm  family. 


Have  Fun  in  Meetings 
My  guarantee  for  the  success  and  con- 
tinued existence  of  any  local  cooperative, 
except  those  that  are  held  together  by  a 
dire  economic  necessity  or  religious 
fervor,  is  this:  Make  every  membership 
meeting  seventy-five  per  cent  fun  and 
lv\fiii>-uve  per  ceul  business.  I  inter- 
pret fun  broadly  —  music,  recitations, 
stunts,  games,  speeches  full  of  action, 
and  the  like.  My  old  teacher  of  public 
sjieaking  used  to  tell  his  class  to  be 
mentally  in  earnest  to  advocate  a  cause. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Physical 
earnestness  is  more  important.  The 
contagion  that  arises  in  your  own  body 
is  soon  caught  by  the  group  and  the 
meeting  is  off  to  a  good  time.  And  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  accomplish  th  e 
things  worth  while  when  all  are  having 
a  good  time. 

Leaders  Must  Have  Nerve 

It  is  commonplace  these  days  to  say 
that  the  leader  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  group.  Surely  so,  or  he 
would  not  be  leader.  Woefully  unfor- 
tunate is  that  organization  whose  elected 
officers  tag  on  behind  the  membership. 
No  institution  can  long  survive  when 
such    a    situation    exists.     But   even    at 


that  any  officer  can  make  himself  an 
asset  if  he  will  force  himself  to  get  the 
vision  of  the  group.  I  have  said  many 
times  to  many  groups:  Given  average 
intelligence,  all  that  it  takes  to  lead  a 
body  of  people  in  any  line,  where  group 
action    is   desired,  is   nerve.        Nerve   to 
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song,  even  though  you  can't  sing  a  note, 
or  to  throw  a  book  at  the  man  in  the 
group  who  isn't  singing.  Nerve  to 
"holler"  in  your  loudest  tones  for  people 
to  form  in  circles  so  that  they  can  have 
a  good  time.  In  short,  nerve  to  tackle 
the  job  and  stay  with  it.  That  is  the 
spirit  which  is  lacking  in  too  many  co- 
operatives. Without  it,  cooperation  will 
never  become  a  part  of  the  blood  and 
fibre  of  the  American  people. 
An  Instance  of  Recreational  Leadership 
I  saw  a  fine  instance  at  the  Crawford 
County  Pomona  Grange  meeting  last 
September,  of  the  very  thing  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  It  was  a  long  program. 
There  came  a  time  when  most  of  the 
people  were  in  that  twilight  zone  where 
they  were  neither  awake  nor  asleep. 
Suddenly,  a  husky  young  Secretary 
stepped  to  the  center  of  the  r»om  and 
blurted  out,  "Let's  holler."  Then  he 
said,  'TU  count   1,  2,  3,  all  ready,  go." 


But  he  forgot  what  be  had  plauned  to 
do.  He  started  all  right  l)iit  at  the  end 
of  3  he  let  out  au  awful  war-whoop,  got 
embarrassed,  colored  like  a  beet  and  the 
group  went  wild  witii  laugiiter.  He 
stuck  right  to  it.  He  rehearsed  again. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  control  of  hiui- 
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lusty  Kalis  loud  enough  to  do  credit  to 
any  college  group.  The  meeting  was  on 
to  a  good  second  start  all  because  one 
individual  sensed  a  need  and  had  the 
nerve  to  supply  that  need. 

Pull  Together 

My  j)lea  to  the  membership  of  every 
cooperative,  and  especially  to  its  leader- 
ship, is  this:  Use  every  method  and 
means  known  to  man  to  make  your 
efforts  count  in  common  action.  We 
si)eak  glibly  about  coojierative  action 
and  the  things  that  can  be  accomiilished 
thereby.  Even  the  Ancients  achieved 
the  mechanical  expression  of  complete 
cooperative  state.  But  we  all  lack  woe- 
fully that  sjiirit  within  the  wheel  that 
can  move  with  power  toward  that  stage 
where  the  principle  of  coojjcration  lie- 
comes  a  i)art  of  the  very  life  stream  of 
humanity. — (From  Keystone  Coopera- 
tion.) 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAlRYMEN^S  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS  SUMMER  MEETING 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  held  its  first  summer  meet- 
ing at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  on 
May  Gth,  in  connection  with  the  Penn 
State  College  Dairy  Exposition,  held 
under  the  ausjilces  of  the  Penn  State 
Chapter  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Association. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  "Old 
Chajiel,"  and  was  presided  over  by  E. 
P.  Pitts,  President  of  the  State  Dairy- 
men's   Association. 

Dr.  U.  D.  Hetzel,  President  of  the 
College,  welcomed  the  visiting  dairymen, 
while  Secretary  Robert  F.  Brinton  re- 
sjtonded    to    the    welcoming   address. 

I'rofessor  ,\.  A.  Borland,  of  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department,  made  an  inter- 
esting address,  describing  in  part  the 
functions  of  his  department.  He  said 
in  part,  "Three  courses  are  given,  dairy 
l)roduction,  dairy   manufacture  and  bac- 


teriology. Five  major  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  totalling  125  pure  breds,  are  main- 
tained on  the  dairy  farm.  Despite  the 
use  of  many  of  these  cattle  for  classroom 
and  experimental  purposes,  they  aver- 
aged 9444  pounds  of  milk  and  382  pounds 
tif  butterfat  during  the  last  year  and 
returned  an  average  of  $349  above  feed 
cost. 

The  college  creamery  contributed 
260,000  quarts  of  market  milk,  270,000 
pounds  of  butter,  52,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  24,000  pounds  of  cottage  cheese, 
22,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  20,000 
gallons  of  ice  cream,  12,000  gallons  of 
ice  cream  mix  and  2,000  quarts  of 
chocolate  milk.  A  quarter-million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business  was  done  last 
year  and  70  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
was  returned  to  farmers  of  the  State 
College  Community,  who  'ought  milk 
and    cream    to    the   College    plant." 


In  conclusion  Prof.  Borland  said,  in 
referring  to  the  value  of  an  agricultural 
education  to  farmers,  "A  recent  survey 
has  shown  that  farmers  without  any 
schooling  cleared  $680  a  year,  those  who 
have  attended  common  school,  $742; 
high  school  graduates,  $1268,  and  college 
trained  farmers  found  their  profit  $1,- 
722  a  year." 

Robert  W,  Balderston,  Secretary  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  brief  address,  referre<l  to  tlie 
more  recent  State  and  National  Legis- 
lative enactments  effecting  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, "The  Lenroot-Tabor  Act,  a  Na- 
tional law,  which  provided  sanitary 
regulations  for  milk  and  cream  import- 
ed into  this  country.  The  National  ap- 
jiropriation  of  $6,000,000  indemnity  for 
bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  were 
touched  upon."  He  referred  to  the 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the  same 


purpose  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  I>eg- 
islature,  and  to  the  large  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  to  the  $8,000,000  refer- 
endum for  a  college  iiuildings  bond  issue 
next    Fall.  "^ 

County  Agent,  J.  W.  Warner,  di.scus- 
sed  the  great  emergency  hay  crop,  soy 
beans,  while  R.  H.  Olmstead  made  an 
address  on  silos  and  silage  crops. 

M.  D.  Munn,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  made  an 
interesting  address,  while  Dean  R. 
L.  Watts,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
.spoke  with  interest  of  his  recent  globe 
encircling  trip,  in  which  he  visited 
eleven   different  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses, 
the  Quality  Control  Department,  of  the 
Pliiladel))hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
jiresented  their  mock  trial,  "Judge  for 
Yourself." 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  association  head- 
{juarters  in  the  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  12th,  1927. 
Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
H.  D.  Allebach,  jiresident;  Frederick 
Shangle,  vice  president;  R.  W.  Balder- 
ston, secretary;  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
treasurer,  S.  K.  Andrews,  Ira  J.  Book, 
K.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W. 
Keith,  H.  I.  Lauvcr,  S.  Blaine  Lehman, 
A.  R.  Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  F.  P.  Willits, 
K.  R.  Pennington,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  C. 
1'.  Preston,  Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman, 
R.  I.  Tussey,  Harry  B.  Stewart,  S.  U. 
Troutman,  F.  M.  Twining,  and  A.  B. 
Waddington. 

Dr.   James    W.    Kellogg,  director-chief 
chemist.  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemis- 


try, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
attended  the  meeting  and  made  a  brief 
address. 

^cretary  Balderston  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting,  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  list  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  officers,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  all  of  which  were 
formally  approved. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer  pre- 
sented a  financial  statement  as  to  the 
association's  worth  as  of  May  1st,  1927, 
which    was   approved. 

Following  the  discussion  of  general 
business  matters  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented, providing  that  the  next  two 
meetings  of  the  Board  be  held  in  the 
field— that  is  in  the  western  and 
southern  sections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed.  This  was  presented  from 
the  view  point  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  should  be  more  definitely  inform- 


ed and  advised  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tions of  milk  production  in  all  sections 
of  the  territory. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  first  meeting  be  held 
in  the  western  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
June  15th,  being  set  as  the  date. 
A  committee  composed  of  direct- 
ors Lehman,  Tussey,  Twining,  and  C.  I. 
Cohee  and  E.  C,  Dunning  was  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  plans  and 
arrangements.  The  meeting  will  be 
held    in    Bedford,    Bedford    County,    Pa. 

The  plans  for  the  eastern  shore  meet- 
ing will  be  definitely  acted  upon  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

President  H.  D.  Allebach,  presented 
the  general  viewpoint  of  market  condi- 
tions throughout  the  milk  shed. 

The  upward  turn  in  production  this 
spring  has  developed  about  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  supply  there- 
fore is  in  advance  of  other  years.    While 


this  has  had  little  influence  on  the 
supply  going  to  the  larger  dealers,  some 
of  the  smaller  buyers  have  reportetl  a 
slight  over  supjily.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  market  conditions  are  good  and 
the  various  receiving  stations  are  tak- 
ing milk  freely,  particuhirly  if  it  be  of 
high  butter  fat  test.  Consumjition 
appears  to  be  taking  care  of  the  increas- 
ed sujiply  although  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  may  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  demand. 

Reports  as  to  condition  in  the  various 
producing  districts  were  reported  upon 
by  all  the  directors  present.  Consider- 
able interest  in  the  growing  activity  of 
farmers  toward  the  tuberculin  test  of 
dairy  cattle,  apj^ears  to  be  grow- 
ing strongly  all  over  the  milk  shed. 
Pasture  conditions  were  reported  good, 
the  early  rains  together  with  a  spell  of 
warm  weather  has  advanced  the  growth 
to  a  considerable  extent. 
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ti(tn    and    niarketinj,'    in    the  entire    field. 
As    has    been   tentatively   planned   two 
nieetinfjs  will  be  held   in  the  (ield  dnrinjt 
the    pre.sent    year.     The    (irst    .se.s.slon    is 
l)lanned   to    be   held    in    Bedford   County, 
where    produetion    in     tlie     niomitaincnis 
seetions  of  tiie  territory  may  be  studied. 
J'his  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  15ti». 
•i'he  second  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
VLastern   Shore  of   Maryland,  which   will 
embrace     production     condition     in     the 
organizations     most     southern     territory. 
•yUf   date   for   this    meeting   has   not   yet 
been  selected. 

This  plan  of  holding  these  meetings 
occasionally  at  diversified  points  will,  it 
is  believed,  enable  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  more  clearly 
analyze  the  factors  involved  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  district,  in  mar- 
keting the  product  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  During  May 

is   (pioted   at    $1.90  per   liuiulred   i)Ounds, 
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BMtorial 


With  the  opening  of  the  warm  weath- 
«r  season,  i)roducers  of  milk  for  fluid 
(•onsuiuption  must  exercise  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  have  their  supply  in 
.salal)le  condition  when  delivered  to  the 
l)uyer,  eitiier  at  receiving  stations  or 
when  delivered  direct  to  the  distributor. 
Garlic  and  other  oflF-flavors  are  always 
objectionable.  Consumers  refuse  to 
drink  such  off-Havored  milk,  and  when 
such  milk  is  delivered  it  usually  results 
in   a   slowing  down   of   consumption. 

At  tills  season  of  the  year  farmers 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  "take  a 
cliance"  with  milk  that  is  "on  the  turn." 
Such  milk  is  rejected  and  when  de- 
livered means  a  monetary  loss  to  the 
j)roducer. 

Use  every  precaution  to  have  your 
milk  right.  Prompt  cooling  and  keep- 
ing the  milk  cool  until  delivered  will 
save  you  nuiney  in  the  long  rtm.  \  Clean- 
liness and  care  will  insure  the  keeping 
qualities  of  milk.  See  to  it  that  your 
milk  is  clean,  sanitary   and  cool. 


SECOND  TRIENNIAL  FARM 

CENSUS  STARTS  IN  JUNE 

The  second  triennial  farm  census  to 
be  made  in  Pennsylvania  will  start  in 
June  in  Allegheny  county,  according  to 
L.  H.  Wible,  director.  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics,   State    Department    of    Agriculturt. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1924  by 
the  assessors  at  the  time  of  taking  their 
regular  triennial  assessments  for  county 
l)urposes,  as  required  by  an  Act  of  the 
1921  Legislature.  With  few  exceptions, 
this  first  census  was  most  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Wible  states.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
.second  census  will  be  even  more  com- 
plete. 

Several  new  features  have  been  added 
this  year.  These  include  number  of 
farms  having  running  water  in  kitchen, 
furnace  lieat  and  telephones  in  homes, 
and  milking  machines  in  use. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  an  attenqit  is  being  made  in 
this  census  to  secure  information  on 
farm  acreage  permanently  abandoned 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

While  the  census  will  start  in  several 
counties  in  .lime,  July  and  August,  the 
work  will  not  be  fully  un.'.er  way  in 
most  counties  until  September. 


Extraordinary      rainfall,      during      tlie 
])ast    month,  lias   resulted   in    i)ctter  pas- 
tures in  nearly  all  .sections  of  the  terri- 
tory.     This    has    resulted     in    increased 
l)roduction.       The     increase     has     come 
about  a  month  earlier  than  has  been  the 
usual    condition.      With    tlie    rainy    and 
cooler  weather,  however,  a  considerable 
slowing     down    in     consumption.      This 
condition    has    been    further    emphasized 
liy    unsatisfactory    general    iiiior    c«»mu- 
tions.     In  many  industrial  lines  emphiy- 
ment   has   been   on  a   decrease   basis. 

These  condition  have  resulted  in  an 
apparent  over  supply.  Some  of  the 
larger  dealers  are  reporting  excessive 
supplies,  although  some  of  the  smaller 
buyers  have  not  yet  been  embarrased. 

Apparently  we  have  reached  the  peak 
of  the  spring  production  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  and  it  will  take  some 
real    warm    weather    for   consumption   to 

catch   up. 

While  there  has  been  some  rejections 
of  milk  at  receiving  stations  on  account 
of  garlic  and  other  off-flavors,  the 
amount  has  not  been  as  large  as  in  other 


or  -l.l  cents  per  (piarts. 
Feeds. 

The  trend  of  the  feed  market  dur- 
ing May  has  been  upward.  The  in- 
crease has  been  more  pronounced  in 
corn   and  corn  by-products. 

The  high  protein  feeds  have  advanced 
slightly,  but  are  still  below  the  prices 
prevailing  at  this  time  last  year.  Old 
iuiy  is  quiet,  with  prices  a  trltie  easy. 

May  Butter  Prices 
There  has  been  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty in  butter  prices  throughout  the 
month.  While  there  have  been  few  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices,  there  has,  n^^'^^' ^J  f 
theless,  been  a  gradual  paring  down  to- 
ward a  lower  level. 

Interest  has  been  centered  in  the  prob- 
able prices  at  which  butter  would  act- 
ually go  into  storage.  Some  of  the  larg- 
er buyers  have,  it  is  reported,  began 
storage  at  prices  which  represent  an 
advance  of  several  cents  a  pound  above 
that   of   a  year  ago. 

What    the    future    holds    in    store    no 


vears.     Farmers   are   gradually    learning      one  can  guess.     With  pasture  and  mea- 


iiow  to  control  iiroduction  of  these  off- 
flavors  of  milk. 

May  Market  Prices. 
Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent, 
butterfat   content    (basic   quantity   aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing May,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hundred 

pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quan- 
tity average),  three  per  cent,  butterfat 
content,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations, 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  May,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differentiated  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  as  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review 


dows  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  in  excellent  condition,  it  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  future.  Indi- 
cations, however,  point  toward  a  heavy 
output  before  the  summer  season 
chokes  production. 

Storage  stocks  are  steadily  increasing. 
Estimates  show  the  total  stocks  in  the 
United  States,  on  May  21st,  indicate 
that  13,647,000  pounds  of  butter  were 
in  storage,  as  compared  to  3,432,000  on 
May  1st.  These  figures  are  still  below 
those  of  one  year  ago,  when  storage 
stocks  on  May  21st  were  22,070,000 
pounds,     and     on     May     1st,     17,570,00 

pounds. 

The    price    of   92    score,   solid    packed 
butter,   New   York  City,   opened   at  the 


The    price    for    Class    I    surplus    milk,      beginning   of   May   at   45   cents.     There 


SMALL  BUTTER  STOCKS 

FEATURE  OF  COLD 

STORAGE  SITUATION 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  butter  on   May 


for  May,  three  per  cent,  butterfat  con 
tent,  at  all  Receiving  Sations,  is  $1.67 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery,  this  price  is  quoted  at 
$2.25  per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.85  cents 
per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  May,  three  per  cent,  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Sations,  was  $1.32 
jier  hundred  pounds.    The  f.  o.  b.,  Phila 


1       totaled      3,432,000      jiounds      against       .  ,  *      -ii 

17,527,000  pounds  on   May  1  a  year  ago,      delphia  price  for  the  same  class  of  mdk 
but    increased    quantities    of    practically 


was  a  gradual  decline,  reaching,  on  the 
10th  of  the  month,  42^*  cents,  a  slight 
upturn  followed,  touching  44  cents,  then 
another  decline  in  the  third  week  to 
42^3  cents,  with  a  slight  upturn  at  the 
closing  of  the  month  to  43  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  on  which  May  surplus 
l>rices  were  computed,  was  .4.381  cents 
per  pound,  as  compared  to  .6117  cents 
per  pound   one   month   ago. 


Under  plans  ai)proved  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
a  iiolicy  of  holding  an  occasional  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  in  the  field,  rather 
than     in     its     Pbiladelpliia     offices     was 

adopted. 

By  these  occasional  field  meetings  the 
various  directors  can  become  better 
MC(piainted  witii  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers in  practically  every  section  of  the 
Philadeli)hi!i  Milk  Shed.  They  can 
visualize  the  conditions  under  which  milk 
production  and  farming  generally  is 
conducted  and  better  familiarize  them- 
selves as  a  iioard  on  the  whole,  as  to 
the  requirements  for  successful  produc- 


aU  other  commodities  in  storage  are 
reported  in  the  May  12  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agrictiltural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  si)ring  storage  season  for  eggs 
opened  in  March,  and  by  May  1  there 
were  5,448,000  cases  in  storage  as  against 
3,735,(K)0  cases  a  year  ago.  St(R'ks  of 
jioidtry  also  are  larger,  the  holdings  of 
frozen  poultry  aggregating  77,308,000 
jKiunds  against  52,783,000  jiounds  on 
May  1  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  meats  show  an  increase,  be- 
ing placed  at  892,588,000  pounds  against 
714,^43,000  poimds  last  May.  Lard 
holdings  are  reported  at  100,209,000 
pounds  against  98,365,000  pounds  a  year 
ago.  Stocks  of  American  cheese  are 
placed  at  .32,491,000  potmds  against 
35,597,000  jiounds  la.st   May. 

The  remarkable  rate  at  which  the 
heavy  stocks  of  apples  that  went  into 
storage  last  fall  have  been  moved  into 
consumption  channels  is  shown  in  the 
storage  figures  which  place  stocks  at 
654,000  barrels  against  617,000  barrels 
last  May,  and  2,  289,000  boxes  compared 
with  2,892,000  boxes. 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

rtm  MAIL  uAiiv  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  INSPECTION  TRIP 

departmental     heads,     including     C.     I. 
Coliee   and    Dr.    E.    J.    Lechner,    of    the 


Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Junior  Class  in  Dairy  Produc- 
tion, made  an  extended  in.specti<m  trip 
during  the  week  of  May  16tli-21st. 

This  trip  was  under  tlie  supervisiim 
of  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts, 
and  Prof.  E.  L.  Beam,  and  included 
visits  to  the  Berks  Farm,  at  Sinking 
Springs  and  the  Syconiore  Farm  at 
Doughlessville.  the  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 
at  Morrisville  and  the  Walker  Gordon 
Farm  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  the  Many 
Springs  Farm  at  New  Centreville,  the 
Brookmead  Farm  at  Devon  and  Pens- 
hurst   Farm   at   Narberth. 

Visit   Inter-State  Association 

On  Thursday  morning  the  groiqi  spent 
an  hour  at  the  offices  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
where  addresses  were  made  explanatory 
of  the  work  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions by  H.  D.  Allebach,  President;  R. 
W.  Balderston,  Secretary;  Frederick 
Shangle,  Vice  President  and  by  various 


Quality     Control     Department;      F.     M. 
Twining     and     Ralph     Zollers,     of     the 
Testing  Department,  and   A.   A.   Miller.j^g 
Editor  of   the    Milk   Producers'   Review.T^j 

\'isits  were  also  made  to  the  Dlngle- 
ton  Farm,  Newtown  Square,  Pa.;  the 
M.  L.  Jones  Farm,  Westtown  and  the 
C.  Albert  Fox  Farm  at  Pocopson,  Pa. 

The  farms  of  H.  J.  Krebs  at  Wilming- 
ton,  Del.,   Winterthur  Farm   at  Winter- 
thur,     Del.,     the     Longwood     Farm     at 
Kennett  Sqtiare  and  the  Masonic  Home 
at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  were  also  visited. 
The    .students    composing    the    group 
included:    M.  H.  Beery,  Sinking  Spring; 
C.    W.    Dromgold,   New    Bloomfleld;    M. 
A.    Farrell,   Waverley;    R.   W.    Morrow, 
Camptown;   T.   R.   Moyer,  Chalfont;    P. 
P.     Pecora,     Hazelton;     R.     R.     Peters, 
Philipshurg;  W.  L.  Phipps,  Wilmington, 
Delaware;   G.   F.   Robb,  Ligonier;   J.  E. 
Stouff,     Thorndale;     O.     M.     Williams; 
Wilkes-Barre;    R.    N.   Wills,   Westmins- 
ter, Md.;  I.  L.  Yoder,  Manatawny. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  May,  1927,  is  to  he  paid  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the 
average  basic  quantity  established  by  eacli  producer.  For  all  milk  bouRht  in  excess  of  the 
basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices  quoted  below  for  the  month  of   May  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher  average 
basic  quantity  established  in  October,  November  and  December  of  either  11>25  or  192*5. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  S'/c  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland    stations    carry    (lifTercnlials   subject   to    local   arraiiuenients. ) 

INTEE-STATE  MILK  PRODUCEES'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4614  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V^  quarts) 
of  all   milk   bought  f%)m  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46>4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  imi)rovement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


BASIC  PSICS 
May 

T.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 
ORADB   B   MABKET  MILK 

Test  Per 

per  cent.  100  lbs, 

3.  (3.20 
3.06  3.31 

8.1  a. 38 
n.15  3.3!^ 

3.2  3.37 
.1,25  8.39 
a. 8  3.41 
3.36  3.43 
n.4  3.45 
3.45  8.47 

3.5  3.49 
3.55  3.81 

3.6  3.53 

3.65  3.5.5 

3.7  3.57 
3.75  3.69 
3.6  3.61 

3.66  3.68 
3.9  3.65 
3.98  3.67 

4.  3.69 
4.05  8.71 

4.1  3.73 
4.15  3.75 

4.2  8.77 
4.25  8.79 

4.3  8.81 
4.35  3.83 

4.4  3.85 
4.45  8.87 

4.5  3.89 
4.55  8.91 

4.6  8.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  3.97 
4.75  3.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 

5.  4.09 
When  milk  is  not  tested,   the  price 

Philadelphia    is    8    cents   per   quart. 

MAT  SUBPLUS  PBICE 

F.  0.  B.,  Philadelphia 

Class  II 


Price 

per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.2.5 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.06 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.96 
6. 
6. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
o.  b. 


f. 


Class   I 

Test 

per 

per 

100 

rent. 

100     lbs 

3. 

$2.25 

3.05 

2.27 

3.1 

2.29 

3.15 

2.31 

3.2 

2.33 

3.25 

2.35 

3.3 

2.37 

3.85 

2.39 

3.4 

2.41 

3.45 

2.43 

3.5 

2.45 

3.55 

2.47 

3.6 

2.49 

3.65 

2.51 

3.7 

2.53 

3.75 

2.55 

3.8 

2.57 

3.85 

2.59 

3.9 

2.61 

8.95 

2.63 

4. 

2.65 

4.05 

2.67 

4.1 

2.69 

4.15 

2.71 

4.2 

2.73 

4.25 

2.75 

4.3 

2.77 

4.35 

2.79 

4.4 

2.81 

4.45 

2.83 

4.5 

2.85 

4.55 

2.87 

4.6 

2.89 

4.65 

2.91 

4.7 

2.93 

4.75 

2.95 

4.8 

3.03 

4.85 

3.05 

4.9 

2.99 

4,95 

3.01 

5. 

2.97 

per 
qt. 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.25 
6.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6  .5 
6.55 
6.45 
6.45 
6  4 
SUBPLUS 
Monthly 
4%   at  all 
1926 


Test 

per 

cent. 

3. 

3.0.'> 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.2.'> 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4.'> 

4.5 

4..')  5 

4.6 

4.fi.'> 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.«5 

4.9 

5. 

4  P5 

PRICES 
Surplus   Prices 
receiving  stations 
Class  I 


per 
100 

IT)  8. 

$1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.3« 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.70 
2.68 


per 

qt. 

4.1 

4.15 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.43 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

.5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.73 


•Tanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
iTune 
Jnly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


2.15 
2.13 
2.04 
1.87 
1.92 
1.95 
1.96 
1.96 
2.10 
2.21 
2.37 
2.59 

2.37 
2.43 
2.86 
2.48 
2.07 


Class  II 
1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


1.97 
2.02 
1.96 
2.02 
1.7? 


BASIC   PEICE 

May 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GEADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are   at    railroad    points, 
stations    carry    diflferentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices     are     less     freight     and 
station    charges. 


Miles 

100  lbs. 

1 

to 

10   incl. 

.268 

11 

to 

20      " 

.283 

21 

to 

30      " 

.303 

31 

to 

40      " 

.313 

41 

to 

50      " 

.333 

51 

to 

60      " 

.343 

61 

to 

70      " 

.364 

71 

to 

80      " 

.374 

81 

to 

90      " 

.389 

91 

to 

100    " 

.399 

101 

to 

110    " 

.414 

111 

to 

120    " 

.424 

121 

to 

130    " 

.484 

131 

to 

140    " 

.460 

141 

to 

150    " 

.460 

151 

to 

160    " 

.475 

161 

to 

170    •• 

.480 

171 

to 

180    " 

.490 

181 

to 

190    " 

.605 

191 

to 

200    •' 

.510 

201 

to 

210    •' 

.520 

211 

to 

220    " 

.536 

221 

to 

230    ■' 

.540 

231 

to 

240    " 

.550 

241 

to 

250    " 

.556 

251 

to 

260    " 

.566 

261 

to 

270    " 

.676 

271 

to 

280    " 

.581 

281 

to 

290    " 

5.96 

291 

to 

300    " 

.600 

MAY 

SURPLUS 

At  All 

Eeceiving 

Inland 
to    local 

receiving 

Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2  52 

2!51 
2.50 
2.49 

2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


PEICE 
Stations 


Test 

per 

cent 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.4.5 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4,7 

4.75 

4.8 

4. 85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


100 


Class  1 
per 
n)s. 
$1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2  19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2!29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 


Test 

per 

cent. 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.05 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


100 


Class  II 
per 
lbs. 
$1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1 .56 
1.58 
1.60 
J.  02 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES  OF   GRADE    B 
OB   MABKET   MILK 

Receiving 

F.O.B.  station    50   mile 

quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

6.8  2.60 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

5.8  2.13 

5.8  2.13 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

1  15               6.3  2.37 

16-30            7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 


1926 
.Tanuary    1-15 
January  16  31 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1927 
.Innuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 


JUNE  PEICES 
Inter-State  Milk   Producers'    Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during  June, 
will  subject  to  market  conditions,  be  the 
same  price  as  quoted  for  May,  1927.  The 
basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using 
the  higher  of  the  1925  or  192a  established 
basic  amounts.  First  surplus  milk,  in 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid 
]>acked  butter  for  the  month  at  New  York 
City,  plus  20  per  cent.  Second  surplus  milk, 
represented  by  the  amount  in  excess  of  the 
first  surplus  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  92 
score  butter  price  for  the  month  at  New  York 
City. 


MAY    BUTTEB   PBICE  S 

92  Score  Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia         New  York 


2 

46 

45 

3 

46 

45 

4 

45H- 

44>^ 

.> 

45»,i 

44% 

fi 

45>/i 

44% 

7 

45"^ 

44% 

9 

45 

44 

10 

44V4 

43^ 

11 

43»/^ 

42% 

12 

43% 

43 

13 

43% 

43 

14 

44 

431/2 

16 

44 

43»^ 

17 

44V^ 

44 

18 

44 

43% 

19 

43 

42»/4 

20 

431^ 

42% 

21 

43«^ 

42V4 

23 

431/4 

42Vi 

24 

43V4 

42»4 

25 

43Vi 

42>^ 

2<> 

43% 

42% 

27 

44»4 

43'^ 

28 

44 

43 

31 

43»4 

43 

Chicago 
42 
42 

42y4 

42  V* 

43y* 

42  »^ 

42 

41% 

41 

41 

41% 

41% 

41% 

41% 

41 

40% 

40% 

41 

40% 

40% 

40% 

41 

41% 

41% 

42 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 
CONTROL   DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
INTER-STATE   DAIRY 
COVNCIL 
The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  April,  1927. 
No.    Inspections   Made . .  2,479 
No.    Sediment   Tests    ..  3,318 
No.   Meetings  Held    ....         3 
No.  Reels  of  Movies 

Shown    

Attendance  868 

No.   Miles  Traveled    ...16,637 
No.   Man  Days,  Fairs 

and    Exhibits    8J 

No.     Temp.     Permits 
i.ssiied     up     to     April 

30th,    1927    21,769 

No.      Perm.      Permits 
issued     up    to     April 

30th,    1927    9,259 

During  the  month  32  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 20  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  71,296  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD 
AND  TESTING  DEPART- 
MENT INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec 
tion  with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of   April,  1927. 

No.  Tests   Made   7949 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  106 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  412 
No.   New   Members 

Signed 187 

No.   cows   signed    1422 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  39 
No.  Meetings  Attended..  17 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  775 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2,71 


DO  NOT  PASTURE 

CALVES  TOO  SOON 

Spring  calves  should  not  be  turned  on 

pasture  until  they  are  4  to  6  months  of 

age.     Less    digestive   trouble   and    more 

satisfactory  growth  will  result. 


gastepni)talcs  f\iFmeps  ^xcharige 


Exchange  Has 
Big  April 


Poultry  and  Dairy  Feeds 


April  11)27  turned  out  to  be  the 
biggest  April  in  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exeliange  history,  having 
beaten  the  record  set  in  1926  by 
;il60    tons,    an    inerease    of    36.9%. 

Horse  Feed  Smashes  Record 
From  a  total  of  226  tons  in  April 
1926  and  392  tons  in  March  1927, 
Eastern  StatesHor.se  Feed  jumped 
in  April  1927  to  530  tons.  This 
feed  has  made  good.  Feeders  find 
that  it  kee{)s  tlieir  teams  up  and 
does  so  economically,  and  they  are 
recommending  the  feed  heartily  to 
their  neighbors. 

Potiltrymen  Use  More 

From  a  total  of  IHI  tons  of 
Eastern  States  poultry  feeds  distri- 
buted in  April  1926,  the  figure 
jumped  in  1927  to  2131-  tons.  Jn 
April  this  ^ear  200  tons  more  of 
the  Egg  Mashes  were  distributed 
and  286  tons  more  of  the  Growing 
Mash — 515  tons  against  21'7  tons. 
Poultrymen  have  convinced  them- 
selves tliat  this  mash  fed  from  the 
first  feed  until  the  pullets  go  to  the 
laying  liouses  matures  their  birds 
quickly  without  sacrificing  the 
important  factor  of  securing  size 
and  vitality,  and  it  does  this  at  a 
low  cost.  Many  poultrymen  have 
reported  switching  growing  birds 
from  other  rations  to  Eastern 
States  Cj rowing  Mash  with  satis- 
factory results — the  feed  has  cost 
less  per  pound  of  growth  and  has 
increased  the  rate  of  growth  per 
week. 

Cows  Are  Getting:  More 

The  dairymen  called  for  1381- 
tons  more  of  Ivistcrn  States  rations 
in  April  1927  than  they  did  last 
j'ear.  Pasture  Ration,  Supplement 
and  Fitting  scored  the  greatest 
gains  but  l'ul])ail  and  Milkmorc 
made  siib.stantial  gains. 

On  May  25th  the  office  had  re- 
ceived orders  for  110  more  carloads 
than  for  the  same  ])eriod  in  1926  so 
that  May  will  uncpicstionably 
break  all  jirevious  records  for  the 
month  as  have  March  and  A])ril 
1927. 

The  reason  for  thi.s  steady  in- 
crease in  demand  for  Eastern  States 
feeds  is  the  satisfaction  which  they 
are  giving  to  users.  Where  records 
arc  kept  Eastern  States  Open  For- 
mula Feeds  prove  their  worth. 

For  information  on  the  Eastern 
States  feed  service  for  poulry  and 
livestock,  a  service  which  should 
not  be  confused  with  car  door 
.service  offered  by  ])rivate  manu- 
facturers through  dealers  or  groups 
of  farmers,  write  the  office. 

Eostcfn  Stai^  f\ipm€ps  Exchange 

A  nott'Stork,  non-profit  ornanization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  sert'es 

SPRINCnELD  MASSACHUSETTS 
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POTATO 
DIGGERS 


^*\ 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 

Oft    the   polatnos   easilv,   <]iiii-lvlv    and 
..•:.u   I •   «..      II.     1  ■   1 

...      .,  — „.       ^u  -.,...«.       ,,r* fi,      «itMt      i<IUI>- 

ing.  The  "Siiccpis  luiiior"  is  dcsiRiied 
lor  the  small  Rrouer.  Low  cost  atid 
pays  for  itsilf  the  fir^^  year.  Kvcry 
farmer  shouM  have  a  "Success  Junior." 
We  al>o  tiuilil  the  Kar(|uhar  Klcvalor 
I'lKK'cr -ihe  o^i^.■in;^l  l\i^:i(l  Tontnie  DIk- 
k'cr.  |)(■si^,-Ilr<l  for  the  l.irner  Rrowtr. 
(".CIS  all  the  Poiatocb  and  Ua\cs  ihem  in 
an  even  row  ea-y  to  pick.  Strongly 
(■uill  and  priced  within  rc.ich  of  every 
grower. 

H'rilf  for  iltuslraUd  Catalog. 

A.B.FARaDHARCO..Liniited 
YORK.PA.  BOX  261 


More  MONEY 
mi^i'-i^lJ  'or 

aSII'^     YOUR  MILK 

^^  Write  today  for  descriptive  litcra- 

^^^^^^  ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
MMSKy  Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
o^  «^  ,  help  you  Ret  Grade  "A"  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 

It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  eruar- 
•nteed  to  strain  lOO^  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en- 
ables you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk  -  your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sires  10  qt.  and  l^  qt.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

Dept  F5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


UuritMi 

JL     MILK  STRAINER     A 


M  AG  N ETa 

REPAIR     SERVICE 
STATIONARY AUTO MARINE 

— Official  Service — 

Webster,  Wico,  K.  W.,  Berling,  Simms. 
Dixie,  Bo&ch,  Splitdorf,  leagle 

Mail  Ordert  Our  Specially 


Cor.  S.  Warren  andFront  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Phone  4123 


For  healthier,  happier  hulls! 
For  safer,  surer  breeding! 


SAVES 
— Lives 
—  Labor 
Fences 
— Potency 


DR.  SPENCER'S  BULL  TAMER 

Thousands  in  use.  No  harsh  feature; 
eat,  drink,  pasture  and  breed  just  the 
same.  First  all  purpose  control.  SO 
days'  approval.  Let  us  send  you  all 
facts. 

The  SPENCER  BROTHERS  CO. 

8AV0NA,   K.   T. 


SKIM  MILK  POULTRY  FEED 
BEING  MADE  BY  NEW  PROCESS 

Larpe  quantities  of  skim  milk  former- 
ly wasted  or  inefficiently  u.sed  are  being 
converted  into  a  marketalile  product  by 
a  number  of  companies  utilizing  a  prt*- 
cess  recently  perfected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  One  company  has  sold 
more  than  a  million  pounds  during  the 
last  year  for  poultry  and  hog  feed.  At 
CJrove  City,  Pa.,  this  manufactured  pro- 
iiuvl — njiieciiiraU-u  sour  skim  milk — is 
made  under  the  direction  of  department 
dairymen. 

Hriefly.  the  process  consists  of  the  use 
of  a  culture  containing  a  mycoderm, 
which  is  a  yeastlike  organism,  and  an 
active  culture  of  the  bulgaricus  type. 
When  used  in  combination  they  are  able 
to  develop  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  acidity  in  the  skim  milk  produced  by 
ordinary  lactic  cultures  alone.  The  use 
of  this  mixed  culture  has  made  it  possi- 
l)le  to  create  an  acidity  of  2  per  cent 
in  skim  milk  which  when  concentrated 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  I  gives  the  finished 
product  an  acidity  of  6  per  cent.  An 
acidity  of  2  per  cent  removes  the  difficul- 
ties formerly  experienced  In  concentrat- 
ing skim  milk  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and 
(»  per  cent  acidity  in  the  finished  product 
prevents  spoiling.  The  i)roduct  has  been 
kept  in  good  condition  for  more  than  a 
yea  r. 

Concentrated  sour  skim  milk  is  a 
pasty,  semifluid  product.  As  poidtry 
feed  it  is  mixed  with  water  or  dry  mash. 
Ciood  results  are  obtained  with  the  pro- 
duct when  fed  to  baby  chicks  in  a 
(iiluticm  of  1  to  8;  when  fed  to  laying 
hens  either  in  paste  form  or  In  a  nnxture 
of  1  poimd  of  paste  to  1  pound  of  dry 
mash;  and  when  fed  for  crate  fattening 
at  the  rate  of  10  poimds  of  the  paste  to 
100  pounds  of  mash. 

The  utilization  of  surplus  skim  milk 
in  manufacturing  this  concentrated  pro- 
duct j)romises  a  greater  outlet  to  the 
dairyman  for  his  products  and  assures 
the  poultryman  of  a  uniform  supply  of 
a  good  feed  that  has  excellent  keeping 
(pialities. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

PENN  STATE  COLLEGE 

In  signing  the  Legislative  ajjpnjpria- 
tion  bill  of  $4,000,000  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  including  .$1,000,000 
f«»r  new  liuildings  and  their  equipment, 
( Governor  Fisher  requested  that  the  first 
building  item  to  be  given  attention  by 
tile  <-oIlege  trustees  be  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  "Old  Main",  the  five  story  struc- 
ture erected  beiween  18.58  and  18(54. 
The  top  fl(M>r  and  attic  of  this  building 
have  not  been  used  for  about  five  years 
and  the  tower  has  been  closed  as  unsafe 
for  a  longer  period.  The  building  now 
houses  the  general  administrative  offices 
and  a  large  number  of  classrooms.  The 
outer  walls  will  be  left  standing  as  they 
are,  the  Interior  to  be  rebuilt  entirely, 
according  to  present  plans. 

Other  building  needs  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  and  by  the 
board  at  its  annual  meeting  during 
Commencement  Week  In  early  .Tune. 

The  building  request  was  granted  In 
full  by  Governor  Fisher.  Lack  of  sufl^- 
cicnt  state  funds  prompted  him  to 
reduce  the  general  maintenance  item 
from  $2,181,000  requested  to  $2,100,000; 
the  agricultural  extension  amount  from 
$650,000  to  $6.30,000  and  the  agricultural 
research  fund  from  $40;j,.50O  to  $270,000. 
These  amounts  are  to  be  used  during 
the  next  two  years. 


PENN  STATE  COLLEGE 

HOLDS  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 


(Continued 

clu'e.sc,  C.  H.  .M luster,  Altoona,  received 
a  fountain  jien  from  the  Gowing  Die- 
trich  Company. 

Hest  among  the  amateurs  was  L.  S. 
Cooley,  Nicholson,  who  was  awarded  a 
fountain  \wn  by  the  Gowing  Dietrich 
Company  and  a  five-year  subscription 
by  the  Ice  Cream  Field  for  his  supre- 
macy In  i)laclng  ice  cream.  T.  R. 
Moyer,  Chalfont,  .second  best  all-round 
Judge,  won  a  pocket  thermometer  given 
liy  the  Dairy  Supply  and  Equipment 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  fountain 
l)en  from  the  Gowing  Dietrich  Company, 
Syracuse,   New    York   ,for   first  place   in 


from   page    1 ) 

ductlon  of  clean  milk.  For  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  honored  with  the  award 
of  the  cuj)  and  medal  presented  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Philadelphia.  L.  E.  CJoodenough,  Cou- 
dersport;  Ellsworth  Heyser,  Norrlstown; 
H.  R.  Peters,  Philii.sburg,  and  P.  P. 
Pecora,  Hazleton,  were  the  respective 
winners  of  the  other  four  high  places. 
They  received  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Cherry  Has.sett  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Sui)i)lee-Wllls-  Jones  Milk  Company; 
the  Penn  State  Dairy  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  the  State  College  Creamery. 
Twenty  competed. 


R.  F.  MoUenauer,  and  His  Heifer,  Who  Won  First  Prize  in  the  Showing  Contest, 

Out  of  a  Field  of  37  Contestants. 


cheese  judging.  L.  L.  Saphore,  New 
CJermantown,  the  best  butter  judge,  was 
awarded  a  $5.00  gold  piece  i)y  the 
Suijplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company.  E. 
S.  PIsle,  Easton,  best  In  tasting  milk, 
received  a  subscrij)tion  to  the  Creamery 
and  Milk  Plant  Monthly.  Eight  partl- 
cil>ated  in  the  professional  group  and 
thirty-five  in  the  amateur  class. 
Stazewski  Cleanest  Milker 
.fohn  M.  Stazewskl,  president  of  the 
Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association,  showed  the 
way  to  his   fellow   students   In  the  pro- 


About  two  hundred  students  and  visit- 
ing dairymen  and  their  families  sat 
down  to  the  annual  banquet  of  the  stu- 
dent organization  In  the  evening.  Presi- 
dent StazewskI  was  the  toastmaster. 
Si)eakers  were  Dr.  R.  D.  Hetzel,  presi- 
dent of  the  College;  Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  A. 
A.  Borland,  head  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
department  of  the  College;  M.  D.  Munn, 
jiresident  of  National  Dairy  Council; 
and  C.  G.  Jordan,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Agrlcid- 
ture,  Harrlsburg. 


WINTER  DAIRYING  FOR  BUHER 

PRODUCTION  IS  INCREASING 


A  numl)er  of  inqvirtant  changes  in  the 
production  of  dairy  products  during  the 
l)eriod  fnuM  1917  to  1925  have  been 
noted  by  T.  R.  Pirtle,  dairy  uutrket 
specialist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  One  of  these 
changes  of  imjiortance  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer Is  the  Increase  in  creamery  Imtter 
l)roduclion  of  79.2  per  cent  during  the 
peri(Kl.  Only  17.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
milk  i)roduction  of  the  United  States 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cream- 
ery butter  In  1917,  whereas  the  amount 
was   increased  to  25.5+  per  cent  In  1925. 

Tn  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  seasonal  trend  of  creamery 
butter  production  has  varied  during  the 
period.  If  the  year  Is  divided  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  feeding  .season 
(November  to  April,  Inclusive),  and  the 
grass  season  (May  to  October,  Inclu- 
sive), It  appears  that  the  trend  has  been 


toward  an  Increased  production  of  butter 
during  the  winter  feeding  season.  In 
1917  the  proportion  of  creamery  butter 
made  in  the  feeding  .season  was  36.1 
l>er  cent  and  In  the  grass  season  63.9 
per  cent.  In  1925  the  production  In  the 
feeding  .sea.son  had  increased  to  39.9 
l)er  cent  of  the  total  output,  leaving  60.1 
l)er  cent  for  the  grass  season. 

These  figures  indicate  that  winter 
dairyinj^  for  butter  production  is  in- 
creasing. There  was  a  sound  reason 
for  this  change,  says  Mr.  Pirtle.  In 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  average 
price  of  a  balanced  ration  sufficient  to 
produce  a  pound  of  butter  In  1917,  was 
24.96  cents,  and  in  1925,  21.6  cents.  The 
average  price  of  92  score  butter  in  New 
York  in  1917  was  42.7  cents  per  pound. 
In  1925  It  was  45.3  cents.  The  feed  cost 
had  decreased  13.5  per  cent  while  the 
price  of  butter  increased  6.1  per  cent 
for  these  two  years. 


Milk  Bottling  Plant 

Rid  your  premises  of  annoying,  disease-bearing  flies  and 
Other  insects.  Get  best  possible  milk  production.  Flit  is 
harmless  to  man  and  beast — but  fatal  to  insects.  Progres- 
sive dairies  in  all  sections  are  now  using  it.  Here's  three  ways 
of  using  Flit: 

After  sundown   spray   Flit  toward  ceiling  of  barns,  where 
flies    usually    rest.      The    "fog"    thus    formed  quickly  kills 

Spray  cows  themselves   when   they  come  in  from  pasture. 

•  Keeps  away  flies  during  milking.     Spray  them   before  go- 
ing out  to  pasture.      Gives  better  production. 

Spray    Flit    at    night  in   milk  bottling  plant   after  you   are 

*  through  with    the  work,    which    avoids    any    possibility    of 
imparting  a  taste  or  odor  to  milk.      Kills  flies.      Better  sanitation. 

If  you  have  never  used  Flit  better  get  acquainted.  Be 
sure  to  get  Flit — do  not  accept  substitutes.  Send  today  for 
leaflet — Proper  Use  of  Flit  in  Dairies  "  and  our  special  oflfer. 


Ck'^ 


I>ESTROYS 

Flies 

"^^•quitoe, 
.       Moth. 
^•"»  »  Bed 
^    Roache 


Use  Flit  continuous  sprayer 

(illustrated  below)  or 


Flit  electric  power  sprayer 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


Introductory  Offer 

Dairy  Division, 

Stance  Distributors,  Inc. 

26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Send  me  further  facts  regarding  use  of  Flit  in  dairies. 
Also  special  introductory  offer  to  dairies. 


Name    ....•• 

Address    

City    

O  I9'i1  B    i)    Io». 
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"BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS"        HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN  RESTS  WITH  PARENTS  SPECIALIST  ADVISES 


'riiis   is   tlio  safety    first   slogan  of  the 
coinmerfial    world,    it    tells    us   to   "Stop, 
Look    and    Listen"    hetore    buyiuK.     '>Vc 
have  been   reiniiuleil  so  J)ften   and   in   so 
many    diflerent     ways     to     "Beware    of 
Imitations"  that  we  have  become  a  very 
wary  group  of  purchasers.     As  connois- 
seurs   of    personal    health    and    beauty, 
however,    we    have    been    a    little    more 
eareless    about    exercising    that    precau- 
tion  which   we  apply   so  intelligently  to 
other  things.     Of  course  we  know  that: 
"Little  drops    of  powder 
And  little  dabs  of  i^aint 
Often  make  a  lady 
Look  like  what  she  ain't." 
and    yet    we    are    inclined    to    be    rather 
lenient    in    accepting    an    artificial    com- 
l)lexion    as    the    natural    trade    mark    of 

health. 

Every  woman,  regardless  of  environ- 
ment or  social  status,  desires  to  make 
the  most  of  her  personal  charms.  Is  it 
not  rather  a  strange  psychology  that 
compells  the  wonuin  buyer  to  require 
full  measure,  genuine  good  value  and 
absolute  honesty  from  dealers,  and  then 
will  allow  her  to  try  to  ft)ol  the  world 
regarding  her  own  jicrsonal  health  and 
beauty  by  using  imitation  cosmetics? 
Is  it  not  just  as  important  to  beware  of 
imitations  in  j.eople  as  in  commercial 
things?  But  that  we  may  be  fair  in  our 
judgment  let  us  review  some  of  tlie 
genuine  cosmetics  at  our  disposal  in 
.)rder  to  determine  whether  or  not 
imitations  are   necessary. 

If  one  is  embarrased  l>y  a  pale,  un- 
sightly c«)mplexion,  rouge  and  powder 
from  the  drug  store  are  very  i)Oor  invest- 
ments. It  is  fully  as  easy  and  convenient 
to  .secure  a  genuine  cosmetic  and  surely 
it  is  no  secret  that: 

CJreat   big   iilates   of  carrots 
And  spinach  by  the  peck 
Help  to  make  complexions 
Pink  and  white,  by  beck! 
The  farm  woman  is  indeed  very  fortu- 
nate  for   she   has    the    source   of   health 
and    beauty   growing    in    the    garden    or 
grazing   on    the    hillside.     The    farmers, 
liowever,  work  bard  so  they  can  supply 
an  abundance  of  these  precious  beauti- 
fiers    to    the    city.      Therefore    the    city 
w.i.nan  need  not  drag  herself  around  in 
a  languid  and  indifferent  manner  for: 
Pears  and  prunes  and  oranges 
And  apples  by  the  score, 
(iive  you  lots  of  vim  and  pep, 
And  paint  your  cheeks  some  more. 
Nothing   detracts    from    personal   charm 
any    more    than    bleary,   dull,    bloodshot 
eyes.     There    are    many    imitation    eye- 
sparklers  on  the  market.     Please  do  not 
let  them  tempt  you!     They  furnish  only 
a  temporary  remedy  and  you  would  not 
think  of  choosing  glass  if  you  could  have 
real    diamonds.     Therefore,    remember; 
Heaps  of  nice  green  onions, 
With  plenty  of  sleep  at  night 
Cause  dull  eyes  to  open. 
Sparkling,  clear  and   bright. 
Of  course,   it  is   only   natural   that   one 
should  desire  a  fashionable  figure.     It  is 
considered,  however,  that  the  scales  are 
the  best  judge  of  correctness  along  this 
line.     What  they  tell  you  is  a  far  better 
guide    than    your    own    wishes    or    the 
dictates   of   your   fashion    magazine.    If 
you    find    your    figure    needs    treatment 
apply  to  your   garden   and  your  grocer 
for  assistance  bearing  this  in  mind: 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


When  people  reach  the  age  of  40 
they  begin  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
daily  practice  of  health  habits  much 
more  than  they  did  when  they  were 
active  and  in  abundant  health  at  the 
age  of  20,"  states  Miss  Dorothy  Buck- 
ley, nutrition  specialist  for  the  National 
Dairy    Council. 

"That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
youngsters  make  a  practice  of  good 
health  and  the  watching  of  the  foods 
they  eat  a  part  of  their  daily  life,"  she 
says.  "When  they  know  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  build  strong,  rugged  con- 
stitutions, older  people  will  not  need 
to  admonish  them  about  the  future. 
Youth  is  so  effervescent  that  it  has 
little   thought  of  the  future. 

Miss  Buckley  finds  that  parents  who 
get  the  best  results  in  teaching  their 
children  health  lessons  are  themselves 
l)racticing   it.     Children    are    great   imi- 


tators, so  she  says,  and  if  they  see 
father  and  mother  brushing  their  teeth, 

.•  ii  ?     -I.J.     .T-—  J-,       i»^n!o4-t«>#v     rvt^     <»v*»»*— 

cise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  with  long 
sleeping  hours,  they  themselves  are 
much  more  apt  to  make  it  a  part  of 
their  daily   habits. 

"Parents  should  realize  that  if  their 
children  are  examined  by  physicians  at 
an  early  age,  they  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  correct  deficiencies,  and 
to  give  them  longer  and  happier  years 
by  playing  with  them  the  'game  of 
health.'  If  we  expect  children  to  enter 
into  this  health  game  and  make  it  a 
daily  practice,  we  older  people  must 
enter  into  it  and  co-operate  with  them." 

And,  Miss  Buckley  believes,  as  older 
l)eople  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game 
they  catch  the  vivacity  of  youth  again 
and  themselves  are  surprised  at  tlie  re- 
newed  vigor   which   results. 


SOME    INTERESTING    CHEESE   DISHES 


The  Nutrition  Staff  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dairy  Council,  with  a  few  guests, 
had  the  pleasure,  on  May  2nd,  of  hear- 
ing a  lecture-demonstration  by  Marye 
Dahnke,  a  cheese  specialist.  Following 
the  demonstration  the  Nutrition  Depart- 
ment served  an  attractive  lunch  to  the 
guests,  consisting  of  sandwich  loaf, 
cocoa,  celery  stuffed  with  cheese  and 
Marguerites  (meringue  toasted  on  but- 
ter thins).  The  sandwich  loaf  is  de- 
scribed on  the  back  of  card  35  in  "Health 
Recipes." 

Miss  Dahnke  demonstrated  some  very 
attractive  salads,  while  explaining  the 
varieties  and  uses  for  the  different  kinds 
of  cheese  now  on  the  market. 

American  Cheese  is  the  variety  gen- 
erally seen  in  grocery  stores.  It  is  some- 
times incorrectly  called  American  cream 
cheese  but  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  soft  cream  cheese  put  up  in  tinfoil 
covered   packages. 

'^Rat  Trap  Cheese,**  as  the  old  colored 
mammy  called  it,  can  be  grated  and 
heaped  on  a  slice  of  pineapple  or  to- 
mato with  lettuce.  It  can  also,  as  Miss 
Dahnke  herself  often  uses  it,  be  sprink- 
led over  a  bowl  of  vegetable  soup.  It 
adds  a  pleasing  flavor  to  creamed  cauli- 
flower or  macaroni,  and  many  other 
dishes,  once  you  learn  to  use  it. 
The  Soft  Cream  Cheese,  mixed  with 


a  French  dressing  to  add  flavor  and 
color,  as  well  as  soften  it,  is  a  most 
attractive  garnish  for  salads  made  with 
various  fruits,  slices  of  canned  pineapple 
or  canned  pears,  peaches  or  apricots, 
decorated  with  cheese  all  were  dishes 
which  made  one's  mouth  water. 

The  newest  method  is  to  use  a  pastry 
tube  to  make  rosettes  and  curls  of  the 
cheese.  Using  the  tube  is  also  an  easy 
way  of  stuffing  dates  or  celery  with 
cheese.  A  knife  is,  however,  entirely 
practical  when  you  don't  have  a  tube. 
In  any  salad  made  with  the  cream 
cheese.  Cottage  Cheese  can  be  substi- 
tuted  very  satisfactorily. 

When  a   sudden   spell  of  hot   weather 

strikes    you    before    you    have    changed 

your  milk  to  summer  quarters  and  your 

milk  goes  back  on  you,  try  making  some 

cottage  cheese   and   using  it   in  a  salad. 

Turn    to   cards    23   and   24     in     your 

Health    Recipes    and    try,    for    instance, 

a    stuffed    Prune   Salad,    a   Ix)ng   Island 

Salad     or    a     Combination     of     Cottage 

Cheese    with    canned    pears    or    peaches 

from    the    fruit   closet    if    it    is    not   the 

sea.son   for   fresh   fruit. 

A  salad  made  with  lettuce,  fruit  and 
cheese  is  a  good  beginning  for  a  sub- 
stantial meal.  Add  a  glass  of  milk  and 
a  brown  bread  sandwich  and  you  have 
a   very   satisfactory   lunch. 


WAYS  OF  TEMPTING 

CHILDREN'S  APPETITES 
However  adventurous  children  be- 
come at  the  dinner  table  as  they  grow 
older,  as  little  folks  tbey  are  very 
cautious  about  trying  new  dishes.  With- 
out appearing  to  coax  them  they  must 
be    led    into    forming    vegetable-eating 

habits ! 

When  introducing  a  new  food  start 
with  very  small  amounts,  until  the  taste 
for  it  is  established. 

Use  pretty  dishes  and  have  the  food 
attractively  served. 

Children  love  to  have  their  own  bowls 
and  cups  and  saucers  as  well  as  spoons. 
A  plate  with  an  interesting  picture  in 
the  bottom  is  often  emptied  promptly 
in  order  to  see  the  picture  underneath. 
For  cereals,  individual  moulds  into 
which  the  cereal  can  be  poured  to  cool, 
catch  the  child's  attention. 

It  is  often  hard  to  persuade  a  little 
child  to  drink  enough  milk  at  meal  time 
when  there  are  newer  dishes  to  sample. 
Drinking  through  straws  never  loses 
its  fun,  and  helps  to  consume  many  a 
glass  of  milk. 

Giving  the  child  his  allowance  of  milk 
in  an  individual  pitcher  and  then  letting 
him  pour  it  himself  into  his  own  cup  is 
another  useful  device. 

Putting  a  valspared  picture  In  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  or  using  a  tumbler 
of  colored  glass,  flavoring  the  milk  with 
vanilla  or  chocolate,  or  calling  into  play 
a  glass  measuring  cup,  so  that  the  child 
can  make  a  game  of  measuring  the 
amount  he  drinks,  are  all  suggestions 
readily  made  use  of,  at  one  time  or 
another. 

With  the  appearance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables on  the  table,  many  children  have 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  these  necessary 
elements  in  the  diets. 

So  start  with  very  small  amounts, 
(tliis  applies  to  any  new  food)  and 
introduce  one  new  vegetable  at  a  time. 
Vegetables  may  be  served  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 
\.  Sliced  and  creamed. 

2.  Served  with  butter. 

3.  Combination  of  several  (serve  new 
vegetables  with  others  which  the  child 
likes). 

4.  Vegetable  cream  soups. 

5.  Vegetable  juices  as  clear  soups. 

6.  Vegetable    salads— simple    dressings. 

7.  Jellied  vegetables. 

8.  Vegetable  meat  loaf. 
The    water    in    which    vegetables    are 

cooked  contains  food  and  should  be  used 
in  soups  and  sauces. 

Vegetable  Meat  Loaf 
To  one  pound  of  meat  (ground  beef) 
add  I  cup  strained  spinach,  i  cup  diced 
or  ground  carrots  and  i  cup  tomato. 
Mix  well  and  add  one  egg  to  keep  the 
loaf  together.  Bake  as  an  ordinary 
meat  loaf. 

Raw  VegeUbles  in  Gelatin 
Follow  directions   for   making  gelatin 
or   jello   and   add    the   following    RAW 
vegetables  when  it  is  partially  set: 
4  cup  scraped  carrots  (or  ground) 
l-\  cup  ground  raisins 
I  cup  cut  celery 

(The  Infant  Welfare  Society  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  have  published  the 
above  helpful  ideas  in  leaflet-form  for 
distribution.) 


» 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

(Coiitimu'd    from    imgo    8) 
lioth  sweet  and  white  iiotatoes. 
Can  help  if  you  are  thin. 
But   if  you're   fat  reniemlier   that. 
You  only  eat  the  skin. 
All  the  natural  cosmetics  are  real  beau- 

tifiers  but  are  most  effective  when  used 
in  combination  daily.  There  is  one 
more,  however,  whicli  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  manufac- 
tured at  the  dairy  farms  and  appears  on 
the  market  in  several  forms.  Those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  choose  this  pro- 
duct  .soon   discover; 

Nice  cream   cheese   and   butter 
Milk  and  pure  ice  cream, 
Help  to  make  a  lady, 
Like  a  fairy  dream. 
Tho.se  who  have  adapted  the  habitual 

I^P^use     of     the     great     natural     beautifiers 
'^  always     recognize     their     trade     marks 
which     are     vivacious     eyes,     sparkling 
teeth,  soft  hair,  rosy   cheeks,  clear  skin 
and  cheerful  visage.     It  is  the  spasmodic 
unpracticed  users   who  are  lured  on   by 
the   desire   to   obtain  immediate   results. 
They    do    not   stop   to    think   that   such 
results   are   only  temporary   and   thus   a 
waste  of  time  and  money.     And  so: 
If  you  would  make  the  most  of  life 
In  spite  of  limitations, 
Just  always  be  your  natural  self, 
"Beware  of  imitations!" 


AROUND  OUR  HOUSE 


Hobbies  for  Housewives 
The  woman  who  works  lier  iuigers  to 
the  bone  for  her  family  may  be  pointed 
out  as  a  model  housekeeper,  but  she 
seldom  has  tlie  time  or  energy  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion  to  her  husband  and 
children.  If  she  plans  her  housework  so 
that  she  has  some  time  for  a  hobby, 
she  may  be  able  to  make  both  herself 
and  her  family  happier. 

Tlie  hobby  may  be  drawing,  painting, 
sewing  or  interior  decoration,  for  all 
have  many  applications  in  the  average 
home,  and  when  they  are  considered  as 
a  hobliy  instead  of  as  a  task  they  be- 
come much  more  interesting.  Nature 
study  and  reading,  for  example,  may  be 
made  particularly  fascinating  when 
children  share  in  them.  Gardening  jiro- 
vides  a  chance  to  be  out-of-doors,  and  it 
may  yield  attractive  flowers  for  the 
house  or  food  for  the  table  as  well. 
Kven  accounting  may  become  a  hobby 
for  a  woman  who  likes  to  juggle  figures 
or  is  fond  of  buying.  A  hobby,  pursued 
ill  an  interesting  way  will  often  give  a 
wholly  different  outlook  on  life  and  put 
a  new  zest  into  every-day  living. 


What  Is  A  Good  Home? 
The  needs  of  different  people  vary  so 
much  that  a  home  which  just  suits  one 
family  might  never  do  for  another.  The 
measure  of  a  good  home  is  the  way  the 
particular  home  meets  the  special  needs 
-of  the  individual  family.  A  family 
-vhich  occupies  its  dining  room  only  at 
meal  time  may  want  only  the  furniture 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  tliree 
daily  meals;  but  a  family  which  uses 
the  dining  room  as  a  study,  and  general 
gathering  place  may  want  a  bookcase,  a 
desk  and  a  few  easy  chairs  there,  too. 
One  room  is  as  good  as  the  other  if  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  family.  Those 
who  are  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day 
are  likely  to  want  quiet  spots  for  read- 
ing and  sewing  at  home;  whereas  the 
people  who  come  from  office  or  school 
may  need  a  place  to  romp,  a  living  room 
ready  for  impromptu  parties,  or  a  hall 
that  will  serve  as  boxing  ring  as  well  as 
a  passage  way.  It  isn't  the  number  of 
rooms  or  the  kind  of  furniture  in  a 
house  that  matters,  it's  the  way  these 
things  answer  the  family's  demands  for 
»  '^iHce  to  live  and  to  share  life  together. 
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We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word 
for  Larra — or  the  wora  of  any  Larro 
dealer  or  any  Larro  user. 
We  don't  ask  you  to  study  the  Larro 
formula  and  coinpare  pounds  and  per- 
centages of  this-aiid  thai:  material 
with  other  feeds.  We  don't  make 
claims  for  "digestible  nutrients"  that 
no  one  can  prove  or  disprove. 
We  give  you  an  opportunity  to  prove 
for  yourself  just  what  Larro  wUl  do 
for  you  by  the  only  really  conclusive 


test  you  could  make — in  your  own 
barns  with  your  own  cows. 

More  than  this,  we  guarantee  you 
satisfaction — for  every  Larro  dealer 
is  authorized  to  give  you  your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
results  after  you  have  fed  two  bags 
of  Larro  to  one  cow.  The  milk  pail 
will  give  you  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  that  Larro  quality  and 
Larro  uniformity  mean  real  economy 
and  dependable  profit  in  the  long  run. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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DAIRY    COUNCIL   SERVICE 


The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Philadelphia   Tnter-State   Dairy    Council 


K.  W.  BaluI'KSTon,  Secretary 

IJOYKUTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

rHlIj\DELPHIA 
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NASSAU  COMMUNITY 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued   from  page    1) 


Viiijiii  aiul  otlier  similar  communities. 
"Toirt'tlier  witli  all  these  powers,  our 
iiwn  -M.  C.  N'auglin  has  constantly 
WDrivfd  Iwtiid  in  hand.  The  success  of 
«-\ery  i)r(>jfft  has  been  due,  in  a  great, 
iiifjiMire,  to  his  tact,  his  untiring  efforts, 
his  never  wearing  patience,  and  mag- 
netic i)ersonality.  His  leadership  is  es- 
sential    to    our    jirogress.'' 

Cow  Testing  Work 
1{.  W.  Halderston,  Secretary  of  the 
riiiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
outlined  the  work  of  the  Nassau  Cow 
Testing  Association  during  the  past 
year.  He  said  in  part,  "The  Nassau 
Cow  Testing  Association  was  started 
(MIC  \»'ar  ago,  on  a  modified  basis  to 
met  the  needs  of  the  community,  witlj 
« (iiiipiiratively    small    herds. 

••'riie  farmers  themselves  weigh  their 
iiiillv  and  feed.  Semi-monthly  samples 
i)f  the  millv  were  taken  and  these  were 
tested  at  the  milk  plant,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  testing  d^piirtiuent  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
wliile  tlie  records  and  accounts  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council.  This 
co-operative  work  has  proven  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned.  Twenty-five 
herds  started  the  year's  work  and 
twenty-four    completed    the    year." 

The  best  cow  in  tiie  association  was 
(twned  l)y  Ferris  Wilson,  it  made  52Lf» 
))ounds  of  fat  and  10.178  pounds  of  milk. 
The  inconie  of  Mr.  Wilson  from  this 
cow  was  .'i;22J).iH.  The  average -of  Mr. 
Wilson's  lierd,  which  contained  from 
1  ^  to  I'i  cows,  was  'Anii.V  ]iounds  of 
l)utterfat  and  <WOH  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  5.2i.  The  highest  individual 
lierd  average  was  that  of  Walter  C. 
iMiilli])s.  whose  herd  of  I  to  5  cows  had 
■iM  average  nrfuluction  of  419  ])o\mds  of 
fat  from  IHHCt  pounds  of  milk,  t.-sting 
.")  :W.  'Ihese  herds  deserve  si>ecial  men- 
fion,  tho!ic'i  tl.ne  were  a  'arge  nu'.iber 
of  very  good  herds  in  the  .\ss(»ciation. 

One  herd  averaged  above  I0()  pounds 
of   l)utterfat. 

Seven  lierds  averag«'d  between  .'<()0 
and     KW>    pounils    «»f    luitterfat. 

Five  licrds  averaged  f»ver  7(KK>  i)oimds 
(»f  milk  per  cow  per  year  (of  which  ^> 
had    i)etter    than    4''    test). 

Four  lierds  had  an  average  of  higher 
than  5'  test  throughout  the  year  and 
mdy    one    henl    averaged    below    V^". 

'i'hree  herds  returned  over  .f:J.O()  per 
)?1.00  feed  cost. 

Two  herds  returned  over  .f2.50  i)er 
filjm    feed    cost. 

Three  herds  returned  tiver  .«2.25  i>er 
i^l.OO     feed     cost. 

Eight  herds  returned  over  ^2.00  per 
.$1.00    feed    cost. 

Of  the  twenty-f<Mir  herds  in  the 
.Association,  IG  had  an  average  return 
of    100%     or    more    on    feed    cost. 

There  were  many  very  good  cows 
in  the  Association.  As  stated  before 
the  highest  production  of  butterfat  was 
521.6  i)ounds.  Since  the  majority  of 
cows  in  the  Association  are  the  Chan- 
nel Island  type,  the  production  of  milk 
is  even  more  creditable. 

There    was    1    cow    in    the    12,000- 1T>. 

milk    class. 

There    was     1    cow    in    the    1 1,000- Iti. 

milk    class. 

There    was    1    coW    in    the    10,000- It), 

milk   class. 

There  were  4  cows  in  the  9,000- IT), 
milk   class. 

There  were  15  cows  in  the  8,000- lb. 
milk  class. 

It  is  certainly  very  commendable  for 


an  association  in  its  first  year  to  have 
made   this  splendid   record. 

F.  M.  'I'wining,  in  charge  of  the 
Field  and  Testing  Departments  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producens'  Associa- 
tion, gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
cow  testing  work  in  general,  pointing 
«uit  the  lessons  which,  in  this  and  other 
counties,  show  the  value  of  the  Cow 
lestmg  Association  work  in  tiie  imjirov- 
ing  of  production  i>er  cow  per  dairy  and 
in   more  economical  production. 

(This  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this    issue   of   the    Review). 

In  a  general  discussion,  lead  by  Coun- 
ty Agent  Vaughn,  many  interesting 
facts  were  brought  out,  many  of  which 
l)roved  to  be  of  exce])tional  local  in- 
terest. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  of  Kent  county,  Dela- 
ware, a  Director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  made  a  l)rief 
address,  in  which  he  touched  on  the 
general  business  policies  and  programs 
of  that   organization. 

'The  evening  session,  following  a  din- 
ner served  in  the  Community  Hall,  in- 
cluded addresses  by  R.  P.  Robertson,  of 
the  .\gricultural  Committee  of  the  Sus- 
sex Trust  Co.;  A.  D.  Cobb,  State  Coun- 
ty .\gent  leader  I'niversity  of  Dela- 
ware, and  H.  D.  Davis,  Sui)plee-Wills- 
.fones     Milk    Company,    Philadelphia. 

'I'he  meeting  closed  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  "Judge  for  Yourself,"  a  mock 
trial,  presented  by  the  Quality  Control 
Dei)artment  of  the  Pliil.id(]i^iMa  Inter- 
.State    Dairy    Council. 


NATIONAL   DAIRY   EXPOSITION 

The  twenty-first  annual  National 
Dairy  Exposition  will  be  behl  this  year 
in  Memphis,  'Tennessee,  in  connection 
with  the  Tri-State  Fair,  'i'he  dates  on 
which  the  exposition  will  be  held  run 
from  Octol)er   ITith   to  22nd. 

.Vrrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Kxjiosition  and  Fair  associations  where- 
by the  two  events  will  be  combined  for 
the  year  in  one  big  agricultural  exjmsi- 
tion.  I'he  large  cattle  barn  will  be 
devote<l  entirely  to  dairy  cattle  entered 
in  the  I'',xposition  and  a  .judging  arena 
will  lie  jtrovided  immediately  adjoining 
tin-  barn.  'The  farm  and  barn  machin- 
ery an«l  equipment  exhibits  will  be 
housed  in  a  commodious  building  which 
is  being  designed  for  this  ])urpose.  It 
will  be  large  enough  to  contain  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture display,  dairy  ])roducts  exhibits, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  activities  and  other 
educational    features    of    the    Exjiosition. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Asso<'iation  decided  to  hold 
the  Exposition  in  the  South  this  year 
because  of  the  rai)id  develojnnent  of 
dairying  and  the  demand  for  diversified 
agriculture  in  that  section.  Assurance 
from  all  interests  having  at  heart  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  promise  a 
wonderful  exposition  which  will  be  of 
great  and  lasting  service  in  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  South. 


IMPROVE  DAIRY  HERD 
Choose  your  next  herd  sire  very  care- 
fully. No  improvement  in  the  herd  is 
)>ossible  without  bringing  in  some  bet- 
ter blood.  If  a  better  herd  is  wanted  in 
the  future  something  must  be  done 
about  it  now.  If  you  do  not  understand 
pedigrees  get  someone  to  help  make  the 
selection. 


Two  Jobs  Done  With 
One  Machine 


In  times  not  very  long  ago  after  cutting  liay  it  had  to  hf  tedded 
with  one  machine  and  tlun  raked  with  another.  Now  both  jobs  are 
done  with  a  MeCormiek-Deering  side  rake  and  tedder.  Simply 
.shifting  a  leaver  reverses  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  raking 
cylinder  and  makes  the  machine  a  tedder. 

You  will  find  this  machine,  and  other  McCormiek-Deering  hay 
tools — such  as  Loaders,  and  Mowers — great  labor  and  time  sav- 
ing   devices    during   your    hay    harvest. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg  Baltimore 
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Buy  Your 

MILK 

COOLERS 

From  the 

Manufacturer 

E.A.Kaestner 

51624  N.  Calvert  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dairy 
Supplies 


Keep  the  poultry  house  clean  and  the 
birds  are   more   likely   to   keep  healthy. 


FARQUHAR 
DAIRY  BOILER 

will  help  you  produce  certifled  milk.  Farmers  and 
Dairymen  have  found  this  Boiler  most  convenient, 
easily  and  quickly  steamed  and  by  virtue  of  its  interior 
arrangement,  it  is  most  economical.  Just  the  Boiler 
for  sterilizing,  heating  water,  cooking  feeds,  heatmg 
molasses  for  mixing  sweet  feeds,  etc.  ^     .  .       , 

Built  in   full  accord   with  the  American   Society  of 
Mechanical    Engineers'   Code   and   meets  every    require- 
-  ment  of  the  state  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  A  great  time  and  labor  saver  Helps  to  get 
thTt  higher  pHce  for  milk.  Write  for  complete  specifications  and  rock 
bottom  price.  mr     ■       u 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Boi  461,  York,  P«. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

DATA  FROM  MONTGOMERY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION, 

Compiled  by  L.  O.  Sidelman 

Tlie  Montgomery  Cow  Testing  Association  finisiied  its  tliird  year  May  1st.  1927, 
with  twenty-one  whole  year  ineiiil)ers.  'I'liere  were  .'175  cows  in  tlie  association 
(hiring  all  or  part  of  the  year. 


The  Results  for  the  Three  Years  Testing  is  as  Follows 


Year 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Ave.  No.  Cows 
Sai.tJo 
330.10 
319.10 


Lbs.  Milk 
7,5«)3 

7,789 
7,991 


l,l)s.   Butterfat 
28 1. 2 
295.9 
305.3 


The  Results  for  Members  is  as  Follows 

i'otal  Ave.   No.  ot  cows  in  the  association 319.10 

Ave.  i)er  cow :      Lbs.  of  milk    7,991. 


I-I)s,    of   bntterfat    , 

Percentage   of   butterfat    

Value  of  product . , 

Cost    of    pasture     

Cost    of    roughage , 

Cost  of  grain    , 

Total   cost   of  feed    

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost 
Returns  for  $1  expended  for  feed  , 


305.3 

3.8 

$299.10 

12.0() 

52.12 

G0.82 

125.00 

174.10 

2.39 


Breed 
R.H. 
R.II. 
R.    & 


Individual  Herd  Records 

Twelve  herds  with  an  average  of  5  or  more  cows  exceeded  an 
tion  of  3(X)  lbs.  of  butterfat.     A  coinjjlete  list  of  tlie.se  herds  follow 

Ave.  No. 

Owner's  Name  and  Address  Cows 

Wm.  H.   Landis,  East  Greenville  18.75 

Irsiniis    College,    Collegeville     ..  14'.50 

Levi   Schultz,  Est,   Palm 13.92 

Warren  G.  Schultz,  East  Green- 
ville     13.26 

Owen    S.    Gerhard,    Palm    21.33 

Miss     L.     T.     Morris,     Chestnut 

Hill 11.67 

tlartnian   &   Weinberger,  I*alm..  13.58 

O.  M.  Woodward   &  Son,  Penns- 

biirg,  R.   D 9.i2 

Mrs.     W.     B.     Saunders,     Bryn 

Mawr    18.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Rieler,  East  Green- 
ville    13.67 

H.   D.   Allebach.  Trappe    15.17 

A.     K.     Rothenberger,    Lansdale, 

R.    1).    I    17.25 


average  i)roduc- 


R.    & 
U.    & 

R.J. 
R.    & 


G.II. 

G.H. 
G.H. 


G.H. 


R.  &  G.H..  R.  &  (i 
R.   &   (;.H.,  (J.A., 

G.J.,  c;.G. 


B.S. 


R. 
R. 


«i    (J.H. 
&    G.H. 


R.    &    CM. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
11,994 
10.834 

9,685 

9,269 
9,313 

5,531 

8,886 

7,401 

8,251 

8,759 
8,6:i0 

8,579 


Lbs. 
Fat 
428.9 
374.0 
342.3 

329.3 
323.8 

319.7 
319.3 

318.5 

311.4 

305.1 
302.8 

300.5 


Individual  Cow  Records 
The  following  is  a  grouping  of  all  cows  producing  over  :K)0  jtounds  of  butterfat. 
These  are  grouped  as  follows: 

CJroup  1— Above   900  lbs.   butterfat    1  cow 

2— Between    600-7(X)   lbs.    butterfat    1  cow 

;J— Between    ,'50()-600   lbs.    butterfat    2  cow 

4— Between    400-500    lbs.    butterfat     21  cows 

5— Between  300-400   lbs.    butterfat Ill  cows 


Twenty 
list  follows: 


Total   136  cows 

■  five  cows  produced  over  400  lbs.  butterfat  during  the  .vear.     Comjilete 


r? 


Owner  Cow.s'  Names 

Wm.    H.    Landis    678091 

801600 

22 

8;W428 

409471 

837850 

443291 

837852 
I  'r«;inus    College     627890 

985767 

610431 

554437 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Saunders  Susan 

Flossie 

753382 

638693 
O.    M.   Wardwood    &    Son   ...10312 
Miss  L.  T.   Morris 657491 

657493 

539478 
Levi  Schultz,  Est 678889 

722777 

Hartnian    &    Weinberger    lumbo 

Vincent   B.    Alderfer    493999 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Rieger  127758 

A    registered    Holsteiii    cow    owned    b.v 
"Greenhill  Bellwood  Hengerveld'',  had  following  high  i)r(Hluctions  for  last  two  years. 

Year  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Butterfat 

1926  19,707  791.3 

1927  22,723  924.9 

This  is  the  second  cow  in  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  associations  to  pass  the 
900  pound  mark  in  production  of  butterfat.  In  1921  Mr.  Young  in  Somerset  County 
had  a  registered  Holsteiii  cow  that  jiroduced  925  pounds  of  butterfat. 

R.  G.  Waltz,  F.  E.  Martin. 

County   Agent.  Cow  Tester  in  Charge. 


Breed 

RM. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

G.A. 

G.A. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

R.B.S. 

R.J. 

R.J. 
R.J. 

R.H. 

R.H. 

G.H. 

HM. 

R.G. 

H. 


Will. 


Age 

7J 
4i 

n 
n 

?u 
n 

9 

3i 

iih 

2.1 

95 

71 


§4 

51 
8 
3.', 
33 

6 

n 

8 
5 
Landis 


of 


Lbs. 
Milk 
22723 
14232 
119.57 
12639 
13860 
14627 
12.585 
10443 
15160 
15409 
1.5361 
11273 
10892 
10799 
13218 
12858 
989 1 
8133 
6238 
7181 
11751 
11407 
10630 
1 1367 
7754 

East 


Lbs. 
Fat 
92t.9 
(>29.3 
517.5 
513.2 
470.2 
457.2 
W19.9 
424.2 
495.6 
493.6 
483.8 
435.5 
456.1 
412.0 
406.7 
401.4 
43.5.1 
434.9 
429.3 
406.4 
426.4 
410.1 
419.9 
419.8 
411.2 
(Jreenville. 


If  you  believe  a  dollar  saved  is  a 
fiollar  earned,  try  borrowing  money  at 
the  bank  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  a 
year  so  you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash  within 
'fn  days. 


Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  statements 
about  probable  future  trends  in  agri- 
culture published  in  the  1925  and  1926 
outlook  reports  of  the  bureau  of  agri- 
cultural economics  at  Washington  were 
borne   out    by    later   developments. 


La  Belle  of  Cress  Lawn 
Official  record  milked  fhree  times  a  day.  13643  lbs 
of  milk.  649  lbs    fat    Farm  record  next  year  on  Amco 
24':[    Universal,  milked  twice  a  day.  15990  lbs    milk. 


Farm  care  and 

AMCO  FEED 

bettered  her  official  record 


MEN  handling  cows  on  official  test  always  give  them  the  best  of  care. 
Handled  this  way  and  milked  three  times  a  day,  LaBellc  of  Cress 
Lawn  made  an  official  record  of  13,643  lbs.  of  milk,  649  lbs.  of  fat,  as  a 
three-year-old. 

The  next  year  her  new  owner,  E.  Baker  Pyle,  gave  her  only  ordinary  farm 
care  and  milked  her  twice  a  day,  but  he  fed  her  Amco  24%  Universal 
and  some  corn  and  oats.  She  made  15,990  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is  an  increase 
of  2347  lbs.  of  milk  in  her  record  as  a  four-year-old  under  ordinary 
farm  care  which,  as' Mr.  Pyle  says, "is  something  to  the  credit  of  the 
feed."  Another  cow  in  the  herd  exceeded  her  official  record  by  442  lbs. 

No  cow  in  Mr.  Pyle's  herd  produced  less  than  her  official  record.  Mr. 
Pyle's  letter  follows: 

American  Milling  Company 
Peoria,  111. 

I  have  been  using  Amco  Open  Formula  feeds  for  three  years  previous  to  this  with 
excellent  results.  In  that  period  I  have  never  had  a  cow  off  feed  from  overfeeding. 

I  keep  accurate  account  of  what  each  cow  produces  and  find  that  our  herd  of  sixteen 
registered  Guernseys  averaged  8970  lbs.  of  milk  last  year  and  seven  were  twoycar-old 
heifers. 

LaBellc  of  Cress  Lawn  (116993).  A.  R.  record,  13643  lbs.  of  milk.  649.28  lbs.  fat. 
Class  D,  an  outstanding  cow  in  our  herd,  produced  for  me  15,990  lbs.  of  milk,  exceeding 
her  official  record  by  2347  lbs.  of  milk.  This  cow  consumed  as  high  as  18  lbs.  of  Amco 
24%  Universal  and  6  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats  a  day  and  never  refused  to  eat. 

Imp.  Queen  Mary  of  Sunny«ide  (47194),  another  wonderful  cow.  with  three  A.  R. 
records,  produced  for  me  10,880  lbs.  of  milk,  exceeding  her  official  record  by  442  lbs.  of 
milk.  All  my  other  A.  R.  cows  produced  equal  to  their  A.  R.  records  which  is  something 
to  the  credit  of  the  feed.  As  all  official  records  were  done  with  three  milkings  per  day 
and  ours  on  two  per  day,  I  would  recommend  the  Amco  Open  Formula  feeds  to  any 
dairyman  who  is  looking  for  the  best. 

E.  BAKER  PYLE 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 
R.  F.  D.    3 

Amco  20%  Dairy  is  suggested  for  feeding  on  pasture  this  summer.  Ask 
your  Amco  Agent  for  it.  Fed  liberally,  it  will  do  these  three  things: 

1 .  Make  you  more  milk  this  summer. 

2.  Make  you  more  milk  for  the  same  amount  of  feed  next  winter 

3.  Keep  the  flesh  on  your  cows  this  summer. 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY,  PA. 

Amco 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Executive  Offices :  Peoria,  111. 

Planti  at :  PEORIA.  ILL.;  OMAHA.  NEB.;  OWENSBORO.  KY. 
Alfalfa  Plantt  at:  POWELL.  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND.  WYO. 
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Silage  is  a  winter  feed  fully  as  suc- 
culent and  palatable  as  that  in  Tune 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent  More  Milk 
—build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  ration  in- 
cluding silage  produced  11  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  same  amount  ol 
dry  com  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season  of  peak 
prices  means  more  profit. 

"Concrete  Stave  Silos."  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Writo  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  imffrovc  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


ESCO  MILK   COOLING  BOX 


Keep  You  Milk 
below  50  degrees 


Sizes  to 
acconnundatc 
2-14  cans 


^^'t^^ 


9   Make  Low  "^^^^™*^*^^         >i-«^m* 
Tv  Bacteria  counts 
— increase  profits 

We  furnish  either  the  complete  outfit  or  just  the  roolinf?  unit  instalhd  in  your 
own  concrete  cooling  box.     Full  specifications  and  price  sent  on   ri(iiicst. 

Eastern  Sales  Company^  Distributors 

140  East  Market  Street  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PENN  STATE  COLLEGE  OWNS 
WORLD'S  RECORD  JUNIOR 
FOUR  YEAR  OLD  AYRSHIRE 

A  m»v  woilil'.s  Jtull  of  Honor  record 
un-  junior  lour-ye;ir-oul  Ayrsliires  hfis 
iiifii  .set  li\  tlie  I't-nnsylviinia  State  Col- 
If^e  IkUim-,  Sir  Holji-rt's  iioinonu  Hell 
tluit  I'.as  just  otiuiiiieted  n  ten-niontlis 
rcNorii  of  ll,7M  piuiids  of  milk,  ,')70.V2 
IxMuxls  oi'  Itut'url'at.  In  addition  to 
tills  llln'ial  prodiielioii  liiis  young  cow 
luWiilfd  l.cr  [toll  ol'  lltMi  ir  reijuirements 
!;>  (hopping  a  s])lendi(l  l)ull  ealf  by 
rrii.siiurv.1    David. 

'J'lu's  is  not  tia-  lirst  good  record  of 
ilii-.  litilVr.  for  as  a  two-year-old  she 
iMiiv!«'  lln'  Iiigliest  junior  two-year-old 
ncord  of  Hie  year  w  itii  12,H(>1  ])()tmds  of 
milk,  .y.l'i  jjounds  of  l);itterfat,  wliicli 
uoM  for  luT  the  l''reiuli  Prize  ("uj) 
troi>l'.\-.  As  a  two-year-old  Sir  Itobert's 
Uoni.ini  Hr!l  was  shown  at  the  New 
.h-r^A-y  yU\U'  I'air  w  l.tTi-  slu-  was  plaeed 
seeond. 
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Sir  l{i>berfs  Komona  ik-l!  was  born 
at  tiie  Mas'ini;-  Iloinrs  Farm,  lllizaheth- 
towii,  I't-nsyhania,  w  lio  j-.resciited  iicr  to 
lite  IN'imsylvaiiia  Slate  I'oJii-gr,  as  one  of 
a  gr..!iM  uf  s!  h\-t  foiinilation  animals 
))resi'iitc.i  l)y  tl;e  .\yrsliirc  i)ri-e(krs  r)f 
tin-  Ke>  stom*  State  to  their  state  col- 
lege. Tiiis  heifer  is  a  \try  well-bred 
individual,  and  is  iiy  the  jiroven  sire, 
I'ensliur.st  Sir  Robert,  that  lias  eight 
Adxaneed  Registry  danght«'rs  that  aver- 
age 10,7;{;j  ))omi(ls  milk,  \:y.\  jmiinds  f.it, 
and  .six  Hull  of  Honor  daughters  with 
an  av.iMge  of  10,011.  jiounds  milk,  410 
jiounds  f,.t.  I'ensburst  Sir  Robert  is  by 
Netherton  Statesman,  an  im|>orled  bull 
thai  w:is  used  at  rejishur^t  I-'arm  where 
he  sired  thirty-two  daughters  with 
foity-one  reeonls  that  average  f),8()f) 
pounds  milk,  ^9(5  poinids  fat. 

Sir  Rf)I.erlVs  Romona  Hell  is  out  of 
llomona  Hell  tliat  gave  f),<i;n  i)ounds  of 
•J.l'l-''  milk,  ;W2  ixnmds  fat  for  the  Ad- 
vanced IN'gistry.  Her  sire,  Finlayston 
V)«'ll,  traces  to  the  well-known  "eenttiry 
.sire'  Finlayston.  Finlajston  Bell  sired 
twenty-tliree  daughters  that  average 
lo.'jsf)  pounds  ndlk,  10.")  pounds  fat  on 
forty-one  records,  and  one  jirovcn  sire. 

I'n>fcsM)r  A.  A.  Borland,  in  charge  of 
the  Dairy  Department,  and  l>airy  Herds- 
man I'.  I).  .lones  are  t(»  be  congratulated 
for  tlie  excellent  results  that  they  ;ire 
securing   witli   the   institutional    herd. 


Mention  Milk  Producers  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


ADDS  A  NEW  MAN 
("icorgc  11.  HiMinum,  Jr.,  Downing- 
town.  Fa.,  who  is  the  son  of  a  former 
progressive  Chester  ('<Minty,  I'enna. 
dairyman,  will  join  tiie  (Quality  Control 
I)ei)artment  on  .lune  1st,  rejdacing 
I)<  finis  y\.  McCarthy,  who  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  Nationnl  Dairy  Coun- 
cil  in   Chicago. 

^Ir.  Hanniim  received  bis  practical 
dairying  experience  on  bis  father's  farm 
near  Downingtown,  Pa.,  and  later  at 
Marsballton,  Pa.  His  technical  train- 
ing was  received  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  For  the  past  two  and  a  half 
>ears  be  lias  been  the  tester  for  the 
W«  st  Chester  Cow  Testing  Association 
and  is  higldy  recommended  for  his  new 
l^osilion  by  members  of  that  association. 


MilkSweet 

with  the  aid  of 

^^IS^  Rinse 

Keeping  milk  sweet  means  preventing 
bacterial  growth.  85%  of  such  bacteria 
result  from  contact  with  non-sterile 
utensilsand  cans.  95%can  be 


r~^ 


destroyed  byjustusing  the 
cheap,  quick  t$-K  iinai  rinse. 
Sendf  or  our  milkcan  bulletin  928. 

Separators 

Every  part  touclicd  by  milk  il 
coatid  by  an  Invisible  film  of 
casein  and  other  matter  on 
wliicli  germs  breed,  and  which 
ordinary  wasliing  does  not  re- 
move.   B-K   dissolves   the   film 

and  destroys  95%  of  the  bacteria.    Send  for 

our  separator  bulletin  112. 


Milking  Machines 

After  each  niill^ing,  wash  millv- 
ing  machine  parts  and  keep  in 
dilution  of  B-K  and  water. 
Then  to  prevent  pos.siblesprcad 
of  infection  from  cow  to  cow 
while  milking,  rinse  cups  and 
tubes  in  a  pajl  of  B-K  dilution 
after  milking  each  cow. 

Send  for  our  milking 

machine  bulletin  1 24 

Write  for  Free  Bulletins 

Described  Above      fc— — — ^ 

^^^      They  give  a  few  simple  rules  that 
^^^Ea  will  enable  you  to  produce  millc  of 
^^^W^^^^much  lower  bacteria,  with  less  coat 
^pWi^  and  effort.  Write  tod.iy. 

>     GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Department  108 P    .^^/^iMadlson. 

It  s  ^ood 


and  its  cheap 


HOLSTEINS  predom- 
inate in  thirty  states 
and  comprise  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  all  dairy 
cattle  in  the  U.  S.  Wise 
distribution  makes  selec- 
tion easy,  wide  demand 
assures  a  ready  market. 

Write  for  literature 
the  "Exieniton  Service 

HOLSTEINl^-.^FRIESIAM 

Association    ^    America 

230  East  Ohio  St.    Chicago,  Illinois 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


NORTHERN  YORK  COW 

TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Diiiry  iniproverueiit  work  in  York 
comity,  I'cmisylvnnia,  received  a  real 
impetus  iti  the  orpiiiizHtlon  of  tlie 
Nortliern  York  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  on  January  1. 

The  systematic  diecking  on  tlie  work 
of  individual  cows  in  llie  herds  of  mem- 
bers has  already  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able sliift  in  cows  and  in  changes  in 
feed  and  luaiiageinent.  Inferior  cows 
are  being  weeded  out  as  tliey  are  dis- 
cu\rn:ii  aim  tiir  iiciicr  c»i\vs  urc  given 
more  feed  and  better  care  in  order  to 
fully      utilize      their     superior     working 


Wm.   F.   Schaefer   and   His   Novel  Cow 
Testing  Association  Advertisement 


ability.  Several  pure  bred  sires  of  good 
breeding  have  been  purchased  by  asso- 
ciation members.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  and 
in  the  number  of  cows  tested  each 
month  since  the  association  started. 
The  numlier  of  cows  giving  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  milk  has  also  materially 
increased  each   month. 

William  F.  Schaefer  is  the  tester 
in  charge.  The  progress  made  in  the 
association  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
interest  he  takes  in  the  work  and  the 
service  he  renders.  Mr.  Schaefer  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  b'.lieves  in  adver- 
tising. The  accompaning  photograph 
shows  the  tire  cover  on  his  automobile 
adorned  with  a  cow  and  a  suitable  in- 
scription calling  attention  to  the  associa- 
tion and  its  work.  There  should  be 
marked  dairy  i)rogress  tliroughout  that 
section  of  York  county  in  which  the 
association   oi)erates. 


IMPROVE  DAIRY  BARN 

Now  is  the  season  to  look  over  the 
dairy  stable  and  see  what  improvements 
or  changes  can  be  made  tiiat  will  les.sen 
labor  or  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
cows.  Less  labor  decreases  costs  and 
greater  cow  comfort  increases  yields  and 
profits. 


FREE  ROUGHAGE  SEASON 

js  here/ 

TJOORAY!  Now  it  will  cost  only  half  as  much  to 
-*■  -■•  feed  the  cows,  because  you  won't  have  to  feed 
them  costly  roughage. 

Good  pasture  is  better  roughage  than  any  hay  or 
silage  you  ever  fed,  and  Cow  Chow  balances  with  it 
to  make  an  ideal  summer  ration. 

Of  course  you're  going  to  feed  Cow  Chow  on 
pasture  because  it  means — 

1  —More  milk  now 

2— 'No  summer  slump 

3— Better  milking  cows  next  fall 

Order  Cow  Chow  from  the  store  with  the  checker- 
board sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Liocated  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


BETTER  FEEDING  MEANS  SUCCESS 


A.  L.  Haecker 


Bell  PhoDc  No.  1 


Wett  Cheitw,  Pa. 


The  largest  item  of  expense  in  the 
stock  business  is  the  feed  bill.  Success 
in  this  business  is  largely  determined 
by  how  cheaply  and  how  well  the  an- 
imals are  fed,  and  this  fact  probably 
always  will  be  true. 

The  projier  use  of  a  silo  would  make 
n  great  saving  in  the  feeding  program 
liuring  the  spring.  The  old  wasteful 
method  of  leaving  the  cornstalks  in  the 
field  should  pass  out  with  other  unecon- 
omic practices.  The  threat  of  the  corn 
borer,    now    well    established    in    Ohio, 


New  York,  Ontario  and  other  states,  is 
a  reminder  that  we  must  use  preventive 
methods,  and  the  silo  is  a  way  to  combat 
the  spread  of  the  insect. 

The  principal  use  of  corn  is  for  feed- 
ing domestic  animals,  and  its  greatest 
economy  is  in  the  form  of  silage.  Those 
who  waste  half  of  their  crop  should  not 
complain  of  hard  times  and  low  profits. 

The  silo  either  is  or  Is  not  an  econ- 
omic means  for  feeding  cattle.  If  it  is 
not,  then  every  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  has  been  wrong  in  all 


these  scores  of  experiments  and  feeding 
tests;  then  tlie  best  stock  farmers  of  our 
nation  have  been  in  error  for  30  years, 
and  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  most 
progressive  stock  farmers  have  made  a 
grave  mistake.  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  they  have  not.  Then  why  not  a 
silo? 

There  are  two  principal  excuses  for 
not  using  the  silo.  One— the  most  com- 
mon, "Too  much  work  to  fill  them." 
The  other,  "Can't  afford  to  buy  one." 
Briefly     answering     these     excuses— we 


must  admit  tliat  tlie  first  is  a  case  of 
laziness.  It  is  no  harder  to  fill  the  silo 
than  to  do  any  otlier  kind  of  farm  work 
sucli  as  harvesting,  haying  and  tlireshing, 
etc.  Answering  tlu-  latter,  I  believe 
every  banker  understands  the  economy 
of  the  silo  and  any  farmer  with  credit 
can  obtain  a  loan  to  put  up  an  equip- 
ment that  will  pay  from  60  to  100% 
a  year.  A  good  argument  by  the  ten- 
ant will  convince  most  land  owners  that 
they  would  be  wise  to  equip  their  farms 
witli   silos. 
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MARSHALLVALE 
GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sire,  Confident  Senator  95001,  by  Lone  Pine 
Senator  59906  AR,  a  double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May. 

iiciicis  diiu  uuiia  iKji.    v^ciic,  auiiic   ui  iiiciii   uul   ui  i-viv 

COWS  with  good  records.  All  are  registered  and  tested, 
Federal  Accredited  herd.  Come  and  make  your  own 
selections,  prices  are  reasonable. 

J.  ALBERT  MARSHALL 

Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


«.'  > 


Why  Not  Buy  The  BEST  SILO 
Possible  To  Put  On  Your  Farm? 

We  will  sell  you  a  TORNADO  SILO  made  of  BEST 
GRADE  OF  OREGON  FIR  LUMBER,  absolutely 
clear  of  KNOTS  with  all  latest  equipment: 

Our  big  Hip  Steel  Roof  and  Steel  Chute 

—GALVANIZED 

Our  DOUBLE  Anchor  System 

Our  CONTINUOUS  DOOR  System 

A    SILO    that    will    KEEP   your    SILAGE    always    in 

PERFECT  CONDITION  the  year     round.    Why  buy 

a   Silo  made   of   ordinary   lumber   full  of   knots,  when 

you  can  have  this  one  for  the  SAME  MONEY?    You 

will    appreciate    the    BIG    SAVING    of    a    SILO    this 

YEAR.    Write  now  for  PRICES,  etc.         ^ 

Manufactured    by 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


ESTABLISHED    1868 

MARTIN     C.    RIBSAM    &    SONS    COMPANY 

CARRY    IN    STOCK 

EVERYTHING    THE    DAIRY   AND    POULTRY    NEEDS 

Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  Garden  and  Farm 
Implements,  Alfalfa  Drying  Racks  85c  each,  F.  O. 
B.  Factory,  Something  new  for  curing  Alfalfa; 
DeLaval  Separators,  Sanitary  Milking  Pails,  Cans, 
Strainers,  Stable  Equipment,  Pumps,  Etc. 


143-5-7     EAST 


PHONES    4534,    7-5107 
FRONT     STREET 


TRENTON,     N. 


'-J 


Established  1893        Terms— Cash  on  Delivery       You  Save  the  Difference 

J.  R.  WYCKOFF 

Manufacturer  of 

MERCER    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEDS 

A  Postcard  will  bring  you  samples  and  prices,  and  we   will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  quote  on  any  quantity  without  urging  you  to  buy 

Delivery  if  desired  at  $1.50   per  ton  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 

Custom  Grinding  and  Mixing 

When  your  truck  is  unloaded  your  grist  is  ready 

L  A  WHENCE  VILLE,  N.  J.  Telephone  Lawrence  ville  121 


RICE- 

THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHANGING  FOOD 

REQUIREMENTS  ARE 

HARD  ON  FARMERS 


By  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Ajtriculture  lias  in  the  last  few  years 
fjiccd  j)rnl)Ienis  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 
It  has  eiK'ounteretl  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions. 
I)e(l;ition  following  the  war  is  one  diffi- 
eiilty.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
changing  food  habits  of  the  American 
lu'oiil*'  Fn  luoT  tlj^  av**rH"?  insst  '"^"- 
suniption  i)er  capita  was  159  pounds. 
In  1925  it  was  1+3  jjoiinds.  This  ditfer- 
ence,  sjjread  over  the  population  of  the 
nation,  is  the  equivalent  of  2,990,000  beef 
carcasses. 

In  1910  we  consumed  302  pounds  of 
wheat  ])er  cajjita.  In  1925  the  figure 
was  only  255  pounds.  This  reduction 
means  for  the  I'nited  States  as  a  whole 
approxinuitely  88,(K)0,000  bushels.  This 
is  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  annual 
wheat  production  of  an  important  wheat 
state,  such  as  North  Dakota. 

Changes  of  such  magnitude  require 
careful  adjustment  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  farm  business  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  divided  into  six  and  a 
half  million  units.  Farmers  cannot  make 
adjustments  in  the  comparatively  simple 
way  in  which  they  can  be  made  by 
industries  concentrated  into  a  few  units. 

Yet  farmers  are  making  these  adjust- 
ments in  a  nuinner  that  s))eaks  exceed- 
ingly well  for  the  intelligence  of  our 
agricultural  population.  Minnesota,  for 
exumj)Ie,  has  turned  extensively  to 
ilairying,  and  a  large  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, including  73,000  members,  estab- 
lished and  nujnaged  by  farmers  in  that 
state  and  in  Wisconsin,  has  made  a  re- 
markable record  in  efficiency  of  both 
production  and  marketing.  The  farmers 
of  that  cooperative  receive  approxi- 
mately H5  i)er  cent  of  the  price  paid  by 
consumers  for  their  products. 
For  the  last  half  century  New  England 
fartners  have  been  making  shifts  in  pro- 
duction in  order  to  have  an  agriculture 
which  meets  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  and  also  the  demands  of  the 
market.  From  1880  to  1925  the  amount 
of  farm  land  in  New  England  diminished 
25  per  cent,  but  the  present  acreage, 
used  for  crops  adapted  to  the  effective 
demand,  is  doubtless  more  profitable 
than  the  increased  acreage  of  45  years 
ago  — ( Agricultural  Review.) 


NEW  QUALITY  CONTROL  MAN 

Ira  L.  Yoder,  a  senior  student  in  Dairy 
Husbandry,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  will  join  the  forces  of  the 
(Quality  Control  Dejjartment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
at    the   conclusion    of   his  college   course. 

Mr,  Yoder  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
Oley  Valley,  in  Berks  county.  Pa.  He 
graduated  from  the  Oley  Higli  School  in 
1922.  He  entered  Penn  State  College 
in  1923,  and  will  graduate  this  month. 


FEED  COWS  GRAIN 
Cows  on  pasture  need  grain.  Do  not 
])lan  to  take  grain  from  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  turned  out.  Pasture  is  a 
succulent,  watery  feed  and  does  not 
contain  sufficient  nutrients  to  keep  a 
cow  in  flesh  and  milking  heavily  at  the 
same  time. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  forms  of 
permanent  improvement  on  a  farm  is 
to  drain  the  low,  wet  places  in  other- 
wise entirely  tillable  fields. 


Buy  Early- 

Avoid  the 

Rush 


Save  yourself  the  disapijointinent  and 
trouble  of  late  delivery,  the  hurried 
erection  and  improper  adjustment  of 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  Order  NOW  and 
get  the  benefit  of  a  teal  good  dis- 
count. 

Cash  brings  you  a  liberal  discount 
wnich  represents  real  earnings,  since 
it  is  money  that  you  actually  keep  in 
your  pocket. 

Don't  put  off  making  this  saving. 
You  get  all  the  superfine  qualities  of 
the  famous  Unadilla  at  a  price  that 
can't  t>e  equaled  at  a  later  date. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  will  tell  you  the  Unadilla 
story  in  detail.  It's  well  worth 
Bending  for. 

Read  too,  about  the  construc- 
tion and  value  of  our  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Willard 

Stordw^e  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


Weet  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


100— Dairy   Cows— 100 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

Choice 

Guernseys      Holsteins      Jerseys 

TUBERCUllN  TfcSrED 
These  cows  are  sold  subject  to  fiO 
day  r^ test  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
anything  you  ask  for.  These  cows 
are  the  best  money  could  buy  and 
you  take  no  chances  whatsoever 
when  you  buy  here.  They  are 
priced  to  sell. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  \W  FREEHOLO.  N.  J. 


Build  with  Concrete 

for  economy  snd  permanence. 
Get  a  better  mixture  and  do  away 
with   hard   hand  labor  by  using  a 

feerless    Concrete    Mixer 

Built  in  3  sizes  for  farm  use.  One 
H.P.  •  ngine  will  operate.  Built 
strong  but  priced  low. 

fyHt»  for  catmUt  A.M.  DILLINGIR,  Lancaster.Pa. 


Poultry  Wire — Special  Cash  Sale 
2-in.  Mesh — 1  ft.  roll,  $1.10;  1^  ft..  $1.75; 
2   ft.,  $1.95;    3  ft.,  $2.75;   4  ft.,   $3.65;    5  ft., 
$4.50;    6   ft.,    $5.29. 

1  in.  Mesh— 1  ft.  roll.  $2.65;  l^^  ft.. 
$3.90;  2  ft.,  $4.90;  3  ft.,  $6.65;  4  ft.,  $8.95; 
5   ft.,    $10.95;    6   ft.,    $12.95. 

Oalvanized  after  weaving,    150    ft.   rolls. 

Satterthwalte't  Seed  Store 
16  N.  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J..  Phone  8278 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 


tnw     and     tAngu*     ptMfh, 
■Itiw.  ktt«l  boca.  aaad  rab&t. 
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mm 
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THE  BIGGEST  AND  BEST  PLACE  FOR 

Dairy  Supplies 


Butter 
Printers 


'iur"'iP'ni"^m^imauagnTTPianrTmnoiii;iiriian«watf 


Milk  Strainers 


Milking 
Stools 


Thermometers 


tt  tk  a  tk  m 

I -._•  •  -.-i 


Portable   Bottel  Fillers 


All    Kinds  of  Cattle 
Instruments 


Wash  Tanks 


Bottle 
Washing  Machines 


6-Can 
Milk  Can  Sterilizers 


Babcock 
Cream  Testers 


BE  SURE 

YOU    HAVE    OUR 

CATALOG 

Sent  on  request  if  you 
haven't  a  copy.  Hundreds  of 
items  for  dairymen  pictiu'ed 
and  priced.  Address  nearest 
store. 


Milk  Pails 


Lneny-Dassett  Lompany 


2324  Market  St.  )    (  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


II 


Churns 
of  all  kinds 


BALTIMORE 


Brooms,   Scrub   and    Bottle 
F^rusiics    for    Dairvinen 


HIGH  AGRICULTURAL 

COUNTIES  IN  PENNA. 

Lehigh  county  had  the  highest  value 
of  crops  per  farm  of  any  county  in  1926. 

Lancaster  led  in  total  production  of 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco  and  hay;  in  num- 
lier  of  cattle  on  farms;  in  number  of 
cliickcns  on  farms  and  eggs  produced; 
and  in  number  of  farms  having  automo- 
biles and  tractors. 

Berks  produced  the  most  oats  while 
Lawrence  and  Beaver  counties  secured 
the  liiglicst  yield  per  acre. 

Philadelphia  county  produced  the 
most  wheat  and  corn  per  acre. 

Berks  cotmty  led  in  production  of  rye. 

Bradford  rai.sed  the  most  buckwheat 
Miiile  Adams  secured  the  highest  yield 
per  acre. 

Adams  county  produced  more  than 
1,500,000  bushels  of  apples,  500,000 
bushels  more  than  Franklin^  the  second 
highest. 

Franklin  county  produced  187,000 
bushels  of  peaches,  34,000  bushels  more 
than  Allegheny^  the  second  leading 
county. 

Montgomery  county  produced  the 
most  pears, 

Lehigh  i>roduced  almost  twice  as 
many  potatoes  as  any  other  county,  while 
Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  had  the 
liighest  yield  per  acre. 

Washington  led  in  wool  production 
with  Greene  a  close  second. 

Allegheny  county  has  the  largest 
number  of  farms  equipped  with  radios. 
— Weekly  News  Bulletin,  Pennsylvania 
iVpartment  of  Agriculture. 


LEGAL  CRATES  NECESSARY 

IN   NEW    JERSEY 

According  to  information  sent  out  by 
the  State  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  New  Jersey,  growers  are 
advised  that  the  use  of  30-quart  crates 
as  containers  for  farm  products  is  not 
legal. 

The  warning  is  issued  as  the  result 
of  practices  of  farmers  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  sending  their  )>roducts  to  market 
in  the  so-called  "short  bushel"  packages. 
This  department  points  ojit  that  far- 
mers of  the  state  err  in  supi)<)sing  that 
it  is  lawful  to  ship  in  any  size  package 
provided  the  weiplit  is  on  it.  Legal 
containers  are  those  holding  one  pint, 
1,  2,  8,  16,  20,  or  32  quarts. 

The  u.se  of  20-quart  containers  for 
tomatoes  is  recommended  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
Smaller  crates  are  being  u.sed  by  the 
leading  tomato  shippers.  This  follows 
a  practice  of  Florida,  (Jeorgia,  Sontii 
Carolina  and  other  large  tomato  i>roduc- 
ing  states  who  pack  thetn  in  carriers 
holding  a  total  of  24'  quarts.  Other 
northern  and  southern  states  tliat  arc 
large  tomato  shippers  u.se  12-quart 
crates  to  a  great  extent. 

Jersey  tomatoes  are  shipped  ripe  and 
fully  colored  and  for  this  reason  are 
easily  brusied.  Lighter  packages,  it  is 
pointed  out,  will  lessen  the  weight  and 
pressure  upon  the  tomatoes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  package  and  so  will  help  to 
prevent  shipping  injury.  The  saving 
afforded  by  the  use  of  smaller  con- 
tainers is  an  added  reason  for  their  u.^e. 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone  309<yR 


B.  ■.  xxnncD/,  fli  i!  •???'•».,  no*.,  *•. 


STERILIZE  MILK  UTENSILS 

Milk     utensils     should     be     sterilized. 

This  not  only  kills   bacteria  and   makes 

iifensils  sweet  and   wholesome  but  they 

«lso  dry  quickly,  which  prevents  rusting. 


Milk  makes  the  chicks  grow,  but  also 
give  them  clean  grass,  clover  or  alfalfa 
range,  for  leafy  green  food  Is  an  import- 
ant sourct  of  vitamins. 


MISUSE  OF  CATTLE  TAGS 

A  SERIOUS   OFFENSE 

Beattie  Goldsmith,  a  farmer  and  cat- 
tle dealer,  plead  guilty  to  charges  of 
obtaining  money  by  false  preten.se.  The 
charge  grew  out  of  the  misu,se  of  two 
official  ear  tags  of  tlie  kind  u.sed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Ind\istry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
mark  cattle  that  have  passed  an  official 
tuberculin  test.  Goldsmith  held  a  cat- 
tle sale  on  Fel)ruary  3,  at  which  he 
represented  that  all  cattle  had  been 
tuberculin  tested  and  officially  tagged. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  learn- 
ed that  Goldsmith  had  obtained  sur- 
reptitiously two  identification  tags  and 
placed  them  in  the  ears  of  two  un- 
tested cows  and  sold  them  to  unsus- 
pecting purchasers  who  believed  the 
cows   were  tested. 

The  Bureau  then  brought  the  charge 
of  defrauding  the  buyers,  to  which 
Goldsmith  plead  guilty.  When  passing 
sentence  on  the  defendant  .fudge  Da- 
vison pointed  out  that  While  It  may 
seem  a  slight  offense  to  misuse  a  tag, 
the  offense  had  grave  possibilities  and 
that  the  extreme  penalty  for  the  of- 
fense may  be  ^500  fine  and  three  years' 
imprisonment. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Wc  hamllo  till  kinds  of  cattle 
HOLSTEINS  -  GUERNSEYS  —  JERSEYS 

A  Sftecialty 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 

PboDc  72  Hithtilown.  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Wood   Tile— Cement— Metal 

rTd^  tanks 

BROODER    HOUSES 
gilS,^  EQUIPMENT 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

AND 
LOW  PRICES  NOW 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M  P  NORRISTOWN,   PA. 

Mention    The    Review     when    writing 
advertisers. 
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Facts  about  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83«27'^of  the  users  report  aver- 
age saving  of  2  hrs.,  12  mins. 
per  day.* 

4.  97A3' <  of  the  users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99 A' '^  of  the  users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

6.  9A9' '  average  increase  in  pro- 
duction per  cow  reported  by 
those  who  have  records.* 

7.  94,80'^  of  users  say  their  De 
Laval  is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all 
reporting,  J 4,542 — 62%  report 
counts  of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96,45/V  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  "the  best,"  "one 
of  the  best,"  or  a  "good"  in- 
vestment.* 


*Bascd  on  reports  from  1844  De  Lava! 
Milker  users  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 
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TIME  SAVED  is 
MONEY  EARNED 

HAND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow,  costly 
and  tedious  operation,  exacting  in  its 
demands  on  your  time.  Time  that  might 
be  profitably  spent  by  yourself  or  the  hired 
man  in  doing  other  work  is  consumed  on  the 
milk  stool  under  a  cow.  Result?  Either 
the  other  work  must  suffer  or  extra  hours 
must  be  spent  in  finishing  it.  YOUR  time 
is  worth  money  and  you  are  paying  your 
hired  man  well  for  his  time. 

Of  more  than  1800  users  who  answered 
a  recent  questionnaire,  83.27  per  cent  state 
that  the  De  Laval  Milker  saves  them  an  aver- 
age of  over  two  hours  per  day — saves  half 
the  time  in  milking.  Two  hours  per  day. 
figured  over  the  period  of  a  year,  represents 
a  tremendous  saving  When  translated  into 
terms  of  either  cash,  labor  or  time.  Keep  in 
mind  also  that  saving  in  time  is  only  part  of 
the  advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milker — it  milks 
better  and  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below   for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 
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INTER-STATE  DIRECTORS   HOLD    MEETING  IN  THE  FIELD 

INSPECT  DAIRYING  CONDITIONS  IN  12  COUNTIES 


?*• 


The  proposed  plan  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  to  fully 
inform  the  personel  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  as  to  the  production  conditions, 
the  development  of  the  industry,  the 
methods  of  farming  and  dairying  and 
physical  conditions  in  the  important 
sections  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
made  its  first  inspection  trip  through 
the  central  and  western  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  on  June  15th  and  16th. 

As  has  been  previously  outlined  the 
purpose  of  this  and  other  proposed  trips 
into  the  field  of  production  has,  as  its 
chief  purpose,  that  of  informing  the 
directors  from  other  districts  the  exact 
nature  of  conditions,  agricultural  and 
dairying  methods  of  such  sections  which 
will  permit  the  directors  on  the  whole  to 
more  fully  visualize  conditions  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  as  a  whole. 

The  trip  which  was  made  by  automo- 
bile, so  as  to  permit  of  the  inspection  of 
as  many  territories,  farms  and  Receiving 
Stations  as  possible  left  Philadelphia  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  5:. 30  A.  M. 
standard  time. 

There  was  a  general  mobilization  of 
the  eastern  directors  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
where  the  Directors  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey  ,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
gathered. 

The  group  left  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  8.00 
A.  M.,  Standard  Time,  proceeding 
through  Lancaster  and  York  Counties. 
Near  York,  Pa.,  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  Edge  Mount  Farm  of  J.  A.  Poor- 
baugh,  one  of  the  association  directors. 
This  is  a  family  operated  farm,  no  out- 
side help  being  employed  at  the  present 
time.  With  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
the  labor  situation  has  no  terrors  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Poorbaugh.  Mr.  Poorbaugh 
showed  his  herd  of  forty  guernsey  cattle 
to  the  group  which  also  participated  in 
a  brief  lunch  of  guernsey  milk  and  ice 
cream  and  inspected  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  dairy.  Here  a  number  of 
the  directors  from  the  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania  joined  the  group. 

Through  York  and  Cumberland 
counties  the  trip  proceeded,  a  rich  dairy- 
ing section,  to  tlie  farm  of  Ivo  V.  Otto, 
in  Cumberland  county,  near  Boiling 
Springs,  Pa.,  another  director  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Otto,  has  an  out- 
standing herd  of  Holstein  cattle,  which 
were  paraded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visitors. 

A  description  of  .some  of  the  outstand- 
ing records  of  some  of  Mr.  Otto's  cows 
is  given  at  the  to])  of  the  next  column. 
We  then  continued  to  Carlisle,  Pa., 
where  dinner  was  served  at  the  Molly 
Pitcher  Hotel. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  S. 
Blaine  Lehman,  a  director  of  the  assoc- 
iation, near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  Franklin 
county.  After  insi>ecting  the  dairy 
barns,  (the  cattle  being  in  the  field) 
some  purebred  percheron  stock,  and 
some  of  his  forty  outstanding  acres 
of  potatoes  (400  bushel  class  production) 
(Column    four) 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  RECX>RD  ON  HERD  OF  I.  V.  OTTO 

Years  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

Herd  Average  Name  7  12796  421. 


Dam 

and  two 

Daughters 

Ethel 

Virginia 

Patty 

7 
7 
5 

11024 
14744 
11912 

418. 
490. 
455. 

Dam 

Daughter 

Grand  Daughter 

Ormsby 

Star 

Crescent 

7 
8 
2 

15226 
1.3326 
14193 

483.5 

467. 

417. 

Full 
Sisters 

Lucretia 
Mollie 

5 
2 

13855 
13922 

464. 
492. 

Sisters 

Margaret 
Becky 

5 
6 

13187 
12903 

451. 
430. 

Becky  is  the  one  that  was  shown  last  year  (also  three  years  before)  at  the 
Farm  Products  Show  at  Harrlsburg.  She  also  was  the  Holstein  demonstration  cow 
on  the  B.  &  O.  Dairy  special  train  last  Fall.  Also  first  in  a  class  of  forty-two  aged 
cows  at  the  Cumberland  County  Dairy  Show  last  August  and  Grand  Champion  of 
the  Show. 


THE  INTER-STATE  BASIC 

AND  SURPLUS  PLAN  FOR  1928 

The  following  is  as  an  application  of  our  method  of 
determining  producers'  basic  and  surplus  quantities  to 
apply  for  the  remainder  of  1927  and  for  the  year  1928: 

1 — That  the  present  basic  quantity  of  all  farmers  ship- 
ping to  cooperating  dealers  shall  be  used  in  making 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  1927. 

2 — That  to  determine  basic  quantities  to  be  used  for 
payment  of  milk  purchased  during  1928,  the  fol- 
lowing method  shall  apply,  except  in  cases  where 
special  arrangements  have  already  been  made  by 
individual  buyers.  Determine  the  average  quan- 
tity shipped  by  each  producer  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  1927,  and  add  to  this  aver- 
age the  present  basic  quantity  of  each  producer, 
dividing  by  two  the  sum  obtained. 

3 — Every  producer  whose  herd  is  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis after  January  1,  1927,  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  his  present  basic  quantity  for  the  balance 
of  1927  and  during  the  year  1928,  except  when  the 
producer  prefers  to  have  his  basic  ciuantity  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  Section  2. 

4 — Any  new  shipper  starting  after  October  1,  1927,  is 
to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  70%  basic  and  30%  surplus 
of  each  month's  shipment  during  the  balance  of 
1927.  During  1928  he  shall  be  allowed  a  basic 
quantity  determined  by  taking  70 7^  of  the  average 
amount  shipped  during  October,  November  and 
December,  1927. 

5 — Any  new  producer  starting  after  January  1,  1928, 
shall  establish  a  basic  quantity  for  that  year  accord- 
ing to  agreement. 

The  above  plan  was  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Buyers  of  Milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Associ- 
ation, June  22nd,  1927. 


tiic  group  was  addressed  by  county 
agent  Knode;  Mr.  Garlan,  cashier  of  the 
Ley  master,  Pa.,  Peoples  National  Bank 
and  by  Mr.  Eppenger,  secretary  of  the 
Chambersburg   Chamber    of    Commerce. 

After  leaving  Mr.  l^ehman's  farm  the 
trip  proceeded  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains along  the  Lincoln  Highway,  pass- 
ing through  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton and  Bedford  to  Bedford,  Pa.,  where 
following  supper,  the  meeting  of  the 
Directors   of   the   Association   was    held. 

At  this  point  the  visitors  had  been 
able  to  pass  through  and  inspect  condi- 
tions in  Lanciister,  York,  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Fulton  and  Bedford  counties  and 
iiad  traveled  an  average  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  for  the  days  run. 

Meeting  of  the  Board 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  was  held  at  the  Fort  Bed- 
ford Inn,  Bedford,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday, 
June  15th.  The  directors  were  wel- 
comes' in  a  brief  address  by  Hon.  J. 
Anson  Wright,  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
A  formal  response  was  made  by  C.  F. 
Preston,  a  member  of  the  Board. 

A  roll  call  showed  all  the  officers  and 
directors  present,  except  A.  Raymond 
Marvel,  of  Talbot  Co.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland. 

Tiie  minutes  of  the  preceeding  Direc- 
tors meeting,  those  of  the  executive 
Committee,  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
expenditures  made  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  were  approved. 

After  a  general  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  August  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  and  a  committee  composed 
of  directors  Donovan,  Keith  and 
Twining  and  C.  I.  Cohee  and  Clayton 
lieynolds,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  due  notice  of 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Board.  The  date  of  the  meeting 
will   be   Atigust  25th   and  26th. 

President  Allebach  then  outlined  the 
general  nuirket  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Milk  Shed,  following  which 
there  was  a  general  discussion  of  a 
draft  of  i)lans  presented  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  a  general  basic  and 
surplus  plan  for  1928.  This  formal 
plan,  which  was  approved  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  buyers  of  milk  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  June  22nd,  in  the 
offices  of  the  as.sociation  in  Philadelphia, 

Following  a  brief  report  on  market 
conditions  throughout  the  territory,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday's  Trip 
Following  breakfast  at  the  Fort  Bed- 
ford Inn  tiie  group  left  Bedford  at  8:00 
o'clock  standard  time.  A  short  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Receiving  Station  of  the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company. 
The  second  day's  trip  led  through  the 
valleys  of  Bedford  and  Blair  counties, 
stopping  at  the  Meadowbrook  Farm,  of 
director  S.  U.  Troutman,  passing  the 
recently     burned     milk     plant     of     the 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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ORGANIZATION  ESSENTIAL* 

Tlie  real  purpose  of  a  co-oi)erative 
organization  is  to  determine  what  the 
market  demands  and  how  much  it  can 
use  at  a  fair  price,  to  provide  methods 
of  handling  surplus,  to  grade  and  ad- 
vertise its  wares,  and  to  get  producers 
to  act  and  work  together. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Allebach,  President  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Philadelphia,  enumerated  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Pure  Milk  Association  of 
Chicago  a  few  things  which  his  associ- 
ation has  done  and  its  accomplishments 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  He,  in 
part,    said : 

"Our  greatest  accomplishment  was  to 
reduce  the  surplus  milk  on  the  Philadel- 
phia market  from  35  to  10%  and  so 
adjust  production  to  meet  demands. 
Back  in  1919  we  learned  that  we  had  to 
produce  more  milk  in  winter  and  less 
in  summer  if  we  expect  to  get  a  fair 
year  around  price.  We  decided  to  pen- 
alize the  fellow  who  didn't  maintain  a 
level  production  throughout  the  year. 
We  went  out  and  held  ninety  meetings 
in  thirty  days  among  the  dairymen  to 
explain  why  they  must  equalize  pro- 
duction." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  they 
went  out  in  the  territory  supplying 
milk  to  Philadelphia  and  held  ninety 
meetings.  They  didn't  simply  hold  con- 
ferences in  Philadelphia  appoint  com- 
mittees, and  then  adjourn. 

Mr.  Allebach  also  said,  "We  joined 
the  National  Dairy  Council,  started  a 
two-cent  per  hundred  pound  checkoff 
paid  jointly  by  the  producers  and  dealers 
and  raised  $100,000  to  advertise  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  in  Philadel 
phia.  The  association  sought  to  gain 
the  confldence  of  the  dealers.  It  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  same  time  it  realized 
that  if  the  price  of  milk  is  set  too  high, 
milk  from  remote  territory  will  flow  in 
and  the  market  will  be  demoralized. 
We  also  established  a  Quality  Control 
Department,  wrote  its  own  rules  and 
regulations,  and  hired  thirteen  men  to 
go  out  and  enforce  them.  All  this  re- 
quired money,  but  it  paid.** 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Assoc- 
iation of  Philadelphia  is  successful  and 
renders  its  members  a  splendid  service. 
It  has  taught  the  producers  market  re- 
quirements and  what  must  be  done  to 
meet  them.  Producers  with  siich  under- 
standing will  not  continue  to  produce 
more  than  the  market  will  consume  at 
a  fair  price,  or  will  they  turn  over  their 
products  for  the  speculator  to  play  with. 
Through  organization  they  have  be- 
come masters  of  their  own  business  and 
by  following  sound  business  practices 
have  raised  the  price  of  their  product. 
♦Reprinted  from  the  Editori;il  page  of 
Hoards'   Dairyman,  June   10,   1927. 


LANCASTER'S  MILK  FROM 

T3.  TESTED  COWS  ONLY 

The  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  won 
its  fight  for  a  milk  supply  from  tuber- 
culin tested  cows.  The  Supreme  court 
recently  handed  down  a  decision  holding 
legal  an  ordinance  which  requires  the 
milk  used  within  the  city  limits  to  come 
from  cows  free  of  tuberculosis. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Mitchell  of  the  Lancaster  Bureau  of 
Health,  writes,  "A  survey  of  the  im- 
mediate territory  indicates  tha4:  plenty 
of  milk  from  tuberculin  tested  herds 
will  be  available  for  Lancaster's  needs 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  im- 
mediate enforcement  of  the   ordinance." 


DRY  ICE 

Carbon  dioxide,  the  waste  product 
of  heating  and  steam  po.Ter  plants  and 
of  various  fermentative  processes,  has 
recently  attained  new  importance  in  the 
refrigeration  field.  Its  use  in  solid  form 
under  the  name  of  "dry  ice"  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  well-established 
process  of  using  the  gas  as  the  working 
fluid  in  the  usual  type  of  compression 
refrigerating  system.  All  machinery  at 
the  point  of  consumption  is  eliminated 
and  solid  blocks  of  the  dry  ice  are  used 

in    much    the    s«me    niHnner    hc    orHinnrv 

y 

ice. 

Certain  important  differences,  how- 
ever, between  the  "dry  ice"  and  ordinary 
ice  make  it  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
special  conditions.  Instead  of  melting 
to  a  liquid  it  evaporates  directly  to  a 
gas,  so  that  it  is  always  dry  and  clean. 
Its  "melting"  or  rather  evaporating 
temperature  is  146°F.  lower  than  that 
of  ordinary  ice,  so  that  products  which 
require  to  be  frozen  can  be  kept  so  with- 
out addition  of  salt.  One  pound  of 
"dry  ice"  has  twice  the  refrigerating 
capacity  of  a  pound  of  ordinary  ice. 
Finally,  the  gas  has  a  slight  germicidal 
property  which  might  be  useful  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Food  Transportation 

The  most  obvious  use  for  this  material 
would  appear  to  be  in  connection  with 
the  transportation  of  perishable  food 
products  which  nmst  be  kept  frozen. 
The  present  cost  of  "dry  ice,"  6  cents 
per  pound  wholesale,  is  only  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  an  ice  and  salt  mix- 
ture, counting  tiie  additional  handling 
cost  of  the  latter,  while  the  low  temp- 
erature, cleanliness  and  increased  cap- 
acity available  in  a  car  will  in  many 
cases  so  far  offset  this  as  to  show  a 
handsome    profit. 

A  second  use  is  in  shipping  small 
quantities  of  such  products  as  fish  and 
ice  cream  to  distant  points.  This  field 
is  being  actively  developed  to  the  great 
advantage  of  retailers  of  these  products. 

The  development  of  "dry  ice"  will  be 
of  great  value  to  science  and  medicine 
by  furnishing  a  convenient  source  of 
refrigeration  far  colder  tlian  ice,  and 
far  cheaper  than  liquid  air,  which  is  at 
present  indispensable  in  many  lines  of 
research.  It  is  also  possible  tiiat  a  num- 
ber of  important  clieniical  processes, 
which  liave  hitherto  been  restricted  to 
Liboratory  ojioration  by  the  high  cost  of 
producing  and  maintaining  very  low 
temperatures,  will  l>e  made  commercially 
practicable  on  a  large  scale. 

Dry  ice  cannot  be  expected  to  replace 
the  older  methods  of  refrigeration  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  but  as  a  sup- 
plement to  them,  it  promises  to  find  an 
important  field  of  its  own  in  which  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  refrigeration. 
—  (Industrial    Bulletin,   June,    1927). 


The  main   object  of  cultivation   is   to 
control   weeds. 


CLUB  MEMBERS  GET 

56  PUREBRED  PETS 

Fifty-six  Holstein  calves  h^e  been 
alloted  to  as  many  Union  County,  Pa.. 
4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in  the  largest 
distribution  of  calves  ever  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania, reports  County  Agent  L.  E. 
Craumer.  Fifty  of  the  calves  came  from 
Livingston  County,  Michigan,  which  is 
the  second  largest  center  of  purebred 
Holsteins    in    America. 

In  the  distribution  eight  bred  heifers 
also  went  to  adult  farmers  of  the 
county.  The  club  calves  were  valued 
at  $8500.  Union  county  banks  cooper- 
ated with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Association  in  sponsoring  the  move- 
ment. 


AMERICAN  JERSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB  MEETS 
The  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held  in 
New  York  on  June  1st  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
Jersey  breed  continues  witliout  inter- 
ruption. Mr.  Lewis  W.  Morley  in  his 
first  report  as  Secretary  of  tlie  Club 
announced  that  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  number  of  registrations  of 
purebred  Jersey  cattle  reached  a  total 
of  55,904,  a  new  high  record  for  all 
time.     Since      1904      registrations      have 

shown    nn    nvfrntn*   nnniinl   inr*r«>nsp  of  Q  7 

percent,  while  the  number  of  transfers 
has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  9.3 
percent. 

Testing  for  production  had  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  extension 
work  has  made  good  progress.  One  of 
the  features  of  this  work  has  been  the 
assistance  given  in  the  development  of 
community  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  better  dairying.  Better  sires, 
bull  circles  or  associations,  calf  clubs 
and  testing  work  have  been  stressed  in 
the  Club's  educational  work. 

President  Barnes  at  this  meeting  out- 
lined his  plan  to  bring  about  more 
uniform  judging  in  the  show  ring.  He 
and  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Tucker  of  Longview 
Farm,  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  have 
been  working  on  this  matter  for  many 
months,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
judges  at  the  larger  shows  will  cooper- 
ate in  the  effort  to  secure  greater 
uniformity,  with  more  emphasis  laid  on 
capacity  and  milking  qualities  as  shown 
by  veining,  form  and  size.  The  mini- 
mum and  maximum  weights  for  mature 
cows  and  bulls  have  been  increased  100 
pounds  on  the  score  card,  but  it  is  felt 
that  this  step  to  improve  capacity, 
milkiness  and  size  will  not  conflict  with 
the  smoothness,  beauty  and  quality  of 
the  Jersey  breed. 

A  resolution  tendering  the  profound 
sympathy  t»f  the  Jersey  breeders  to 
those  who  suffered  from  the  flood  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  passed  at  this 
meeting.  As  a  direct  aid  in  the  speedy 
rehabilitation  of  the  deva.stated  area  an 
ai»peal  will  be  made  to  Jersey  breeders 
throughout  the  country  to  contril)iite 
Jersey  cows  and  heifers  to  be  shipped 
to  the  tick-free  areas  for  distribution  by 
the   Rehabilitation  Committee. 

Col.  A.  Victor  Barnes  of  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  was  unanimously 
re-elected  president.  A.  I-,.  Churchill  of 
Vinita,  Oklahon)a,  was  elected  vice- 
president  by  tiie  board.  The  new  direc- 
tors are:  J.  S.  Campbell,  Butler,  Penn- 
sylvania; Sam  F.  Crabbe,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury, 
Connecticut;  J.  W.  Co])pini,  Ferndale, 
California;  and  J.  Riley  (Ireen,  Wolfe 
City,   Texas. 


CORN  BORER  PARASITES 
Parasites  of  the  corn  borer  have  been 
imported  in  large  quantities  this  spring; 
160,970  cocoons  of  one  variety  and  33,831 
of  another  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  five  additional  species 
of  parasites  will  be  reared  at  Arlington, 
Va.  (near  Washington,  D.  C),  from  the 
1,661,590  corn  borer  larvae  which  have 
been  imported.  Parasite  liberations  have 
already  started  in  New  England,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan.  Imported  parasites  of 
four  species  are  reported  as  recovered 
this  spring  as  a  ..esult  of  winter  collec- 
tions. 


ROADS  TO  BE  PATROLLED 

TO  STOP  BEETLE  SPREAD 

Starting  June  15  and  continuing  until 
October  15,  all  important  roads  leading 
out  of  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine 
area  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  will 
be  patrolled  and  inspections  made  mi 
vehicles  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
beetles  in  farm  products  and  cut  flowers, 
according  to  plans  made  public  by  the 
State    Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  road  inspectors  will  be  on  the  job 
24  hours  a  day  and  will  be  kept  busy 
seven  days  a  week.  They  will  be  given 
orders  to  intercept  any  vehicle  passing 
out  of  the  quarantine  area  that  is  carry- 
ing any  product,  enumerated  in  the 
regulations,  which  has  not  been  certi- 
fied as  free  of  beetles. 

The  State  and  Federal  governments, 
as  in  the  past,  will  prosecute  persons 
who  violate  the  quarantine.  Last  year, 
one  party  was  fined  $100  for  grossly 
disregarding  the  regulations.  However, 
the  public,  realizing  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  beetles,  has  been  very 
willing  to  cooperate  and  in  only  a  few 
cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
legal   measures. 

In  addition  to  the  road  patrols,  offices 
for  district  supervisors  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Harris- 
burg,  AUentown,  Hamburg,  Oxford 
(Chester  County),  and  Norristown. 
These  supervisors  will  certify  products 
for  transportation  from  the  beetle  area. 

J.  K.  Gould,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Japanese  beetle  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  for  the  past 
five  years,  is  in  charge  of  the  quaran- 
tine enforcement  work  in  this  State. 
He  is  stationed  at   Norristown,  Pa. 

The  area  quarantined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in 
dudes  the  following:  Counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Berks,  Montgom- 
ery, Northampton,  Lehigh,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon; 
and  the  townships  of  Conewago,  Lon- 
donderry, Derry,  South  Hanover,  West 
Hanover,  East  Hanover,  Swatara, 
Lower  Swatara,  Lower  Paxton,  and 
Susquehanna,  and  the  City  of  Harris- 
burg,   in   Dauphin   County. 


THE  LABOR  SITUATION  AS 
VIEWED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Reports  of  recent  years  have  had  it 
that  there  iiad  been  occuring  a  definite 
drift  in  population  from  farm  toward 
the  city.  In  view  of  these  reports,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
factory  employment  has  been  declining 
while  the  supply  of  workers  available 
for  farm   hire   have  increased. 

These  opposing  tendencies  now  show 
a  range  practically  equal  to  the  con- 
ditions of  five  years  ago.  In  other 
words  factory  labor  has  declined  from 
about  105  per  cent,  In  1923  to  93  per 
cent,  during  the  present  year,  while  farm 
labor,  which  stood  at  approximately  90 
per  cent,  five  years  ago  has  now  in- 
creased to  nearly  103  i)er  cent. 

This  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm 
lal)or,  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Board  suggests  has  occured  without 
the  inducement  of  high  wages,  for  farm 
wages  have  been  increasing  at  a  slower 
rate  than  factory  wages. 


Uncle  Ab  says  most  of  the  big  things 
men  do  are  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
sults of  the  little  tilings  they  do  every 
day. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  BIRDS 

LAY  WAY  TO  GOOD  MARK 

Laying  88  eggs  in  six  months,  750 
White  Leghorns  in  the  flock  of  J.  L. 
Gayman,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  are  leading 
nine  flocks  in  a  Franklin  county  poultry 
club.  The  flocks  average  400  birds 
eacli  and  67  eggs  per  bird  for  the  six 
months. 


INTERSTATE  DIRECTORS  HOLD 

MEETING  IN  THE  FIELD 

Inspect  Dairying  Conditions  in  12  Counties 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
Abbott  Company  at  Curry ville,  in  the 
Morrison's  Cove  district  in  Blair  and 
Bedford  counties,  and  on  to  Holidays- 
burg  and  to  the  Meadow  Home  Farm  of 
director  R.  I.  Tussey  nearby.  Here  the 
dairy  was  inspected,  (his  herd  of  guern- 
seys and  holsteins  being  in  the  field) 
and  after  participating  of  ice  cream  and 
cake,  the  trip  proceeding  along  the 
William  Penn  Higiiway,  making  a  brief 
stop  at  tlie  farm  of  Harry  B.  Stewart,  a 
director  of  the  association,  near  Alex- 
andria, and  then  on  to  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Another  Supplee  Receiving  Station  was 
passed  at  Huntindon,  and  later  tlie 
plant  of  the  Belleville  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  of  Belleville,  Pa.;  through  the  Kisli- 
acoquillas  or  "Big  Valley"  in  Huntnig- 
don  and  Mifflin 
counties  and  on  to 
lx;wistown.  Pa.,  in 
Mifflin  county, 
where  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Cole- 
man House. 

Following  the  din- 
ner, which  marked 
the  breaking  up  of 
the  group  move- 
ment, addresses  were 
made  by  R.  W. 
Balderston,  directors 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh;  C. 
F.  Preston  and 
President  H.  D. 
Allebach,  each  of 
whom  referred  to 
tlie  excejitional  value 
of  the  trip,  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  education  iiut 
from  the  closer 
personal  contact  of 
the  directors  in  gen- 
eral. 

Leaving  Lewis- 
town  tlie  Pliiladel- 
phia  group  proceed- 
ed via  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster,  hav- 
ing covered  a  dis- 
tance of  296  miles 
for  the  day  and 
crossing  through 
Mifflin,  Juniata, 
Perry,  Dauphin, 
Lancaster,  Clies  t  e  r 
and  Delaware  coun-  ~ 

ties  in  Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate 
mileage,  out  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  two 
days  was  about  536  miles. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
trip    were:    H.    D.    Allebach,    President, 
Trappe,   Mont.   Co.,   Pa.;    Fred  Shangle, 
Vice  President,  Trenton,  Mercer  Co.,  N. 
J.;   R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary,  Media, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.;   Robert  F.  Brinton,  Trea- 
surer,   West    Chester,    Chester    County, 
Pa.;    Directors,   I.    J.    Book,    Strasburg, 
Lane.   Co.,   Pa.;    E.   H.   Donovan,   Bren- 
ford,   Del.;    F.    M.    Twining,    Newtown, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  J.   H.  Bennetch,  Sheri- 
dan, Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.;  E.  Nelson  James, 
Rising   Sun,   Cecil    County,    Md.;    H.    I. 
Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.;  S. 
Blaine  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York,  York 
Co.,  Pa.;  I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa.;   F.   P.  Willits,  Ex-Sec.  of 
Agr.  for  Penna.,  Ward,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Pa.;  E.  R.  Pennington,  Kennedy  ville, 
Md.;  C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.;  Albert  Sarig,  Bowers,  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.;  C.  C.  Tallman,  Columbus,  N. 


J.;  R.  I.  Tussey,  Hollidaysburg,  Blair 
Co.,  Pa.;  H.  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria, 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.;  S.  U.  Troutman, 
Bedford,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.;  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington,  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N. 
J.,  and  A.  A.  Miller,  Editor,  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  following  members  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association  fieUl  mpn.  anH 
members  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council,  and  county 
agents  also  participated  in  the  trip. 
Many  of  these  representatives  serve  as 
guides  and  "bureaus  of  information  for 
tiie  various  groups  of  directors:  E.  P. 
Bechtel,  Royersford,  Pa.;  C.  E.  Cowan, 
New  Holland,  Pa.;  E.  C.  Dunning, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.;  O.  S.  Havens,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa.;   H.  D.   Kinsey,  Quaker- 


NEW       JERSEY       DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARE  VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FOR  MILK 
TESTING 

New  Jersey  boys  are  doing  their  share 
in  keeping  the  state  to  the  fore  in  agri- 
culture. 

During  tlie  past  ten  days  pupils  in  18 
vocational  high  schools  received  instruc- 
tion in  judging  milk,  the  immediate 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  them  to  take 
part  in  a  contest  at  the  Inter-State  Fair 
wf  Trenton  next  f?.ll.  Th^  hl^h  inen  in 
this  judging  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
compete  in  a  similar  contest  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  during  October. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
tlie  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  united  in 
successfully  carrying  out  the  project. 
Approval   of    the    work    was    given    by 


Re- 


SCENES   ON  TRIP  OF  I.  M.  P.  A.   DIRECTORS  TO  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION   TERRITORY 

Dairy  Barn   of   R.   I.  Tussey   at  Boiling   Springs,   Pa.  Zoellers    and    A.    A.    Miller,    Editor,    the    Milk    Producers 

^    „     „,   .        T    u         •      I,       •    ~    „.i.i_o..    K«    >on..^a«o  vlcw,   insDecting  potato  field  at  S.   Blaine  Lehman  farm. 

Ciroup    at    S.    BInine    Lehman  8    hearing    address    by    represta-  ,    .    „     \  .  ^.  ,  ,     .  ,   t    ir    «.. 

live   of  the   local  Chamber  of  Commene.  5    &   8.     Inspecting  some  high  producing   cows  of   I.   V.  Otto. 

The   dairy  barn  of   S.   U.   Troutman.  «•     Young   herd   bull   of  J.   A.   Poorbaugh. 

Former    Secretary    of    Agriculture    Frank    P.    Willits,    Ralph  7.     Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  receiving  station  at  Bedford,  Pa. 


town,  Pa.;  L.  K.  Shoemaker,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Clayton  Reynolds,  Center- 
ville,  Md.;  I.  R.  ZoUers,  Gilbertsville, 
Pa.;  M.  E.  Gelatt,  Avondale,  Pa.;  J.  J. 
Camp,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.;  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Dr.  E.  G. 
Lechner,  Boyertown,  Pa.;  Ben.  Marsh, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Floyd  Ealy,  New 
Holland,  Pa.;  Chester  Bishop,  Denton, 
Md.;  Geo.  Hannum,  Downingtown,  Pa.; 
R.  M.  Dwyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  A. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ira  Voder 
Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  R.  B.  Dunlap,  Holli- 
daysburg, Pa. 


DAIRY  BULL  ASSOCIATIONS 

NUMBER  248  IN  33  STATES 

Few  dairymen  are  so  situated  finan- 
cially that  they  can  afford  to  purchase 
a   really   first-class   purebred   bull   for   a 

medium-sized  or  small  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  says  J.  C.  McDowell,  dairy  hus- 
bandman of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  every  dairy- 
man, regardless  of  the  size  of  his  herd 
or  the  condition  of  his  bocketbook,  can 
well  afford  to  own  a  share  in  a  high 
class  bull.  In  fact,  tlie  dairyman  with 
only  R  few  ciiu-s  from  wliich  to  olitain 
an  income  is  the  very  one  who  needs  a 
high  producing  dairy  herd.  He  is  the 
man  who  can  least  afford  the  great 
losses  that  come  from  carelessness  in 
breeding. 

For  dairymen  in  these  circumstances 
the  cooperative  bull  association  offers  a 
means  of  securing  the  use  of  better  dairy 
bulls  than  could  otherwise  be  had. 
Through  the  system  of  transferring  bulls 

from  farm  to  farm, 
as  is  done  in  a  bull 
association,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  all 
bulls  until  their 
daughters  have  made 
records  and  until  the 
records  of  the  dams 
and  daughters  have 
been  compared. 
That  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  determine 
wliich  are  the  good 
bulls  and  which  ones 
should  be  retired 
from  service. 

Wlien  tlie  census 
was  taken  in  1920 
only  25  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  bulls  of 
tlie  United  States 
and  only  3  per  cent 
of  all  the  dairy  cat- 
tle were  purebred, 
and  there  was  only 
one  purebred  bull  to 
cacli  23  farms.  That 
is  not  a  good  rec- 
ord for  an  import- 
ant dairy  country. 
To  improve  th  i  s 
condition  the  first 
step  should  be  to 
eliminate  all  bulls 
except  the  p  u  r  e- 
breds;  the  next,  to 
prove  all  the  pure- 
bred bulls  through 
the  records  of  their 
•  daughters  and  to 
eliminate  all  whose  daughters  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  growth  of  a  movement  does  not 
always  prove  its  value;  but  in  the  case 
of  dairy-bull  associations  the  continued 
and  almost  constant  growth  since  the 
work  began  is  at  least  some  indication 
of  what  the  dairymen  think  of  this 
method  of  cooperative  breeding.  In 
1910,  two  years  after  the  work  began, 
there  were  9  associations;  in  1916  there 
were  16  associations;  in  1920  there  were 
123  in  30  States;  and  in  1927  there  are 
248  associations  in  33  States. 


36,810  SILOS  ON  PENNA.  FARMS 
Almost  one  of  every  five  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  has  a  silo,  according  to  the 
more  recent  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   The   ten   leading  counties  are: 

Bradford,  3,000;  Crawford,  2,180; 
Tioga,  2,050;  Susquehanna,  1,860;  Lan- 
caster, 1,790;  Chester,  1,600;  Erie,  1,600; 
Wayne,  1,200;  Somerset,  1,140;  and 
Mercer,  1,070. 


William  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department,  of  Agriculture,  who 
sees  in  this  a  furthering  of  the  Depart- 
ment's campaign  to  standardize  New 
Jersey's   farm   products. 

The  pupils'  course  of  instruction  cen- 
tered on  the  production  of  safe,  high 
grade  milk  from  dairy  to  table.  They 
have  been  shown  how  to  judge  milk  for 
odor,  flavor  and  how  to  make  the  sedi- 
ment test.  Each  student  examined  and 
reported  on  10  milk  samples. 

The  demonstrations  and  instructions 
were  given  to  schools  at  Shiloh,  Bridge- 
ton,  Salem,  Woodstown,  Glassboro, 
Mount     Holly,     Moorestown,    Freehold, 

Leonardo.     New     Brunswick,     Clinton,      FARM  LABOR  CONDITIONS 
Hackettstown,  Newton,  Madison,  Flem-  IN  NEW   JERSEY   IMPROVED 

ington,  and  I^mbertville.  Swedesboro  The  supply  of  farm  labor  in  New 
pupils  watched  the  work  at  Woodstown,  Jersey  on  June  1st  was  estimated  at 
while  Paterson  boys  went  to  Madison  94  per  cent  of  a  normal,  and  the  de- 
for  their  instruction.  mand  at  94  per  cent  of  a  normal,  re- 

The  instructions  in  this  course  of  suiting  in  a  potential  supply  of  100  per 
study  were  given  by  Ben  Marsh  of  the  cent,  as  compared  with  98.9  per  cent,  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the  May  1st  potential  and  91.2  per  cent, 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council,      the  potential  supply  on  June  1,  1926. 
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Hecent  developments  relative  to  tlie 
milk  supply  of  New  York  City  raised 
the  question  particularly  in  the  west  as 
to  the  basis  on  which  the  dairymen  of 
tije  east  and  middle  west  can  cooperate. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
fast  growing  cities  of  the  east  will  re- 
quire greater  and  greater  quantities  of 
milk  and  sweet  cream  they  say  to 
supply  them.  Can  the  eastern  dairymen 
supply  this  growing  demand?  Would 
it  be  profitable  for  the  western  dairy- 
man to  compete  in  supplying  milk  and 
cream  for  these  markets? 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation 
along  this  line  in  several  western  dairy 
states  looking  toward  the  marketing  of 
milk  and  sweet  cream  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  east,  but  it  is  said  that  the  long 
haul  would  more  than  make  up  any 
difference  in  cost  of  production  and 
the  project  might  not  be  as  profitable 
as  it  looks  on  the  surface. 

Sanitary  regulations  such  as  are  in- 
forced  in  the  eastern  markets  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  own  territory  also  have 
a    bearing   on    such    importations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  any  heavy  importation 
of  fluid  milk  hardly  seems  possible  in 
vitw  of  the  basic  and  surplus  plan  of 
selling  milk.  This  plan  supplies  suffic- 
ient fluid   milk  in  the  short  season. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cream  how- 
ever there  always  has  been  a  considerable 
supply  of  cream  being  imported  into 
this  district  from  the  west  and  will 
probably  continue  as  long  as  the  heavy 
summer  demand  for  cream  for  ice  cream 
manufacture  continues. 


The  Milk  Producers'  Review  goes  to 
you  every  month  in  the  year.  It  gives 
you  information  pertaining  to  the 
Associations  affairs,  it  gives  you  correct 
market  information  and  milk  prices,  it 
keeps    you    advised,    both    locally    and 


nationally  of  interesting  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  dairying — and  it  does  still  more 
— it  carries  a  high  grade  line  of  adver- 
ti.sing   in  every   issue. 

These  advertisements,  through  the 
pajnient  of  regular  rates  for  space,  pay 
for  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  printing  and  publishing  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review.  These  advertisers 
arc  entitled  to  your  patronage.  A  pos- 
tal card  will  bring  you  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  each  class  of  matter 
advertised,  but,  be  sure  of  one  t'l'ng,  use 
the  comi)lete  mailing  address  in 
tctCii  ttuvci  ii:>ciiienl  ur  uclier  still  when 
rei)lying  to  such  advertisements,  mention 
the  fact  that  you  read  it  in  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review.  It  pleases  the  ad- 
vertiser to  learn  where  you  saw  his  ad, 
and  incidentally  shows  him  that  readers 
appreciated  his  use  of  space  in  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 


Following  a  meeting  of  the 
buyers  of  milk  in  the  Philadel- 
piiia  Milk  Shed  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  held 
on  June  22nd,  in  the  offices  of 
tiie  Association,  a  method  of 
establishing  a  producers  basic 
quantity   for   1928  was   adopted. 

This  basic  is  printed  in  detail 
on  page  one  of  this  issue  of  the 
"Milk    Producers'    Review." 

It  should  be  carefully  studi'^l 
by  every  shipper  of  milk.  The 
basis  as  outlined,  is,  it  is  believed, 
equitable  to  all  producers.  With- 
out any  hardship  the  new  plan 
should  adjust  production  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands   of    consumption. 

Locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  desiring 
meetings  for  group  explanation  of 
the  new  plan,  can  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  by  notifying 
the  Philadelphia  Office. 


R.  H.  Bell  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  been  appointed  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  take 
office  July  1,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  Sec- 
retary  of   Agriculture. 

Mr.  Bell  is  a  native  of  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  taught  country  school  for  four 
years.  He  graduated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  1910  and  did  re- 
search work  in  horticulture  for  three 
years.  He  served  as  county  agent  in 
Lycoming  county  from  1914  to  1919  and 
has  been  assistant  director  of  agricul- 
tural extension  work  in  this  state  since 
1919. 


STATE  COLLEGE  TRUSTEES 
County  agricultural  and  engineering 
association  delegates  have  reelected  John 
A.  McSparran,  Furniss;  C.  J.  Tyson, 
Floradale  and  W.  P.  Rothrock,  State 
College,  as  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Frank  P.  Willits.  former 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  also 
rettirned  to  the  board  by  these  delegates. 
Alumni  elected  J.  G.  White,  New  York; 
W.  L.  Affelder,  Pittsburgh,  and  Boyd 
A.  Musser,  Scranton.  All  will  serve 
terms  of  three  years. 


BORER  DOES  NOT  LIKE  ALFALFA 
Alfalfa  is  not  one  of  the  208  host 
plants  included  in  the  menu  of  the 
European  corn  borer.  Many  farmers 
who  have  been  planning  to  plant  alfalfa 
for  years  have  a  good  retfbon  now  for 
delaying  no  longer. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  During  June 


'I'he  lack  of  seasonable  warm  weather 
has  sharply  curtailed  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  during  the  past  month.  At 
the  same  time  conditions  have  greatly 
favored  production,  in  that  pasture  grais 
has  had  the  best  stand  in  years. 

These  conditions  have  resulted  in  a 
temporary  over  supply  in  production. 
In  many  cases  distributors  have  been 
unable  to  move  the  supply  of  basic  milk 
through  the  usual  consumptive  channels. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  buyers 
of  milk  have  asked  for  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  agreed  to  waive 
the  customary  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  the  established  basic  quantity,  under 
which  they  would  pay  for  110  per  cent 
of  the  established  basic  quantity,  at  full 
basic  prices,  for  the  month   of  July. 

The  buyers  original  demand  was  for 
the  elimination  of  this  additional  per- 
centage during  the  next  three  months. 
The  executive  committee  could  not  agree 
to  this,  in  that  it  felt  that  with  season- 
able summer  conditions  consumption 
would  return  to  normal  and  that  any  set 
back  in  the  present  favorable  pasture 
growing  conditions,  might  result  in  a 
decreased  supply. 

Under  these  conditions  adjustments 
can  be  made,  if  necessary,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  months,  de- 
pendent upon  conditions  during  that 
respective  period. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  association 
to  develop  further  the  basic  and  surplus 
features  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
the  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  have 
been  working  for  some  time  on  that 
problem.  After  carefully  investigating 
conditions  which  have  been  developing, 
particularly  during  the  past  two-  years 
and  studying  the  effect  of  the  various 
factors  of  the  supply,  the  Board  approv- 
ed both  in  principle  and  in  detail  the  plan 
which  was  presented  to  the  distributors. 
After  thorough  discussion  by  both 
interests  and  a  definite  clarification  of 
the  details  of  the  program,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  distributors  of  the 
territory  who  were  present  agreed  to 
the  proposed   plan. 

A  full  description  of  the  program  for 
establishing  the  basic  amount  of  milk 
for  October,  November  and  December, 
1927,  and  for  establishing  the  basic 
quantity  for  1928  is  printed  on  page  one, 
of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  This  pro- 
gram was  adopted  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  supply  of  milk 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Over  pro- 
duction, at  any  time  has  a  very 
unsatisfactory  influence  on  the  supply 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  breaking 
the  market.  Supply  and  demand  are  the 
important  factors  in  establishing  a  price 
and    it    is    hoped    that    producers    will 


adjust   tiieir  production  to  meet  normal 
consumptive  demand. 

June  Market  Prices 
Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing June,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  i)asic  milk  (basic  quan- 
tity average),  three  per  cent,  butterfat 
content,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations, 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  June,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
Tlie  usual  butterfat  differential  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  as  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  6,  in  this  issue 
of  the   Review. 

The  price  for  Class  I  surplus  milk, 
for  June,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.61 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery,  this  price  is  quoted  at 
.$2.19  i)er  hundred  pounds  or  4.7  cents 
per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  June,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  stations,  was  $1.27 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  f.  o.  b.,  Phlla- 
delpiiia  price  for  the  same  class  of  milk 
is  qouted  at  $1.85  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  3.95   cents   per   quart. 

June  Butter  Market 
The  price  of  butter  during  June  has 
been  almost  stationary.  There  have  been 
no  wide  fluctuations  and  the  range  of 
price  for  the  month  has  not  exceeded,  at 
any  time,  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  In  fact,  for  days  there  was  no 
change  in  the  general  market  quotations. 
Government  statistics  on  June  first 
(issued  on  June  15th)  show  creamery 
l)utter  stocks  as  being  25,340,000  pounds, 
as  compared  to  17,852,000  pounds  one 
year  ago.  Production,  however,  is 
expected  to  gain  during  June,  when  the 
heavy  producing  season  sets  in,  although 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  make. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  the  market 
had  a  somewhat  stronger  appearance, 
with  a  slight  upward  price  tendency. 
Buyers  showed  more  interest  in  the 
market,  but  were  buying  cautiously.  As 
a  rule  stocks  in  buyers  hands  are 
relatively  small. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid 
packed.  New  York  City,  at  the  opening 
of  June  was  43  cents.  During  mid- 
month  this  price  sagged  by  fractional 
points  and  gradually  settled  to  42  cents. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  the  price 
range    was   42J   cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  on  which  June  surplus 
prices  were  computed,  was  .4255  cents 
per  pound,  as  compared  to  .4881  cents 
per  pound  one  month  ago. 


Fly  Control 


The  season  of  fly  control  on  the  dairy 
farm  is  at  hand.  With  the  coming  of 
the  warmer  weather  flies  have  increased 
enormously.  In  order  that  dairy  cattle 
production  may  be  maintained  and  from 
a  general  sanitary  condition  as  well,  the 
growth  of  the  fly  should  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled. 

Flies  in  the  dairy  barn  can  be  con- 
trolled   and    almost   entirely   eliminated. 

In  a  tightly  screened  barn  the  trap 
method  has  been  quite  effectively  used. 
For  general  effectiveness  however  some 


good  spray  repellent  has  proven  quite 
efficient. 

Cleanliness  about  the  barn  and  stable 
must  be  observed  to  rid  the  flies  of 
breeding  places.  The  stables  should  be 
kept    free    from    manure. 

In  spraying  for  stable  and  house  flies, 
which  in  the  most  cases  are  found  suck- 
ing blood  from  the  legs  of  the  cattle  the 
spray  shot  directly  at  them  usually 
gives   telling  results. 

Wlien  traps  are  used  the  bait  should 
be  changed  every  week,  black  strap  mo- 
lasses or  sugar  diluted  with  water  if 
usually  used  to  bait  the  trap. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


JUNE    BUTTEB   FBICE8 
92   Scora,   Solid  Packed 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLINO  FLAK 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  June,  1927,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the 
average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the 
basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  June  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher  average 
basic  quantity  established  in  October,   November  and  December  of  either  1925  or  1926. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland  stations  carry   diflferentials  subject   to   local  arrangements.) 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  PBODUCEBS'  ASSOCIATION  PBICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To   the    Philadelphia   Interstate    Dairy   Council    2c   per   100 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To   the   Interstate   Milk  Producers'    Association   2c   per   100 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To   the   Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council    2c   per   100 


nti-  v^ 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


(46V4 
(464 
(464 


quarts) 
quarts) 
quarts) 


•  «>A  cwaa. 


The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
Btablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


BASIC    PBICE 

June 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

OBADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Test  Per 

per  cent.  100  lbs. 

3.  13.29 
8.06  3.31 

8.1  3.33 

8.15  3.35 

8.2  3.37 
8.26  3.39 
8.8  3.41 

8.85  3.43 

8.4  3.45 
3.46  3.47 

8.5  3.49 

8.65  8.51 

8.6  3.53 

8.66  3.55 

8.7  8.57 
8.76  3.59 

8.8  3.61 

8.86  3.63 

8.9  3.65 
8.96  3.67 

4.  8.69 
4.05  3.71 

4.1  3.73 

4.16  8.75 

4.2  3.77 
4.86  8.79 
4.8  3.81 
4.86                                 3.83 

4.4  8.85 
4.46  3.87 

4.5  8.89 
4.66  8.91 

4.6  8.98 
4.66  8.95 

4.7  8.97 
4.76  8.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 
6.  4.09 

When  milk  is  not  tested,   the  price 
Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 
JUNE    SURPLUS    PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Class    I 
Test 
per  cent 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.16 
3.2 
3.26 
8.8 
8.85 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.66 
8.7 
8.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4,55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7..15 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

6.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.8 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
f.  o.  b. 


Class    I 

Class 

Per 

Per 

Per 

100  lbs. 

qt. 

100    lbs. 

$2.19 

4.7 

$1.85 

2.21 

4.75 

1.87 

2.23 

4.8 

1.89 

2.26 

4.85 

1.91 

2.27 

4.9 

1.93 

2.29 

4.9 

1.95 

2.81 

4.95 

1.97 

2.38 

5. 

1.99 

2.85 

5.05 

2.01 

2.87 

5.1 

2.03 

2.89 

5.15 

2.05 

2.41 

6.2 

2.07 

2.43 

5.2 

2.09 

2.45 

6.25 

2.11 

2.47 

5.3 

2.13 

2.49 

5.35 

2.15 

2.51 

5.4 

2.17 

2.53 

5.45 

2.19 

2.55 

6.5 

2.21 

2.57 

5.5 

2.23 

2.69 

5.55 

2.25 

2.61 

5.6 

2.27 

2.63 

5.65 

2.29 

2.65 

5.7 

2.31 

2.67 

5  76 

2.33 

2.69 

5.8 

2.33 

2.71 

6.8 

2.37 

2.73 

6.85 

2.39 

2.75 

5.9 

2.41 

2.77 

5.95 

2.43 

2.79 

6. 

2.45 

2.81 

6.05 

2.47 

2.83 

6.1 

2.49 

2.85 

6.1 

2.51 

2.87 

6.15 

2.53 

2.89 

6.2 

2..J5 

2.91 

6.25 

2.57 

2.93 

6.3 

2.59 

2.95 

6.35 

2.f5l 

2.97 

6.4 

2.03 

2.99 

R.4 

2.65 

II 


Per 

qt. 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5  2 
.%.2 
5.2o 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 
6.6 
5.05 
5.7 


4% 
1926 

•January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
1927 

•Tannray 

February 

March 

April 

M»7 

June 


SURPLUS   PBICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
at  1^  receiving   stations 
Class  I 

2.15 

2.13 

2.04 

1.87 

1.92 

1.95 

1.96 

1.96 

2.10 

2.21 

2.37 

2.59 


Class  TI 
1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.65 
1.69 
1.62 


2.37 
2.43 
2.36 
2.43 
2.07 
2.01 


1.97 
2.02 
1.96 
2.08 
1.73 
1.67 


BASIC    PRICE 

Jane 
Country   Receiving    Statlong 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are   at  railroad  points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices      are      less     freight 
station    charges. 

Freight  Rates 
Miles  100  lbs. 

to   10  incl.  .268 

♦.283 


Inland 
to    local 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

291 

300 


and     receiving 

Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 

.808  2.75 

.818  2.74 

.888  2.72 

.888  -                       2.71 

.864  2.69 

.874  2.68 

.889  2.67 

.899  2.66 

.414  2.64 

.434  2.63 

.484  2.62 

.460  2.61 

.460  2.60 

.475  2J58 

.450  2.58 

.490  2.57 

.505  2.55 

.51D  2.65 

.530  2.54 

.685  2.62 

.540  2.52 

.650  2.61 

.656  2.50 

.566  2.49 

.576  2.48 

.581  2.48 

.690  2.46 

.600  2.46 


JUNE   SURPLUS   PRICE 
At  All  RflceiTlng  Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.06 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4  9 

4.95 

6. 


Class 
Per 


I 

100  lbs. 
$1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.78 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.88 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.03 
1.95 
1.97 
1.90 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.18 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 


Test 

3. 

8.05 

3.1 

3.16 

8.2 

3.25 

8.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.46 

3.6 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

8.85 

3.0 

3.95 

4. 

4.06 

4.1 

4.16 

4.2 

4.26 

4.8 

4.35 

4.4 

4.46 

4.5 

4.56 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.76 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class 
Per 


II 

100  lbs. 
$1.27 
1.29 
1.81 
1.33 
1.36 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR    MARKET    MILK 

3  per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.         station  50  mile 
1926  quart  Phila.     zone  per  cwt. 


January 
January 
February 
Min  'i 
Apru 
Vny 
June 
July 
August 
S-  r- ember 
St       '.'or 
Ocio.'Pr 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


1  15 
16-31 


115 
16-30 


6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
5.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
'i.l 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2.T1 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
8.71 


Philadephia 

New   York 

Chicago 

43% 
434 

43 

41"?i 

48 

414 

43 

48 

41 

43 

48 

404 

43 

48 

40^*4 

43 

48 

40% 

43 

42% 

404 

43 

42% 

40 

434 

42% 

40 

434 

42% 

404 

434 

424 

404 

43 

42% 

404 

43 

42% 

404 

43 

42 

404 

43 

42 

404 

43 

42 

404 

43 

42 

394 

43 

42 

394 

43 

42 

39% 

•«o 

41% 

•»o 

434 

42% 

40 

434 

42% 

404 

434 

42% 

404 

434 

42% 
424 

404 

434 

424 

40 

1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

no 

24 
25 
27 
28 
39 
30 


JULY    PRICES 
Inter  State   Milk   Pwducers'    Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during  July, 
will  subject  to  market  conditions,  be  the 
same  price  as  quoted  for  June,  1927.  The 
basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using 
the  higher  of  the  1925  or  1926  established 
basic  amounts.  First  surplus  milk,  in 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  packed 
butter  for  the  month  at  New  York  City,  plu.s 
20  per  cent.  Second  surplus  milk,  under  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  will  be  eliminated 
during  July,  August  and  September.  Owing 
to  the  present  heavy  supply  and  the  decrease 
in  consumption,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  the  usual  10  per  cent  increase 
in  the  basic  average  to  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices  has  upon  agreement,  been  eliminated 
during   the   month    of   July. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 

CXDNTROL   DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTERSTATE  DAIRY 

ODUNQL 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for    the    month    of    May,    1927. 

No.    Inspections    Made..   1,877 

No.    Sediment    Tests    ..  1,117 

No.  Meetings  Held   14 

No.   Reels  of   Movies 

Shown     

Attendance     2,726 

No.    Miles   Traveled    ...17,513 
No.   Man   Days,   Fairs 

and  Exhibits    1 

No.      Temp.      Permits 
issued      up     to     May 

81st,   1927    22,378 

No.       Perm.       Permits 
issued      up      to     May 

31st,    1927    9,386 

During  the  month  15  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. Twenty-one  were  rein- 
stated before  the  close  of  the 
month. 

To  date  73,173  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 


REPORT     OF     THE      FIELD 
AND     TESTING     DEPART- 
MENT INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 
The    following    statistics    show 
the    aggregate    operations    of    all 
the    Inter-3tate    Milk    Producers' 
Association    field   men   in   connec- 
tion   with    testing,    weighing    and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month   of    May,   1927. 

No.    Tests    Made    8774 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  118 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  316 
No.   New   Members 

Signed     113 

No.    Cows    Signed    895 

No.  Transfers   Made   14 

No.  Meetings  Attended  9 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1945 


Eastern  States  f\iFineps  g-xchaagc 


And  the  Seed 


Yes,  the  selection  of  the  riglit 
seed  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  in 
growing  alfalfa.  You  may  prepare 
your  seed  bed  perfectly,  and  plant 
at  the  right  time,  and  yet  lose  nearly 
all  you  spent  in  these  important 
tasks  by  sowing  seed  which  is  not 
adapted  to  the  rigor  of  our  eastern 
winters. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  is  well  supplied  with 
Grimm,  Ontario  Varigated,  and 
Northwestern  Common  certified 
grown  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Ontario,  Canada,  respectively,  all 
clean   and   of  high   germination. 

Inoculated  and  sown  on  well- 
drained  soil  into  which  sufficient 
lime  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
and  into  which  plenty  of  manure 
or  at  least  500  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
and  150  lbs.  potash  have  been 
worked  also,  any  of  these  varieties 
of  Eastern  States  Certi-Seed  Al- 
falfas will  do  well.  Farmers 
should  select  the  particular  variety 
best  adapted  to  fill  their  special 
need.  The  county  agent  is  alway.«» 
ready  to  give  helpful  advice  on 
questions  of  this  sort. 

Inoculation  Necessary 
It  has  b«en  demonstrated  em- 
phatically that  alfalfa  seed  inocu- 
lated before  planting  produces  a 
sturdier  stand  and  adds  more  ni- 
trogen to  the  soil  than  alfalfa 
bacteria  are  even  more  sensitive 
to  acidity  in  the  soil  than  the  bac- 
teria affecting  most  of  the  other 
legumes  and  therefore  apt  to  die 
out  as  plants  draw  lime  from  the 
soil,  it  is  good  insurance  to  inoc- 
ulate alfalfa  seed  even  when  it  is 
to  be  sown  in  fields  where  alfalfa 
has  previously  been  grown  success- 
fully. 

Time  is  short.  You  should  be 
securing  now  the  alfalfa  seed  which 
you  will  use  this  summer.  For  in- 
formation and  prices  on  Eastern 
States  Certi-Seed  for  summer  and 
fall  sowing,  fill  out  the  accompany- 
ing coupon  and  mail  it  at  once. 

Eastern  States  f\iFnieps  j^xchange 

A  non-stocK,  non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmer$  it  serves 


SPRWGnELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Eastern    States    Farmers'    Exchange 
Box    1482,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Please  sand  me  prices  and  information 
on  Eastern  States  Certi-Seeds  and 
Inooulants. 


Name 


Post    Office 
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Why  Certified  Dairies 

Prefer  the  Universal  Milker 

Certified  dairies  have  a  jjreater  labor  j)rol)leni  than  ordin- 
ary dairies  beeause  of  tlie  extra  care  required  in  looking  after 
and  milking  tlu;  eows.  Certified  milk  must  be  clean,  and 
low  in  bacteria  count,  above  everything  else! 

In  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  iiivesiiiienl  ami  labor,  the 
certified  dairyman  must  do  two  things:  (1)  Produce  absolutely 
clean  milk;  (2)  Eliminate  hand  labor  wherever  possible  so 
as  to  hold  down  production  costs. 

It  is  because  the  Universal  Milker  accomplishes  these  two 
things  with  the  utmost  efiiciency  that  so  many  of  the  leading 
certified  dairies  throughout  the  country  milk  their  herds  with 
the  Universal  Natural   Milker. 

You  cannot  do  bcttiM*  than  follow  the  example  of  leading 
certified    dairies.      Write    for    free  ^r 

catalog        describing        Universal  .^tS^^i  ' 

Milkers  in  detail. 


Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  1  M 
Waukesha,  Wiiconsin  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Univerxal 


POWER 


*%E  PLOW 


P  &  O  Tractor  plows  will  begin  to  save  you  money 
the  moment  the  plows  enter  the  soil.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated beyond  question  that  tractor  power  for  plo wing- 
is  more  economical  than  horse  power. 

These  P  &  O  plows  are  light  draft  plows  that  are 
built  to  meet  the  recpiircments  of  dependable  and  econ- 
omical plowing. 

Drawn  by  the  j)()werful  McCormick-Deering  tractors 
they  will  do  a  fine  job  of  plowing  under  the  most  severe 
conditions. 


International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg  Baltimore 


AN   ABUSED   EXPRESSION* 

Economy  of  production  is  fundament- 
ally right;  it  is  the  thing  most  of  us  are 
striving  for,  and  the  man  who  can  pro- 
duce milk  and  butter  at  the  least  cost  is 
most  likely  to  be  successful. 

But  some  of  us  have  an  utter  mis- 
conception of  what  economical  produc- 
tion really  means.  W^e  have  seen  men 
turn  their  cows  out  on  nothing  but  stalk 
fields,  and  think  they  were  making  a 
l)rofit  because  the  cows  were  eating  only 
stubble  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
Consequently,  according  to  their  reason- 
ing, all  the  milk  produced  was  not 
profit.  The  thought  that  seems  to  pre- 
dominate in  too  many  cases  is  that  the 
less  spent  on  feeds,  sires,  and  improve- 
ments, the  less  there  will  be  to  deduct 
from  the  net  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

What  if  we  do  have  to  si)end  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  feed  during  the 
year.'  If  the  cows  produce  enough  more 
to  pay  for  it  and  leave  a  good  margin 
of  profit  besides,  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
feed,  we  are  ahead.  The  same  holds 
true  of  barn  equipment  or  otiier  im- 
provements. Wouldn't  you  rather  have 
a  cow  that  produced  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  at  a  feed  cost  of  25  cents  a 
pound  and  gave  a  profit  of  $100  over 
feed  cost,  than  one  which  only  i)roduced 
100  pounds  of  butterfat  on  cornstalks 
and  wheat  straw,  and  gave  only  $.50 
worth  of  product  altogether?  The  sec- 
ond cow  produced  at  less  feed  cost  per 
pounds,  but  where  arc  the  profits?  The 
balance  on  hand  after  all  bills  are  paid 
is  what  it  takes  to  install  the  new  water 
system  for  the  wife,  or  to  buy  the  new 
automobile. 

I  like  the  philosophy  of  my  old 
friend,  who  remarked  that  he  had  quit 
worrying  so  much  about  the  feed  bills 
and  other  costs.  He  said  he  did  watch 
the  producing  and  mighty  closely,  and  as 
long  as  production  income  was  keeping 
far  enough  ahead  of  expenses,  he 
thought  he  would  get  along.  His  phi- 
losophy would  be  a  profitable  thing  for 
a  lot  more  of  u.s. 

♦The  Dairy   Farmer,  for  April   1927. 


M  AG  N ETO 

RERAIR     SERVICE 
STATIONARY    AUTO     MARINE 

— Official  Service — 

Webster,  Wico,  K.  W.,  BerUng,  Simms, 
Dixie,  Bosch,  Splitdorf,  Teazle 

Mail  Orders  Our  Specialty 


Cor.  S.  Warren  and  Front  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Phone  4133 


Day 


More  MONEY 
for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 

It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that'a  (ruar* 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en- 
ables you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk  -your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
Rises  10  qt.  and  18  qt.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

DcpL  F5  BatUe  Creek,  Middgan 


IfowtoKeep 


easy 


WHAT  makes  milk  sour?  Authorities 
are  agreed  the  most  common  cause  is 
seeding  of  the  milk  with  bacteria  from 
contact  with  non-sterile  utensils,  etc. 

Furthermore,  cans  sterilized  at  the  factory 
become  seeded  again  through  exposure,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The  only  safe  plan 
is  to  sterilize  all  cans  and  utensils  just  before 
using,  at  the  farm,  with  a  BK  rmse.  Tests 
prove  it  kills  95%  of  the  bacteria. 

You  will  find  It  pays  to  uae  B-K.  It  costs  only  a 
couple  of  cents  a  day  to  keep  utensils  and  milk- 
house  Bwpet  and  clean.  You  11  prevent  sour,  off- 
flavored  milk  and  odors. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Bulletin 

telling  all  about  B-K  way  for  quick,  easy  eterllizinir 
of  cans,  buckets,  separators,  milking  machines.ete. 

General  Laboratories  Sll&i^ 


Willard 

Stordwge   Batter  ^ 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition  -storage 
batteries  of  every  description  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Poultry  Wire — Special  Casta  Bale 
2-in.  Mesh — 1  ft.  roll,  $1.10;  m  ft.,  $1.75; 

2  ft.,  $1.95;   3  ft..  $2.75;  4  ft..  $3.65;   5  ft., 

$4.50;    6   ft.,   $5.29. 

1     in.    MeBh— 1     ft.    roll.    $2.66;     \%    ft., 

$3.90;  2  ft.,  $4.90;  8  ft.,  $6. 65;  4  ft..  $8.95; 

5   ft..    $10.95;    6   ft.,    $12.95. 

Oalvanized   after  weaving,    150   ft.   rolls. 

Sattertbwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J^  Phone  827$ 


Dairies  who  use  Flit 
are  enthusiastic  about  it 

Here's  what  they  say: 

"Enclosed  is  order  for  five  gallons  of  Flit.  Wc  have 
been  using  it  for  several  years  and  find  it  most  sat- 
isfactory and  effective  to  rid  our  plant  of  flics  and 
bugs.     We  spray   our  plant  every  day   when  we   are 

+V»TT»nrTV»   wifVi    fVip   wort  "       -T     .T     SrVinpiHor.    Prp.sidpnt. 
^...  — jj —    . _._.     ,  , 

Ashland  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky. 


"I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  a  good  many 
years  and  have  used  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
insecticides  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  strictly  sanitary 
dairy.  Flit  is  the  most  effective  insecticide  I  have 
ever  used  and  I  highly  recommend  it.  Now  buying  it 
in  large  containers."  W.  I.  Evans,  Manager,  East 
Side  Dairy,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


"After  having  used  your  insecticide.  Flit,  in  our 
dairy  barn  for  the  past  eight  months  it  gives  us 
})leasure  to  indorse  and  recommend  this  preparation 
to  any  concern  who  might  be  in  need  of  an  insecticide 
that  will  produce  the  results  that  the  buying  public 
1ms  a  right  to  expect."  11.  H.  Cooke,  State  Normal 
College,  Natchitoches,  La. 


If  Flies  Bother 

Ymiir  t  nwSi 


t 


here's  our  suggestion: 

Play  fair  with  your  cows.  Follow  the 
experience  of  leading  dairies.  Spray  Flit 
every  day  to  rid  your  premises  of  annoy- 
ing, disease-bearing  flies  and  other  insects. 
If  you  have  never  used  Flit — send  for 
facts  today.    Try  it  out  in  your  own  plant. 

Contented  cows!  More  milk!  Flit 
is  non-poisonous— harmless  to  man  and 
beast,  but  fatal  to  insects. 

After  sundown  spray  Flit  toward  ceil- 
ing of  barns,  where  flies  usually  rest.  The 
''fog"  thus  formed  quickly  kills  flies.  Spray 
cows  themselves  when  they  come  in  from 
pasture— keeps  away  flies  during  milking. 
Spray  them  before  going  out  to  pasture. 
Also  spray  Flit  at  night  in  milk  bottling 
plant,  after  bottling,  which  avoids  any 
possibility  of  imparting  a  taste  or  odor  to 
the  milk. 

Send  today  for  our  leaflet  ''Proper  Use 
of  Flit  in  Dairies''  and  our  special  offer  to 
dairies.  Be  sure  to  get  Flit!  Do  not  accept 
substitutes. 


cfn 


DESTROYS 
Flies 
'o»quuoe» 


Use  Flit  continuous  sprayer 

(illustrated  below)  or 


Flit  electric  power  sprayer 


in) 


■9' 


Introductory  Offer 

Dairy  Division, 

Stance  Distributors,  Inc. 

26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Send  me  further  facts  regarding  use  of  Flit  in  dairies. 
Also  special  introductory  offer  to  dairies. 

Name 

Address    

City    

©    1027   S.  D.  Inc. 
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THE  BEST  FOR 

What  ihe  best  and  wisest  parents  want 
for  their  own  child,  that  must  the  com- 
munity want  for  all  its  children.  To 
create  this  desire  in  every  school  com- 
munity is  the  aim  of  the  Home  and 
School   Association. 

When  that  crisis  came  to  our  country 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago  and  we  found 
our  men  were  not  of  average  height 
and    health;    we    turned    to    the    school 

„.:il.     1.x.  - .»11'U„«.     !_    iU-     .«»|.4.»-    «.U„t. 
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our  schools  are  not  turning  out  fine 
specimens  of  men  and  women?"  But 
closer  study  soon  showed  that  before  the 
schoolroom  days  there  was  some  lack 
that  needed  righting.  Government 
physicians,  while  examining  men  for 
enlistment  in  the  array,  had  found  that 
the  chief  cause  of  defects  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  oversight  and  good  care  during 
the  early  years  of  childhood. 

Immediately  we  turned  to  the  babies. 
They  are  so  utterly  helpless  and  de- 
pendent that  the  need  of  watchful  care 
has  been  apreciated  and  given;  but  on 
reaching  the  age  when  they  could  stand 
alone,  run  about  on  their  own  feet,  ex- 
treme babyhood  care  relaxed  and  "The 
Toddlers"  more  and  more  were  not  so 
carefully  guarded. 

Colds,  measles,  whooping-cough,  tastes 
(and  more)  of  all  sorts  of  foods,  the 
various  dangers  of  childhood,  had  done 
their  work  and  on  entering  school  we 
are  dumbfounded  at  the  cards  our 
children  bring  home  asking  that  we  con- 
sult our  physician  about  Paul  or  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  doctor  looks  them  over  and  says, 
"This  is  lack  of  careful  watching  dur- 
ing the  Toddler  Age."  You  did  not 
realize  this  condition  could  come  to  a 
baby  that  had  been  perfect!  It  is  not 
lack  of  parental  affections.  It  is  rather 
pre-occupation  with  other  matters. 
Many  times  it  is  the  struggle  to  keep 
family  expenses  within  the  income  that 
sends  children  to  school  with  pale  faces, 
thin  bodies  and  heavy  eyes,  showing  the 
lack  of  proper  food,  insuflScient  sleep 
and  the  appearance  of  being  too  closely 
housed. 

To  overcome  these  conditions,  the 
Home  and  School  Association  has  had 
the  vision  and  coined  the  slogan  "Every 
child  entering  school  physically  fit." 
This  means  that  mother's  attention  is 
more  closely  drawn  to  the  needs  of  her 
run-about.  And  if  you  would  be  up-to- 
date  in  the  health  and  education  world 
today,  your  program  must  include  some- 
thing for  "The  Toddlers."  To  do  this 
a  definite  plan  was  needed  so  the  Na- 
tional President,  Mrs.  Reeves,  sent  out 
the  call  for  "A  Summer  Round-Up." 
This  means  that  each  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  was  asked  to  get 
the  names  of  all  children  who  will  enter 
school  for  the  first  time  next  fall  and 
ask  the  parents  to  have  them  examined 
by  their  own  physician.  (Or  the  Associ- 
ation will  provide  a  physician  who  will 
do  this.) 

The  first  place  In  Pennsylvania  to 
respond  to  this  call  was  Oxford,  in 
Chester  County,  a  small  borough  of 
about  3000  persons.  On  reporting  the 
work  done  at  their  county  convention 
it  was  a  surprised  delegation  that 
learned  they  were  the  only  ones  in  the 
whole  state  to  do  this  work.  When 
asked  "How  they  did  it?"  the  answer 
was  "Easily.  We  asked  our  physicians 
if  they  would  examine  the  children,  and 
a  day  was  set.  Where  parents  could 
not  take  the  child,  the  president  of  the 
Association  took  her  own  car,  taking 
mother  and  child  to  the  doctor." 


EVERY  CHILD 

There  was  nothing  difficult;  others 
caught  the  vision,  and  today  hundreds 
of  children  are  going  into  schools  in 
September  ready  to  stand  "physically 
fit"  for  the  school  room  strain.  If  this 
check-up  is  made  in  early  summer,  if 
treatment  is  needed  in  any  case  and  be- 
gun at  once  there  will  be  time  for  cor- 
rections and  sufficient  improvement  in 
health    by    September   to   be  able   to   do 

nr..|  1  At  1  1«1i 
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the  child  should  not  be  in  school   until 
handicaps    can    be    removed. 


POINTERS  ON 
PRESSURE  COOKERS 

A  steam  pressure  cooker  is  a  steam 
pressure  cooker,  and  so  far  as  some 
people  are  concerned  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  But  a  cooker  may  be  some- 
thing else  if  it  is  too  large  or  too  small, 
if  it  is  hard  to  regulate  or  if,  instead  of 
being  useful  all  the  year  around,  it  is 
not  worth  the  room  it  takes. 

A  good  cooker  has  straight  sides 
wliich  give  the  greatest  amount  of  room 


Howard  Jr.  is  one  year  old.     He  already  has   esUblished  a  fondness  for   his  diet 
of  orange  jaice  and  green  vegetables  in  addition  to  his  milk 


But  to  make  this  most  effective  some 
preliminary  work  ought  to  be  done. 
Attractive  programs  are  needed  for 
group  meetings.  Everywhere  organiza- 
tions interested  in  children  have  wanted 
to  help.  The  American  Medical  Assoc- 
iation furnished  the  examination  blanks; 
State  Departments  of  Health  furnished 
speakers  for  group  meetings;  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  fur- 
nishes messages  on  best  foods  for  child- 
ren and  Health  Plays.  The  school 
nurse  with  her  splendid  cooperation 
gives  an  individual  message. 

Mother  has  learned  that  the  story  of 
the  Three  Bears  has  helped  Bobbie  get 
his  much  needed  porridge  down;  and 
just  passed  this  information  to  Jamie's 
mother  who  had  not  realized  what  a 
fine    health    story  could    be   gotten   here. 

The  story  of  the  Three  Vegetable 
Men  and  how  Old  Witch  Ignorance 
stole  away  Billy  Beet,  will  put  vege- 
tables in  their  important  place  and 
make  them   friends. 

The  baby  chicks  which  Charles  loves 
have  helped  him  eat  right  foods.  Moth- 
er tells  of  their  needs  and  hunt  for  the 
4  G's;  Grain,  Greens,  Grit  and  Grubs. 
So  Charles  finds  his  four  G's  too, — 
grain  in  his  whole  grain  cereal,  greens  in 
(Continued  on  pag*  9) 


inside.  It  has  a  well-fitting  cover  so 
that  it  is  steam  tight,  and  its  clamps  are 
easy  to  adjust.  Its  pressure  indicator 
is  accurate,  and  its  safety  valve  and  pet- 
cock  are  in  good,  working  order.  Many 
cookers  that  All  these  specifications  are 
on  the  market.  The  best  size  for  a 
cooker  depends  on  its  use,  but,  for  the 
average  family  of  from  four  to  six 
persons,  a  seventeen-quart  cooker  is 
usually  most  convenient.  This  size  is 
large  enough  for  canning  but  not  too 
large  to  be  used  for  ordinary  cooking  as 
well.  The  size  indicates  the  number  of 
quarts,  liquid  measure,  the  cooker  will 
hold  and  not  the  number  of  quart  jars 
that  can  be  put  into  it.  Most  cookers 
are  made  of  cast  aluminum  which  con- 
ducts heat  easily  and  are  comparatively 
light  in  weight;  light-weight  is  usually 
desirable.  A  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cooker  and  wooden  knobs  on  the  cover 
make  it  easier  to  handle  the  cooker 
when  it  Is  hot.  A  cooker  with  these 
features  Is  likely  to  be  worth  its  cost 
and  to  make  itself  a  permanently  useful 
addition    to    the    kitchen    equipment. 


Aunt  Ada's  Axioms — The  way  to 
teach  children  to  accept  responsibility  is 
to   give   them   responsibilities   to   accept. 


ICE  CREAM 

IS  NUTRITIOUS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
many  delicious  things  you  can  have  in 
a  serving  of  ice  cream?  Consider  how 
dairy  and  orchard,  tropic  grove  and 
garden — all  yield  of  their  best  to  give 
variety  to  this   healthful  dish. 

The  nourishment  of  cream  and  choc- 
olate, the  appetizing  appeal  of  whole- 
some fruits  from  the  world's  finest  or- 
chards and  gardens,  how  deiightfuiiy 
these  are  combined  to  make  ice  cream 
not  only  a  simple  dessert  and  a  unique 
aid  to  entertainment,  but  a  direct  con- 
tribution to   health! 

World    wide   nutrition    authorities  1 

of  ice  cream: 

It  is  a  valuable  food,  containing 
vitamins  essential  to  health  and 
growth. 

Mineral  matter  necessary  for 
building  bones  and  teeth. 

Butter  fat  and  sugar  for  energy 
and   bodily   heat. 

Since  it  contains  all  the  food  ele- 
ments of  milk,  ice  cream  can  be 
classed  as  a  protective  food.  It 
should  be  used  throughout  the 
year   because    of    its   food    value. 

Ice  cream  is  not  only  a  food  for  all 
seasons  but  for  all  ages.  Invalids,  too, 
are  often  given  this  easily  assimilated 
food  when  nothing  else  tempts.  Frozen 
dishes  constitute  an  acceptable  way  of 
serving  nourishment  in  an  attractive 
and   easily    digested    form. 

It  Is  rich  in  bone  building  material, 
supplying  energy  and  food  elements  that 
protect  against  disease.  Ice  cream 
should  be  considered  as  another  way  of 
getting  children  to  eat  the  milk  and 
i)utter  fat   they   need. 

Mothers  can  answer  their  children's 
desire  for  ice  cream  with  confidence, 
knowing  that  it  has  an  important  place 
in  the  balanced  diet  on  which  largely 
d'prnds  a  strong  body  and  an  alert 
n.iml— the  birthright  of  every  child. 

PTCNICS  TO  ORDER 
I'ivnics  and  r^cals  out-of-doors  during 
warm  weather,  which  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  months,  can  be  planned 
on  short  nctice  if  a  picnic  basket  is  kept 
handy.  The  kitchen  pots  and  pans  may 
be  called  into  service  if  necessary,  but  a 
few  utensils,  just  for  picnics,  save  the 
trouble  of  scouring  the  indoor  cooking 
equipment  after  it  has  been  used  over 
an  open  picnic  fire.  An  experienced 
picnicker  needs  little  more  than  a  sauce 
pan  or  deep  frying  pan  to  cook  any- 
thing from  coffee  to  biscuits,  but  a 
coffee  pot,  a  long  fork,  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  large  spoon  have  their  uses.  A 
large  salt  cellar  for  salt  and  a  larg"- 
one  or  a  screw  top  jar  for  sugar  ke. 
these  necessities  ready  for  use.  A 
supply  of  tin  or  aluminum  cups  are 
usually  the  only  serving  dishes  needed. 
Paper  cups  do  well  for  cold  drinks,  and 
paper  plates  and  napkins  do  away  with 
dish-washing  but  they  are  not  always 
considered  necessary  for  a  successful 
picnic.  With  a  basket  stocked  with 
sugar,  salt,  matches,  a  few  newspapers 
and  the  minimum  of  cooking  and  eating 
equipment,  it  Is  a  short  job  to  get  ready 
for  a  meal  in  the  woods. 


Every  human  being  has  obligations 
to  society  beyond  the  home,  and  the 
organized  farm  women  are  taking  hold  ^ 
of  community  problems,  which  have 
long  needed  the  dynamic  intelligent, 
and  sympathetic  interest  of  persons 
whose  social  conscience  is  active,— A. 
R.  Mann. 


THE  BEST  FOR   EVERY  CHILD 

(Ck)ntinued  from   page    8) 
his  spinach,  beets  and  cabbage;   grit  or 
minerals   in    milk,  vegetables    and   fruit, 
grubs  from  egg,  milk,  small  amounts  of 
meat  and  Ash. 

Building  a  perfect  child  is  not  all 
foods,  it  is  an  observance  of  the  whole 
•Eight  Rules  of  the  Health  Game" 
which  make  for  splendid  physical 
development.  Side  by  side  with  food, 
and  just  as  important,  is  the  question  of 
rest — more  sleep — more  rest.  It  must 
attain  if  our  nervous,  underweight 
arrives  at  normal  poundage. 

But  the  physical  is  not  the  only 
development,  for  the  whole  child  goes 
to  school  and  it  is  none  too  soon  to 
nk  during  "The  Toddler  Age"  of  the 
Cental  and  Spiritual  development.  The 
(lay  of  teasing  and  tormenting  little 
lolks  "to  make  them  manly  and  be  able 
to  take  their  own  part"  is  past.  Today 
we  teach  them  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 
The  truly  great  father  or  mother  is 
not  only  the  one  who  succeeds  in  doing 
great  things  for  their  child,  but  in 
doing  all  the  little  things  in  a  great 
spirit. 

It  is  J.  G.  Holland  who  says — "In  the 
homes  of  America  are  born  the  children 
of  America,  and  from  them  go  out  into 
American  life  American  men  and 
women.  They  go  out  with  the  stamp 
of  these  homes  upon  them,  and  only  as 
these  homes  are  what  they  should  be, 
will  the  children  be  what  they  should 
be." 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

PASS  LOWEST  POINT 

Although  prices  of  most  farm  pro- 
ducts declined  strikingly  in  the  past 
year,  the  lowest  point  apparently  is  past, 
at  least  for  the  present,  says  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren,  agricultural  economist  at  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  past  year,  the  index  of 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  food  products 
dropped  from  161  to  142,  while  the  index 
for  all  farm  products  dropped  even  more. 
Some  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Warren 
points  out  as  indicating  that  the  low 
point  in  farm  prices  Is  past  are  the 
shortage  of  cattle  and  the  Increases  in 
grain  prices.  The  shortage  of  cattle,  he 
says  is  beginning  to  have  an  Influence 
on  the  price  of  beef,  butter,  and  milk, 
while  unfavorable  weather  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  rise  of  20  cents  in  the  price  of 
torn  on  the  Chicago  market  during  the 
past  month.  During  the  same  time 
wheat  rose  20  cents. 


Half  the  jobs  that  get  put  off  never 
get  done. 
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No  milk  slump  with  help  like  this 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN 
YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND 
VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet 
"Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Order  Purina  Chows  from  the 
store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  eattle 
HOLSTEINS  —  GUERNSEYS  ~  JERSEYS 

A  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  k  SON 

202  MtTMr  Stmt 

PUm  n  Hifktottwi,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Wood— Tile— Cement— Metal 

5SS1?  TANKS 

BROODER   HOUSES 


irJS  EQUIPMENT 

FRKI  CATALOGUI 

AND 
LOW  PRICIS  NOW 


E.  F.  8CHLICHTER  CO. 
BOX  M  P  NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


CLIP    YOUR    COWS 
IT    MEANS   MORE- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Easier  to  keep  them  clean, 
make  them  feel  more  comfort- 
able and  keep  dirt  out  of  the 
milk  pail. 

CLIPPING  improves  the  health 
of  CATTLE,  HORSES,  MULES, 
etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE  PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC  CLIPPING 
i    IIACHINE.  Also       furnished 

1  with  OROOBaNO  ATTACH- 
I  MENTS  for  cleaning.  Oper- 
I  ates  on  the  light  circuit  furn- 
h  ish  by  any  Electric  Light  & 
JL  Power  Co.  or  by  any  make  of 
■^'  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  lifit  free  on  request 

GILLETTE   CLIPPNO  MACHINE  00. 
m  WM  3lli  SL  Dipt  2  Nm  Tart,  I.  T. 
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in 


1025 


115092  lbs.  Milk  from  13  cows 
at  $1.22  per  hundred  feed  cost 


in 


IQZW 


\A11'^9  lbs.  milk  from  16  cows 

(including  some  2-vear-old  heifers) 

at  $L08  per  hundred  feed  cost 


according  to  cow  test  records 


Cow  Testing  Association  records  are  public.  Both  the  milk  and 
feeds  (roughage  and  grain)  are  weighed  and  recorded  by  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  supervisor.  He  is  entirely  disinterested  in  any 
particular  feed. 

Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  feeds  made  these  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation records  the  last  two  years  in  the  herd  of  Walter  C.  Lee  at 
Burgettstown,  Pa. 

The  results  of  using  Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  feeds  are  ob- 
tained year  after  year.  Good  feeds,  fed  liberally,  keep  cows  in  condi- 
tion. Well  conditioned  cows  produce  regularly  and  well. 


Burgettstown.  Pa 


American  Milling  Company. 
Peoria.  111. 


Gentlemen: 

My  herd  of  12.42  cows  gave  115.092  pounds  of  milk  at  a  feed  cost 
of  $1.22  per  cwt. 

The  next  year  the  same  cows  with  the  addition  of  some  two-year 
heifers.  15.92  cows,  gave  142.289  pounds  of  milk  at  a  feed  cost  of  $1  08 
Feed  in  each  case  means  everything  the  cows  cat 

These  are  Cow  Testmg  Association  records  and  are  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  grain  feed  used  both  years  was  Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service 
Open-Formula  Feed,  mixed  by  the  American  Milling  Company,  Have 
used  this  feed  for  four  years  and  find  it  very  satisfactory 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)  WALTER  C    LEE 


On  grass,  feed  Amco  20%  Dairy 


For  summer  and  early  fall  the  most  economical  feed  is  Amco  20'^, 
Dairy.  There  is  protein  enough  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  liberal 
protein  feeding  without  over -doing  it.  As  pastures  dry  up  and  heat 
and  flies  increase,  more  feed  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  and 
keep  the  flesh  on  the  cows.  The  price  of  milk  is  good 


Amco 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Executive  Offices :  Peoria,  III. 

Planif  at :  PEORIA,  ILL.;  OMAHA,  NEB.;  OWENSBORO.  KY 
Alfalfa  Plana  at:  POWELL,  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND,  WYO 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY.  PA. 


Buy  Your 

MILK 

COOLERS 

From  the 

Manufacturer 

E.A.Kaestner 

51624  N.  Calvert  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dairy 
Supplies 


An  Accredited  Herd 

of  18  cows  and  a  32  pound  Herd  Sire  for  sale.  Every  one  a 
good  one.  Rich  in  blood  of  the  Ormsby's.  1  5  head  are  sired  by 
a  great  Ormsby  Bull  whose  1 5  nearest  dams  have  an  average  pro- 
duction of  more  than  31  lbs.  butter.  He  by  "Boast"  the  great 
44  pound  Bull.  The  herd  will  be  sold  with  or  without  the  Herd 
Sire.  Herd  is  free  from  contagious  abortion.  A  great  oppor- 
tunity for  someone. 


CHAS.  E.  LONGACRE 


Royersford,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


R.  D.  No.    1 


ESTABUSHED    1868 

MARTIN    C.    RIBSAM    d.    SONS    COMPANY 

CARRY    IN    STOCK 

EVERYTHING  THE  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  NEEDS 

Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  Garden  and  Farm 
Implements^JVlfalfa  Drying  Racks  85c  each,  F.  O. 
B.  Factory,  Something  new  for  curing  Alfalfa; 
DeLaval  Separators,  Sanitary  Milking  Pails,  Cans, 
Strainers,  Stable  Equipment,  Pumps,  Etc. 

PHONKS    4534,    7-5107 
143-5-7     EAST     FRONT     STREET 


TRENTON,     N.     J. 


Established  1893        Terms— Cash  on  Delivery       You  Save  the  Difference 

J.  R.  WYCKOFF 

Manufacturer  of 

MERCER    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEDS 

A  Postcard  will  bring  you  samples  and  prices,  and  we  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  quote  on  any  quantity  without  urging  you  to  buy 

Delivery  if  desired  at  $1.50  per  ton  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 

Custom  Grinding-  and  Mixing 

When  your  truck  is  unloaded  your  grist  is  ready 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J.  Telephone  Lawrenceville  121 


Tuberculin  Tested  M3ch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone  3099^^ 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 

Witt    ^JOM-cut.     rip,     plane, 

groot*B|nd     tongue     P'ouftt, 

Ball      1^'  mltrc,  Wrel  bore,  wnd  rabbit. 

Bear-  ^Tl,  tenon      mortlae      Joint      man 

Inf  ^  moilldlnM,  etc. 

a"  M.  KENNEDY,  HI  »,  7tJi  ft.,  PhOa..  »». 


Hay  for  dairy  cows  should  be  cut 
early  as  it  contains  more  millc-producing 
power  and  is  more  palatable  than  when 
cut  later. 


IITTEH-STATI]  MILK  PROPUCFHiV   ASSOCIATION 
kErt;iVir^r  STaTIOF  i^JOES   in  effert  July  lr,t,   1027. 

«>  '^PMMiM««MWWav  ^BP^i^i*    ^BipN^bMw  .^MMi^MM     ^MM^i«*  ^mtm^imm  ^^rn^^mm 

Subject  to  ohanfi^e  whene-7-er  "warranted  "by  market  cor.iitions. 

These  quotations  ^.re  "based  on  ?>%  "butterfat  rrdlk  with  a  differential  cf 
4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  dovm, 
and  are  for  all  railroad  points.   (Inlpnd  stations  carry  differentials  sub- 
iect  to  local  arran^eierts ,) 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  pro- 
ducers ar;d  th'=>t  all  buve-rs  using;  it  ««  a  hflRl?!  of  nayment  to  nroducers  shall 
in  addition  thereto  make  the  f ollo'vin.tr;  contributions  and  nayrents. 

(1)  To  t^-e  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairv  Ccuncil  2^  per  hundred  pounds 
(4-Sv.-  qu'^rts)  of  all  milk  bought  of  any  nroducer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-Ctate  ;'ilk  Producers'  Association  2^'  per  hundred  rounds 
qucrts)  of  all  milk  bouj^ht  frop  members  of  said  association, 
(.'^)  To  the  FhiT>=)delt)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2^  per  hundred  nounls 

(16-7  qu'^.rts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

T'-^e  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving 
tita^Tdards  of  quality  in  Droduction  and  distribution  of  milk  in  tlie  Philadel- 
rhia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and  stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an 
oducaticnal  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


(•^0 


r, 


asic   price  July  first 


Jun 0   s urplus   pric e 


Basic   qu'- 

mtitv            : 

Miles              Frei 

ght  rate 

Price           : 

Class 

1                     : 

per 

100- 

3%  milk    : 

Test 

Per   100,^  •: 

1  to   10 

inc. 

•  268 

.^2.79          : 

3. 

$1.61      •: 

11  to  20 

11 

.233 

2.77          : 

3.05 

1,63        : 

21  to  30 

II 

.303 

2.75           : 

3.1 

1.65        : 

31  to  40 

II 

.313 

2.74          : 

3.15 

1.67        : 

41  to  50 

II 

.333- 

2.72          : 

3.2 

1.69        : 

51  to  60 

M 

.343 

2.71          : 

O  m  CD 

1.71         : 

61  to  70 

11 

.364 

2.69          : 

3.3 

1.73         : 

71  to  80 

II 

.374 

2.68           : 

3.35 

1.75        : 

81  to  90 

11 

.389 

2.67          : 

3.4 

1.77        : 

91  to   100 

11 

.399 

2.66          : 

3.45 

1.79        : 

101   to   110 

11 

.414 

•2.64           : 

3.5 

1.81        : 

111  to   120 

11 

.424- 

2.63           : 

3.55 

1.B3        : 

121  to  130 

11 

.434 

2.62           : 

3.6 

1.85        : 

131  to   140 

M 

.450 

2.61           : 

3.65 

1.87        : 

141  to   150 

It 

.460- 

2.60    •      : 

3.7 

1.89        : 

151  to   160 

11 

.475 

2.58           : 

3.75 

1.91        : 

161  to  170 

11 

.480 

2.58           : 

3.8 

1.93        : 

171  to   180 

11 

.490. 

2.57          : 

3.85 

1.95        : 

181  to  190. 

11 

.505 

2.55          ! 

3.9 

1.97        : 

191  to  200. 

II 

.510 

2.55          : 

3.95 

1.99        : 

201  to   210. 

11 

.520 

2.54 

:   4. 

2.01 

kill  to   220 

11 

.535 

2.52 

J   4.05 

2.03 

^.21  to  230 

11 

.540 

2.52 

:   4.1 

2.05 

-1^1  to   240 

11 

.550 

2.51 

:   4.15 

2.07 

241  to  250 

11 

.556- 

2.50    . 

:   4.2 

2.09 

251  to  260 

11 

.566 

2.43 

:   4.25 

2.11 

261  to   270 

II 

.576 

2.48    . 

:   4.3 

2.13 

271  to  280 

It 

.531 

2.48 

:   4.35 

2.15 

281  to   290 

11 

•  596. 

2.46 

:   4.4 

2.17 

291  to  300 

11 

.600 

2.46 

:   4.45 

2.19 

• 

:   4.5 
:   4.55 
:   4.6 
:   4.65 
:   4.7 
:   4.75 
:   4.B 
:   4.85 
:   4.9 
:   4.95 

2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2  uxjo 
2.35 
2.371 
2.39 

:   5. 

2.41 

Class 
Test 


n 


per   100# 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

Z  *c 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.65 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


vl.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.33 
1.35 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 


B''   order   of  the   Bo^rd   of  Direct i 


u  • 
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INTER -STATli  M^K  PRO^lJO-^RS'    A^'-SOCIATION 
7HlL\T)7.hrik  PRICES   in   effect   July   Ist,    1327. 

SuV.joct  t^   ch'\nge  v;henovcr  warranto'i  by  market   conditirns, 

T}:eso   quotations   ore   based   on  Z%  butterfat   railk  and   a  differontiol   cf 

4   cents   for   each   tenth  XDoint   and  2   cents   for  each  half  tenth   point   up  or 

down. 

This  price  list  is  issued  v;ith  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to 
produr^.ers  and  that  all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  pa^/rent  to  producers 
iall  m  addition  thereto  make  the  follcwine;  contributions  -.nd  pa;^mients. 

(1)  To^thc  Philadelphia  Intcr-Htate  Dairy  Council  2^  per  hundred  pounds 


-1 


V^o-j  quartisj  or  ail  milk  bcu  F;ht  from  any  producer  at  orice  listed  hereon. 

^  (2)  To  the  Int'-.r-Ftate  Milk  Producers'  Association  Zf^   per  hundred  oounds 
(46v  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  associ'-tion. 

:,  (2)  J^o  "the  Philadelphia  Injrer-State  Dairy  Council  Zf.   por  hundred  pounds 
</r^P:  qur^rts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereoni 


an  edu^.ational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


T'asic  price  July 


T03t 

T^or  cent, 

T. 

3.05 

3.1 

?.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.35 

3.7 

3.75 

3.R 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

It  .  4- 

4.25 

4»3 

4.35 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


basic 
•'Quantity 
per   lOCH'^ 

~T3".29' 
3..'^.1 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 

3.63 

3.65 

3.67 

3.69 

3.71 

3.73 

3.75 

3.77 

3.79 

3.81 

3.83 

3.85 

3.87 

3.89 

3.91 

3.93 

3.95 

3.97 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.09 


1st. 
PrTcc" 
per 
qt. 

7.1  " 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.35 

7.4 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85. 

7.9 

7.95 

8.   . 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

3.25. 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35. 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.65 

3.7 

8.75 

8.8 


Juno  surplus  price. 


Class  1 
Por  lOa'i^ 

■  $2.1'9" 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 

2 .53 

2.55 

2.57  . 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.85 

2.87 

2.89 

2.91 

2.93 

2.95 

2.97 

2.99 


por  qt, 

"4  ."7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5. 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8. 

5.8  . 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.4 


Class  2. 
per  100--'^ 


per  qt. 


.*;1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.20 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

t^ .  59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 


3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 


By  order  of  the 


Board  oC   Directors. 


Ninth  Floor  West,, 
DcyortoTrn  Bldg.,  Phila,,  Ra. 
Issued  June  28th,  1927. 


i^residont.  Hocrotarv. 
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NEW  JERSEY  DAIRYMEN 

PLAN  TRIP  TO  BELTSVILLE 

The  New  Jersey  Dairymen  are  plan- 
ning a  state-wide  tour  for  themselves 
and  friends  to  the  government  dairy 
farm  at  Belts ville,  Maryland,  on  August 
}>th,  10th,  and  llth.  The  plan  is  to 
spend  one  day  at  Beltsville  and  those 
who  want  to  stay  over  will  spend  the 
next  day  at  the  Arlington  farm  where 
the  government  carries  on  its  plot  and 
experimental  work  in   forage  crops. 

There  is  being  created  a  lot  of  interest 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  about  this 
tour  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
lines  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
carrying  on  at  the  Beltsville  farm  and 
from  which  the  visiting  dairymen  can 
jCt  first  hand  information: — The  Mineral 
Requirements  of  Cows;  Inbreeding, 
Linebreeding  and  Outcrossing  Experi- 
ments; Feeding  Sprouted  Oats  and 
Wheat  Germ  to  Correct  Breeding 
Troubles;  The  Proving  of  Bulls;  The 
Relation  of  Conformation  and  Anatomy 
to  Milk  and  Fat  Producing  Capacity; 
Alternate  Heavy  and  Light  Feeding; 
Dairy  Sanitation  (Fly  Control — Steam 
Sterilization  of  Milk  Machines,  and  etc.) 
Sweet  Clover  Experiments  and  the 
Influence  of  Transportation  on  the 
Creaming  of  Milk. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  tour 
consisting  of  E.  J.  Perry  and  other 
prominent  dairymen  have  secured 
reasonable  rates  at  the  Ebbitt  Hotel  in 
the  heart  of  Washington.  The  rates 
oflFerec4  are  as  follows: — $2.00  per  day 
each  person,  two  in  a  room,  all  rooms 
with  bath  and  $2.50  and  $2.00  per  day 
for  single  rooms.  These  rates  are  on  the 
European  plan  but  the  hotel  serves 
meals  at  these  prices:  Breakfast,  60c; 
luncheon,  60c;  and  dinner,  $L25.  Also 
an  &  la  carte  service. 

Any  dairymen  interested  in  this  trip 
should  get  in  touch  with  either  their 
county  agent  or  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension 
Specialist  at  New  Brunswick,  and  make 
their  reservations  for  probably  the  entire 
hotel  space  will  be  spoken  for  before 
the  day  of  the  tour.  Anybody  is  wel- 
come to  attend  this  tour  and  it  would  be 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  dairymen  to 
see  just  what  their  Federal  Government 
is  doing  for  their  betterment. 

One  new  idea  often  means  thousands 
of  dollars  to  a  dairyman.  Dairying  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  monotonous  job. 
Perhaps  it  is  at  times,  but  "making  a 
break  for  the  open"  on  a  trip  of  this  sort 
will  relieve  the  numotony — good  roads 
all  the  way.     Begin  to  plan  for  it  now. 


A   ciiecking  account  at  the  bank  sim- 
plifies paying  the  farm  and  family  bills. 


For  healthier,  happier  hulls! 
For  safer,  surer  breeding! 


SAVES 
— Lives 
—  Ijobor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


DR.  SPENCER'S  BULL  TAMER 

Thousands  In  use.  No  harsh  featnr*; 
eat,  drink,  pastar«  and  broed  Just  the 
same.  First  all  purpose  oontrol.  30 
days'  approval.  Ijet  as  send  yon  all 
facts. 

The  SPENCER  BROTHERS  CO. 

SAVONA,   N.   T. 


toost 

f 

FEED 


4^coimts 


More  Milk  Or  It  Coata 
You  Nothing 

"Feed  200  pounds  of  Larro  to  any 
one  cow;  then  if  your  own  ftKurea 
do  not  show  that  she  Kave  more 
milk  on  Larro,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  entirely  satisAed. 
return  your  two  empty  sacks  ana 
unused  Larro  and  set  every  cent  of 
your  money  back. 

Dealers  sellinff  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of   this   agreement. 


What  interests  you  as  a  dairyman  is  not  the  exact  amount  of 
your  feed  bill,  but  how  much  money  you  have  left  from  the 
milk  check  after  you've  paid  for  the  feed. 

That's  the  only  way  you  can  determine  whether  you  are 
paying  too  much  or  too  little  for  feed. 

Oh  yes,  you  can  buy  feed  too  cheaply — if  the  mixture  you  get 
cuts  your  milk  yield  below  the  profit  point.  And  you  can't 
pay  too  much  for  feed  if  it  increases  your  margin  of  net  profit 
on  every  milk  check. 

We  back  our  claims  for  Larro  with  the  famous  money-back 
guarantee,  which  allows  you  to  feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to 
any  one  cow  and  get  back  the  purchase  price  on  return  of  the 
empty  sacks  if  Larro  does  not  give  satisfactory  results.  This 
guarantee  has  been  in  effect  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cow3 

Also  a  cor^.plete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(6<8) 


HOLSTEINS  lead  the 
world  in  production 
of  butterfat— the  largest 
factor  in  dairy  profit. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cows  which  have  pro- 
duced 1000  lbs.  or  more 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are 
Holsteins. 

Write  for  literature 
'^the  "Extenifon  Stmht 

NOLSTEINl^*.'SFRIESIAII 

Association    <J    Amemca 

1230  East  Ohio  St.    Chicago,  Illinois 


FARQUHAR  BOILER 

FOR    THE 

Dairy  and  Creamery 

Farquhar  Boilers  have  been  designed  for  the 
farmer,  dairyman  and  creamery.  Most  econ- 
omical for  supplying  steam,  heat,  hot  water. 
Built  Vertical,  Horizontal,  Return  Tubular; 
burn  wood,  coal  or  oil.  Sizes  from  XYz  up  to 
150  H.  P.  Built  in  full  accord  with  the  Am- 
erican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  Code 
and  meet  the  requirements  in  any  State. 

State  size  and  desired  use  and  we  will  send  complete  infor- 
mation.    Bulletin  426. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  461,  York,  Pa. 


Mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  When 

Writing  Advertisers 
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The  De  Laval  Milker  is 
Easy  to  Wash  and  Clean 


1/ 


'TPhE  simple  design  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  makes  it 
-■-  extremely  easy  to  wash  and  to  keep  clean.  With 
a  brush,  some  hot  water  and  a  few  minutes'  time,  the 
entire  machine  can  be  thoroughly  washed.  The  few 
parts  requiring  any  washing  at  all  are  illustrated  above. 
There  are  no  seams  in  which  dirt  can  accumulate,  or 
crevices  to  harbor  and  provide  breeding  places  for  bacteria. 

Hundreds  of  producers  of  Grade  A  and  Certified 
Milk  in  every  section  of  the  country  declare  the  De  Laval 
Milker  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  production  of  clean  milk, 
and  an  assurance  of  regular  premium  money. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  had  with  a 
De  Laval  for  it  soon  saves  enough  time  to  pay  for  itself 
and  will  milk  your  cows  better. 


/ 


Facts  about  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

L  650,000  cow^s  now  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83*27%  of  the  users  report  aver- 
age saving  of  2  hrs.,  12  mins. 
per  day.* 

4.  97A37(^  of  the  users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99»4%  of  the  users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

6.  9A9%  average  increase  in  pro- 
duction per  cow  reported  by 
those  who  have  records.  * 

7.  94.80  7o  of  users  say  their  De 
Laval  is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all 
reporting,  14,542 — 62%  report 
counts  of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  "the  best,"  "one 
of  the  best,"  or  a  "good"  in- 
vestment.* 


*  Based  on  reports  from  1844  De  Laval 
Milker  users  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Bealc  Street 
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American  Institute 

of  Cooperation 

Third  Session  Held  in  Chicago — Dairy  Week  a  Feature 


Tlie  tliird  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  cooperatives 
of  the  country  and  witii  tlie  cooperation 
of  tl'.e  Northwestern  University,  was 
heltl  in  Wiel)old  Hall,  Chicago,  III.,  dur- 
injs  tlie  iieriod  running  from  June  20th 
lo  July  Kitli,  1927. 

The  course  of  study  was  divided  into 
four  weekly  periods,  each  week  given  to 
sp.ecialized  commodity  studies.  The 
(irst  week  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
study  of  subjects  pertaining  to  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  wheat  and  cotton. 
The  second  week  to  livestock  shipping 
and  sales  problems,  the 
third  week  to  cooperative 
marketing  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  the  fourth  week 
to  the  standardization 
and  marketing  of  fruits, 
jioultry   and   eggs. 

In  addition  to  tliese 
general  courses  oppor- 
tunily  was  given  to  stu- 
dents to  secure  college 
credits  on  advanced  edu- 
cational programs,  to 
attend  special  lectures 
each  day  and  thereby 
obtain  credits  for  their 
liigiier  collegiate    work. 

These  various  classes 
were  under  the  direction 
(if  Dr.  K.  (J.  Nourse, 
Washington,  I).  C;  Pro- 
fessor Fred  K.  Clark, 
N'orth  western  University, 
Chicago;  Prof.  .J.  T. 
Horner,  Michigan  State 
College;  Prof.  H.  E.  Erd- 
man,  I'niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia;      Prof.      Paul      L. 

Miller,  Iowa  State  College  

and  others. 

While  the  various  subjects  on  the 
general  program  were  treated  at  length 
and  were  extremely  helpful  in  dissemi- 
nating the  knowledge  pertaining  to  all 
phases  of  the  agricultural  and  coopera- 
tive marketing  field  the  important  meet- 
ings to  the  dairymen  were  those  pre- 
sented during  the  week  of  July  6th 
when  the  cooperative  marketing  pro- 
gram relating  to  milk  and  milk  products 
were  discussed. 

The  Dairy  Sessions 
The  various  sessions  which  were  held 
morning  and  afternoon  and  in  instances 
in  the  evening,  were  largely  attended  by 
the  men  holding  important  places  in  the 
industry,  particularly  in  the  cooi)erative 
(ield. 

H.  VV.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  session  during 
dairy  week. 

The  session  opened  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing when  Charles  W.  Holnian,  secretary 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion and  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  presented  in  an 
interesting   manner  the  "Present  Status 


of  Dairy  Cooperation  in  the  United 
States",  During  the  same  session 
addresses  were  made  by  I.  W.  Heaps, 
secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  on  a  "Suggested  Set- 
Up  for  Cooperative  Bargaining  Associa- 
tions", and  A.  D.  Lynch,  manager  Dairy 
Department,  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, who  spoke  on  "The  Small  City 
Distributing  Cooperative  Association". 

The  afternoon  session  included 
addresses  by  H.  H.  Bakken,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  on  the  "Organization 
Problems  of  Cheese  Producers"  and  Dis- 
cussions    of     these     problems,     led     by 


What  a  Dairy  Cooperative 

Can  and  Cannot  Do 


By  B.  F.  Beach* 


There  are  many  things  that  either 
help  or  hinder  a  cooperative  strength 
after  it  has  been  once  developed. 

The  cooperative  must  remember  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  its  methods  of  accom- 
plishing results  are  not  wholly  unlike 
corporations,  which  are  formed  by 
groups  of  men  interested  in  an  industry. 
Corporations  combine  the  power  of 
money,  management  and  skill.  The 
cooperative  combines  its  products  from 
individuals  and  sells  them  collectively. 
The  cooperative  can  be  and  in  many 
cases  is  as  effectively  managed  as  the 
corporations. 


One  of  the  outetanding  Dairy  Farm*  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  District  in  Pennsylvania 


Frank    G.    Swoboda,    General    Manager, 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers'  Federation. 

A  survey  of  New  England  Milk  Mar- 
keting    was     presented     by     Wm.     A. 
Schoenfeld,   Department  of    Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Feature  Program 

The  evening  session  of  this  day  was 
given  over  to  a  feature  program  in 
which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  cooperated  in  repro- 
ducing, as  a  demonstration  of  their  field 
work  a  complete,  typical,  country  pro- 
gram, this  being  th«  same  program  that 
has  been  presented  at  many  of  its  meet- 
ings throughout  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 

The  program  included  addresses  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  "Inter- 
State"  on  "Some  New  Problems  for  Our 
Dairymen";  C.  I.  C«hee,  Quality  Con- 
tr(»l  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dairy  Council,  on  the  subject,  "Who  is 
Making  Money  in  Dairying  and  Why?" 

These  addresses  were  followed  by  the 
mock   trial   "Judge   for   Yourself,   pre- 

(Oontinued  oa  paR*  10) 


The  milk  cooperative  can  be  equipped 
and  manned  so  as  to  study  the  market 
in  which  its  milk  is  being  sold.  It  can 
obtain  sufficient  information  on  which 
to  base  its  actions  intelligently.  It  can 
get  facts  which  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  individual  producers  to 
have  without  such  an  organization. 

These  facts  and  figures  can  be  used  to 
put  the  producers  upon  an  equal  plane 
in  bargaining  power  with  the  milk 
buyer  as  far  as  knowledge  goe-5.  It 
enables  the  organization  to  know  the 
market  demands  and  thereby  attempt  to 
meet  them.  Without  this  information 
dairymen  would  sell  milk  as  blindly  as 
would  be  the  case  if  a  manufacturer 
produced  automobiles  without  knowing 
whether  he  could  sell  one  thousand  or 
five  hundred  thousand  cars  per  year. 

What  every  organization  would  like 
to  have  done  is  to  have  an  increased 
demand  for  its  product.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  each  individual  to  do  this  by 
himself,  but  the  organizations  are  find- 
ing this  one  of  the  most  profitable 
features.  There  is  ample  proof  taken 
from    several    cities    that    this    can    be 


done  very  successfully,  and  it  works 
best  where  carried  out  in  coojieration 
with  the  milk  distributors  in  the  parti- 
cular city  involved. 

The  organized  dairyman  cannot 
expect  any  spectacular  or  phenomenal 
results  from  this  work.  He  can  be 
assured  of  a  more  stable  market,  and  in 
a  period  of  depression  the  sale  of  his 
I)roduct  would  he  more  apt  to  take 
precedent  over  the  sale  of  other  food 
I)roducts.  The  sales  of  fluid  milk  are 
more  apt  to  remain  constant.  We 
believe  that  in  the  future  one  of  the 
most  promising  pieces  of  work  by  the 
Cooperative  Is  that  which 
it  does  to  increase  tlie 
demand  for   its  product. 

tioing  hand  in  hand 
with  increasing  deiiiaml 
is  imi>roving  of  quality. 
The  Cooperative  can  build 
up  the  (juality  of  its  pro- 
duct. It  can,  and  should, 
take  the  lead  in  raising 
the  standard  even  at  the 
expense  of  immediate 
losses.  This  w»>rk  may 
range  all  the  way  from 
fostering  TB  eradication 
campaigns  to  detailed  in- 
spection  upon  farms. 

The  farmers  are  learn- 
ing that  the  day  of  mak- 
ing consumers  buy  any 
old  kind  of  milk,  good  or 
bad,  is  past,  and  poor 
business  for  the  dairy- 
man. 

The  particular  way  in 
which  these  matters  ar^- 
handled  dej)ends  upon  the 
attitude     and     cooperation 

secured    through    the   local 

health  authorities.  Inas- 
much as  imj)roved  (piality  directly 
influences  the  demand  for  the  product 
the  organization  which  is  interested  in 
the  financial  returns  of  its  members 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  moves  that 
should  be  made  to  keep  its  product  on 
a  high  plane.  This  work  requires  con- 
siderable education  among  the  produ- 
cers, but  those  best  infornud  realize  in 
the  long   run  it  pays  big  dividends. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  know  what  -i 
Cooperative  cannot  do  as  it  is  to  know 
what  it  can  do,  if  it  is  not  to  run  on 
rocks  which  are  usually  found  in  the 
path  of  every  organization.  What  are 
some  of  the  "cannot"  limitations? 

1.  The  organization  can  only  sell  at 
a  price  which  the  market  conditions  will 
justify.  The  demands  for  spectacular 
price  increases  cannot  u.sually  be  met. 
If,  for  a  time,  either  an  unjustifiably 
high  price  or  an  unjustifiably  low  price 
is  obtained  for  the  product,  in  time  this 
condition  will  naturally  rectify  itself. 
The  Sales  Committee,  or  those  having 
charge  of  selling  the  milk,  must  endea- 
vor to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Dairy  Industry  Service  Being 

Expanded  by  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


Cjreattr  assistance  to  dairy  farmers 
to  iii'lp  solve  marketing  problems  in 
meetinif  consumer  demand  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Methods  are  worked 
out  for  making  montiily  estimates  of 
milk  production,  the  expansion  of  mar- 
ket news  services,  and  the  compilation 
of  detailed  price  and  market  cost  an- 
alyses, 

'I'he  bureau  has  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  develop  a  method  of  obtimat- 
ing  milk  production.  Most  of  the  ma- 
terial i^utiiered  by  the  latest  method 
tried  is  still  in  the  raw  state,  although 
for  a  few  States  some  analyses  have 
been  made  which  indicate  this  method 
will  give  a  reasonably  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  milk  i)roduced 
per  cow.  It  also  seems  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  making  monthly  estimates  of 
milk   production. 

Lack  of  dependable  figures  showing 
changes  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  in 
the  United  States  during  tliis  century 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  an 
estimating  system  which  will  give  fig- 
ures for  "cows  and  heifers  two  years 
old  and  over,  January  1,  kept  for  milk." 
Estimates  by  the  use  of  this  system  show 
that  there  were  about  15,900,000  head  of 
such  animals  in  1900..  18,600,000  head 
in  1910;  21,427,000  head  in  1920,  and 
22,481,000  head  In    1925. 

The  figures  give  increases  of  17  per 
cent  in  the  period  1900  to  1910;  14  per 
cent  between  1910  and  1920,  and  6  per 
cent  between  1920  and  1926.  An  esti- 
mated decrease  of  1  per  cent  a  year  in 
1925  and  1926  brings  the  estimated 
number  January  1,  1927,  to  only  3  per 
cent  above  the  number  January  1,  1920. 

Between  1900  and  1925,  it  is  estimated, 
milk  i)roduction  per  cow  increased  ma- 
terially due  to  the  increasing  proportion 
of  strictly  dairy  type  cows  milked  and 
to  improved  methods  of  care  and  fe«d- 
ing.  With  present  (1927)  cow  numbers 
only  3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1920  and 
population  nearly  10  i)er  cent  greater,  it 
is  possible  that  milk  production  per 
capita  in  1927  will  be  less  than  In  1920. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
a  number  of  States,  whereby  a  State 
agency  cooperates  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  insure  more  com- 
plete statistics  regarding  the  production 
of  manufactured  dairy  products  than 
heretofore.  There  is  need  far  more 
statistical  information  relating  to  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  as  well  as  other  dairy 
products  for  cities  where  the  market 
reporting  service  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  where  vast  quantities  of 
dairy  products  are  utilized  for  direct 
consumption. 

For  a  number  of  years  statistical  com- 
pilations have  been  made  of  figures  on 
production,  consumption,  internationul 
trade  and  kindred  topics  relative  to 
the  dairy  industry.  The  general  statis- 
tical information  furnished  is  now  to 
be  enlarged  in  scope,  and  the  bureau 
will  niake  detailed  price  and  market 
cost  analyses  of  each  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts ini'olving  a  consideration  of  gen- 
eral s!ii  j)ly  and  demand  conditions  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  a  detailed 
study  /of  i)rice  behavior  in  important 
market  centers.  Response  of  price  to 
supply  will  be  studied  and,  if  possible, 
measured;  conversely,  response  of  supply 
to  price.  The  influence  of  demand  on 
price  and  of  price  on  demand  will  be 
studied  als*. 


It  IS  i)rob;il)]c,  say  tlie  economists 
iiitfiiKed  in  tills  w«)rk,  that  changes  of 
income  of  wage  earners  has  an  influence 
oil  the  degree  to  wiilcli  a  rise  or  a  fall 
in  price  will  decrease  or  increase  tiieir 
]>iircli:..scs.  The  degree  to  which  this 
influence  ojjerates  in  eacli  dairy  product 
sliould,  If  possible,  be  determined.  Gen- 
ual business  conditions  and  business 
conditions  in  sjiecific  iiuhistries,  and 
tiic  ecoiu)mic  condition  of  the  wage 
earner  as  indicating  tlie  i)urchasing 
power  of  lal)or  should  tiirow  light  upon 
tlie  i)robai)le  demand  for  dairy  products. 
It  is  tluis  lio])cd  to  help  the  industry 
more  jiccurately  to  gauge  future  i)rice 
inoveinents  and  thereby  enable  farmers 
to  reduce  the  iiazard  of  their  business 
to  a  ii'.inimuiii.  Another  task  will  be 
to  discover,  measure  and  interpret  the 
l)rice-nkaking  forces  of  each  dairy  prod- 
uct to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  truer 
judfjiiu-nt   of   probable    future   i)rices. 

The  present  j^rogram  calls  for  con- 
tinued development  of  tlie  service  in 
collecting  foreign  dairy  information, 
dairy  farm  management  research,  re- 
seardi  in  foreign  competition  and  prices, 
coDj'.erative  marketing  of  dairy  products, 
and  standardization  and  inspection. 
AVides])read  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  tliese  activities  in  behalf  of  the  dairy 
industry,  l»y  means  of  telegraph,  radio, 
the  i)ress  and  by  mall,  is  regarded  as  of 
great  importance  by  the  bureau,  so  that 
individual  farmers  and  organizations 
may  utilize  tlie  information  in  the  con- 
duct  oi  their    business. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
serves  the  dairy  industry  with  market 
news  offices  in  '.id  cities;  estimates  on 
dairy  cows  and  milk  products;  foreign 
trade  news;  cold  storage  rei)orts  on 
dairy  products;  estimates  of  butter 
production;  dairy  farm  production  sur- 
veys; dairy  situation  reports  monthly; 
dairy  t  utiook  rei)orts  annually;  stand- 
ards j'lid  insi)ection  for  butter  and 
cheese,  and  rejiorts  on  cooperative  mar- 
keting   of    dairy    i)roducts. 

Fariiiers  and  farmers'  organizations 
are  urged  to  utilize  tins  dairy  industry 
service,  a  more  detailed  description  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,   Washington,    D.    C. 


Cold  Storat^c  Holdings 

of  Foods  Show  Increase 

Increased  cold  st -rage  stocks  of 
poultry,  meats,  butter  and  eggs  on  July 
1  as  comi)ared  with  the  same  date  last 
year  are  rejMjrted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department    of   Agriculture. 

Total  holdings  of  frozen  poultry,  in- 
cluding broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  fowls, 
turkeys,  and  miscellaneous  poultry  are 
placed  at  50,059,000  pounds  against 
36,730,000  i)ounds  July  1  a  year  ago,  and 
a  five-year  average  of  42,823,000  pounds. 

Meat  stocks,  including  beef,  pork, 
laml)  and  mutton,  totalled  940,819,000 
pounds  July  1  against  705,720,00  pounds 
last  July,  and  a  five-year  average  of 
889,298,000  jxxinds.  Stocks  of  lard  are 
given  at  116.2.50,000  pounds  against 
120,527.000  i)ounds  la.it  year. 

Holdings  of  creamery  butter  aggre- 
gated 90,116,000  i)ounds  against  86,897,- 
000  pounds  last  year,  and  stocks  of  case 
eggs  were  10,554,ft00  cases  against 
9,133,000  cases  on  tlie  same  date  a  year 
ago.  American  cheese  supplies  are 
smaller,,  being  49,64,3,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  54,069,000  pounds  a  year  tfo. 


The  Cow  Testing  Association 

And  Why? 

Some  Definite  Projects  Outlined 

A.  A.  Uorii.\ii.\iGn 


From  the  standpoint  of  pleasure  and 
profit  a  definite  cow  testing  association 
program  is  well  worth   while. 

There  are  many  ways  to  prove  these 
facts  but  usually  the  best  one  is  the 
producers  own  actual  experience.  The 
development  may  be  fast  or  slow, 
uceoruing  to  liic  individual  rarmers 
ability  to  cooperate. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  shown 
in  the  results  achieved  by  Mr.  X,  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Cow  Testing  Association,  who,  in  two 
years  raised  the  average  production  per 
cow  in  his  herd  from  7455  jjounds  of 
milk  and  265.8  pounds  of  butterfat  to 
9476  pounds  milk  and  331.1  pounds 
butterfat. 

Several  years  ago  the  owner  of  this 
herd  was  solicited  as  a  prospect  for  the 
local  cow  testing  association.  He  refus- 
ed, stating  that  his  herd  was  not  good 
enough  to  go  into  cow  testing  associa- 
tion work.  Some  time  later  a  neighbor 
of  this  farmer  joined  the  association 
and  from  the  favorable  results  obtained, 
convinced  Mr.  X,  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  work. 

After  the  cow  testers  first  visit  to  the 
farm  of  Mr.  X,  weighing  the  milk  and 
the  feed  and  making  a  general  survey 
of  conditions,  it  was  evident  that  the 
methods  could  be  improved.  The  first 
and  most  essential  factor  of  the  testing 
program  was  to  get  the  producers  full 
cooperation  not  only  in  his  feeding  pro- 
gram but  also  in  the  condition  of  his 
herd.  This  was  possible  as  the  results 
obtained  by  his  neighbor  were  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  proper  development 
of  this  program  was  profitable. 

Some  Suggestions  to  the  Farmer 
After  inspecting  the  cows  and  analyz- 
ing production  conditions  the  cow  tester 
suggested  a  balanced  ration  and  feeding 
for  profit.  That  freshening  and  breed- 
ing dates  be  recorded  so  that  the  cow's 
ability  to  produce  during  the  lactation 
period  be  established  and  to  know  just 
when  to  turn  her  dry  and  to  feed  her 
up,  provided  of  course  that  she  is  a 
))ersistent  producer,  so  as  to  have  her  in 
shai)e  during  the  next  freshening. 

It  was  later  learned  that  by  changing 
production  methods  slightly  and  by 
making  changes  in  the  ration  further 
economies  were  possible.  These  changes 
In  themselves  paid  for  the  entire  cost 
of  cow  testing  association  expenses. 
Close  cooperation  brought  about  the 
desired  result.  Mr.  X  said  "If  I  only 
maintain  that  improvement  for  a  year 
I  will  have  saved  approximately  $500. 
But  this  represented  only  part  of  the 
truth  as  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
record. 

Aver.  Aver.  Aver. 

No.  Milk  But. 

Cows  Prod.  Fat 
April,    1925    to 

April,    1926     12.45  7455  265.8 
April,    1926   to 

April,    1927     13.08  9476  331.1 


Increase    2021  65.3 

This     production    gain     was     not     all 

accomplished  by  feeding  and  care  alone. 

During    the    two    years     eight    of     the 

original   12  cows   in  the  herd  were  sold 

to  the  butcher.     They  were  unprofitable 

producers.        The    sale    of    these    cows 

netted   the  producer  $460.     As   one  was 

sold   enough    funds    would    be   added   to 

the  sale  price  to  enable  the  purchase  of 

«  bcttw  cow  or  •  pure  bred  heifer.    In 


instances  cows  of  known  production 
were  i)urchased.  Appro.\imately  $800 
was  spent  in  this  rejjlacement  work. 
But  what  of  the  increased  investment!* 
Actual  inventory  of  the  herd  showed  an 
increase  of  $1200,  in  total  value  over 
that  of  the  original  herd.  In  other 
words  the  increase  of  26500  pounds  of 
milk  and  85 1  i)ounds  fat  represents 
aliout  35%  increase  over  the  production 
rate  or  $1000  increase  in  return  over  that 
obtainetl  jirior  to  the  adoption  of  cow 
testing  association   metliods. 

In  addition  to  tlie  improvements  in 
herd  conditions  and  milk  production, 
this  farmer  has  made  improvements  to 
his  barn,  and  added  other  labor  saving 
equipment.  Under  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  the  farm  a  silo  has  been 
erected  and  otheq  major  betterments 
are  ])lanned  for  the  future. 

Dairy  develoi)ment  along  this  line  Is 
sound  and  numerous  instances  of  such 
develoijuieiit  can  be  cited  in  the  Cum- 
berland County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion. 


Fanners'  Cooperatives 
in  Pennsylvania  Do 

$3.5,000,000  Business 

At  least  one  out  of  every  five  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  is  a  member  of  a  co- 
operative Ijuying  or  selling  association, 
according  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. In  1926,  the  45,510  farm  cooper- 
ators   did   a  $35,000,000   business. 

Similar  figures  for  1925  show  that 
cooperation  among  farmers  is  on  the 
increase.  The  1926  figures  reveal  an  in- 
crease of  2520  in  membership  and  over 
$4,000,000  in  volume  of  business  when 
compared    to    the    1925    totals. 

Milk  Sales  Increase 
The  largest  increase  in  business  in 
1926,  as  comj)ared  with  1925,  took  place 
in  the  cooijcrative  marketing  of  milk. 
Sales  of  milk  and  milk  products  amount- 
ed to  $28,545,342  as  compared  with 
$25,033,453,  in  1925,  an  increase  of  14.0 
l)er  cent. 

Sales  of  fruit  and  vegetable  associa- 
tions totaled  $1,016,124  against  $1,105,- 
824,  i  decrea.se  of  8.1  per  cent.  Actually, 
the  voIiMiie  of  fruit  and  vegetables  han- 
dled l)y  these  organizations  was  consid- 
erably larger  than  that  of  1925,  but 
prices  were  so  much  lower  in  1926  that 
sales  in  dollars  were  smaller  than  those 
of  the  iirevious  year.  Three  incorpor- 
ated pools  sold  $73,832  of  wool,  as  coui- 
l)ared  with  $79,183  in  1925,  a  decrease 
of   6.7  per  cent. 

More    Eggs    Sold 

Cooperative  egg  sales  amounted  to 
$96,000  against  $89,910  in  1926,  an  In- 
crease <»f  6.8  per  cent.  Sales  of  livestock 
by  cooperative  associations  amounted  to 
$134,412  and  most  of  the  business  trans- 
acted   was   in   dairy  cattle. 

The  sales  of  farm  sui)plies  by  cooper- 
ative purcliasing  associations  in  1926 
were  16.6  per  cent  larger  than  in  1925, 
amoui»tiiig  to  $.5,311,299  as  compared 
with  $1,553,744.  Practically  all  of  this 
increa.se  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  associations  and  also  to 
a  small  f;rowtli  in  the  jiliysical  volume 
of  sui)|-i.es  sold.  Thirty-four  identical 
local  i.iirchasiiig  associations  sold  $1,- 
480,910  oi'  farm  supplies  in  1926  against 
$l,473,:ilJ  in  1925,  an  increase  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 
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Keep  Your  Cows,  S( 

They  Will  Ktc'i)  Vou 

A.  L.  HaK(  KKU 
Surely  every  man  who  keeps  and  milks 
a  cow  is  ambitious  to  make  liis  work 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Still,  it  is 
rather  embarrassing,  and  certainly  not 
u  compliment  to  our  wisdom  to  know 
that  o3'/r  of  all  the  cov/s  we  keep  in 
tills  country  are  unprofilal)le.  One  cow 
out  of  tiiree  is  a  boarder.  We  miLst 
not,  however,  blame  the  cows  loo  much, 
for  we  really  are  most  to  blame  as 
many  of  our  cows  would  give  a  profit 
if   they    had   a  chance. 

In  the  case  of  the  average  cow- 
keeper  it  is  under-feeding  which  causes 
our  greatest  loss,  and  tiiis  is  not  a  hard 
matter  to  remedy.  It  takes  many  years 
to  breed  up  a  good  herd,  but  a  lietter 
system  of  feeding  can  be  put  into  op- 
t-ratlon  in  a  single  season. 

Our  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
liave  shown  conclusively  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  under-feeding.  This  Is  true 
liecausc  the  bulk  of  a  ration  that  a  cow 
receives  is  for  board,  <)r  as  we  call  it, 
"maintenance."  Wliat  an  animal  con- 
sumes over  and  above  maintenance  is 
tlie  part  of  the  ration  which  gives  us 
a  profit.  If  we  feed  only  a  niaintenaiice 
ration,  we  cannot  expect  a  protit.  To 
produce  best  results,  then,  we  must  feed 
both  lil)erally  and  econ«)micaliy.  .\t  the 
same  time  we  should  get  rid  of  our  un- 
profitable animals  in  order  to  prevent 
over-production  and  destroying  a  market 
which   now   is  excellent. 

The  two  i)rincipal  elements  of  a 
ration  are  known  as  carbohydrates  and 
protein.  All  things  consitlered,  our  best 
und  cheapest  s<mrce  of  carbo-hydrates 
is  found  in  silage,  and  this  means  we 
should  use  the  silo  nit)re  than  we  arc 
now  doing,  for  the  carbo-hydrates  form 
the  bulk  of  the  feed.  With  alfalfa  and 
the  clovers  we  liave  «»ur  che;ii)e.st  anil 
best  source  of  protein,  and  in  these  two 
feeds,  namely  silage  and  legume  liay  or 
pasture,  we  can  make  uj)  the  bulk  of 
our  ration  in  a  balanced  and  succulent 
form. 

A  Cow  Testing  Association  recently 
reporting  from  rndiaiia  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  who  made 
the  most  from  their  cows  used  silage 
not  only  during  the  winter  imuitlis,  but 
also  to  supplement  pasture  in  the  sum- 
mer. Wisconsin  lias  iieeii  a  wise  teacher 
these  many  years  in  good  dairy  farming. 
They  are  now  using  one  sih)  for  each 
thirty  head  of  cattle,  and  still  tlieir 
igricultural  advisors  claim  they  are 
much  under-supplied.  They  liave  17() 
Cow  Testing  Associations,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  llie  big  |)roduc- 
ing  cows  and  herds  are  fed  lil)erally  on 
Niiage  and  legume  hay.  Tills  is  con- 
vincing argnmeiit,  and  it  .seems  to  me 
'  it  should  l>e  our  first  Consideration,  for 
it  is  mueh  easier  to  lower  the  cost  of 
productitMi  tlian  to  incrca.se  the  market 
price  of  tlie  commodity. 

'I'o  keep  our  cows  so  tliey  will  ;^ive  us 
a  profit  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
in  agriculture,  because  dairy  products 
bring  to  the  farmer  more  money  than 
any  other  crop  or  line  of  industry. 
Last  year  dairy  products  surpassed  evi-n 
the  corn  and  cotton  croi)S  in  gross 
sales.  Let  our  slogan  this  coming  year 
lie  "Not  more  cows,  but  better  cows, 
liberally  supplied  witli  economical  ra- 
tions." 


Winter  Wheat  Yield  in 

Pennsvlvania  liower 


Priee   Factors  Which  Co- 
o])eratives   Mu.st  Consider 


Autiiorities  say  that  the  prices  being 
paid  fo.-  milk  justifies  feeding  the  best 
producers  to  get  a  few  more  jiounds 
each  day.  Weigh  the  feed;  weigh  the 
iuilk;  keep  a  pencil  and  tally  sheet  near 

the  scales. 


Yield     I'rolmhlv    21..    Million 

Hiislicls   Less  tlian  tlie 

Avora^fe 

Pennsylvania  will  produce  this  year 
api)roximately  19,990,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat,  almost  3,50(),()00  buslieh 
less  than  last  year  and  over  2,500,000 
less  than  the  five  year  average,  accord- 
ing in  estimates  as  of  .luly  1  made  by 
tlie  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice. 

liie  condition  of  wheat  in  the  central, 
soiithcentral  and  southeastern  sections, 
the  district  which  produces  75  per  cent 
of  the  State's  crop,  is  just  as  good  or 
better  than  u  year  ago.  The  highest 
condition  is  reported  from  the  south- 
eastern counties.  Infestations  of  the 
Hessian  Hy  are  reported  from  Lawrence 
and  Butler  counties  and  the  damage 
by  it  was  unusually  heavy  in  Lycoming, 
Union,  Snyder,  Xortluimberland  an  1 
Montoiir  counties  and  in  Adams  and 
York  counties. 

A  slight  decrease  in  acre  yield  and  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  as 
coiiii)ared  to  last  yoar  are  the  reasons 
for  till'  decreased  i)roduction  forecast  for 
this  year.  The  icrc  yield  is  indicated 
at  19  bushels,  one  iiushel  less  than  in 
1926  but  a  fraction  of  a  Imshel  more 
than  the  five-year  average.  The  acre- 
age is  estimated  at  1,053,000,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the    1926   figure. 

The  production  of  winter  wheat  in 
the  [Jnited  States  will  aggregate  about 
579,400,000  busb.els,  over  20,000,000  Imsh- 
els  more  than  tlie  five-year  average  but 
17,000,000    less    than    in    192(i. 

The  weather  conditions  have  been 
ideal  for  the  harvest  In  the  southern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State 
Bureau  of  .Markets  expects  that  the  losi 
siitfered  from  the  .\ngoumois  grain 
moth,  a  jiest  which  six  years  ago  in- 
iested  more  than  half  of  the  wheat  re- 
ceived at  tlie  Pliiladelpliia  and  Baltimore 
tt-rminals,  will  be  less  than  a  year  ago 
when  20  per  cent  of  the  shipments  were 
infested.  Promjit  tlireshing  of  the  grain 
after  harvesting  has  lueii  tlie  main 
cause  ft)r  this  <lecrease.  It  is  urged  that 
tills    practice    be    continued. 

Xew  Jersey  State 

Hoard  of  A«»'rieiiltiire 

xMeets  and  Or^^anizes 

.\l  tiic  organization  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  in  the 
oflices  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
on  July  20tli,  Hon.  .Joseph  S.  Freling- 
liuy.s«'ii  of  Karilan  was  reelected  as 
liresldeiit,  and  Clifford  K.  Snyder,  of 
Hunterdon  County,  was  again  chosen 
as    Vice-President,    to    succeed    himself. 

Tw)  new  Board  members  took  up 
their  duties  at  this  meeting.  'I'hey  arc 
Jo.seph  Walter  .Miller,  of  .Mercer  County, 
and  William  I.  Tomlinson,  of  Camden 
County.  'Ihey  succeed  Henry  W.  Jef- 
fers,  of  Plainsboro,  ami  Fred  Lippin- 
cott,  of  Moorcstown. 

Comment  was  made  upon  the  dis- 
tinguiilied  character  of  the  work  of  the 
retiring  Board  members  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Duryee.  Mr.  Jeffcrs,  he 
declared,  has  served  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  state  eleven  years  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  Board,  while  Mr.  Lip- 
jiincott  has  completed  eight  years  of 
service  to  New  Jersey  farmers  in  this 
cai)acity. 

New  members  are  elected  liy  farmer 
deleg.ites  to  the  State  Agricultural  Con- 
vention held  in  Trenton  each  January. 
Eight  members  compose  the  Board,  their 
terms  of  office  being  four  years. 


Supply    and    Demand   Play 
Important  Part 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  co- 
operatives encounter  in  securing  max- 
imum returns  for  their  members  are  the 
direct  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  tlie  factors  which  determine  price. 
Without  such  an  understanding,  the  for- 
mulation of  a  price  and  sales  policy  be- 
comes laigely  guesswork.  Although  it 
is  freiiiienliy  uiiucuiL  lu  sec  eictinj'  tiic 
relationship  between  the  many  factors, 
a  careful  study  by  members  of  boards 
of  directors  and  managers  will  yield 
valuable   results. 

One  of  the  most  important  price- 
making  factors  is  the  quantity  of  a 
given  commodity,  which  is  available. 
Usually,  supply  is  thought  of  as  annual 
production.  This,  however,  is  not  ac- 
curate, for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
siipi)Iy  factor  most  nearly  related  to 
the  price  is  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
or  actual  production  for  the  particular 
year  or  crop  period  and  the  carry  over 
at    the    beginning   of   the   year   . 

Demand  is  an  important  factor,  often 
overlooked  or  taken  for  granted.  Far- 
mers, particularly,  are  prone  to  give 
little  th.ought  to  demand  and  to  look  on 
sujjply  as  the  important  tiling.  It  is 
prol)al)le,  however,  that  demand  factors 
l>lay  at  least  an  ecpuil  part  with  supply 
ill  determining  price.  The  consumer 
may  want  a  particular  commodity,  and 
yet  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  satisfy  that  want.  Or  there  may  be 
some  other  commodity  which  is  more 
desired.  Cnder  such  circumstances,  a 
given  (jiiantity  of  a  c«mimodity  will  not 
lie  consumed  at  its  usual  price.  The 
factor.;  which  determine  demand  are: 
general  business  conditions,  the  earnings 
of  worlers,  the  relative  amount  of  em- 
))loyment,  and  the  supply  and  price  of 
tliose  things  which  can  be  called  com- 
l)etiiig  commodities,  that  is,  those  which 
can  be  substituted  and  still  satisfy  the 
same  demand.  It  is  highly  important 
tliat  cooperatives  understand  that  shlp- 
ineiits  be  so  regulated  that  the  market 
will  be  supplied  with  the  (piantity  that 
it  can  consume  at  ill  times  during  the 
marketing  season.  The  i)roper  admin- 
istration of  the  supply  in  the  control  of 
the  coo])erative,  so  that  shipments  are 
not  allowed  to  reach  markets  already 
over  siii.i>lied,  but  are  tliverted  to  others 
where  coiiiiitions  are  more  favorable, 
will  tend  to  increase  the  average  price 
reali/.c'l  l)y  the  members,  since  few  sales 
are  made  in  glutted  markets.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  not  be  much  change  in  the  average 
annual  price  for  the  whole  crop. 

Tlie  managers  of  cooperatives  can  not 
afford  t<»  be  without  the  latest,  best, 
and  most  complete  data  available  on 
these  important  phases  of  their  market- 
inH  prcblems.  "Rule-of-thumb"  meth- 
ods and  "hunches"  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  successful  present-day  business. 
— A.  V.  Swarthout, 
In    "Agricultural    Cooperation." 


Penna.  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  Commission 
Ready  to  Start  Work 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  Commission,  provided  for  by  the 
1927  General  Assembly,  is  now  ready 
to  start  work. 

The  Commission  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  of  which  were  recently  des- 
ignated by  Governor  John  8.  Fisher 
from  a  list  of  six  persons  recommended 
by  the  State  Farm  Products  Show 
Committee. 

As    now    constituted    the    Commission 


Kill  the   Weeds  Now 

Weeds  must  be  annihilated  without 
mercy  even  if  the  weather  is  too  hot 
for  comfort.  If  no  weeds  are  permitted 
to  go  to  seed  in  the  lawn  or  garden, 
there  will  lie  fewer  next  year.  The  gar- 
den must  be  cultivated  thoroughly  and 
often  during  the  hot  dry  weather  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  Cultivate  after 
every  rain  and  once  a  week  during  the 
dry   weather 
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VJiu«  VI  nut 


■t?:^V.m.m. 


C.  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
chairman;  II.  L.  Watts,  dean.  School  of 
Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
M.  S.  McDowell,  director  of  agricultural 
extension  work,  Pennfsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; Baymond  G.  Bressler,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  H.  C.  Fetterolf, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction; H.  D.  Allebach,  president. 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association; 
Miles  Horst,  secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers'  Association  and  John 
H.  Light,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  State 
( J  range. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  this  Com- 
mission are:  (1)  To  formulate  plans 
for,  conduct  and  manage  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show;  (2)  To  lease  buildings 
fj)r  holding  the  Show  until  such  time  as 
the  Commonwealth  shall  acquire  a  per- 
manent site;  (3)  To  lease  space  to  ex- 
hibitors after  the  Commonwealth  has 
acquired  a  permanent  site;  (4)  To  use 
the  proceeds  from  sub-letting  or  leasing 
space  to  exhibitors  to  pay  the  expense 
of  holding  the  annual  show;  (6)  To 
arrange  for  the  holding  of  agricultural 
and  educational  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  annual  exhibition. 


Two-Thirds  of  Farms 
in  Penna.  Contain  Less 
Than  100  Acres  of  Land 

Farms  ranging  from  60  to  99  acres, 
numbering  61,438,  are  the  most  numer- 
ous in  Penn.sylvania,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  State  Department 
of    Agriculture. 

.Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  farmb 
contain  less  than  100  acres  and  are 
l)rol)ably  operated  with  but  little  hired 
labor,  the   Bureau  states. 

The  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  how- 
ever, do  not  have  a  corner  on  big  farms. 
There  are  114  in  Pennsylvania  contain- 
ing over  1,000  acres  and  eight  of  these 
have  5,000  acres  or  more. 

The  census  figures  reveal  a  tendency 
toward  farms  of  smaller  size.  From 
1920  to  1925  the  number  of  farms  con- 
taining less  than  50  acres  in  size  in 
creased  5,300  while  the  number  in  ex- 
cess of  50  acres  decreased  7,100.  Farms 
of  1,000  acres  or  more  have  steadily  de- 
creased during  the  past  45  years,  num- 
bering 244  in  1880,  238  in  1900,  167  In 
1910,   154   in   1920  and    114   in    1925. 

The  1925  Federal  Census  gives  the 
following  line-up  of  the  200,443  farms 
according  to  size:  Under  3  acres,  986; 
3  to  9  acres,  18,187;  10  to  19  acres, 
17,193;  20  to  49  acres,  37,367;  60  to 
99  acres,  61,438;  100  to  174  acres,  49,- 
263;  175  to  269  acres,  11,602;  200  to 
499  acres,  3,813;  600  to  999  acres,  480; 
1,000  to  4,999  acres,  106;  6,000  acres 
and  over,  8. 


Produce  Quality  Milk 

Quality  milk  brings  the  best  price 
and  makes  satisfied  customers.  The 
main  essentials  are  cleanliness,  prompt 
cooling,  and  holding  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 
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Ill  j)laiiiiing  \  our  fall  and  winter 
operations  for  this  year,  bear  in 
mind  that  labor  conditions,  p;encral 
bii.siiu'.s.s  eonditions  and  produetion 
conditions  in  the  dairy  ni.mnfac- 
tiiring  rejiions  do  not  Avarrant  a 
great  ex])ansion  in  milk  ])rodue 
tion.  On  tile  other  hand,  keep  in 
mind  that  the  adjustments  which 
have  luen  made  in  the  I'hiladel- 
))ira  selling  ))Ian  have  not  been 
made  to  discourage  })rodiietioi>. 
The  total  basic  milk  which  i.s  nov,- 
accredited  to  shijjpers  bears  quite 
a  close  relation  to  the  fluid  milk 
sales  in  Philadelphia  and  subordi- 
nate markets.  That  sufHcient  milk 
is  required  at  all  times,  and  enough 
in  .'itldition  must  be  j>rodueed  to 
take  care  of  the  t.ible  cream 
requirements.  l\ach  ship])!  r's  in- 
dividual average  should  be  his 
guide,  lioth  shortages  and  ovcr- 
jiroductions  in  the  market  can  be 
avoided  if  each  shij)per  will  main- 
tain his  ))reM  nt  averagi-  every 
month.  IJv  tiiis  method  your 
market  can  be  proltcted,  the  pre- 
sent price  maintained,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  basic  and  surjilu  : 
])lan  ))reserved  for  the  welfare  of 
the  stabilized  i)roducer. 

Milk  production  at  a  ])rofit  is  a 
problem  of  economic  interest  to 
every  ])roducer.  It  is  one  that 
requires  some  thought  and  then 
some  verj'  dt  finite  and  sustained 
action. 

Every  milk  ))rodueer  should  look 
at  his  problem  as  a  definite  business 
undertaking,  not  just  one  of  milk- 
ing cows.  In  other  Avords  produce 
for  the  profit  to  be  derived. 

This  involves  a  number  of 
factors.  The  right  kind  of  cows, 
the  right  kind  of  feeding,  pro))er 
care  and  the  ))roduction  of  a  safe 
and   sanitary   ])roduet. 

Profitable  production  does  not 
always  mean  ju.st  turning  cows  on 
))asture.  if  you  will,  but  turning  the 
right  kind  of  cows  on  the  right 
kind  of  ])asture  and  at  the  right 
time,  plus,  other  recognized  eco- 
nomic dairying  practices. 

In  fact  these  are  considered 
unimportant  factors  to  j)roducers 
who  are  not  dairymen,  to  the 
class  who  just  milk  cov.s.  take  their 
milk  check  at  the  end  of  the  month 


.md  let  it  go  at  that.  Too  many 
producers  of  this  ty))e  either  break 
the   market   or   break   themselves. 

It  is  time  for  every  milk  pro- 
dtieer  to  wake  up.  iMan3'  hav^e 
done    so.  Present    days'    records 

jn-ove  it.  There  still  remains,  how- 
ever, a  vast  majority  \\ho  may  just 
be  termed  milkers.  They  are  in 
the  same  class  as  the  "border  cow". 

Considir  dairying  as  a  business 
])r<)p()sition.  In  many  cases  two 
cows  are  doing  the  work  of  one. 
They   require   twice   the  care,  twice 

tiic  fccu,  ii.^  uiii    fi^nuii  luW   uilu  tiicn, 

as  a  rule,  do  not  produce  at  a  profit. 
Keonomic  dairying  problems 
h.-ive  been  the  results  of  long  and 
careful  study.  The  general  milk 
j)rodueer  however  cannot  adopt  all 
tliese  ])rineiples  in  a  day  —  but  a 
start  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. An.alvze  your  dairy  business. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  yourself  con- 
sult the  leaders  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  3'our  community,  consult 
your  county  agent  and  definitely 
})lan  and  carry  out  some  method 
toward  jdacing  your  dairy  on  a 
sound  business  basis. 


MARKET   CONDITIONS 


The  comment  most  often  lieard 
among  those  Avho  recently  attended 
the  third  session  of  the  Institute  of 
Coo])eration.  was  that  of  the  ])ro- 
gress  which  has  been  mad«'  during 
the  ))ast  three  years  in  cooperative 
thought  in  tlie   United  States. 

Those  who  attende<l  the  Institute 
were  given  an  opportunity  of 
learning  just  how  a  large  coopera- 
tive association  conducts  its  statis- 
tical work.  The  use  of  market 
information  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining j)riee  Avas  discussed  by 
st;veral  speakers.  Our  own  asso- 
ciation gavi'  an  actual  examj)le  of 
a  typical  country  meeting.  These 
examples  show  how  com))letely  the 
))resent  day  cooperatives  are 
equijjpid  to  market  the  products 
of  their  members. 

Able  jiajxrs  also  showed  how  the 
cooperatives  were  giving  to  their 
members  the  marketing  facts 
through  meetings,  their  own  papers 
and  fiehlmen.  Surveys  have  shown 
the  cfHciency  of  this  membership 
service. 

There  was  ])resenled  at  tin* 
Institute'  this  year  a  number  of 
])apers  which  gave  very  interesting 
results  of  recent  surveys  made  by 
the  U.  S.  I)ej)artment  of  Agricul- 
tnre  and  others  to  throw  light  on 
l)resent  d.ay  marketing  ])roblems. 

Papers  were  presented  showing 
the  nlationshij)  of  ])riee  differ- 
entials between  various  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  between  markttts.  The 
(  hief  of  the  IJureau  of  Agricultural 
I'-eonomies  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  2)resenled  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  present  day 
world    markets   for  dairy  products. 

]n  the  minds  of  some  the  out- 
standing feature  of  Dairy  Week 
came  when  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 
))resented  for  the  con.sideration  of 
the  grouj)  a  proposed  code  of  ethics 
for  the  dair}'  cooperative.  Nine 
])oints  were  given  which  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  all  eooj)era- 
tive  organizations  in  their  business 
relationships.  Those  had  to  do 
with  the  keeping  of  all  agreements, 
treating  all  buyers  alike,  and  the 
maintenance  of  i)rop(;r  untlerstand- 
ing  between  j^rodueer,  dealer  and 
consumer. 


I'lie'ir  Wiis  se)me  decrea.se  in  ftiiiei  milk 
jireKhie-tie)!!  in  tiic  Philadelphia  Milk 
Siieel  eUiriti};  tiie  i)ast  month.  This  con- 
dition was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  occa- 
sional sjjells  e)f  iiot  weather  in  places, 
iuul  to  tiie  ee)ntintied  lack  of  sufficient 
rainfall.  Pastures  in  many  cases  have 
he-en   slie)rt. 

Willie-  the  pre)duc-tion  for  July  has 
lu-en  less  than  for  May  and  June,  when 
the  supply  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
was  ai)i)roxiniately  20%  greater  than 
eluring  the  same  months  a  year  ago,  yet 
the  figures  show  that  the  production  of 
hasic  milk  has  remained  in  excess  of  the 
demand  fe)r  fluid  milk  and  tahle  cream. 
During  tlie  me>ntli,  the  retail  demand  for 
these  products  has  shown  a  slight 
sease)nal  decrease 
which  will  prohably 
ce)ntinue  throug'.i 
August  and  some- 
what inte)  Septem- 
her. 

Me)st  of  the  ini- 
pe)rtant  dairies  have 
had  an  over  supply 
and  in  many  in- 
stances could  ne)t 
market  even  the 
basic  amount  of 
milk  fe)r  fluid  con- 
suin])tie)n. 

A  careful  study 
of  this  situation  has 
heen  made,  and  a 
study  of  the  statis- 
tical situation  shows 
the.se  conditie)ns  to 
he  true.  Reports 
filed  with  the  Asso- 
ciatiem  by  most  of 
the  large  huyers  for 
May,  June  and  July  establish  this  con- 
elitietn  very  clearly,  and  that  some 
readjustment  e»f  tl.e  situation  was  neces- 
sary. 

These  facts,  taken  together,  have 
made  the  market  very  sensitive,  and  at 
times  it  has  heen  difficult  to  maintain 
the  favorable  price  which  has  prevailed. 
In  fact,  the  minor  adjustments  which 
have  eliminated  the  ten  per  cent  addi- 
tie)nal  basic  milk  in  July  and  August 
anel  the  fifteen  per  cent  in  September, 
have  he'cn  more  than  warranted  by 
market  condition.s,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
profit  our  i)roducers  far  more  through 
stabilizing  the  market  and  maintaining 
a  basic  i)ricc  than  would  a  few  pounds 
additional  basic  milk,  which  these 
features  e)f  the  i)lan  would  have  returned 
had  they  .stood  unmodified.  Our  pro- 
ducers have  really  had  the  advantage 
since  the  first  of  the  year  of  all  that  this 
feature  of  the  plan  originally  provided. 

In  being  allowed  the  higher  of  the 
"2.5  and  '2G  averages,  the  majority  of 
shijjpers  have  received  substantial  re- 
turns right  through  the  surplus  season, 
when  additional  basic  milk  was  paid 
fe»r,  to  practically  every  farm.  There- 
fe)re,  there  are  but  few  farmers  who 
wemlel  benefit  at  all  by  additie)nal  basic 
milk  in  July,  August,  or  September, 
since  most  herds  are  now  drying  off  in 
l>rei)aration    for   fall   freshening. 

'ihe  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producer.s'  Asseu'iation 
met  with  the  buyers,  at  their  request, 
— every  angle  of  the  situation  was  dis- 
cus.sed  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that,  to 
maintain  the  present  satisfactory  mar- 
ket, it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
custonuiry  increase  in  the  basic  percen- 
tage during  August  and  September. 

Tnder      tiiis      program      cooperative 


Owing  to  market  condi- 
tions the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  agreed  with 
the  cooperating  Buyers  that 
no  increase  in  the  Basic 
Average  be  allowed  produ- 
cers during  Augu.st  and 
September,   1927. 

This  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  after  a  careful 
study  of  market  conditions, 
both  from  the  production  and 
consumption  standpoint  and 
is  in  conformation  with 
statistical  information  as  to 
the  market  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed. 


buyers  will  pay  basic  prices  for  100  per 
cent  of  the  established  basic  average, 
rather  than  110  and  115  per  cent  during 
these  respective  months,  at  establisheel 
basic  prices. 

The  above  action  has  been  taken  with 
a  view  point  of  establishing  a  continued 
safe  market,  and  at  an  unchanged  price, 
and  it  is  believed  that  producers  can  so 
adjust  their  production  as  to  produce  a 
supply  of  milk  for  the  future,  adequate 
for  the  market  demands,  but  not  exces- 
sive so  that  the  present  price  basis  can 
thereby  be  continued. 

July  Market  Prices 
Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
hutterfat   content    (basic   quantity  aver- 
age),   delivered    f.    o.    b.,    Philadelphia, 

during  July  is 
quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  basic 
milk  (basic  quantity 
average),  three  per 
cent,  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at 
Receiving  Stations, 
in  the  61-60  milk 
zone,  during  July  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per 
hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat 
differential 
and  freight  rate 
variations  applying 
at  other  mileage 
points  in  the  terri- 
tory, are  shown  by 
quotations  on  page 
5,  in  this  issue  of 
the   Review. 

The  price  for 
Class  I  surplus 
milk,  for  July,  three  per  cent  butterfat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is 
$1.68  per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  delivery,  this  price  is 
quoted  at  $2.16  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
4.65  cents  per  quart. 

Feeds 

With  the  exception  of  corn  products 
and  the  lower  protein  mixed  feed,  July 
feed  prices  are  a  little  lower  than  one 
me)nth  ago.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what above  the  prices  that  prevailed 
last  year. 

Reports  from  the  corn  belt  do  not 
indicate  favorable  prospects  for  the  1927 
crop.  Visible  stocks  also  are  lower  than 
those  for  the  past  two  years. 

Wheat  bran  prices  are  lower  than  a 
month  ago.  Mixed  feeds  show  little 
change  in  price.  Mixed  hay  is  also 
quoted  somewhat  lower. 

July  Butter  Market 

The  price  of  butter  during  July  has 
been  almost  stationary.  From  the 
liighest  to  the  lowest  range  the  fluctua- 
tion has  not  been  greater  than  1  3/4 
cents,  and  the  daily  range  has  been  in 
fractie)nal  amounts. 

Production  for  July  has  been  some- 
what lower  than  a  month  ago,  as  is  the 
usual  case,  owing  to  the  warmer 
weather. 

Storage  in  the  ten  major  markets  on 
August  first  showed  a  total  of  79,.S42,000 
])ounds  as  compared  to  79^217,000 
pounds,  one  year  ago. 

'i'he  demand  at  the  close  of  the  month 
was  quiet,  and  inclined  to  be  a  trifle 
feverish. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter.  New 
York  City,  solid  packed  on  July  1st  was 
42  1/2  cents,  in  midmonth  it  had 
te)uched  42  cents,  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  month  at  41  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  solid 
])acked  butter,  New  York  City,  on 
which  July  surplus  was  based  was  com- 
puted to  be  .4188  cents  per  pound  a.s 
compared  with  .4266  cents  per  pound 
one  month  ago. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA    SELLING    PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoteei  below  for  July,  1927,  is  to  l)t'  paid  b.v  cooperuting  elealers  on  the 
■iverage  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  tho 
basic  amount,  the   surplus  prices  quoted   below  for  the  month   of  -luly  are  to   l)e  paid. 

Beginning  with  January,  1927,  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  usiiiK  the  liiKhi-r 
average  basic  quantity  established  in  October,  November  and  December  of  either  192.5  or  192(1. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differenliiil  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2   cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  f<ir  all   railroad   points. 

(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTEB  STATE   MILK  PBODUCEBS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

ThiB  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  tli:it  iill 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46y2  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'    Association  2c  per   100  pounds    (46>/^  quarts) 
all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State   Dairy   Council    2c    per    100    pounds    (46V'2    quarts) 
aU   mUK    Doughi  irom  oiher  producers  ai  price  iisiea  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
production   and  distribution   of  milk   in   the  Philadelphia   Milk    Shed;    for  improvement   and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign   advertising  the   food   value   of  dairy 
products. 

BASIC    PRICE 

July 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations   are    at   railroad    points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices     are     less     freight 
station    charges. 

Freight  Rates 
Miles  100    lbs. 

to    10   incl.  .2()8 


of 


of 


in 


BASIC   PBICE 

July 

P.    0. 

B.   Philadelphia 

GBADE 

B  MARKET  MILE 

Test 

Per 

Price 

per  cent. 

100  lbs. 

per  qt. 

:!. 

$3.29 

7.1 

a  05 

3.31 

7.1 

.t.i 

3.33 

7.15 

:i.l5 

8.85 

7.2 

:i.2 

8.87 

7.25 

:).25 

8.89 

7.3 

3.3 

8.41 

7.35 

:{.35 

8.48 

7.4 

3.4 

8.45 

7.4 

3.45 

8.47 

7.45 

3.5 

3.49 

7.5 

3.55 

3.51 

7.55 

3.6 

8.58 

7.6 

3.65 

8.55 

7.65 

3.7 

8.57 

7.65 

3.75 

8.59 

7.7 

3.8 

8.61 

7.75 

3.85 

8.63 

7.8 

3.9 

8.65 

7.85 

3.95 

3.67 

7.9 

4. 

8.69 

7.95 

4.05 

3.71 

8. 

4.1 

3.73 

8. 

4.15 

3.75 

8.05 

4.2 

3.77 

8.1 

4.25 

3.79 

8.15 

4.3 

3.81 

8.2 

4.. 35 

3.83 

8.25 

4.4 

3.85 

8.3 

4.45 

3.87 

8.3 

4. .5 

3.89 

8.35 

4.55 

3.91 

8.4 

4  fi 

3.93 

8.45 

4.65 

3.95 

8.5 

4.7 

3.97 

8.55 

4.75 

3.99 

8.6 

4.8 

4.01 

8.65 

4.85 

4.03 

8.65 

4.9 

4.05 

8.7 

4.95 

4.07 

8.75 

^>. 

4.09 

8.8 

When  milk  is 

not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia    is 

8    cents   per   quart. 

JULY 

SUBPLUS  PBICE 

r.  0 

.   B.   Philadelphia 

Test 

Class  1 

Per  cent. 

per  100  lbs. 

per  qt. 

3. 

$2.16 

4.65 

3.05 

2.18 

4.7 

3.1 

2.20 

4.75 

3.15 

2.22 

4.75 

3.2 

2.24 

4.8 

3.25 

2.26 

4.85 

3.3 

2.28 

4.9 

3.35 

2.30 

4.95 

3.4 

2.32 

5. 

3.45 

2.34 

5.05 

3.5 

2.36 

6.05 

3.55 

2.38 

5.1 

3.6 

2.40 

5.15 

3.65 

2.42 

5.2 

3.7 

2.44 

5.25 

3.75 

2.46 

5.3 

3.8 

2.48 

5.35 

3.85 

2.50 

5.35 

3.9 

2.52 

5.4 

3.95 

2.54 

5.45 

4. 

2.56 

5.5 

4.05 

2.58 

5.55 

4.1 

2.60 

5.6 

4.15 

2.62 

6.65 

4.2 

2.64 

5.65 

4.25 

2.66 

5.7 

,              4.3 

2.68 

5.75 

m             4.35 

2.70 

5.8 

4.4 

2.72 

5.85 

4.45 

2.74 

5.9 

4.5 

2.76 

5.95 

4.55 

2.78 

5.95 

4.6 

2.80 

6. 

4.65 

2.82 

6.05 

4.7 

2.84 

6.1 

4.75 

2.86 

6.15 

4.8 

2.88 

6.2 

4.85 

2.90 

6.25 

4.9 

2.92 

6.25 

4.95 

2.94 

6.3 

5. 

2.96 

6.35 

SUBPLUS    PBICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%  at  all  receiving  stations 


1926 

•Inly 

•\tlgU8t 

^"ptember 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Class 

1.96 

1.96 

2.10 

2.21 

2.37 

2.59 

2.37 
2.43 
2.36 
2.43 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 


I 


Class 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

291 

300 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.590 
.600 


JULY 
At   All 

Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
.05 
.1 
.15 


SUBPLUS 
Beceiving 

Class    I 

per 


and      receiving 

Price 

3%  milk 
$2.79 
•  2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.5.'. 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.ril 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2  48 
2.16 
2.46 

PRICE 
Stations 


25 

.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4,7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


100    lbs. 
$1.58 

1.60 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

1.68 

1.70 

1.72 

1.74 

r.7« 

1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GBADE    B 

OR   MARKET    MILK 

3  per  cent  buttjer  fat  content 

Receiving 


P.O.B. 

station    50   mile 

1926 

qu 

art  Phila. 

zone  per  cwt. 

January    1- 

15 

6.8 

2.60 

January    16-31 

6.3 

2.37 

February 

6.3 

2.37 

March 

6.3 

2.37 

April 

' 

6.3 

2.37 

May 

5.8 

2.13 

June 

5.8 

2.13 

SB    II 

July 
August 

6.3 

2.37 
2.37 

6.3 

September 

1 

15 

6.3 

2.37 

September 

16 

30 

7.1 

2.71 

October 

7.1 

2.71 

November 

7.1 

2.71 

December 

7.1 

2.71 

1927 

1.97 

January 

7.1 

2.71 

2.02 

February 

7.1 

2.71 

1.96 

March 

7.1 

2.71 

2.02 

April 

7.1 

2.71 

1.72 

May 

7.1 

2.71 

1.67 

June 

7.1 

2.71 

July 

7.1 

2  71 

AUGUST  PRICES 

Inter- State    Milk   Producers'    Association 

'I'lie  price  imitl  ft.r  l)a>ic  milk  during' 
.ViiKUst,  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
lie  tile  s;ime  price  as  cpioted  for  .Inly,  l!)27. 
'I'lie  basic  <iu,iiitity  will  ije  estalilislied  by 
usiiit;  the  IukIut  of  the  l!)2r>  or  1926  esta- 
lilislied basic  aniotiiits.  First  sirplus  milk, 
in  anioiiiit  e<nial  to  the  bafeic  quantity,  will 
lie  iiaid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid 
packeii  butler  for  the  month  at  .Vew  Vn-k 
('iiy,  plus  20  jier  cent.  Second  suriihis  milk, 
uiHlcr  the  I'liiladelpliia  Selliii;;  Pbiii,  will  be 
elimin.ited  (luring  July,  ,Vu„'Ust  and  .Selitem- 
ber.  Owing  to  the  iiresciit  heavy  su|iply 
and  the  de<Teaso  in  consumption,  and  to 
unfavoralile  weather  conditions,  tlie  usual  10 
pi-r  cent  increase  in  the  basic  avera;re  lo  be 
jiaid  for  at  basic  |iriccs  has  uiioii  aiireeinent, 
liceii  eliiniiiated  dirint:  the  nioiilh  of  .Vu^'ust, 
'1  he  usual  increase  of  l.'i  jier  cent  in  tlie 
Hasic  (Quantity  during  Seiitember.  will,  for 
the    same    reason.    aKi    lie    eliniin;itcd. 

JULY   BUTTER    PRICES 

92    Score,    Solil  Pack 
Phihidelpiiia 


l^'Usteni flutes |\iriiH'Ps  |}x(I|(IU(JG 


I 

'» 

5 

a 

7 

8 
9 
11 
12 
1.3 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


43',i 

43ii 

42 

42 

42 

42>'.i 

42", 

42-;i 

43 

4.3<^ 

43'?, 

43 

43 

42 '.i 

42',a 

42'/i 

42"3 

41Vi 

42'/j 

42'^. 

42-2 

42'/. 

4  2^4 

42 

42 


■\v   York 

Chi  Cairo 

421,4 

39U 

42'/- 

39',i 

41ii 

39V.1 

11  1  ., 

39' 4 

411/2 

39^14 

41% 

39^4 

41^4 

39'i 

41^4 

40 

42 

401^ 

42 '.ii 

40:(4 

421, 

4ii".t 

42 

40 

42 

40 

41 '/a 

39% 

41 '2 

3914 

41'/^ 

39'^ 

41 '.a 

40 

4II2 

40 

41  Vis 

40 

41  «4 

40VL> 

41Vi 

40;Vi 

41Vi 

40% 

4r«i 

40% 

41 

40 

41 

40 

Second  Surplus  ^lilk 
Kliniiuated  (^rider  Phil- 
adt'lplua   Selling   Plan 

Bcginninj^  with  July,  1927, 
all  .surplu.s  milk,  that  i.s  milk 
.shipped  in  cxccs.s  of  the  IJasio 
Quantity,  will  ho  paid  for  by 
cooperating  dealers  as  Class  I 
Surplus.  Tliis  milk  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  established 
surplus  j)riee,  ba.sed  on  the 
average  selling  price  of  92 
score  butter,  solid  })ack.  New 
York  City,  for  the  month,  plu.s 
20  per  cent. 

Second  surj)lus  milk  undtr 
the  Philadel))hia  .selling  plan 
will,  unless  iurther  advised, 
be  eliminated  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year. 


National    Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  Holds 

Directors'   Meeting 

The  Hoard  of  j)ireet()rs  of  tlie 
N;ition;iI  .Milk  I'rodiioers'  Federation, 
held  ;i  u)ectin<r  in  Cliieago,  111.,  on  July 
Htli,  (liirin;?  the  .sessions  of  tlie  Aiiieri- 
caji   Institute  of  C'(ioi)erati<»n. 

A  ntnnber  of  important  i)rol»lcms 
were  discussed  ;ind  future  plans  con- 
sidered. The  nieetinj;  was  well  attended. 
Those  representing  the  Inter-.Statc  Milk 
Producers'  .Associiition  were  Kr.ink  V. 
Willits,  former  president  and  H.  I). 
Allebacli,  jiresident  of  the  association. 
Other  niemhers  of  the  local  association 
in  attendance  were  R.  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  and  .\.  .\.  Miller,  Editor  of  the 
Milk   Producers'   Peview. 


Greater  Than  Ever 

Fanuois  u.sed  l.'JO.SDl  ton.s  of 
Eastern  States  feeds  (lurini^  the 
year  July  1,  li)2()  tli rough  June 
:j(),  11)27;  1.5,1-78  more  tons  than 

and  *Jl,*i-0  more  tons  than  in  the 
same  period  in  11)24  19'J5.  The 
carload  orders  for  feed  and  grain 
increased  for  llio  same  12  months 
for  11)2()  11)27,  588  carloads  over 
1925-192G  ami  122t.  over  U)2i- 
1925. 

Tliese  are  .substantial  increases. 
They  show  forcefully  that  east- 
ern fanners  find  the  Kastern 
States  Farmers'  Kxeliange  feed 
service  valuable.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  1927  increase — the 
9tb  successive  increase — be  ex- 
plained. 

Kastern  Slates  feed  and  grain 
is  distributed  on  a  ca.sh  basis. 
Farmers  know  that  the  feeder 
who  can  regularly  pjiy  cash  for 
his  feed  and  grain  requirements 
is  a  better-tban-average  fanner. 
This  type  of  farmer  knows  bow 
to  invest  bis  cash  profitably  and 
that  is  the  chief  reason  why  be 
is  able  to  procure  bis  current 
feed  and  grain  for  cash.  lie  may 
take  a  trial  order  through  a  co- 
oj)eratIve  once  but  be  standard- 
izes on  cooperative  feed  only  if 
it  j)roduces  profits  for  him.  The 
Kastern  States  Fanners'  Ex- 
chanire  feed  service  must  lie 
producing  results  for  eastern 
farmers  when  it  can  show  so  re- 
markable a  growth  in  tonnage 
over  a  ])erio(l  of  9  years. 

Eastern  States  feeds  have  made 
their  greatest  gains  among  the 
feeders  who  keep  track  of  their 
costs  and  of  their  profits.  Where 
records  are  kept  Eastern  States 
Open  Formula  Feeds  prove  their 
worth. 


Iniportantion  Purebred  Cattle 

Kig!ity-one    head    of    dairy    inii)rove- 
nient   stock   was    imported    from    Wauk- 
esha County,  Wisconsin,  into  Peters  and 
Metal  Townships,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 
The     81     head     consisted     of    jnirebred 
heifers,  young  cows,  3  bulls,  and  grade 
heifers.       The     cattle     were     purcha.sed 
through  the  Waukesha  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers'     .Association.     All      animals     came 
from    accredited    herds    with    advanced 
registry  or  cow   testing  association  rec- 
ords.    The  three  bulls  came  from  dams 
producing    better    than    600    pounds    of 
fat. 


For  information  on  the  Kast- 
ern Slates  feed  service  for  j)oul- 
trv  and  livestock,  a  service  which 
should  not  be  confused  with  car 
door  service  olfered  by  private 
manufacturers  through  dealers 
or  groups  of  farmers,  write  the 
office. 

gastcm  States  fopmcps  [Exchange 

A  non-xlock,  non-frofii  orfinnizntton, 

owru'd  and  controUvd  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 
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Agricultural  Income  for 

Year  Slightly  Lower 

Gross  agricultural  income  is  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  $12,080,000,000  for  the 
crop  year  July  1926  to  June  1927,  com- 
pared with  $12,670,000,000  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent, 
due  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  cotton 
prices.  Smaller  income  is  also  estimated 
for  feed  grains^  apples,  and  potatoes, 
which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
somewhat  higher  returns  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products. 

The  total  gross  income  is  made  up  of 
$9,649,000,000  computed  as  cash  income 
from  sales,  and  $2,6.31,000,000,  the  value 
of  food  and  fuel  consumed  on  farms. 
The  preceding  year  the  cash  income 
from  sales  was  $10,135,000,000  and  the 
value  of  food  and  fuel  consumed  on 
farms   $2,636,000,000. 

Net  income,  after  deducting  exi)enses, 
is  estimated  at  $2,UO,000,000  last  year 
against  $3,082,000,000  the  i)rcccding  year, 
a  decrease  of  about  20  i)er  cent.  Ex- 
penses of  production  decreased  only  2 
per  cent  while  the  gross  income  de- 
creased about  5  per  cent. 

Reports  to  the  bureau  from  13,476 
farm  owners  reporting  for  tlieir  own 
farms  also  siiow  a  decreased  average 
income  for  15)26  comjjared  with  1925. 
According  to  the  reports  from  these 
farms,  wiiich  are  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  the  United  States  in  size  and 
investment,  average  incomes  decreased 
in  all  geographic  divisicms  of  the  coun- 
try excepting  the  South  Central  Divi- 
sion. 

Cash  income  from  sales  last  year  as 
estimated  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
included  $3,764,000,000  for  dairy  and 
poultry  products  against  $3,589,000,000 
the  preceding  year;  $2,892,000,000  for 
meat  animals  agfiinst  $2,848,000,000; 
$1,611,000,000  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
against  $1,686,000,000;  $1,456,000,000  for 
grains  against  $1,694,000,000,  and  $1,291,- 
000,000  tor  cotton  and  cotton  seed  against 
$1,749,000,000. 

Out  of  the  year's  income  farmers  paid 
$6,671,000,000,  whicii  included  $1,238,- 
000,000  for  wages  to  hired  labor;  $2,987,- 
000,000  oi)erating  costs;  $654,000,000 
taxes  on  oi)erator-owned  investment; 
$1,042,000,000  rent  on  proi)erty  rented 
from  iion-oj)erators,  and  $750,000,000  in- 
terest on   debts  to  non-operators. 

The  decreased  earnings,  says  the 
bureau,  represents  a  decline  in  the  aver- 
age income  per  farm  operator  available 
for  labor,  capital  and  management  from 
$922  in  1925-26  to  $8.'>3  in  1926-27.  If 
4j  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  as  the 
return  on  the  operator's  net  capital  in- 
vestment, there  is  indicated  a  decline 
in  the  return  for  the  operator's  labor 
(including  familv  labor)  and  manage- 
ment from  $690*  in  1925-26  to  $627  in 
1926-27.  If  the  operator  and  his  family 
are  allowed  a  wage  ecjuivalent  to  that 
of  hired  labor,  these  returns  represent 
a  decline  in  the  rates  earned  on  the 
farmer's  own  capital  investment  includ- 
ing return  for  management  from  4.3 
per  cent  to  2.7  per  cent  in  1926-27. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  net 
earnings  available  for  capital  and  man- 
agement as  percentages  of  all  capital 
employed  decreased  from  5.2  per  cent 
to  4.2  per  cent,  whereas  comparable  per- 
centages earned  by  all  corporations  on 
their  total  capital  investment  appear  to 
have  been  about  13  per  cent  In  1925  as 
computed  from  reports  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  and  avail- 
able data  indicate  tliat  about  the  same 
percentage   was   earned    in    1926. 

The  returns  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion have  been  earned  on  declining  values 
of  agricultural  capital.  Between  Jan- 
uary 1926  and  Jaunary  1927,  agricultural 
capital  declined  from  $69,712,000,000  to 
$68,266,000,000,  a  reduction  of  91,467,- 
000,000. 


One-Half  of  Pennsylvania 

Cattle  Tested  for  T15 

One-half  of  all  the  cattle  in  reiinsyl- 
vania  are  now  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
On  July  1,  a  total  of  630,000  head  of 
the  total  cattle  population  of  1,280,000 
had  been  given  the  test  one  or  more 
times,  according  to  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Judging  from  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
cattle  have  been  tested  during  the  past 
few  years,  it  is  predicted  by  Bureau 
officials  that  bovine  tuberculosis  will  be 
reduced  to  less  than  one-nait  of  one  jier 
cent  by  the  end  of  1933,  providing  ade- 
quate funds  are  made  available  durinj; 
the  intervening  years  and  the  interest 
of  the  cattle  owners  and  cooperatiufr 
agencies  continues. 

Funds  for  the  biennium  1927-1929 
total  $2,160,000  and  will  provide  for 
more  than  a  million  tuberculin  tests. 
These  tests  will  include  the  retesting  of 
herds  already  given  one  or  more  tests  as 
well  as  new  herds. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  work  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  jirogressing 
under  two  plans.  One  is  the  individual 
herd  plan  under  which  herds  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  State  are  tested. 
Tiie  other  is  the  area  plan  by  which  all 
the  herds  in  a  township  are  tested  at  a 
time.  On  July  1,  a  total  of  4,081  herds 
were  fully  accredited  under  the  indivi- 
dual herd  ))lan,  having  passed  two  or 
more  clean  tests.  Likewise  all  tiie  herds 
in  14  counties  had  been  tested  under 
the  area  plan,  and  nine  of  tliese  counties 
were  accredited. 

The  countios  which  are  now  regarded 
as  "modified  accredited  counties,"  being 
practically  free  of  bovine  tui)ercuIosis. 
include:  Butler,  Cameron.  Clearfield, 
Crawford,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
Mercer  and  McKean. 

The  following  five  counties  have  l)een 
completely  tested  but  have  not  qualified 
as  accredited  areas:  Columbia,  Elk, 
Monroe,   Potter  and  Union. 

The  desire  among  cattle  owners  for 
having  the  tui)erculin  test  made  is  so 
great  that  a  waiting  list  of  2,572  indi- 
vidual herds  in  64  counties  and  all  the 
herds  in  266  townships  in  45  counties 
was  reported  by  the  Bureau  on  July   1. 


Start  12  Clover  Strain 

Demonstrations  in  Penna. 

A  dozen  clover  strain  demonstrations 
are  now  under  way  in  the  state  under 
the  direction  of  extension  agronomists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Fif- 
teen different  strains  are  included  in  the 
trial  seedings. 

Among  those  being  tried  are  Italian, 
three  sources  of  French  seed  ranging 
from  northern  to  southern,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  anthracnose — resistant 
strains,  three  sources  of  Oregon  seed, 
and  strains  from  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mich- 
igan,   Ohio,    and    Minnesota. 

In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  the  dem- 
onstrations are  located  in  Adams,  Lan- 
caster, York,  Delaware,  Lebanon,  and 
Cumberland  counties.  Other  seedings 
are  in  Westmoreland,  Warren,  Clarion, 
McKean,  Sullivan,  and  Susquehanna 
counties. 

Research  agronomists  are  trying  the 
different  strains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  experiment 
station  farm  also. 

Demonstration  pelts  seeded  in  McKean 
and  Susquehanna  counties  last  year  will 
be  harvested  this  season.  Similarly 
planted  plots  in  Westmoreland,  Adams 
and  Delaware  counties  were  uniformly 
destroyed  by  adverse  growing  conditions 
so  no  results  will  be  obtained  from 
them. 


liatest  3Ietho(ls  for 

Killing  lieetle  Grubs 
Given  in  Free  Bulletin 

'i'he  latest  metliods  for  killing  the 
Japanese  beetle  grubs  in  lawns  and  in 
the  soil  about  nursery  stocks  is  given 
In  Bulletin  410,  now  l)eing  distributed 
l»y  the  Pennsylvania  Dej^artnient  of 
Agrieullure. 

Tlie  bulletin  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
(piest  of  State  officials  by  Federal  en- 
loniolofiists  stationed  at  tlie  Japanese 
beetle  lal)oratory,  Hiverton,  New  Jersey. 

'I' _.._        J      !U-J        i»      _       -I--*. .. 

iiig  tho  grubs  as  they  work  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  kill  the  grass. 
'I'iie  first  method  consists  In  an  applica- 
tion of  a  i)olsonous  spray  solution  to 
the  ground.  This  method  requires  spec- 
ial machinery  and  is  less  practical  on 
small  lawns  than  the  second  method 
wliieli  consists  of  mixing  arsenate  of 
lead  wiih  the  soil  before  seeding  the 
grass. 

Hej?>irdiug  tiie  second  wiethod  the 
authors  of  tiie  l)ulletin  state,  "Five 
years  of  ex])erlmental  work,  condiicted 
at  the  Jai)anese  beetle  laboratory,  have 
sliown  that  arsenate  of  lead,  when 
mixed  wltli  the  upper  soil  layer  will 
control  grubs  and  worms  and  will  not 
uiulidy  influence  the  growth  of  the 
majority  of  grasses  commonly  used  in 
golf   greens   and    lawns. 

"The  grasses  which  have  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  soil  i>oisoned  with  arsenate 
of  lead  are  creeping  bent,  perennial  rye 
grass,  (lerman  mixed  bent,  Chewing's 
fescue,  sweet  vernal  grass,  Kentucky 
blue  glass  and  meadow  fescue. 

"Wiien  arsenate  of  lead  is  mixed  with 
the  soil  of  a  lawn  or  golf  green  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  ])ounds  to  the  acre  (3J. 
I)ounds  Iter  100  square  feet),  it  kills  the 
gnil)s  and  worms.  Experiments  show 
tl'.at  turf  so  p(»isoned  has  remained  griib- 
l)roaf   over  a   j)eriod  of   five  years. 

"l'',xp(  rlmental  work  covering  three 
years  shows  tiiat  far  from  being  in- 
jured i)y  the  arsenate  of  lead,  the  grasses 
used  oil  lawns  are  actually  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  this  material  in  the 
soil." 

Bulliiin  440  and  Bulletin  mO  which 
tells  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of 
the  Jajiane-se  beetle,  can  be  secured  free 
from  flie  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   at    Harrlsburg. 


Kevstone  Herds  Set 

High  Milk  llecords 

Thirty-eight  Pennsylvania  testing 
associations  tested  13,785  cows  during 
June,  the  monthly  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  dairy  extension 
service  just  issued  shows.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2894  cows  i)r(>duced  40  or  more 
))OMnds  of  butterfat  and  3615  gave  more 
than  a  half  ton  of  milk.  In  tlie  10- 
poiind  grou])  834  eows  passed  the  .50- 
l)ound  n)ark,  and  181 1  of  the  1000- 
pounders  gave  more  t^ian  1200  i)ounds 
of  milk. 

Chester  Valley  tested  the  largest 
number  of  cows,  588,  while  Coventry 
association,  also  in  Chester  county,  was 
second  with  513.  Cowanesque  Valley 
in  Tioga  county  led  in  the  number  of 
40-pound  cows  with  175,  and  the  Wayne 
as.sociatlon  was  second  with  1.59.  'I'he 
Cowanesque  dairymen  also  led  in  the 
niimber  of  heavy  milkers  with  177, 
while   Allegheny   was  second  with   167. 

W.  M.  Ilunsberger  of  the  Middle 
Bucks  association  had  the  highest  in- 
dividual cow  in  milk  production,  a 
registered  Holstein,  which  gave  2766 
l)ounds  during  the  month.  A  grade 
Holstein,  owned  by  J.  H.  Doane  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  association  in  Bradford 
eonnty.  led  the  butterfat  jiroduccrs  with 
101.3  pounds.  The  highest  10-cow  aver- 
age in  butterfat  went  to  the  Carbon- 
Lehigh  group  which  had  69,9  pounds. 


Ml  I  ell   Farm   Land 

Abandoned,  But 

Production  Increases 

Willie  more  than  three  million  acres 
of  farm  land  have  been  abandoned  or 
put  to  other  uses  since  1889,  agrlcul 
tural  i)roduction  in  Pennsylvania  has 
continued  to  increase,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  State  Department 
«)f  Agriculture.  A  preliminary  study 
of  abandoned  and  idle  farm  acreage  has 
just  been  completed  by  this  Bureau. 

Figures  based  upon  returns  from  a 
questionnaire  on  occupancy  of  farm 
houscj  and  abandoned  and  idle  farm 
acreage,  as  of  June  1,  1927,  indicate 
that,  of  the  houses  in  the  State  in- 
tended to  shelter  families  engaged  in 
agriculture,  5.9  per  cent  were  vacant, 
85.9  per  cent  were  occupied  by  families 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  8.2  per  cent 
l>y   families   not   engaged   in  agriculture. 

Acreage  devoted  to  agriculture,  in  the 
o])inion  of  96  per  cent  of  the  reporters, 
readied  the  maximum  in  1919,  while 
it  had  reached  its  maximum  In  1869, 
It  is  estimated  that  7.8  per  cent 
of  tlie  acreage  devoted  to  agriculture  in 
1919  was  abandoned  by  June  1,  1927, 
i.  e.,  farm  operations  have  been  entirely 
discontinued  and  will  probably  remain 
so,  an:l  that  an  additional  9.9  per  cent 
was  idle,  i.  e.,  for  some  unforeseen  rea- 
son it  is  not  in  use  this  year,  but  is 
likely  to  be  Mithin  a  year  or  two.  Of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  agriculture  in 
1889,  17.0  per  cent  was  estimated  to  be 
abandoned  and  an  additional  18.4  per 
cent   idle. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  acreage  of 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  in  1924  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Census,  7.7  per 
cent  less  than  the  acreage  in  1919  and 
16.a  jier  cent  less  than  an  averrgc  of 
the  acreages  reported  in  the  crnsuset 
of  1880  and  1900.  Since  1919,  approx- 
imately 1,360,000  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  abandoned  or  put  to  other 
uses;  since  1889,  the  net  loss  in  the  farm 
area  of  the  State  has  been  approximately 
3  1-4  million  acres.  In  spite  of  this  de- 
crease in  farm  acreage,  the  total  pro- 
ducticm  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes 
has  increased  approximately  40,000,0(;0 
bushels. 


(governor  Fisher 

INIakes   Appointments  to 

State  College  Board 

Beeent  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Penn  State  College  announc- 
<'d  by  (lovernor  Fisher  include  Jesse  B. 
Warner  of  Lansford  for  a  four  year's 
term.  Heapjiolntments  include  Robert 
\V.  Bal(lerst<tu,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Media,  Pa.;  Harry  D.  Brown  Williams- 
port,  I'a.;  Edgar  R.  Kiess,  Williamsport, 
Pa.  and  Clara  R.  ^Phillips,  Washington, 
Pa. 


Triennial  Farm 

Census  in  Pennsylvania 

Now  Under  Way 

The  second  triennial  farm  census  in 
Pennsylvania  is  now  under  way  in  Alle- 
gheny and  Blair  Counties  and  in  several 
first  class  townships  In  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  census  takers  will  be  busy  in 
I>raetlcally    all    counties    by    September. 

The  first  triennial  census  was  taken 
in  the  Scate  in  1924,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  1921  General  Assembly,  if^ 
This  y\ct  requires  that  the  farm  census 
shall  be  made  by  the  assessors  at  the 
time  of  making  their  regular  triennial 
assessments    for    county    purposes. 

Tiie  second  census  figures  will  be 
carefully  compared  with  the  first  census 
in  order  to  discover  trends  in  agricul- 
tural developments. 


Three  Ways  of  Using  FLIT 


I  In  milk  barn 


Rid  your  premises  of  annoying, 
disease-bearing  flies  and  other 
insects.  Get  best  possible  niiiiv 
production.  Flit  is  harmless  to 
man  and  beast — but  fatal  to  in- 
sects. Progressive  dairies  in 
all  sections  are  now  using  it. 


1 


2 


3 


After  sundown  spray  Flit  toward 
ceiling  of  barns,  where  flies  usually 
rest.  The  **fog"  thus  formed  quick- 
ly kills  flies. 

Spray  cows  themselves  when  they 
come  in  from  pasture.  Keeps 
away  flies  during  milking.  Spray 
them  before  going  out  to  pasture. 
Gives  better  production. 

Spray  Flit  at  night  in  milk  bottling 
plant  after  you  are  through  with  the 
work,  which  avoids  any  possibility 
of  imparting  a  taste  or  odor  to  milk. 
Kills  flies.     Better  sanitation. 


n^^ 


DESTROYS 
Flies 

^o»quitoe8 

.        Moths 
Ant,  «  B^j 

^    Roach 


Use  Flit  continuous  sprayer 

(illustrated  below)  or 


Flit  electric  power  sprayer 


If  you  have  never  used  Flit, 
better  get  acquainted.  Be  sure 
to  get  Flit— do  not  accept  substi- 
tutes. Send  today  for  leaflet— 
'Troper  Use  of  Flit  in  Dairies" 
and  our  special  offer. 

Introductory  Offer 

Dairy  Division, 

Stance  Distributors,  Inc. 

26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Proper  Use  of  Flit  in   Dairies". 
Also  speeial  introdnetory   oflFer  to  dairies. 


Name 


Address 


City   

y^        O     1327   S.  D.   Ine. 


.^ 
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August,  J927 


August,  1927 
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NUTRITION  —  DIET  —  HEALTH 


Will   Vour  C'liilir.s  Ileri- 
la<4'e  Include  Ciood  Teeth? 

Aiiiiiii;;'  llic  iii.iiiy  lliinfis  that  we  wish 
iDf  (iiir  rliildifii  tod.iy  art"  good  treth, 
IcptluT  witli  .1   wril  foniu'd  (It'iital  art'li. 

ImkkI  Icitli  an'  iiKirc  rlosely  associated 
with  till-  destiny  and  iu'altli  of  our  raee 
tliiM  we  rrali/.e.  Teefli  are  essential 
tor  i)roj".er  mastieation  ttf  food,  and 
sound  lu'.iKliy  leeth  are  a  puiriess  asset; 
wlnii-  i>cMM-,  ill-formed  and  diseased 
tc»-tli  ar«-  a  eonstant  menaee  to  healtli 
and   luauty. 

If  we  are  t(»  Idiild  good  teeth  we  must 
lic^iii  very  early  witli  a  motlier's  diet, 
for  tlie  l>ai.\"s  teeth  are  aetually  forin- 
injr  at  two  and  a  half  niontiis  of  end)ryo 
life,  an<l  at  hirtli  all  the  first  teeth  are 
in  place  in  the  gnnis  ready  to  eomplete 
tlieir  develoi»nient  even  though  tliey  do 
not  i'cjiin  to  crnpt  until  the  ehihl  is  six 
nmnths  old. 

I'.vcn  the  luids  for  the  fust  jiernianent 
niol  irs  that  do  not  actually  appear  until 
tlic  child  is  six  years  old  are  in  place 
at  liirtii  ready  for  the  long,  slow  jiroeess 
of  dc\eloj»nient. 

When  a  hahy  is  six  months  old  all  the 
enamel  is  on  tlie  (irst  set  of  teeth,  there- 
fore the  coiulition  of  these  so  called 
deciduous  teeth  dei)end  upon  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  mother;  the  condition  of  the 
second  leeth  on  the  child's  own  diet,  and 
his    iidierited    reserve    of    lime    salts. 

l?reast-fed  hahies  have  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  hottle-fed  ones.  For 
soiiH'  reason  the  muscular  work  requir- 
ed in  the  former  feeding  has  a  decidedly 
advanlap'ous  t  fTect  u])on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  .jaws  and  the  dental  arch. 
A  well-fornu'd  dental  arch  is  to  be 
desired  as  a  narrow,  poorly  formed  arch 
results  in  a  jiredisposition  to  adenoids, 
enlarged  tonsils,  and  even  effects  the 
voice  tones  of  the  individual  later  one. 
Care  of  the  Baby  Teeth 

Wlu-n  a  child  is  two  years  of  age  he 
lias  his  comi)Iete  set  of  baby  teeth — 
twenty  in   number. 

Many  a  mother  makes  a  grievious 
mistake  hy  thinking  that  because  these 
teeth  are  to  he  replaced  hy  others  they 
do  not  require  much,  if  any  care. 

Behind  the  hahy  teeth  are  the  buds 
of  the  permanent  teeth  that  are  gradu- 
ally develojiing  and  as  they  develop  they 
ahsorb  the  lime  salts  from  the  roots  of 
the  first  teeth  which  should  be  kept 
sound  for  best  results.  Then,  too,  each 
baby  tooth  acts  as  a  marker  and  if  kept 
in  place  will  do  much  to  prevent  crowd- 
ed and   nnsplaced  second  teeth. 

Jaw   Development 

At  two  years  old  the  twenty  baby 
teeth  occupy  the  entire  space  of  one 
tiny  jaw;  this  sante  jaw  must  actually 
grow  large  enough  to  hold  the  thirty- 
two  second  teeth,  all  of  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  first  ones. 

This  requires  a  tremendous  lot  of  lime 
and  every  growing  tissue  also  requires 
exercise  for  proper  development.  The 
hest  way  to  furnish  exercise  is  through 
mastication.  If  a  child  is  taught  to 
chew  hard  foods  the  jaws  develop  pro- 
jierly  and  spaces  appear  between  all  of 
the  teeth  at  the  age  of  five,  allowing 
room  for  the  larger  second  teeth  which 
are  already  partly  formed  in  the  jaws. 
If  your  child's  heritage  Is  to  include 
good  teeth  then  you  must  see  that  he 
has  the  right  diet,  exercise  and  care;  if 
he  is  to  keep  them  the  same  care  must 
continue  throughout  a  life  time. 


Dolly  Madison  Serves 

Dainty  Dish  of  Ice  Cream 


"Last  Night,"  records  one  in  Wash- 
ington's official  life  of  long  ago,  "I  was 
bid  by  our  President  to  the  White 
House,  and  it  was  a  most  unusual  affair. 
Mrs.  Madison  always  entertains  with 
grace  and  charm,  but  last  night  there 
was  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  that  set  astir 

!_      _» * -.      _. — _     !,._     --I.- 

(Ill    ail     ui    CAin:vLaiit.jr     aiiii'ii(^    iivt     {^ut-oco. 

"When  finally  the  brilliant  assemblage 
— America's  best  —  entered  the  dining 
room  they  beheld  a  table  set  with 
French  china  and  English  silver,  laden 
with  good  things  to  eat,  and  in  the 
centre,  high  on  a  silver  platter,  a  large, 
shining  dome  of  pink  and  cream. 

'"What  is  it?'  I  asked  Mistress  Dolly 
Madison,  who  was  standing  near  me. 

"  'A  surprise  for  this  occasion,'  she 
said.     'It    is    ice    cream.     The    cream    is 


from  our  own  dairy  at  Montpelier,  and 
that  exquisite  color  and  flavor  is  the 
essence  of  strawberries  from  Virginia. 
Is  it  not  a  tempting  dish?' 

'*  'Indeed,  madam,'  I  replied,  'its  beauty 
is  rivalled  only  by  your  own,  while  its 
flavor  I  am  sure  would  have  made  more 


*..„ _i.:n    ii„u_'_    „.,.»    „*  -v^.-tu 


««». 


I    express    the    hoi>e    that    ladies    every- 
where   win    adopt    your    charming    sur- 


prise  as  a  custom?'" 


And  so,  since  the  days  of  Dolly 
Madison,  first  ladies  in  every  home  in 
the  land  have  realized  that  few  func- 
tions, winter  or  summer,  elaborate  or 
simple,  are  complete  without  this  delec- 
table,  wholesome   food — ice  cream. 


1 
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A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays 


Boys  and  girls,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  visit  to  the  dentist  before  school 
begins.  You  can  not  afford  to  lose 
school  time  suffering  with  an  unneces- 
sary toothache. 

The  four  illustrations  above  show 
you  very  clearly  what  happens  when 
you  neglect  to  brush  your  teeth  and  a 
particle  of  food  is  left  in  a  crack  to 
turn  sour  and  start  decay. 

No.  1  shows  this  particle  of  food 
caught  between  two  teeth.  If  the  brush 
cannot  dislodge  it  a  piece  of  dental  floss 
drawn  between  the  teeth  will  do  the 
work  without  danger  of  cracking  the 
surface. 

In  No.  2,  the  acid  formed  by  the 
decaying  food  has  eaten  through  the 
enamel  and  is  ready  to  make  trouble. 
If  the  dentist  sees  the  tooth  now  he  can 
clean  out  the  cavity  and  fill  it  without 
hurting  you. 

No.  3  shows  the  decay  increasing  and 
not  content  with  damage  in  one  tooth 
has  spread  to  its  neighbor  so  that  now 
both  must  be  attended  to.    The  trouble 


has  not  yet  reached  the  nerve — which 
you  see  running  down  into  the  root  of 
the  tooth — and  the  tooth  can  still  be 
saved. 

The  tooth  in  No.  4  is  in  a  bad  way, 
indeed.  The  top  has  crumbled  off  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  nerve  has  probably 
died.  Nature  does  not  like  any  dead 
tissue  and  little  pus  germs  are  likely 
to  gather  at  the  end  of  the  dead  nerve 
thus  forming  an  abscess.  Then  you 
are  in  for  real  trouble  as  you  may  have 
to  have  the  tooth  pulled. 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  very  much 
better  to  have  asked  Dr.  Jones  to  fill 
that  little  cavity  in  No.  2  while  it  was 
still  too  small  to  hurt? 

In  these  days,  you  are  learning  to 
build  up  strong,  well-nourished  bodies. 
To  do  this  you  must  chew  your  food 
well  and  you  cannot  chew  with  faulty 
teeth.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
with  you  to  have  clean,  strong  teeth 
which  will  last  you  as  long  as  you  need 
them.  For  not  only  do  they  contribute 
to  your  good  health  but  they  add 
materially  to  your  geod  looks. 


"The   Charm   That  Channs" 
A  Story  With   a   Moral 

Sure  an  fraBrant  as  a  flower  is  a  wtioIesiMut- 
woman's   cliarin, 

And  it  has  the  same  old  power  in  the  town 
or  on    the   fiirni : 

If  a  proper  healthful  diet  aids  this  loveli- 
ness   to    thrive, 

Every  farmer's  wife  should  try  it  and  so 
keep   her  charm  alive. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  hot  and  trying 
July  day  I  stopped  my  Ford  in  front  of 
a  friendly  looking  farm  house  to  ask 
which  of  two  roads  led  to  the  city. 

I  might  have  called  to  the  woman 
who  sat  rocking  on  the  i)oreh,  but  I 
had  driven  far  and  the  porch  looked  cool 
and   hospitable,  so  did  the   woman. 

As  I  sat  down  beside  her,  greeted  by 
the  serene  smile  of  welcome  in  her  eyes, 
some  of  the  day's  burden  was  lifted 
from  my*  tired  mind.  I  realized  the 
wholesome  charm  that  may  emanate 
from  a  plain  woman  who  is  healthy  and 
well  groomed. 

"You're  a  pleasant  sight",  I  said. 
"I've  chatted  with  several  women  in 
these  parts  today  and  every  one  has 
given  me  evidence  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  farm  life  on  the  farmer's  wife.  You 
are  different." 

My  hostess  laughed.  "There's  a 
reason,"  she  said.  "I'll  tell  you,  if  you 
like."  She  hitched  her  chair  nearer 
to  mine  and  continued  stringing  her 
beans  for  dinner. 

"I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm — 
a  farmer's  daughter,  a  farmer's  wife — 
now  the  mother  of  farmers,  always  so 
busy  living  I  forgot  one  thing  —  my 
personal  appearance.  Two  years  ago  I 
took  stock  of  myself  and  realized  that 
I  was  a  sight. 

This  discovery  came  upon  me  at  a 
very  inconvenient  time  —  just  before 
dinner  when  I  was  rushing  as  usual — 
I  hate  to  keep  the  men  waiting.  In 
passing  the  side-board  mirror  I  saw  my 
reflection.  The  shock  was  almost  too 
much  for  me.  I  stood  for  a  second  won- 
dering if  I  always  looked  like  that  when 
my  family  gathered  around  the  table.  I 
was  wearing  a  stringy  mustard  colored 
dress  which  added  a  yellower  tinge  to 
my  already  sallow  skin,  and  wisps  of 
straggling  hair  stuck  out  drearily  to  left 
and  right  of  my  face.  One  couldn't 
truthfully  say  I  wore  my  hair  in  any 
particular  style,— I  just  wore  it— that 
was  all! 

"Calling  to  my  daughter  to  put  the 
dinner  on  the  table  I  fled  upstairs, 
changed  to  a  fresh  dress — better  suited 
to  my  complexion  —  brushed  my  hair 
into  a  semblance  of  softness,  and  went 
down  rather  sheepishly  to  greet  my 
family. 

"Whew!  having  a  party  today. 
Mother.""  my  husband  asked.  That 
completed  my  humiliation.  If  a  clean 
dress  and  neat  hair  suggested  a  'party' 
to  my  husband,  what  an  eyesore  I  must 
have  been  to  him  for  years. 

"From  that  day  I  took  myself  in 
hand.  I  argued  that  a  farmer  enjoys 
looking  at  an  attractive  wife  as  much  as 
does  any  other  man  —  maybe  more. 
Therefore,  a  country  woman  has  ns 
much  incentive  to  look  her  best  as  her 
city  sisters. 

"A  dress  of  becoming  color  is  as 
quickly  made  as  an  unbecoming  one,  so 
I  selected  proper  shades  for  my  com- 
plexion. 

"The  complexion  itself  I  improved  by 
healthful  diet.  I  followed  the  eight 
health  rules",  she  laughed,  "less  fried 
meats  and  dumplings,  more  fruits,  milk 
and  vegetables  without  which  beautifters 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


Milk  Also  Byrds 

Favorite  Beverage 

"He  ckatted  with  his  hosts,  and  drank 
a   glar>s   of  milk   before   retiring." 

'I'his  is  the  Associated  Press  report 
of  wh:it  Commander  Ryrd  thought  most 
essential  when  he  was  rescued  from  his 
jrood  ship  America,  landed  in  the  sea 
2(X)   yards   off   the    Normandy   shore. 

Lindbergh  probably  less  tired  than 
liyrd,  wanted  milk  and  a  bath  before 
retiring;  Ryrd  wanted  just  a  glass  of 
milk. 

What  they  drank  is  an  unfailing  in- 
dication of  what  thev  are.  It  tells  the 
reason  for  their  ability  to  stand  the  test, 
endure  the  strain,  and  win  the  race. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  diet  factor  in  the  successes  of 
many  men;  less  doid)t  now  than  before 
the  real  values  in  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts were  analysed  and  classified.  Tt 
takes,  however,  a  Lindbergh  and  a 
Ryrd  to  make  the  emphatic  demonstra- 
tion of  these  facts  for  the  guidance  of 
all  who  would  emulate  their  stamina, 
their    manhood,   and   their   success. 
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"The  Charm   That  Charms 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
a  complexion  soon  degenerates.  I  made 
a  point  of  resting  now  and  then  through 
the  day,  and  I  conscientiously  drank 
four  glasses  of  water  daily.  Well,  I'll 
never  be  a  beauty,  but  I  have  achieved 
a  healthy  skin  and  less  forlorn  appear- 
ance. Any  farm  woman  can  do  it.  It 
isn't  a  feat! 

'Tve  always  loved  that  phrase,  'Her 
children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed,'  and  I  don't  want  my  appear- 
ance to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  mine." 

My  new  friend  walked  with  me  to  the 
road,  when  I  reluctantly  took  my  leave. 

"■^'ou  are  a  philosopher,"  I  said,  as 
I  drove  away. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  philosophy,"  she  called 
after  me,  "it's  just  common  sense." 


To  Make  Whitewash 

Weatherjiroof  whitewash  can  be  nKul^ 
i»y  slacking  (i2  pounds  of  quicklime  m 
I'J  gallons  of  hot  water.  Dissolve  two 
pounds  of  common  table  salt  and  one 
potmd  of  zinc  sulphate  in  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water  and  add  to  the  lime 
mixture.  Then  add  two  gallons  of 
.skimmilk    and    stir    thoroughly. 


If  a  jar  of  chcx-olate  or  fruit  syrup  is 
kept  cool  in  the  ice-box,  milk  drinks 
can  be  made  in  a  jiffy. 


Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


General   Offices 
Boyertown    Building,    Philadelphia 

A  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
diKtion  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 


Affiliated     with     the     National     Dairy 
Council 


Officers 

Dr.    Clyde    L.    King.    Chairman 
'H.    D.    Allebach,    Vice    Chairman 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Executive  Secretary 
H.    J.    Harbison,    Jr.,     Treasurer 


Departmental   Branches 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  Quality  Control 
Department 

Lydia  M.  Broecker,  Nutrition  Depart- 
ment 

Del  Hose  Macan,  Dramatic  Depart- 
ment 
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Get  tKe  most  out 
your  Pasture/ 

QUPPLY  your  herd  with  the  milk- making 
materials  that  pasture  lacks,  by  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chow  and  Purina  Bulky-Las. 
It's  ever  so  much  cheaper  to  feed  a  little 
Purina  now,  than  to  wait  for  a  slump,  and 
then  try  to  bring  them  back!  Get  Purina 
Chows  at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard 
sign.   There  it  still  time  to  avoid  the  slump! 

PURINA  MILLS.  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  LocatecHor  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 
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COW  CHOW^ 


780,000  High  Grade   Baby  Chicks  Produced   Under  New  Plan 


Approximately  780,000  improved 
standardized  baby  chicks  were  produced 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  under  the 
accredited  hatchery  plan  of  the  Stale 
Department    of    Agriculture. 

This  plan,  which  was  started  three 
years  ago,  is  based  upon  the  selection 
of  breeding  birds  for  type  and  egg  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  blood  samples 
have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  from  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
birds   passed. 


Work  was  started  in  1924  with  3,000 
birds  and  has  steadily  increased  until 
50,000  were  inspected  last  season,  of 
which  38,000  were  passed.  During  the 
past  year,  85  flocks  and  24  hatcheries 
co-operated  with  the  Department  in  this 

work. 

Buytrs  report  that  chicks  produced 
under  this  plan  are  uniform  in  quality 
and  that  losses  from  disease  have  been 
much  reduced.  Hatchery  owners,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  experienced  larger  sales, 


better  prices  and   fewer  complaints. 

Regulations  for  the  coming  season 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Department, 
effective  July  1.  In  addition  to  modi- 
fications based  upon  past  experience, 
certain  changes  in  grade  terms  have  been 
made  to  conform  with  a  uniform  plan 
agreed  upon  by  the  eastern  states. 
Complete  information  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Har- 
risburg. 
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FACTS 

About  Manure  Spreaders 

McCormick-Deering  Spreaders  are  profit  making  equipment 
on  thousands  of  farms  where  labor-economy  and  soil  fertility 
are  accepted  as  essentials  to  production  because  five  exclusive 
patented  features— 1.  Patented  Wide-spread  bpiral.  Z.  Patent- 
ed Auto-steer  l^>ont  Truck.  3.  Patented  Double-ratchet 
DRIVE.  4.  Patented  Spring  Chain  Tightener.  5.  Patented 
Drive  Control— insures  that  they  will  spread  manure  well  and 
have  great  durability. 


International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisbuig  Baltimore 


American  Institute  of  Co-operation 


Buy  Your 

MILK 

COOLERS 

From  the 

Manufacturer 

E.A.Kaestner 

516-24  N.  Calvert  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dairy 
Supplies 


FARQUHAR 
DAIRY  BOILER 

will  lielp  yon  produce  certified  milk.  Fanners  and 
nairyiiien  have  found  this  Boiler  most  convenient, 
easily  and  quickly  steamed  and  by  virtue  of  its  interior 
arraripcrncnt.  it  is  most  economical.  .Just  the  Boiler 
for  storilizinjr.  I'c'-itinp  water,  cooking  feeds,  heating 
molasses  for  mixinc;  sweet  feeds,  etc.  For  Dairy  and 
Creamery.     Sizes   li   up   to   (50  horse  power. 

nnilt  in  full  accord  with  the  American  Society  of 
Mcciianical  l^njrinccrs'  (Ode  and  meets  every  require- 
ment of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  A  great  time  and  labor  saver.  Helps  to  get  that  higher  price 
for   milk.     Write   for  complete  specifications   and   rock   bottom  price. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  461,  York,  Pa. 


(Continued    from    pape    1) 


sented  by  members  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State   Dairy  Council. 

The  program  was  carried  out  in  com- 
plete detail  and  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  audience.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  such  a  complete  program  of 
"country  work"  has  been  so  fully  pre- 
sented at  any  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
Second  Day's  Session 

The    second    day's    session    was    given 

^«rA,a       i-n        w^nialrAf  ir»«v       rw*/^  n^T*  o  m  ^>       onrl        in  — 

eluded  addresses  by  John  Brandt, 
president  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  Inc., 
who  spoke  on  "Problems  of  Butter  Co- 
operation" and  A.  J.  McGuire,  of  the 
same  federation  whose  topic  was 
"Quality  Improvement  Work".  "The 
Standardization  of  Dairy  Products"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  H.  H. 
Leonard,  Manager,  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  A.  J.  Tracy, 
Esq.,  Attorney  for  the  Pure  Milk  Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who.se  topic 
was  "Retail  Distribution  in  a  Large 
City". 

At  the  afternoon  session  M.  Morten- 
sen,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  addres.sed 
the  meeting  on  "Problems  of  Adminis- 
tration in  Creamery  and  Cheese  Fac- 
tories". "Cooperative  Marketing  in  Our 
Educational  Systems"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Andrew  W.  McKay, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Third  Day's   Session 

A  most  interesting  report  of  a  mem- 
bership survey  was  presented  by  J.  W. 
Jones,  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Washington,  D.  C.,  on  "Mem- 
bership Problems  of  Four  Large  Fluid 
Milk  Cooperatives".  In  this  report  Mr. 
Jones  compared  the  actual  results 
obtained  by  investigations  conducted  in 
the  field,  actual  milk  producers  as  to  the 
value  of  their  organizations,  its  efficiency 
as  a  marketing  or  bargaining  organiza- 
tion and  the  many  details  of  the  various 
organization's  functions.  (We  hope  to 
print  this  report  in  full  in  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  at  an  early  date, 
Editor.) 

"Getting  Facts  for  Management"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  C.  E. 
SniflTen,  Statitician,  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  New  York, 
while  C.  E.  Hough,  General  Manager, 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, spoke  of  "Cooperative  Organiza- 
tion  Management  as  a  Career." 

At  tiie  afternoon  meeting  addres.ses 
were  made  by  H.  E.  Erdman,  l*rof.  of 
Rural  Institutions  and  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  California,  on 
the  "Distribution  of  Control  in  the 
Cooperative"  while  E.  H.  Thompson,  of 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  talked  on  the  subject 
of  "Financing  the  Dairy  Cooperative." 
Fourth  Day's  Session 

This  day's  session  included  the  follow- 
ing topics. 

"Price  Differences  Between  Markets", 
l»y  J.  T.  Horner,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"Price  Differentials  Between  Pro- 
ducts", by  T.  G.  Stitts,  Marketing 
Specialist,  University  of  Minnesota. 

"A  Cooperative  and  Prodtiction  Con- 
trol" by  I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary,  Mary- 
land State  Dairymen's  Association  and 
"Statistical  Corrolation  of  Production  to 
Sales"  by  J.  O.  Eastlack,  of  the  same 
organization. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  addresses 
were  made  by  John  D.  Miller,  president 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers* 
Federation,     on     "Ten     Years     of     the 


National     Milk    Producers'    Federation". 

B.  F.  Beach,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
spoke  on  "What  the  Fluid  Milk  Co- 
operative Can  and  Can  Not  Do". 
(Note— A  part  of  this  address  is  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  Editor.) 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an 
inspiring   address   on   "How    Dairy   Far- 
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Fifth  Day's  Session 

The  fifth  day's  .session,  and  the  clos- 
ing one  for  dairy  week  brought  out 
some  liighly  interesting  addresses. 

Henry  W.  Woolman,  secretary  of  the 
Supplee-Wills-Jcmes  Milk"  Company, 
Philadeli)hia,  Pa.,  made  an  address  on 
"How  Dairy  Cooperatives  Have  Helped 
Distributors  Conduct  Their  Business 
More    Efficiently." 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  Wharton  School. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, presented  "A  Code  of  Ethics  for 
the    Dairy   Cooperative." 

The.se  he  tabulated  under  the  follow- 
ing   classifications: 

1.  The  Dairy  Cooperative  will  sell 
the  milk  produced  by  its  mem- 
bers at  the  best  market  price  on 
a  long  time  basis. 

2.  As  between  the  buyers  and  sellers 
in  the  market,  whether  pro- 
ducers, dealers,  or  consumers,  the 
interests  in  common  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  dif- 
ferences. 

3.  Differences  will  be  thrashed  out 
in  conference  and  dirty  linen 
will  not  be  washed  in  public  and 
a  conference  will  be  held  at  any 
time  at  the  recpiest  of  either 
party.  A  good  salesman  will  not 
create   sales   resistance. 

4.  Bargains  will  be  kept.  A  man's 
word     is    as     good     as    his     bond. 

5.  Prices  will  be  the  same  to  all 
buyers  under  substantially  sim- 
ilar  market  conditions. 

6.  'I'hcre  will  be  equal  treatment  to 
])r()ducers  under  similar  market 
conditions  not  only  as  to  price 
but  as  to  bu  Iter  fat  tests,  weights 
and   measures. 

7.  The  cooperatives  will  keep  first 
emphasis    ever    on    quality. 

8.  All  advertising  and  publicity  will 
be  kept  on  an  educational  rather 
than  on  a  })ropaganda  basis. 

9.  The  best  interes.s  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole  will  be  furthered, 
and  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  dealer  will  be  given  fair 
consideration. 

C.  W.  Larson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  made  an  informing 
address  on  "The  Dairy  Cooperative  and 
a  National  Dairy  Improvement  Pro- 
gram" while  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Agrictdtural  Economics,  De- 
partJMcnt  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  outlined  the  "Dairy  Products  in 
the  World's  Markets." 

Associated  Meetings 
Associated  with  the  general  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  Institute,  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  for  special  meet- 
ings of  affiliated  groui)s  n;"iively  engaged 
in  one  of  tiie  various  organization 
activities. 

There  was  a  three  day  session  of  the 
Editors  of  the  various  cooperatively- 
owned  agricultural  trade  papers,  at 
which  the  various  phases  of  publishing, 
editorial  and  general  business  programs 
of  the  various  publicity  media  were  dis- 
cussed. Many  li('!})ful  features  of  the 
work    on    the    wliole    were    brought    out. 

During  these  same  weeks  the  Statati- 
cians  and  the  Attorneys  havinfj^  to  do 
with  the  problems  of  cooi>erative  asso- 
ciations held  sessions  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  incident  to  their  particular 
field  of  work. 


Total  Ice  Cream  Consump- 
tion Increases;  Per  Capita 
Consumption  Declines 

Ice  cream  consumption  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  nearly  2,000,000 
gallons  more  than  in  1925,  but  the 
consumption  per  person  fell  oflf  slightly 
from  2.60  gallons  in  1925  to  2.77  gallons 
In  1926,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Total  production  of  ice  cream  last 
year,  including  Ice  cream  made  in 
homes,  drug  stores,  and  othar  places  Is 
placed  at  824,665,000  gallons  against 
822,729,000  gallons  in  1926.  Per  capita 
consumption  was  smaller  last  year  on 
account  of  cooler  weather.  Six  months 
of  1926  the  weather  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  cooler  than  in  1925.  It 
Vas  warmer  for  four  months,  and  about 
rformal  for  two  months. 

Ice  cream  production  has  increased 
remarkably  in  recent  years.  The  esti- 
mated production  in  1910  was  only 
95,400,000  gallons,  but  by  1920  produc- 
tion had  reached  260,000,000  gallons,  and 
list  year  was  824,665,000  gallons,  an 
increase  in  16  years  of  240  per  cent. 
Although  ice  cream  manufacture  is  a 
small  branch  of  the  dairy  industry, 
utilizing  only  about  8.8  per  cent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States,  the 
industry  employs  more  than  60,000  per- 
sons and  pays  out  in  salaries  more  than 
175,000,000  a  year. 


Resistant  Wheat  Strains 

May  Reduce  Loose  Smut 

Loose  smut  of  wheat  causes  an  esti- 
mated loss  In  the  United  States  of  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  annnally,  accord- 
ing to  V.  F.  Tapke,  pathologist  of  the 
United  States  Depnrtmrnt  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  possible,  he  says,  to  control 
the  disease  by  treat'no:  the  seed  with  hot 
water,  but  the  treatment  is  difficult  and 
frequently  reduces  the  stand  and  yield. 
Efforts  are  being  made,  therefore,  to 
develop  strains  of  the  important  varie- 
ties that  will  be  resistant  to  or  immune 
from  infection. 

Since  1922  many  varieties  and  strains 
of  wheat  have  been  tested  at  Rosslyn, 
Va.,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  resistance  to 
loose  smut.  All  of  the  important 
eastern  wheats  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
western  wheats  have  been  included  in 
the  tests.  Resistant  or  immune  strains 
have  been  found  in  such  varieties  as 
Blackhull,  Dawson,  Fulcaster,  Fultz, 
HuRsar,  I^ap,  Penquite,  Preston,  Pur- 
plestraw,  Bidit,  Shepherd,  Silver<;lieaf, 
and  Trumbull. 

FultB  and  Fulcaster,  two  widely 
grown  varieties,  have  generally  been 
reported  to  be  susceptible  to  loo.se  smut, 
but  the  pure-lir.e  selections  used  in  tliese 
experiments  pr^^ved  to  l»o  highly  resis- 
tant. The  occurrence  of  resistant  and 
otherwise  desirable  strains  in  these  two 
imisortant  varieties  gives  encouragement 
to  the  hope  of  rcdncin.'or  the  heavy  annual 
loss  rau.sed  by  loo.se  smut  of  wheat. 


Mary's  Little  Lamb 

Mary  hnd   a  little  lamb, 

Her  fiance,  you  know. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary   went 

The  dijfTer  had  to  go. 
He  followed  her  to  pale  pink  teas, 

In  tnily  lamb-like  style; 
He  was  as  docile  as  you  please, 

For  quite  a  little  while. 
But  after  marriage,  seems  the  gent 

Assumed  another  tone; 
Then  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

She  had  to  go  alone. 

— "Answers"  (London). 
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If  Larro  didn't  have  real  quality  to  start  wilh — and 
if  every  bag  of  Larro  were  not  like  every  other  bag 
in  formula  and  feeding  results — we  couldn't  offer 
the  sweeping  guarantee  we  put  behind  it. 
But  this  guarantee  accompanies  every  sack  of  Larro 
we  produce,  and  has  stood  back  of  every  sack 
produced  for  fifteen  years. 

The  two  bags  you  get  from  your  dealer  and  feed  to 
one  cow  under  our  trial  offer  do  not  contain  a  special 
feed  prepared  for  this  purpose.  They  are  identical  in 
quality  and  composition  with  the  other  millions  of 
sacks  we  manufacture  every  year.  And  if  Larro,  fed 
under  these  conditions,  does  not  give  satisfaction,  your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  return  the  purchase  price. 

Aak  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds-  as  good  for 
your  chickens    as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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DAIRY    COUNCIL    SERVICE 


The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 


R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Established  1893  Incorporated  1907 

J.  R.  WYCKOFF  COMPANY 

Dealers  in 

HIGH    GRADE     FEED    MATERIALS 

Have  your  own  formula.    Know  what  you  are  feeding. 
No  expensive  salesman    No  credit  accounts      One  price  to  all 

CUSTOM  GRINDING  AND  MIXING 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J.  Telephone  Lawrenceville  121 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


R£G. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,   Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone  3099R2 


THE 


CHESTER 
ecu  NTY 

FAIR 

SEPTEMBER 

1-2-3 

1927 

West  Chester 

PENNSYLVANIA 

THREE     BIG    DAYS 

Full  of  Educational 

Features,  Recreation  and 

Amusement 

Send  for  Premium  List 

NORRISG.  TEMPLE 

SECRETARY 

BOX    25 
West  Chester,  Penna. 


The  Cattle  Show 


at  the 


Trenton  j"^,  Fair 

September  26 
to  October  1 


Will   list  in  pedigreed  stock  of 
the  East.     Cla.ssc.s   for: 

Ayrshires 

Beef  Shorthorns 

Jerseys 

Guernseys 

Herefords 

Holsteins 

Brown  Swiss 

See  them  judged  in  the  Colis- 
eum. Fifty  cents  ndmission 
price  to  ground,  Monday',  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Fri(la\',  Sat- 
urday; One  Dollar,  Thursday. 
Horse  racing,  Monday  to  Fri- 
day; Auto  racing,  Saturday. 
Whippet  dog  racing  every  day. 
Great  open  air  program. 

J.  FRED  MARGERUM, 

General  Manager 


RUHM'S      PHOS  PH  ATE 

tlie  best 

STABLE     MANURE     IMPROVER 

Add  $6.00  per  h;ad  to  your  yearly  profit 

Write  today  for  full  information 
ARcnts  wanted 

RUHM    PHOSPHATE    &    CHEMICAL    CO. 

Dtpt.  N        .\lt.  Pleas int,  Tennessee 


Lime  and   Fertilizer 
SPREADER 

That  will  do  the  best  of  Mork,  made  to 

attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon 

$15.00.    Send  for  circular 

ANSON.  MAINE 


J.  S.  GREENLEAF 


What  a  Dairy  Cooperative 

Can  Do  and  Cannot  Do 


{ Coiitinuetl  fr 
]»rii('  liinitatinns  in  the  mtirkct.  It 
is  lis  iiccrssjiry  to  know  \\  lu'U  the 
I)rii«'  is  too  low  as  wlu-ii  it  is  loo  liigli. 
'l"o  n  I't-rtiiiii  (Icfirt'c,  wlu'ii  the  imlivichiai 
coiiiix'titioii  hi'twi'fii  jnodiioers  is  re- 
iiiovt'ii  tho  l;i\v  of  sii])ply  and  demand  is 
somewhat  afiVctt'd.  With  the  individual 
compt'tition  present  durinfj  tlie  time  of 
increased  demand  the  price  will  usually 
increase.        The    organization    must    be 

-   -    II       ^       .  ,-i.     .     .  -  I      I    i        _  .   :    I  1 — :.. _ 

not  only  oi)portiinities  of  i)riee  increase, 
hut  increases  that  would  naturally  take 
place  if  it  were  not  for  the  orfjanization. 

•J.  The  Milk  Coojierative  must  recog- 
nize that  a  working  margin  of  surplus 
milk  is  absolutely  necessary  in  tlie 
market,  aiul  in  some  niantjcr  or  another 
this  must  be  provided.  It  is  not  sold 
as  fluid  milk,  liu'refore  it  cannot  receive 
the  fluid  milk  price.  l*"ither  tlie  j)rice 
on  that  sold  as  fluid  milk  must  be  low 
enough  to  allow  for  a  margin  of  stiri)lus, 
or  tiie  price  must  l)e  higher  on  fluid 
milk,  and  oidy  include  that  actually  sold 
as   siu'h   and    not    manufactured. 

Iiuismueh  as  it  is  recognized  that 
something  of  a  working  margin  of  sur- 
j)lus  is  necessary,  a  plan  niay  he  tised 
like  the  followinu:  J-'Iiiid  milk  i)rice 
to  cover  all  milk  which  is  bottled  j)lus 
all  that  is  put  into  cream,  plus  five 
l)crcent  additional  to  both  of  these  com- 
bined. In  Ibis  case  there  is  no  surplus 
ndlk  unless  the  milk  distributor  actu- 
ally has  milk  to  si)arc  for  nutnufactur- 
ing  )>urposes.  'i'he  jirice  jiaid  for  the 
nnlk  takes  into  consideration  the  manner 
in  which  the  milk  is   used. 

'IMiere  are  otiier  cises  where  the  fluid 
milk  price  refers  only  to  that  which  !■; 
actually  sold  as  fluid  milk.  It  does  not 
include  the  milk  which  is  bottled  and 
is  return«-d  unsold,  n«'ither  does  it  in- 
clude th.it  which  goes  into  cream,  or, 
in  fact,  irthing  in  addition  to  the  milk 
wliich  is  actually  sold  as  fluid  milk.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  price  on  the 
fluid  milk  must  ne<'essarily  be  higher 
witli  a   different    i)rice  on  the  remainder. 

;}.  'I'he  organization  cannot  keep  the 
milk  shed  from  exjianding.  If  th.e 
association  secures  the  ])ric<"  to  which 
it  feels  it  is  (iititled  it  will  naturally 
attrai't  more  milk,  and  as  much  as  we 
woidd  like  to  hold  the  market  for  our- 
selves, it  s«'ems  imjtossible  to  do  it  at 
all  times,  but  rather  must  recognize  in 
sonu'  way  or  another  it  will  expand 
from  time  to  tinu*.  'I'he  organization, 
howev<-r,  can  influence  this  exjiansion 
and  should  endeavor  to  allow  such 
expansion  to  take  ])lace  only  as  the 
demands  in  the  market  increa.se  to 
warratit   it. 

t.  The  organization  caniu)t  sell  the 
surjtlus  milk  jiroduced  by  the  seasonal 
fluctuati(Uis  at  the  fluid  milk  price  at 
all  times.  In  other  words  the  organiza- 
tion cannot  sell  manufacturing  milk  for 
as  much  as  fluid  milk.  If  the  i)rices  on 
the  two  of  them  are  the  same  there 
probably  is  sontething  wrong  because 
the  jirice  on  the  fluid  milk  shoidd  be 
such  that  it  pays  the  farmer  more  than 
be  can  get  for  manufacturing  milk.  The 
price  on  fluid  milk  should  be  higher 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
ing it.  Fluid  milk  must  be  produced 
during  the  whole  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  market  demands.  It  must  be  pro- 
duced at  tinnes  of  heavy  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  during  the  period  of  low 
cost.  The  present  demands  or  roquire- 
mi-nts  of  the  fartuers  that  are  i>roducitig 
milk  for  metrojxilitan  areas  adds  to  the 
cost,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  diflfer- 


iiiii    \i:\fze    1) 

eiitial  in  i)rice  and  there  must  be  in 
order  to  attract  milk  to  the  fluid  milk 
territory. 

5.  The  Milk  Coo])erative  at  the  pre- 
sent tinu'  can  influence  the  world  market 
prices  comparatively  little.  For  some- 
time to  come  the  organizations  will  have 
very  little  to  say  jiertaining  to  the  world 
market  j>rices.  Although  a  local  price 
may   be   increased   soniewhat   when   sell- 

:..    ..        <*..  ,.t^.._„.l        ..»n.1...^t'  ^nr>n,..>11«' 

111^        t*         mil  tl  II  1  il\-\.  *•»  V  V4        |»»  »f  %«  ,«\,fc,        jij^  ..v-.  .**«^ 

sjieaking,  the  power  of  the  organization 
in  dictating  jirices  on  the  product  which 
has  a  market  as  wide  as  the  world  is 
very   limited. 

().  'I'lie  producers'  organization,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  cannot  keep  all  of  its  mem- 
bers satisfied  at  all  times.  The  make- 
uj)  of  the  individuals  and  their  business 
is  such  that  this  is  an  imi)osslbility  and 
is  not  to  be  expected. 

7.  It  is  inii>ossihle  for  the  organiza- 
tion to  keep  the  entire  membership 
informed  if  they  will  not  read  or  attend 
nu'ctings.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
organization,  however,  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  successfidly  cope  with  this 
j)robIem. 

8.  Lastly,  the  organization  cannot 
succeed  without  faith  on  the  ]iart  of  it.^ 
members.  There  must  he  fellowship  as 
well  as  leadershiji.  There  are  those  in 
every  community  who  for  some  rea.son 
or  other  desire  to  see  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative effort  defeated,  and  if  the 
nuMuhers  listen  and  believe  the  state- 
ments made  by  those  j)eoi>Ie  and  have 
more  faith  in  those  that  are  endeavoring 
to  (U'feat  organization  than  their  chosen 
leaders  they  are   headed  for  failure. 

'I'hese  ai)parently  are  fairly  well  pre- 
scrilx-d  limitations  for  a  Milk  Coopera- 
tive. However,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  ])ast  exjjerience  has  proven 
that  what  i)roves  to  be  a  limitation  in 
one  market  with  one  organization  migiit 
not  be  a  limitation  in  some  other 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
can  be  done  in  one  organization  cannot 
always  be  accomplished  by  another  in 
an  entirely  different  market  tinder  dif- 
ferent conditions.  The  fundamental 
])rincii)les  will,  we  believe,  hold  true,  but 
it  still  remains  for  each  organization  to 
bec«tme  actpiainted  with  their  own  con- 
ditions, comjiare  them  with  tlie  condi- 
tions surrounding  other  fluid  milk 
markets,  and  after  making  such  a  com- 
l>arison.  and  after  carefidly  analyzing 
their  own  ]>articular  problems  from 
ever;-  angle  they  shotdd  be  able  to  pro- 
gress with  a  miniminn  amount  of 
trouble  and  reach  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  success, 

'  Ki'i'iiiitt'd  ill  p:trt  from  nii'  address  by 
H.  V.  UcAvh.  .it  tlie  ATnericiin  Institute  of 
Coopcrntion,    (  hicntr",    111. 
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10,()0()  Fewer  Tenant 

Fariner.s  Than  in  1920 

There  were  ai)i)roximately  10,307  few- 
er tenant  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  in 
lfl2.5  than  in  19*20,  according  to  the 
liureau  of  Statistics,  State  Department 
of  Agrictdture.  The  percentage  of  ten- 
ancy ill  the  State  was  17.4  in  1925,  as 
comiiared  to  3H.()  i)er  cent  for  the  U.  S. 

'I'enants  decreased  in  number  in  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion east  (»f  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and 
increased  in  many  parts  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri. 
Decreases  in  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
from  1920  to  192.5  were  most  conspicuous 
in  New  England  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


^Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
U.*(i.  W.Ai.T/  and  F.  K.  Maktix 

During  the  month  of  .Iiine  2.5  herds  were  on  test,  having  ."J;);}  cows  in  milk  an;l 
;17  cows  (by.  'I'welve  tinproliiable  cows  were  d'sj-osed  of.  I'it'ty  eigiit  cows 
])roiluced  over  10  i)omuls  and  ten  over  50  j)  »uiids  of  fat.  Lighty-:;iie  cows  i)ro- 
duced  over   10(10  i)(>un(ls  of  milk   while  .'{ti  ])rotlu  'ed   m;)re  than    1200  jxjunds. 

Highest  Herd  Average  Milk  Producticn 

I'ows  Avera'i'c 

Owner  Breed 

Schidtz,    Est,    Levi  Hoi. 

Uothenberger,    L.  " 

Allebach,    II.    I).  " 

Landis,  W.  II.  ^^^  

HcrHs  I'Lveragfng  Over  a  ^ound  of  outterfat  a  Uay 

Cows 
Owner  Breed 

Schultz,    Est.,    Levi  IIol. 

Allebach,  H.   D. 
Landis,   W.  II. 

Idlewild   Farm  Mix. 

Camp  Discharge  (Jrn. 

Four   daughters   sired   by  bulls   of  tlu'   Ilolslein   association    were   auiong   the    10 
highest  i)roducers  during  the  month  and  are  as  follows 


in    iu-rd 
14 
7 

14 
19 


in  herd 
U 
14 
19 
IH 
U 


Lbs.    .Milk 

io2;i 

927 

H()rt 

S(il 

Ave.    Lbs. 
Buttcrlat 

:iU 

;12.5 

.S2.() 

:\\Ai 


Owner 
Allebach,  II. 
Allebach,  II. 
Allebach,  H. 
Uothenberger, 


D. 
D. 
D. 
A. 


K. 


Age 

Yrs. 
:v. 

ti 

4 

•> 


Lbs. 

Milk 
l(i2:i 
1.5(iO 
1197 
IMhO 


% 

Fat 

.-{.7 

.•1.7 

3.7 

3.7 


Lbs 
Bu'iterfat 
(iO.l 
57.7 
55.1 
51.1 


Name    and     Breed 
of    Cow 

No.  19  U.  H. 

No.  17  R.  H. 

No.  20  11.  II. 

Annie   7  P.  II. 

Fifty-eight  cows  in  this  association  |;ro(luced  more  than  10  ))i>nnds  of  butterfat 
for  the  month.  The  leaders  in  this  group.  Wm.  11.  Lmdis  with  four  cows;  O.  .M. 
Woodward,  with  two  cows;  II.  1).  Allehaeh.  with  four  cows;  W.  C.  F.  Kau(ioli)h, 
with  one  cow;  A.  K.  Uothenberger,  wilii  five  cows;  Mrs.  If.  Bieler.  with  two 
cows;  Willow  Creek  Farm,  with  four  cows;  A.  11.  llunsicker,  with  three  cows; 
Crsinus  College,  with  three;  Levi  Seliullz  Est.,  with  three;  Idlewild  Farm,  with 
five;  C.  Wm.  Haywood,  with  three;  Wood  &  Son,  with  tour;  Camj)  Discharge,  with 
three;  A.  L.  Bailey,  with  two;  IIarr\  Bechtel.  with  two;  Warren  Schultz  with 
three;  C.  E.  Wismer.  with  two  and  Harvey  .Murphy,  Hart  man  &  Weinberg  and 
L.   Rotbenberger,  with  one  cow  each. 


% 


Northern  York  Coiintv  Cow  Testing  iVssoeialion 

WiLMAM    T.    ScirAKKER,    'JVsttT 

The  records  of  the  northern  York  county  Cow  Testing  .Nssociation  for  the 
month  of  June,  show  tl.at  22  herds  were  tested  with  2t3  cows  in  milk  and  .U  dry. 
The  number  <»f  cows  jiroducing  over  10  ])oimds  of  fat  was  .j7  while  17  produced 
over  50  poimds.  Sixty-three  cows  produced  over  1000  jjounds  of  milk,  while  29 
))roduced   over   1200  pounds. 

Ten    highest  producing  cows: 
Owner  Name  of  Cow  Breed       Llis.   Milk 

E.    S.    Gross  Opal  Or.  G.         1503 

Nortnan    Rishel  .Sylvia  R.  H.  2112 

John  S.  Brandt  IVg  Gr.  G.         1.-J92 

Norman    Rishel  Mildred  R.  H.  2037 

J.    .\.    Poorbaugh  Carrie  Gr.  G.         IKM 

E.    S.    Gross  Spot  Gr.  G.         1227 

W^n.    F.    Dummer  Mabelle  (ir.  G.         I2:iO 

C.    H.    Gross  I'earl  (Jr.  G.         lH2t. 

Frank   Krall  Jewel  R.  H.  1701 

J.    A.    Poorbaugh  Larry  (Jr.  G.         1023 


Fat 

5.0 

3.5 

5.0 

3.4 

5.5 

4.S 

4.7 

3.1 

3.3 


Lbs.  Fat 
75.2 
75.0 

09  (J 
09.3 
OO.G 
5S.9 
57.H 
5(i..'> 
.50.1 
55.2 


Twenty-one  i)roducers  having  a  total  of  h2  cows  were  (;n  the  luuior  roll  laving 
l>r<Kluced   nn)re  than  30  pounds  of  fat  during  the  month. 


:JI07  Cows  rrodiiee 

Forty  potmds  of  butterfat  or  more 
was  the  record  made  by  3107  cows  in 
Pennsylvania  cow  testing  associations 
during  Ma.v.  Of  this  grouj),  1353  jiro- 
duced  more  than  fift.v  poimds  of  butter- 
fat. 

During  the  same  ])erio(l,  42.55  animals 
pa;;.sed  tlie  half-ton  mark  in  milk  pro- 
duction, while  238G  gave  better  than 
12(X)  pounds  of  the  lacteal  fluid.  Forty- 
three  as.soclations  rei)orted  15,9.58  cows 
on  test  and  lOO  "boarder"  cows  were 
sold. 

Members  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Guern.sey  Breeders'  association  had  the 
highest  nmnber  of  cows  on  test,  034. 
The  Cliester  Valley  association  of 
Chester  county  was  next  with  500. 
Wayne  county  led  in  the  number  of 
40-pound   butterfat  producers   with    192. 


High  l',iitter  Yields 

Laurel  Hill  of  Bradford  county  was 
second  with  174.  Heavy  milking  honors 
went  to  the  Cowanescpie  Valley  associa- 
tion oi'  Tioga  county  which  had  208 
cows  producing  more  than  a  half  ton  of 
milk.  The  .MIegheny  grouj)  was  .sec- 
ond   with    191. 

High  individual  honors  in  milk  i)ro- 
ductit)n  were  won  by  a  registered  IIol- 
stein  owned  by  Harry  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Wellsboro  As.sociation  in  Tioga  c«)unty. 
'I'he  cows  gave  37S  i)ounds  of  milk 
during  the  month.  .\  registered  IIol- 
stein  -n  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Landis,  of 
the  Montgomery  grouj),  ])roduced  112.1 
])oiuuls  c»f  butterfat  to  win  individual 
hoiu)rs.  Tlie  highest  10-cow  average  in 
bidterfat  i)roduction,  77.5  poimds,  was 
achieved  in  the  Wellsitoro  association  in 
Tioga   county. 


;)()  Cow  Testing 

Gr()ii])s   in   State 

Two  new  cow  testing  associations 
started  operations  in  Pennsylvania  early 
this  month.  The.v  are  located  in  Adams 
and  Bradfonl  counties.  During  June 
two  new  associations  began  to  function 
in  Franklin  county,  and  one  each  was 
formed    in   Huntingdon    and   Tioga. 

There  are  now  56  associations  busy 
at  work  separating  the  boarders  from 
the  profitable  cows  in  Keystone  herds. 
Every  association  completing  a  year'> 
work  so  far  in  1927  has  reorganized. 


Summer  Dairy  Suggestions 

To  uiaintain  a  go.td  milk  flow  during 
the  fall  months  cows  must  be  well  f»-d 
during    the   summer. 

Green  crojis  such  as  oats  and  ]H'as, 
millet,  and  corn   should   be  i)rovided. 

Start  extra  feeding  (green  feed  or 
grain  or  both)  as  soon  as  pastures  be- 
gin  to  get  short. 

Rei)!tcing    cows    condenmed    for  T.B. 

with     fall     freshening    C(»ws     will  help 

maintain   a   good    fall    and    winter  milk 
flow. 


"My  cows  always  keep 
in  good  condition" 


"no  udder  trouble'* 


"never  off  their  feed'* 


A. 


.MCO  Feed  Mixing  Service  feeds  give  this  kind  of  satis- 
faction. A  satisfied  customer,  Mr.  Rhodes,  expresses  it  in 
his  own  words  in  this  letter. 


Harrisville,  Pn. 


American  Milhng  Company, 
Peoria,  111. 


Gentlemen: 

I  have  used  the  open  formula  feeds  mixed  by  Amco  Feed 
Mixing  Service  for  two  years  and  found  I  could  produce  more 
milk  than  from  any  other  feed  I  have  ever  fed.  My  cows  always 
keep  in  good  condition,  no  udder  trouble,  and  never  off  their  feed 

I  can  recommend  this  open  formula  feed  to  any  dairyman  that 
wants  to  produce  milk  and  will  say  they  will  have  more  cow  at 
the  end  of  their  milking  period  than  from  any  other  feed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  S.  J.  RHODES 


FOR  August  and  September  pasture  conditions.  Amco  recommends 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  to 
mix  feeds  for  the  special  conditions  at  each  season  of  the  year.  In  August 
and  September  conditions  are  trying  to  cows  and  pasture  is  dry.  Cows  need 
a  good  feed  and  one  that  is  palatable  to  keep  them  up. 

Cows  must  be  so  fed  that  they  will  not  lose  flesh  on  pasture  because 
the  period  of  the  best  prices  for  milk  is  coming  on.  Cows  kept  in  condition 
now  will  yield  a  profit  in  two  ways  a  little  later.  They  will  give  more  milk, 
if  well  fed  now,  and  that  milk  will  be  worth  more  money. 

AMCO  20%  DAIRY  has  enough  protein  to  go  with  late  summer  and 
early  fall  pasture  and  green  feed.  The  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal,  the  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  oil  meal  furnish  the  necessary  variety  and  quality  of 
protein;  the  bran  and  cnalt  grains  give  bulk;  the  hominy,  corn  meal,  and 
molasses  furnish  energy  and  make  the  feed  palatable.  Cows  make  the  best 
use  of  minerals  on  pasture  and  in  the  sun.  AMCO  20%  DAIRY  has  bone 
meal,  ground  limestone,  and  salt  in  the  proper  proportion.  The  formula  is 
on  every  tag  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  ingredients  arc  in  the 
right  proportions  as  recommended  by  the  best  feeders. 

Get  acquainted  with  Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  and  provide  yourself 
with  AMCO  20%  DAIRY  for  August  and  September.  Call  up  the  Amco 
Agent  in  your  town  or  write  us  and  we  will  establish  one.  The  price  of 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY  is  right.  You  always  know  exactly  what  you  arc 
getting  for  your  money. 

Amco 

(FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Executive  Offices:  Peoria,  lU. 

Plant*  at:  PEORIA.  ILL.;  OMAHA.  NEB.;  OWENSBORO.  KY. 
Alfalfa  Planti  at :  POWELL.  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND,  WYO. 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY,  PA. 
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Soi^l^ 


IfsEasylVith 


of  these  bacteria  can  be  removed  by  a  quick 


Rinse 


It   is  now  definitely  known  that  cans, 

buckets,  strainers,  coolers,  separators.<ana 

other  utensils  or  equipment 

with  which  the  milk  comes 

in  direct  contact,  are  the 

greatest  source  of  bacterial 

\«f^'    g.^gi'*'      contamination. 

^tC^C*"  Furthermore.cans  sterilized 

V^     <t«>»      _       3t   the   factory  become 

seeded  again  through   ex- 


'*^  JAV*'  a»^V»  posure,  so  that  by  the  time 
t»  ..»e»»  (i^g  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The 
only  safe  plan  is  to  sterilize 
all  cans  and  utensils  just  be- 
fore using,  at  the/ami,  with 
a  B-K  rinse.  Tests  prove  it 
kills  95%  of  the  bacteria. 
A  B-K  Rinse  of  your  utensils 
just  before  use,  will  elimi* 
nate  95%  of  the  bacteria. 

Write  Today 
for  Free  Bulletin 

tellint;  all  about  the  B-K  wav 
forquick.casy  sterilizing  of  milk 
cant^.  cream  soparatort,  milkinK 
machines,  etc. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 


/GREATER  milk  pro- 
^^  duction  means  more 
money.  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat 
production.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  more  milk 
—the  greater  the  profit. 

Write  for  literature 

ihe  Txtmuon  Servkt 

HOLSTEINi;*.<SFRIESIAM 

AbSOlAIION     j/'      AMEWCA 

:i30  East  Ohio  St.    Chicago,  Illinois 


Willard 

Stofd^ge   Batter> 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Coateaville,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 

Horace  F,  Temple 

Printer 


BtU  Pkonc  No.  1 


West  Cbetter,  Pa. 


UME-MARL 

"Nature's  Great  Soil  Builder" 

Brines  best  results  at  less  cost 
per  acre.  Pine,  dry,  noucausiii:, 
very  quickly  available.  Most  eco- 
nomical agricultural  lime  you  can  use. 

Grow   big   crops   with    LIME-MARL. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full 
information. 

Natural  Lime-Marl  Co. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

(Plant:  Cbarlea  Town,  W.  Va.) 


GEHL     ENSILAGE      CUTTERS 

Cylinder  and  disc,  have  large  capacity 

wiUi  light  power 


Edgertors  Salt  Brick,  So-Boss  Hobble  and 

Tailholder,  Stanchions,  Hay  Carriers, 

Shelters.  Feed  Cutters,  MiUs,  Fan 

Mills,  Champion  Mowers,  etc. 

RAWLINGS    IMPLEMENT    CO. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  


CUP    YOUR    COWS 
IT    MEANS    MORE- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Easier  to  keep  them  clean, 
make  them  feel  more  comfort- 
able and  keep  dirt  out  of  the 
milk  paU. 

CLIPPING  improves  tlio  health 
of  CATTLE,  HOESBS,  MULES, 
etc.  Use  a  OILLETTE  POET- 
ABLE  ELECTRIC  CLIPPING 
MACHINE.  Also       furnished 

with  GBOOMING  ATTACH- 
MENTS for  cleaning.  Oper- 
ates on  the  light  circuit  furn- 
ish by  any  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  or  by  any  make  of 
Farm  Lighting   Plant. 

Price  list  free  on  request 

OILLETTE    OLIPPNO    MACHINE   CO. 
in  W«l  3ltl  tl..  DapL  t  Mwr  ttrfc.  M.  T. 


Every  Farm  Home  Can 
Bathroom  by  Instaliin 

Wliat  woman,  who  has  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  her  modern  plumbing  in 
her  liome,  would  willingly  go  buck  to 
a    house    lacking    such    conveniences? 

Not  one  in  a  hundred.  Nor  is  it 
necessary,  for  any  home,  regardless  of 
its  location,  can  have  the  same  sanitary 
conveniences  formerly  thought  possible 
oidy   in    city    iiomcs. 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  and  well- 


: -  J        1... II. -,.....'.< 


much  of  a   necessity  in  farm  homes   as 
they    have    in    city    homes.     The    reason 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Save    your    soft    late    corn 
crop    with    our    Silo 

Shipment  in   24    Hours 


Have 
g  Efficient  Septic  Tank 

other  bacteria,  which  work  best  in  con- 
tact with  air,  do  this  work.  The  liquid 
tinally  is  discharged  from  the  distrib- 
uting system  practically   harmless. 

When  it  is  considered  that  more  than 
85  communicable  diseases  are  directly 
traceable  to  untreated  sewage,  the  need 
for  such  treatment  is  apparent. 

Any  local  contractor  can  build  a  septic 
tank  and  guarantee  its  operation.  The 
size  of  tanks  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
family,  the  smallest  practical  size  b«ing 
one  for  a  family  of  five  persons.  Us- 
ually they  are   built  of  concrete,  which 


TANKS 

SiB?  EQUIPMENT 

Free  Catalogue — Low  Prices 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

NORRI6TOWN.   PA. 


BOX  M  P 


ili^ui^^j..^  ^y^!^^^-^^SiL 


Details    of    Construction 
for   Septic  Tank 


has  been  the  installation  of  a  septic 
tank  which  safely  and  efficiently  dis- 
poses of  household   wastes. 

In  such  an  Installation,  shown  In  the 
drawing,  the  wastes  are  piped  to  the 
tank  which  is  located  underground  at 
a  suitable  distance  from  the  house, 
riie  septic  tank  itself,  contrary  to  usual 
belief  does  not  purify  the  sewage.  In- 
stead, it  merely  breaks  up  the  solids 
into  a  liquid.  Certain  bacteria,  which 
work  best  in  darkness,  do  this  work. 
The  liquid  then  emerges  into  a  tile  dis- 
tributing system  where  any  objection 
able     contents     are     destroyed.     Certain 


makes   a   permanent   installation   requir 
ing    the    minimum    of    attention. 

The  comfort  of  the  indoor  bathroom, 
the  labor  saving  running  water  In  the 
home,  and  the  assured  safety  to  health, 
make  the  septic  tank  a  well  worth-while 
investment.  Any  state  health  depart- 
ment will  gladly  give  information  to 
help  a  home  owner  install  an  efficient 
system.  In  addition,  the  editor  of  this 
newspaper  will,  upon  request,  give  In- 
formation as  to  where  working  draw- 
ings and  complete  information  about 
concrete  septic  tanks  may  be  obtained 
free  of  cost. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  l)y  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the    month  of  June,  1927. 
No.    Inspections    Made..  2,466 
No.   Sediment  Tests    ...  2,444 
No.    Miles   Traveled    ...18,H24 
No.      1'  e  m  p.      Permits 
issued      up      to     June 

30th,    1927     22,995 

No.       Perm.       Permits 
issued     up     to     June 

30th,    1927     9,564 

During  the  month  62  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. Forty-one  were  rein- 
stated before  the  close  of  the 
month. 
To  date  75,639  farm  inspections 

have  been  made. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 
Boyertown  Building,  PhiladelphU.  Pa. 

Representing    over   21,000    Dairy    Far- 
mers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed 


Take  Care  of  Calves 

Calves  on  pasture  should  be  visited 
frequently,  and  if  feed  gets  short  they 
should  receive  grain  or  some  supple- 
mental feed.  A  check  in  growth  always 
is  expensive  because  it  dwarfs  the  animal 
and  delays  the  time  that  the  heifers 
should  come  into   milk. 


When  answering  advertisements  mention  The  Milk  Producers 


»w. 


The  wise  dairyman  will  know  whether 
he  is  keeping  cows  or  whether  the  cows 
are    keeping    him. 


OFFICERS 

H.    D.    Allebach.    President 
Frederick    Shangle,    Vice   President 
R.    \V.    Balderston.    Secretary 
Robert    F.    Brinton,    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
11.    D.    .\llebach.    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co..   Pa. 
S.    K.    Andrews.    Hurlock,    Dorchester 

Co.,    Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch,    Sheridan,  R.  D.,   Leb 

anon    Co.,    Pa. 
Ira     J.     Book,     Strasburg,     Lancaster 

Co.,    Pa. 
Robert     F.     Brinton,      West     Chester, 

Chester   Co.,    Pa. 
E.    H.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

Del.  ^    „ 

E.    Nelson    James,    Rising    Sun,    Cecil 

Co.,    Md. 
J.  W.    Keith,  Centreville,   Queen  Anne 

Co..    Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal.  JuniaU  Co., 

Pa. 
S.    Blaine    Lehman,    Chambersburg,    K. 

D..   Franklin   Co.,    Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel,   Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 
I.    V.    Otto,    Carlisle,    ».    D..    Cumbar- 

land   Co.,   Pa. 

E.  R.   Pennington,  Kennedyville,   Kant 

Co.,    Md. 

.T.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Preston.  Nottingham,  R.  D., 
Chestar   Ce.,    Pa. 

Albert    earig.   Bowers,    Berks   Co.,    Pa. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D.. 
Mercer  Oo.,    N.    J. 

0.  C.  Tallman,  Oolumbus,  Burlington 
Co..    N.   J. 

R.  I.  TuBsey,  Holidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 
Pa. 

Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon   Co.,    Pa. 

S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Bed- 
ford   Co.,    Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining,    Newtown,   Bucks   Co., 

Pa. 
F.    P.    WilUts,    Ward,    Del.    Co.,    Pa. 
A.  B.   Waddington,   Woodstown,  Salem 

Co..    Pa. 


l^ig  Increase  in 


compared  witli 
and  ice  cream 
comjjarcd       with 


Milk 
I'rodiiction  iia.st  \'ear 

riie  quantity  of  uiiolf  milk  i)ro<iuccd 
ill  tlie  L'nitcd  Slates  last  year  Increased 
tour  billion  pounds  over  1925,  according 
to  estimates  liy  tlie  Liiited  States  De- 
purtment  of  .Vgriculture.  .Most  of  tlie 
increase  was  consumed  as  Hiiid  milk  in 
liouseliolds,  and  used  in  tlie  iiiunufac- 
ture  of  Ijutter,  and  ice  cream. 

'i'he  dei)artiii»>)it  places  tlie  (piantity 
of  whole  miiiv  used  in  1!»2(»  as  120.7()G,- 
487,000  pounds  eoiiijiared  witli  ll(i,505,- 
395,000  pounds  in  11)25.  Tlie  quantity 
of   this   i)roducation    used    in    tlie   manu- 

lactuiiiif^         ui         i,n,a«nv.i*  »»m.i.v.i  ««.-> 

yO,487,08G,000  pounds  of  milk  compared 
with  28,592,04G,0()0  pounds  the  preceding 
year;  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
4,333,760,000  pounds 
4,394,045,000  pounds, 
4,464,144,000  j)ounds 
4,437,524,000  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  millv  used  for  house- 
hold jjurjjoses  is  estimated  at  56,417,- 
000,000  pounds  comjjared  witij  54,325,- 
776,000  pounds  in  1925.  The  increase, 
liowever,  has  been  due  entirely  to  the 
increase  used  l)y  the  city  population,  the 
per  capita  consumption  being  55.3  gal- 
lons, as  compared  with  54.75  gallons  in 
1926. 

Of  the  quantity  of  dairy  i)r<)d«icts 
manufactured,  the  j)rodiiction  of  cream- 
ery butttr  was  1,451,766,000  compared 
with  1,31)1,526,000  pounds  the  preceding 
year. 

Cheese  production  is  j)laced  at  427,- 
416,000  pounds  comparetl  with  447,514,- 
000  pounds  the  i)receding  year;  con- 
densed «»nd  evaporated  milk  1 ,7."J3,504,- 
000  p(»unds  compared  with  1,757,858,000 
pounds;  powdered  milk  10,768,000 
pounds  comjiared  with  8,931,000  pounds; 
jtowdered  cream  331,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  339,000  pounds;  malted  nulk 
20,673,000  poimds  coiiqiared  with  18,- 
0.50,000  iHiiimls;  cannetl  sterilized  nulk 
1.286,000  pounds  compared  with  1,576,- 
0(JO  pounds,  and  ice  cream  324,665,000 
Kallons  compared  with  322,729,000 
L'allons. 

it  is  estimated  that  .3,941,600,000 
pounds  of  whole  milk  was  fed  to  calves 
last  year,  c(»mpared  with  4,047,105,000 
pounds  in  1925,  and  there  was  wasted 
some  3,622,487,000  jxmnds  compared 
with  3,495, 162,(M)0  pounds   in    1925. 

Approximately  47  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  whole  milk  used  last 
year  was  consumed  as  milk  for  hou.se- 
liold  purposes;  25  |)er  cent  was  manu- 
factured into  creamery  butter;  II  per 
cent  into  farm  butter,  and  smaller  i)er- 
(vutages   for   the   other   products   named. 


A  Mystery  for 

Sherlock  Holmes 

'I'he  i)iirchasing  i)ower  of  the  work- 
man's   dollar    is   at    jtresent    about   $1.38. 

'i'he  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar  is  about  83  cents. 

'ihe  workman  is  largely  organized. 
The    farmer   is    mostly    unorgaiii/.ed. 

"What   do   you    make   of  it,   WatsonT' 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows-100 

On  Hand  at  Ail  Times 


fl^ 


'i'uherculin  tested.  (luernseys.  Jers- 
eys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  I'riced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
II    speciality. 

JACOB      ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  ). 
"The    Man    Who    Sells    Good   Co'ws" 


Poultry  Wire — Special  Cash  Sale 
2-iii.  Mesh — 1   ft.  roll,  $1.10;    V/i  ft..  $1.75; 
2  ft..  $1.95;    3   ft..   $'2.75;    4   ft..   $3.65;   6  ft.. 
1*4.50;    6    ft..    $5.29. 

1  in.  Mesh — 1  ft.  roll.  $2.65;  1V4  ft., 
113.90;  2  ft..  $4.90;  3  ft..  $6.65;  4  ft..  $8.95; 
15   ft.,    $10.95;    6    ft.,    $12.95. 

Galvanized    after    weavuiir.    150    ft.    rolU. 

Satterttawalte'a  Seed  Store 
|L6  N.  Warren  St..  Traatoa.  N.  J..  Phene  MTt 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Testing  Department 
Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
-Vssociation  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighinjj  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  June,  1927. 

No.  Tests   Made    6765 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  86 
No.  Mciirucrsiiip  Caiis  . .  :£ii 
No.    New    Members 

Signed   86 

No.  Cows  Signed    627 

No.  Transfers  Made    36 

No.  Mettings  Attended.  5 
No.    Attending    Meetings.  390 


The  Abused  Cow 

A  reader  who  has  lived  with  the  cows 
sends  the  following  in  their  behalf: 

I  live  on  the  crops  of  the  meadow  and 
Aeld 
And  turn  them  to  gold  for  the  farmers' 
welfare. 
Good  health  for  my  body  will  add  to  the 
yield 
And  ask  him  to  give  me  the  kindest  of 
care. 

A  mother's  caress  to  my  young  I  bestow 
After    labor    and    pain    so    patiently 
borne. 
They    soon    upon    other    rough    nourish- 
ment grow 
And  I  am  a  mother  to  humans  in  turn. 

My  young  if  well  nourished  will  throw 
off  the  germ 
Of   disease   which    blights    us   in   this 
latter  day. 
When   housed   for  protection   the  owner 
will  learn 
That  a  care  for  our  growth  and  health 
will  repay. 

So  give  us  the  freedom  ot  sunshine  and 
air, 
The  farmer's  best  friend  cannot  ask  a 
less  boon 
To  send  us  diseased  to  the  slaughter-pen 
there 
Ts  a  loss  you  should  learn  to  rectify 
soon. 


Keystone  State  Grows 

Million  Clean  Chicks 

Over  a  million  chicks  are  being  grown 
under  a  definite  system  of  sanitation 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  according  to 
H.  D.  Munroe,  head  of  poultry  exten- 
sion work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Thirty-six  counties  are  rep- 
resented by  about  seven  hundred 
growers. 

Westmoreland  county  leads  in  number 
of  growers,  having  almost  two  hundred 
enrolled  and  over  one  hundred  thous- 
and chicks  grown  under  the  clean  plan. 
York  county,  at  the  last  official  report, 
had  137  growers  enrolled  and  112,000 
chicks  being  grown  under  the  system. 


The  first  concern  of  a  state  or  nation 
is  to  insure  an  adequate  food  supply 
for  all  the  people;  adequate  for  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  demanding 
constantly  higher  standards,  produced 
from  a  fairly  constant  and  finally  lim- 
ited  area. — A.   R.   Mann. 


Some  weed  seeds  can  live  as  long  as 
twenty-five  years  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. 


The  result  of  eleven 
years  experience/ 

More  than  35,000  Universal  Natural  Milkers  iiave  been  sold  since 
the  first  one  was  put  in  service  eleven  years  ago,  and  of  this  numher 
98%  are  still  in  dady  use. 

The  success  of  the  Universal  has  been  due  chieHy  to  the  fai-t  that 
it  was  basically  correct  in  principle  and  design  from  the  very  first!  It  has 
always  combined  low-vacuum  suction  with  the  ijcnile  mutumijintj  of  the 
teat.  It  duplicates  as  nearly  as  is  mechanically  jxissihle,  the  actual  uulking 
action  of  the  calf.     That  is  why   we  call  it  "the  natural   milker." 

More  than  85';  of  all  the  certified  milk 
distributed  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  .Mad- 
ison, and  Milwaukee,  is  milked  by  Universal 
Milkers.  Many  oidstaiidini?  national  show 
lierds  and  some  30  Kederal,  and  State  In- 
stitutions also  use  Universal  Milkers. 

W rite  for  free  copy  of  our  cutuloif 
which  dcxcrihi'n  and  illustrates 
Universal  Milkers  in  <lttuil. 

The  Universal 
Milking  Machine  Company 

Dept.  IM     Waukesha,  Wis. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  healthier,  happier  bulls! 
For  safer,  surer  breeding! 


fAVES 
—Lives 
-    Ijobor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


DR.  SPENCER'S  BULL  TAMER 

Tbouaandi  In  nsa.  No  harsh  feature; 
eat,  drink,  paiture  and  breed  Just  the 
Bame.  First  all  purpose  control.  30 
days'  approval.  Let  us  send  yon  ail 
facts. 

The  SPENCER  BROTHERS  CO. 

8AV0NA.   N.    Y. 


More  MONEY 

for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 

^^ lure  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 

mmSk^JT  Clarks  PURITY  Milk  Strainera 
Tjjr^%r  help  you  Ret  Grade  "A"  test  and 
'I'^jg^  more  money  for  your  milk. 
^^^^  **  It  is  the  only  Strainer  marie  that's  guar- 
anteed  to  strain  lUO',,'  eU'tin.  Our  lu  Day  Trial  T<at  eii- 
abU-9  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk  your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  ThousandB  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  doalors  everywhere.     (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

Dept.  F5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We.  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 
HOLSTEINS  -  GUERNSEYS  -JERSEYS 

A  Sfitcialtr 

All   cows  tuberculin  tested   and, sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect 
Free  delivery  any  distance. 
B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 
202  Mercer  Street 

Fk«a»  72  Hicktttawa.  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Dairy  cluMnist 
and  specialist,  38,  married,  Aniericun  with 
14  years  experience  in  food  and  dairy 
products,  plant  and  laboratory  inanuKemeni, 
production  of  casein,  milk  sugar,  albumen, 
etc.,  desires  scientific  position  of  respons- 
ibility. References,  publications  and  photo 
supplied.  C.    L.    B., 

c/o    Milk    Producers    Review, 

Boyurtuwn    Bldg ,    Phila.,    Pa. 


MAGNETO 

REPAIR     SERVICE 

STATIONARY    AUTO     -  MARINI 

— Official  Service 

Webster.  Wlco,  K.  W.,  Berllng,  Slmins, 
Dixie,  Bo&ch,  Spiitdorf,  Teazle 

Mail  Orders  Our  Specially 


'^Cor.  S."  Warren  and  Front  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Phone  4123 


Kennedy  Utilily  Saw 

win     croHS-cut,      rip,      plan*. 
^^^  ercoTe      and      tongue      plooch, 

B't^       Y^T^  mitre,  t>eTel  bore,  sand  rabMt, 

B»ar-  ^|L  tenon      mortlae      Joint 

Ing       ~     ^  moaldlnM,   etc. 

It  M.  X£tUaU>T.  Ul  V.  7tll  St.,  Mku, 


August,  J927 


\ 


Left-   These  five  coxvs  are   typical   of   the  Mglv-pro- 
l^^cing   Hoist e:ns   at    the    famous    Serradelu    Farm 
Oscoda,    Mich.,    where    the    De    Laval    ^lfll^<'' 
vroven    highly    successful.    Each    has    produced    30 
Z  or  more  If  butler   in  seven  days;   the.r   records 
'runZg    from    30.23    lbs.    to    4I     '^-■.    ^nade     three 
times  by  Eco  Sylv  Belle  Pietje,  en  the  extreme  left. 
Rijrht:    This    truck    delivers    the    milk    produced    by 
VheDe   Laval   milked  purebred   Guernseys   at   Mara 
aL    Dairy    Earn,     hmitln^ille     Ohio.     The    Mara 
Alva    Guernsey    herd    is    one    of    the    finest    »n    the 
Central  West. 

Why  So  Many  Owners  of  Purebred  Cows  and  Producers 

of  Clean  Milk  Use  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

V^   the  De  Laval  helps  keep  «^ts  and  udders  m  better  cond.t  on  and  m^  ^^^^^  ^^^  illustrated, 

gentleness  than  the  average  hand  m.lker  >s  capable  of.     A  few  of  thes    P  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

you.      No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 

The  cow  on  extreme  left  is 
Baron's  Blue-Bell,  Grand  Cham- 
pion Ayrshire  at  a  recent  Pa- 
cific  Slope    Dairy    Show. 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


.y::;>^-  ■■■•:.•.«.•  ... 


^^^^l&^mR 


OODSIOfc.SAN  MATtO  CO. 

m 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 

The  noted  pvrrbrrd  Ayrshire  herd 
of  J  N.  (rdman  is  widely  known 
as  one  tf  the  very  finest  of  the 
breed  in  the  entire  country. 
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Inter-State  Directors 

Hold  Their  Second 

Field  Meeting 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND  TERRITORY  VISITED 


rollowiiifr  it.s  i)rr\  i(Mi.sly  outliiicd  pro-      of    r(»tation    of  ryt-,   ojit.s  and   .soy    bcms 


frram,  to  familiarize  its  directors  with 
ju'tual  production  conditions  in  various 
sections  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Milk  Slied, 
tiie  second  meeting  of  the  directors  in 
tlie  field  was  held  on  August  2.5th  and 
•_'(ith. 

This  trip  covered  the  Delaware  Mary- 
liind  Peninsula,  and  was  in  direct 
c(»ntrast  with  the  territory  visited  two 
months  ago,  tiie  southern  and  south- 
western  sections  of   Pennsylvania. 

From  these  inspection 
trips,  with  which  was 
lomhined  the  regular  bi- 
uMintldy  meeting  of  the 
Uojird  of  Directors,  an 
«>P|)ortunity  was  given 
those  who  were  on  the 
trip  to  fully  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  dif- 
ferent farming  conditions 
Hs  well  as  the  milk  pro- 
duction programs 
tiiroughout  these  terri- 
tories, all  of  which  were 
shippers  of  milk  for 
Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  in  the  Philadelphia 
.Milk  Shed. 

The  trip  was  made  by 
juitomohile.  Some  twen- 
ty cars  enabled  the  di- 
rectors, officers  and  field 
representatives  to  inspect 
the  territory,  farms  and 
receiving  stations  along 
the   route. 

With  the  excei)tion  of 
ll'c  distant  directors  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland 
tlic  party  mobilized  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware, 
from  wliich  point  a  start 
w;is  made  at  7:30  A.  M., 
Standard  Time. 

The  first  stop  was 
made  at  the  Alfalfa 
l)rying  IMant,  being  erec- 
(i  by  the  Arthur  .1. 
'Ma.son  System.  This 
plant  which  is  but  a  few  miles  below 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  about  six  weeks.  .\t  this  ])oint  a 
I'rief  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King.  Whart«m  School,  ITniversity  of 
i'cnnsylvania.  "The  m-w  plant,"  he 
said,  "is  l(M-ated  on  land  owned  by  the 
city  of  New  Castle,  Delaware.  It 
embraces  about  700  acres  of  land,  on 
wiiich  will  be  grown  alfalfa  and  other 
forage  crips  which  will  be  dried  by  the 
1-laut," 

Dr.  Keefer,  of  the  Mason  System 
further  outlines  some  of  the  proposed 
drying  programs  of  the  plant.  "Rye 
I  oats  and  wheat  will  also  be  dried  by 
I  this  plant.  To  insure  a  high  protein 
•  '•ntent  in  the  hay  these  grains  will  bo 
tut  before  heading.  In  addition  to  the 
higher  protein  value  the  plan  will  permit 


from  the  same  land  in  one  season.  Corn 
fodder  drying  is  another  of  the  products 
it  is  i)roposed  to  dry.  In  addition  to 
the  high  i)rotein  feed  ol)tained  by  t!>e 
Mason  System  there  is  an  important 
added  feature — as  by  the  drying  process 
all  weed  seeds  in  the  hay  when  cut  are 
sterilized  by  the  heat  and  thus  become 
unfit  for  reproduction." 

Leaving  this   plant   the   route  tlicn    led 
over    the    du     Pont     Highway,    througli 


Why  the  Philadelphia 

Selling  Plan  Has 

Been  Modified 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

President  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 


Tlie  first  duty  of  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting association  such  as  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  to 
appreciate  the  i)ossibility  aiul  realize  tlie 
limitations  of  the  market,  and  witii  this 
knowledge  govern  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  jiroiiuct  U>  the  end 
that  all  i)roducers  in  the  district  shall 
l)articipate  in  the  benefits  of  the  market 
to   the   greatest    extent. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  otticers  of  a 
cooperative   to   jilace    before   their   uieui- 


I— Guernsey  Bull  on  farm  of  W.  E.  Thompson,  Nassau,  Del.  «-...,     mi .      u      • 

2-Kent  County  4H  Calf  Qub.  at  Dairy  Rally  on  farm  of  E.  H.  Pennington,  near  Kennedyvdic,  Md.,  showmg 

Holstein  Cows  and  Calves.  u    ,     .     ii* . 

3  Visiting  Group  at  Hurlock  Plant  of  Harbison  Dairies,  Hurlock,  Md. 

4  Tnsogctinp  the  Tomato  Crop  of  Director  E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford,  Del.  t^  .     .„      kjii 
t&C^unty  4H^If  C^«b^t  the  Dairy  Rally,  on    the    farm    of    E.    R.    Pennington,   Kennedyv.IIe,   Md., 

showing    Guernsey   Cows    and   Calves. _ 


Townsend,  Smyrna  and  to  Brenford, 
Delaware,  where  a  brief  stop  was  made 
at  the  farm  of  K.  H.  D(»novan,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  associaticm.  After  visiting 
the  dairy  barn  the  cattle  being  in  the 
(ielfl,  an  inspection  was  made  of  Mr. 
D.Miovaiis  t(»mato  patch,  some  four 
acres,  which  indicated  a  high  yield. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  the  farm 
of  W.  E.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Nassau  Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  "The  Nassau 
Local",  Mr.  Thompson  said,  "is  now  in 


in  operation  six  full  years  previous  to 
the  recent  modification.  During  these 
years  our  producers  had  almost  unan- 
imously changed  their  methods  of 
dairying  so  that  practically  all  were 
year  round  dairymen.  This  had  rc- 
sidted  in  a  most  desirable  market  con- 
dition, and  the  production  of  milk 
throughout  the  year  was  fairly  closely 
iu  line  with  demand.  With  this  shift 
toward  increased  |)roduction  during  the 
tall  nu>nths,  the  spring  and  summer  sur- 
pluses were  largely  de- 
creased. So  even,  in 
fact,  was  the  production, 
one  month  with  another, 
that  scarcely  ten  per 
cent  of  the  year's  milk 
was  sold  at  surplus 
prices,  and  the  liighest 
production  of  .May  and 
•June  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  i>er  cent  greater 
than  production  in  the 
fall  months.  These  facts 
have  been  commented 
upon  far  and  wide  and 
really  stamp  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan  as 
one  of  the  outstanding 
succes.ses  in  the  coopera- 
tive   field. 

Having      secured      f<»r 
tlieir     members     a     sub- 
stantial Increase  in  price, 
whicli     became     eflFective 
just    preceding   the    basic 
period     last     year,     your 
officers   thought   it   advis- 
al»le  at  that  time  to  take 
c  \  e  ry         precautionary 
uu'asure      which      would 
lielp  t(»  protect  that  new 
price.     Having    in     mind 
what    had    happened    in 
other  markets, under  sim- 
ilar   circumstances  ,    and 
remembering  how  nearly 
an     over-production      of 
basic   milk   had   occurred 
-r         in    the   fall   of    1923,   and 
again   in   192i,   in   this   market,  they  felt 
it     necessary     to     limit     each     shipper's 
numthly  sales  of  basic  milk  to  the  am- 
ount that  he  had  averaged  in  the  fall  of 
1925.      This  change  commended  itself  at 
once   to   the   vast    majority   of  our  ship- 
j)ers,  especially  those  who  had  stabiliKed 
their  dairy  business  into  a  definite  and 


bership  ami)le  information  so  the  mem- 
bers can  intelligently  plan  their  individ- 
ii.il  operations  so  as  t(»  best  fit  in  with 
the  marketing  program.  The  market- 
ing policies  must  be  based  on  known 
fa<ts  of  present  conditions,  l)lended  witii 
the  history  of  previous  similar  situa- 
tions and  skillfully  wrought  into  plans 
for  the  future  so  that  the  important  prominent  all-the-year-round  part  of 
work  of  marketing  a  valuable  jierisbable  their  farm  operations.  To  them  was 
l)roduct  such  as  milk  may  go  on  with  given  l)y  this  arrangement  not  only  the 
the  least  disturbance,  avoiding  the  need  increased  returns  from  this  higher  price, 
of  stimulating  production   in   periods  of      but  also  a  i>rice  advantage  at  this  high- 


its  fourth  year     It  began  shipping  milk      shortage   and    restraining    i)roductu)n    m      er  level   over  i)r(»ducer6   with   less   regu 
to   the    Nassau    Grade    A    plant   of   the      periods  of  surplus.     We   know   full   well      *    -    "    -'"^-    ^-^•-    " 


Supplee- Wills- Jones      Milk      Co.,      with 
three   cans   of   milk,   now    its   shipments 
are  approximately  200  cans. 
"For   two   years    now    we   have   esta- 

(Continued  on  ptr-c  <>) 


that  any  important  change  in  ])lans 
resuls  in  disturbances  in  the  business 
of  the  i)roducer  and  a  conseipient  loss 
of   money. 

The  l>asic  and  surplus  plan   had   been 


lar  averages,  not  on  a  yearly  basis  as 
formerly,  but  over  such  i>eriod  of  time 
as  their  production  performance  and 
ctmtinued  favorable  market  conditions 
would    warrant. 

(rontinued  on  pRgre  ^) 
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Some  Observations  on  a  Survey  of  Membership 

Problems  of  Four  Large  Fluid  Milk  Cooperatives 

J.  W.  JONES,  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


This  study  is  one  of  u  series  in  mem- 
bership relations  which  the  Division  of 
Cooperative     Marketing     is     malting     in 
cooperation  with  some  of  the  State  Col- 
leges ot  Agricuiiure  iuciilcu  in  tlic  tcrr; 
tory  served  by  the  Association's  studied. 
Membership  problems   are  among  the 
most   difficult   problems   confronting   co- 
operative      associations.        Some       have 
claimed  that  the  difficulties  or  failures  of 
cooperatives  can  be  charged  to  the  mem- 
bership's failure  to   support  the  organi- 
zation    locally     and     intelligently     with 
volume  of    business    or   quality    of   pro- 
ducts   desired.     I    take   the   part   of   the 
member   however,   and   so   contend   that 
the   membership  of  cooperative   associa- 
tions has  often  given  greater  loyalty  to 
their  organization  than  its  management 
deserved,  that  it  has  often  shown  won- 
derful   ability    to    stand    punishment    in 
the  form  of  mistakes  or  lack  of  consider- 
ation   on    the   part   of   its    management, 
and  that  when  membership  fails  to  give 
loyalty     and      intelligent     support     the 
management   is   in   fault   for  not   giving 
good  service  or  the  information  that  will 
enable    the    membership    to    understand 
the  problems   and  the  real  situation   so 
well  that  it  can  give  intelligent  loyalty 
and    support    in    meeting    tlie    problems 
before  the  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  management 
can    for    a    time    get    away    with    poor 
service  in  the   beginning,   for  the  mem- 
bership is  usually  charitable  to  mistakes. 
It  can  get  away  with  it  later  on  for  a 
short    time    if    it    takes    the    trouble    to 
efficiently    mold   opinion.     The   thinking, 
or  opinions,  if  you  please,  of  the  mem- 
bership is  therefore  tlie  important  thing, 
for  opini«)ns   right   or   wrong,   determine 
action.     Thinking    and    opinions    of    the 
membership  is  based  on   information  or 
misinformation     from     some    source    or 
other,  and  in  the  absence  of  information 
from    the    management    the    meniber    is 
not  to  be  blamed  if  he  thinks  in  a  way 
objectionable    to    the    management    and 
detrimental  to  his   organization.    Some- 
times the  opposition  puts  out  "misinfor- 
mation which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 
But  even  so,  the  best  way  to  overcome 
propaganda    is     by     counter-propaganda 
based  on  facts  and  information  that  will 
stand  ti>e  test  of  time  because  it  is  true 
and  can    stand   huig   inspection. 

On  this  premise  these  membership 
studies  are  conducted  l»y  means  of  per- 
sonal interviews  with  members  of  the 
organizations  studied  and  with  non- 
members  residing  in  the  same  territory. 
We  are  interested  in  learning  what  the 
members  and  non-members  really  think 
about  these  cooperative  associations, 
their  hopes  for  their  accomplishments, 
their  disappointments,  their  criticisms, 
their  objections  to  the  management  or 
methods  of  operations,  and  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
milk.  The  information  secured  from 
these  studies  should  be  of  some  value 
in  formulating  educational  programs  by 
field  service  departments  and  possibly 
for     extension      work      in     cooperative 

marketing. 

Of  the  four  fluid  milk  associations 
stiidied  each  has  a  different  type  of  set- 
up and  perform  different  functions  in 
the  marketing  of  milk.     One  is  a  bar- 


gaining association  and  tlie  otiier  three 
carry  the  marketing  iintcess  one  or  more 
steps  further.  Three  make  deductions 
for  capital  purposes  and  use  certificates 
..t  :..ri«Kf orlrtnco  <)•■»  III   (if<>  -('('iiru  l)»>nrin£r 

interest  at  the  legal  rate.  These  three 
have  gone  tlirough  various  fornis  before 
assuming  the  form  of  organization  under 
which  they  now  operate.  Each  of  tlie 
organizations  is  the  dominant  group  in 
its  own  milk  shed  and  markets  most  of 
tlie  fluid  milk  sold  in  its  market. 

Tlie  results  of  tills  study  might  In- 
presented  in  dlflferent  ways;  a  compara- 
tive study  of  results  found  in  the  four 
associations  might  be  of  intwest  to 
some.  But  because  these  results  will  be 
published  later,  and  because  comparisons 
here  might  lie  invldi(»us,  and  because  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  I'rograiii 
Committee  that  this  is  Management 
Day  of  the  Dairy  Week,  I  have  chosen 
to  discuss  the  study  in  its  relation  to 
management  and  to  tiie  educational 
activities  of  the  organizations  and  to 
the  Agricultural  Extension  program  in 
cooperative  marketing,  as  revealed  in  the 
tabulation  of  about  750  schedules. 

It  is  easily  possllile  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  association  so  absorbed  in 
the  details  of  operation  and  the  problems 
inherent  in  its  own  job  that  it  loses  sight 
of  the  membership's  point  of  view  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  the  members 
with  adequate  information  regarding 
the  problems  and  tlie  affairs  of  the 
organization.  Sometimes  under  the.se 
conditions  the  field  service  and  editorial 
staff  is  left  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
organization  and  its  ojierations  or  is 
forbidden  to  give  out  much  of  what  it 
does  possess. 

The  schedules  used  in  the  study  of 
these  four  associations  were  adjusted  to 
local  conditions,  about  a  score  of  ques- 
tions were  used  in  all  the  .schedules. 
Among  these  were  such  questions  as:  — 
What  did  you  expect  the  organization 
to  accomplish? 

Has  it  accomplished  this? 
If  not,  why  not? 

What,  if  anything,  is  your  criticism  of 
tlie  organization? 

What  advantages  have  you  that  non- 
members  do  not  have? 

What  advantages,  if  any,  have  non- 
members  that  you  do  not  have 

What  mistakes  do  you  think  the  asso- 
ciation has  made? 

From  what  source  do  you  get  most 
information  about  the  association? 
—and  several  others.  You  will  notice 
hy  the  form  of  questions  that  we  were 
not  attemi)ting  to  teach  or  suggest,  but 
to  find  out  what  was  in  the  members' 
mind  sufficiently  well  that  he  could 
recall  it  on  short  notice. 

Let  us  analyze  the  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions.  One  of  the  first 
questions  "What  did  you  expect  the 
organization  to  accomplish?"  gave  the 
following  answers:  — 

382  answered  "better  price," 
184  "better  marketing  conditions." 
Now  I  wonder  which  of  those  answers 
you  believe  is  the  better  one?  58  gave 
"better  price"  as  a  secondary  answer  and 
I  like  those  fellows  better  than  if  they 
had  put  it  first.  Only  35  gave  "better 
marketing  conditions"  as  a  secondary 
answer. 


Now    cooperative   marketing    is   aimed 
at   securing   lietter  jirices   of  course,  but 
I    believe    it    would    be    easier    for    the 
management   of    a    cooperative    to    fulfill 
tiie  expectations  of  members  looking  for 
an    Improvement   in    marketing   methods, 
than   tiiose  whose  minds  were  i)rlmarily 
on  price.     One  of  my  reasons  for  saying 
tills  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  next 
(pieslion    "Has    it    accomplished    this?" 
Here   we   had   +42   "yes",   103   "no"    and 
129  "partly".     All  tlie  noes  of  two  asso- 
clatM»ns  were  found  in  the  price  group. 
Nt)w  jjrices  of  milk  are  higher  than  they 
were    when    any    of    these    a.ssoclations 
were     organized — or     higher    than     they 
were  five  years  ago.     But  after  all  price 
Is    a    relative    term    and    farms    know    it 
and    so    use   it.     Milk   at   $3.00   per    cwt. 
is  low  in  price  if  feeds  are  proportionally 
still    hlglier.     More    will    be    said    about 
l>ilce   further   on,   but   I    would   suggest 
thai    associations   having  a   high  percen- 
tage  of    menil)ers   thinking   in    terms   of 
lirice  altogether  would   do  well  to   have 
tlie   house   organ   and   the   other   educa- 
lional  agencies  refresh  the  minds  of  the 
members    as    to    the    improvements    in 
marketing  and   services   which   the   new 
l)lan   was   achieving   in   being   equitable, 
economical  and  generally   more  satisfac- 
tory. 

We  then  induced  the  member  to  think 
of  the  services  of  his  association  by  ask- 
ing   two    questions    "What    advantages 
have    you     that     non-members    do    not 
have?"   and   "What    advantages,   if   any, 
do   non-members   have  that   you  do  not 
have?"     You  will  notice  by  the  form  of 
questions    by    letting    the    member    see 
tliat  we  assumed  there  were  advantages 
in  belonging  to  the  association  and  that 
there   might   be   no   advantages   peculiar 
to    non-members    and    these    questions 
were    intended    to    see    what    was    the 
mental    content    at    the    time    on    these 
subjects.     In  other  words  it  was  believ- 
ed that  the  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions  taken    together    would    reveal    the 
quality    and    effectiveness    of    the    field 
service     or     informational     departments. 
Two  hundred  forty-two  of  these   mem- 
bers  said   they   had   no   advantage   over 
the  non-members.     One  hundred  two  of 
these    were    in    one    association    where 
about  the  same  rules  and   expenses  are 
imj)osed   on  members  and   non-members 
alike.     Elgiity  of  them   were  in  another 
which  lias  done  comparatively  little  edu- 
cational   and    field    service    work    among 
the    membership    and    in     which     some 
changes    in    policy    have    recently    been 
Inaugurated  before  the  membership  was 
educated  to  accept  them.     One  hundred 
eighty-eight   mentioned  "a  sure  market" 
as  the  first  advantage  they  had  over  the 
non-member,  while  twenty-six  gave  this 
as    a    .secondary    advantage.        Sixty-six 
gave  "sure  pay"  as  the  primary  advan- 
tage and  fifty-one  mentioned  it  as  second 
advantage.       Protection  in  weights  and 
tests  was  mentioned  first  as  an   advan- 
tage   by    sixty-three    and    twelve    men- 
tioned this  second. 

Only  forty-two  mentioned  "a  better 
price"  first  as  an  advantage  over  non- 
members  and  only  eighteen  suggested  it 
for  second  place.  This  is  natural,  for 
non-members  usually  get  as  much  for 
their  milk  as  members  and  in  some  cases 
more.       Members  with  their  mind  pri- 


marily on  price  therefore  are  less  likely 
to  appreciate  the  services  of  their  organi- 
zation. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What 
advantages,  if  any,  have  non-members 
that  you  do  not  have?"  three  hundred 
forty-eight  answered  "None".  One 
liundred  fifty-five  answered  "they  get 
more  money"  and  eighty-nine  said 
"They  have  no  expenses  or  dues",  prob- 
alily  iiavlng  In  mind  that  they  get  ■ 
higher  net  i)rice.  Sixty-six  said  "they 
can  do  as  they  please",  having  in  mind 
no  doubt  tlie  obligations  imposed  on 
members  by  the  contract. 

Considerable   discussion   might   be  de- 
voted to  the  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions and  the  conditions  revealed  therein 
if  time  permitted.    They  seem  to  me  to 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  membership  prob- 
lem  of  all   cooperatives    in   one   or   two 
ways.        Docs    the    maintenance    of    the 
organization  in  its  present  form  or  under 
present  policies  place  the  membership  at 
material     disadvantage     in     comparison 
with    non-members?     If    .so,    how    many 
of  these  disadvantages  could  be  removed 
by   a   change    in    form    on    our   policies? 
Members  cannot  be  expected  to  support 
indefinitely    an    organization    that    puts 
them  at  too  great  a  disadvantage  with 
non-members.       For    this    reason    I    am 
very   fond   of   saying   that    management 
should   have   interests   identical  with   the 
membership   and    not   deceive   itself   be- 
cause of  pet  ideas  or  jiersonal   interests 
and   maximum   service  at  minimum   ex- 
pense   should    be    the    only    aim.     Or   on 
the   other   hand:     How    many    of   these 
advantages    or    disadvantages    are    only 
fancies  on   the  i)art  of  the  memlier  and 
due  to  an  improper  understanding  of  the 
services     of     the     organization?        How 
many  of  them  would   vanish  with  com- 
jilete    information    wliicli   an   educational 
program     could      furnish?       These     are 
questions       tliat       organlzathms       must 
candidly    face    If    they    are    to    have   an 
enduring  membership. 

For    the    imrpose    of    finding    out    the 
members'     complaints     if    he    had     any, 
two    questions    were    carried    in    all   the 
schedules:— "What   if  anytlilng   is   your 
criticism      of     the     organization?"      and 
"What  mistakes  do  you  think  the  asso- 
ciation has  made?"     Four  hundred  four- 
teen   said    they     had     no    criticism.        I 
think   tliat   is  a   remarkable  showing  for 
the    membershii).     Only    one   association 
had   less    than    half   tlie    members   inter- 
viewed  so    answering.     'I'here   were  few 
of  the  criticisms  that   were  common   . 
till    four    of    the    organlzation.s,    but    I'm 
convinced  by  tlie  nature  of  the  criticisms 
suggested   that    most   of  them   could   be 
removed   by   giving   full   information   to 
the    members.     In    fact,    lack    of    infor- 
mation was  one  of  the  more  numerous 
answers. 

When  asked  regarding  mistakes  of  the 
associations  two  hundred  .seventy-four 
answered  "none"  and  two  hundred  eleven 
said  "I  don't  know",  so  you  see  less  than 
half  registered  com])laints  there.  Some 
of  these  said  "n<me",  or  no  more  than 
could  be  expected  of  an  organization  so 
situated."  Taking  together  the  mis- 
takes and  criticisms  that  were  suggested 
— many  things  called  mistakes  by  the 
members  were  plainly  criticisms— they 
(Continued  on  psg«  12) 


Why  Phllada.  Selling 
Plan  Has  Been  Modidfied 


How  the  Modified  Plan 
Affects  Individual  Shipper 


(Continued  from  page   1) 


The   basic  and   surplus   plan   as  prac- 
ticed before  192(>  had  been  a  very  profit- 
able   instrument    to    our    producers.     It 
placed  the  proper  emphasis  on  fall  pro- 
duction   and    protected    the    stable    or- 
ganized   producers    against    sharp    price 
declines   during   the   surplus   season.     In 
other    markets    it    had    to    be    modified 
from    time    to    time    because    it    placed 
too    much    emphasis    on   fall   production 
and   not  enough   on   regular  production. 
This  fact  was  also  beginning  to  become 
apparent    in    the    Philadelphia    market. 
I  A  tendency  was  developing  toward  the 

he  production  of  fall  milk  in  excess  of  de- 

mand and  not  enough  for  the  demand 
at  other  seasons.  Our  individual  farm 
records  show  that  many  of  our  pro- 
ducers were  actually  shipping  more  milk 
in  October,  November  and  December 
than  they  could  maintain  during  the 
other  months  of  the  year.  It  was  this 
fact,  plus  the  danger  of  attracting  mar- 
ginal dairymen  into  the  market,  that 
prompted    the    plan    of    continuing    the 

1925  averages   when    the   1926   price   in- 
crease  became  effective. 

Notwithstanding  appeals  from  the 
officers  to  produce  an  average  amount 
each  month,  the  actual  performances  of 
our  farmers  as  a  result  of  continuing 
to   the   1925  averages   during  the  fall  of 

1926  were    considerably    different    from 
those   anticipated.     Very   many   shippers 
failed  to  produce  as  much  milk  as  they 
were    entitled    to,    at    the    basic    price. 
Just   what   the.se  shippers   had   in   mind 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  although  probably 
they    felt    it    useless    to    produce    winter 
milk,    even    at   the    higher    price,    when 
they  were  assured  of  being  able  to  sell 
their   next   spring  and   summer  produc- 
tion  at    basic   price,   provided   they    did 
not  exceed  their  1925  average.  This  was 
contrary  to  expectations  and  public  an- 
nouncements   of    the    officers,    when    it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  use  of  1925 
averages.        There    was    no    thought    at 
that  time  of  taking  any  steps  to  reduce 
basic  production.     The  only  object  was 
to  set  up  enough   restriction  to  prevent 


been  decidedly  unfavorable  for  ice 
cream  consumption,  the  main  outlet  for 
surplus  milk.  General  business  and 
labor  conditions  also  lack  the  snap  and 
vigor  of  recent  years. 

These     facts,     taken     together,     have 
made  the   market  very  sensitive,  and  at 
times   it    has   been   difficult   to   maintain 
the  favorable  price  which  has  prevailed 
for   the    past   year.     In   fact,   the   minor 
adjustments   which   have  eliminated  the 
ten    per    cent    additional    basic    milk    in 
July   and    August,  and  the   15%   in  Sep- 
tember, have  been  more  than  warranted 
by    market    conditions    and    will,    in    the 
end,     profit     our     producers     far     nmre 
through     stabilizing     the     market     and 
maintaining  the  present  basic  price  than 
would    a    few    pounds    additional    basic 
milk    which   these    features    of   the   plan 
would    have    returned    had    they    stood 
unmodified.     Our  producers   have   really 
had    the    advantage    since    the    first    of 
the  year  of  all  that  this  feature  of  the 
plan    originally   provided.     In    being   al- 
lowed the  higher  of  the  '25  or  '26  aver- 
ages, the  majority  of  shippers   have  re- 
ceived      substantial      advantage      right 
through    the    surplus    sea.son. 

Moreover,     reports     for     May,     June, 
July   and   August,   filed   with   the   Asso- 
ciation   by   the   buyers   of   a    large   per- 
centage of  the  milk,  establish  clearly  the 
necessity   of   eliminating,   as   announced, 
the    respective    per    cents    of    additional 
basic     milk.     Records     show     our     pro- 
ducers  have  received  basic  price  for  all 
milk   which   the  dealers   have   been   able 
to  sell   in  the   bottle  or   as  table  cream 
and    the    insistence    that    the    additional 
per  cents  be  paid   for  during  the  sum- 
mer  months   would  have  placed  such   a 
burden   on  the  buyers  as   might  readily 
lead  to  a  break  in  our  price,  certainly  a 
result    that    everyone    wishes    to    avoid. 
The  main  object  of  these  additional  per 
cents  has  always  been  to  encourage  our 
shippers   to   prepare   for   the   production 
of    their    fall    averages.     Not    only    our 
own  market  conditions  as  shown  above, 
but  the  dairy  situation   over  the  entire 


It  is  important  that  every  member  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion understand  very  clearly  both  the 
purpose  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
application  of  the  so-called  "basic  and 
surplus  plan"  and  its  effect  on  the  prices 
to  be  received  by  each  individual  ])ro- 
ducer  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  membership  at 
iiiis   liiuc. 

Each  producer  should  arrange  so  that 
his  production  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1927  shall  be  in 
line  with  his  regular  production.  In 
other  words,  each  producer  must  make 
a  basic  quantity  this  fall  which  will  be 
used    in    estalilishing    the    basic    average 


riie  iiiii)ortant  fact  to  renieiiilier  is  that 
tills  fairs  proihictioii  will  ligiire  jinnii- 
Inently  in  the  establisluiu-nt  of  future 
basic  quantities  and  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  as.sociation  to  provide  in  its  arrange- 
ments that  each  year's  basic  quantity 
shall  thus   be  used  in   the  future. 

One  important  reason  which  pronq)- 
ted  the  directors  to  provide  for  using 
the  average  of  two  or  more  years  in  the 
establishment  of  a  basic  quantity  was 
because  it  was  found  that  oftentimes, 
due  to  sltuathms  over  which  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  had  no  control,  his  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  pro- 
duction for  one  year  might  be  much 
below  his  average,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
more  fair  to  use  the  average  of  two  or 


to  set   up  enougn   rcMin-n""    «•"  !'•-■- -  ,         ,     .     i -i-i  ,    „* 

.  big  over-production  which  mi.ht  take      country    points    to    the    des.rah.hjy    of 

"  '  -.  .  .1.1? II       U^tr^fa      nlnnninDT      tO      Ul- 


away  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  the  price 
Increase  effective  September.  16th. 
These  results,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  substantially  reduce  the  producti«.n 
of  milk  during  these  months,  even  be- 
low that  maintained  in  1925,  and  in 
January   of  this   year  the   total  produc- 


thinking  well  before  planning  to  in- 
erease  milk  production  over  what  has 
l)een  maintained  in  the  pa.st.  Butter  in 
storage  is  now  greater  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Moreover,  the  production  of 
butter,  cheese  and  other  manufactured 
dairy    products,    has    increased    rapidly 


January   oi   ims   year   mc    v.m,».    , ..,,..         j    :*.    „„«,    h*.«rins   to 

,i„n   o,    n„.k    hy    farn,s   selling  on  the      since    Apr,      st    and  .now   beg  no 


Inter-State  plan,  was  nine  per  cent  be 
low  that  of  January  1926.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  our  .shippers  failed  quite 
.seriously  to  maintain  their  fall  produc- 
tion 


appear  that  the  total  production  of  1927 
will  be  substantially  above  that  of  any 
year  since  1924'. 

Indications   are   that   production   costs 
during   the   coming  winter  months   may 


Our  shippers   should    now   arrange   to  average  slightly  higher  than  durmg  the 

avoiS    rep       •  n    of   allowing    their    fall  winter    of    1926-1927.     Feed    prices    con 

prodiicth  n    to   decrease   as    in    1926,   for  tinue  slightly  higher  than  one  year  ^g. 
'""  crop,  when  cured  without 

such   practices   always   bring   about    big  The  1927  haj   crop, 

summer    surpluses.     From    a    point     in  »-  '"^'V^""'  ^^J^'^^  '"^.'^r  for 

January   this   year  9';v    below   that  of  a  very    good    one,    but    the    V^^J^f^^^J 

vear  ago,   productum   piled    up   until   in  corn,  as  announced  by  the  Umted  States 


May  it  was  more  than  21 9^  greater  than 
May    1926,    and    continued    during    June 
19%     higher    than     the    previous    June. 
Figures  are  even  more  striking  for  July, 
being    35%-    above    the    July   production 
of  1926.     There  is  every  indication  that 
this    higher    production     has    continued 
through  August.     Good  i)astures  account 
for   some   of   this    increase    but    not    all. 
In    addition    to   this    unusual   change    in 
practice,    cool    and    rainy    weather    dor- 
ing    the    surplus    season    has    tended    to 
hold   down   Imltled   milk   sale.s   npd    has 


Department     of     Agriculture     and     the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  but  71%  of  a  full  crop  for 
the   I'nited  States  as  a  whole  and  69%) 
for     Pennsylvania.    These    figures     con- 
trast   sharply  with   the   average  for  the 
past    five   years   of  85%.    The   Pcnn.syl- 
vania    shortage    under    the    1926   crop    is 
.-stimated     at     14,000,000    bushels.     The 
corn   situation   may  be  improved  by  an 
nnusual  postponement  of  the  first  frost 
date,   but,  on   the  other  hand,  an   early 
(Continned  on  page  8) 


The  Inter-State  Basic  and 

Surplus  Plan  For  1928 

The   following   is   an    application    of   our   nutliod    of   (Utcrmining 

producers'  basic  and  surplus  quantities  to  apply   for  the  remainder 

of  1927  and  for  the  year  1928: 

l-That  the  present  basic  quantity  of  all  farmers  shipping  to 
cooperating  dealers  shall  be  used  in  making  payments  for  the 
remainder  of   1927. 

2-That  to  determine  basic  quantities  to  be  used  for  p;iyment  of  milk 
purchased  during  1928,  the  following  method  shall  apply,  except 
in  cases  where  special  arrangements  have  already  been  made 
by  individual  buyers.  Determine  tlie  average  quantity  shipped 
by  each  produceV  during  October,  Nov<-mber  and  Deceinb. 
1927,  and  add  to  this  average  the  present  basic  quantity  of 
each  producer,  dividing  by  two  the  sum  obtained. 

.S-Everv  producer  whose  herd  is  tested  for  tuberculosis  after  ,Ian- 
uar;  1^  1927,  shall  be  paid  in  accorcUnce  with  his  l>--nt  ^'-- 
quantitv  for  the  balance  of  1927  and  during  the  year  L'-S^;.^- 
cept  when  the  producer  prefers  to  have  his  basic  quantity 
determined  in  accordance  with  Section  2. 
4-Any  new  .shipper  starting  after  October  1,  1927  is  to  ^e  iva.d 
on  a  basis  o  70%  basic  and  -M)"'  surplus  of  each  months  sh.p- 
on  a  o.isis  i,..i..,„..-    of    19'>7       During    192S    he   shall    be 

ment   during   the    balanti    ot    i.'-<.      J^'""*-  ^    ,,       .-   .,,,. 

allowed    a    basic    quantity    determined    by   ^^^^^^^    ''''\^^^     ,\'  ' 
average  amount   shipped    during   October,    November   and    De 

cember,  1927. 

4A-In  the  case   of  a  shipper  starting  to  ship   after  .humary   fir.  , 
,927,  and  one  who  was  paid  on  a  basis  «>    h  ss    ban  .  )  pre. 
basic   and   thirtv   per   cent,   surplus,  .starting   October    first   an. 
continuing  through  November  and  December,  '-  s  wd     n-  pa 
70   per   cent,    basic    and    :iO   per   cent,   surplus.      His    b.isu    tor 
lP28^shall  be  established  by  taking  his  »;•»»  r'^'TS^r^O  m 
for  October,  November  and   Deeeinbcr     1927,  added  to    '  >    n^r 
cent,  of  his  full  production  for  that  period  and  divided  by  tNO. 

.5-Any  new  producer  .starting  after  January  1,  1928,  .shall  establish 
a  basic  cpiantitv  for  that  year  according  to  agrecMnent^ 


on  which  payments  will  be  made  to  him 
for    the    next    twelve    months.     As    an- 
nounced   in    the    Review    for    July,    the 
]>resent    liasic   quantity   will    be    used    In 
making  payments  during  the  remainder 
of  1927  and  that  for  next  year  the  basic 
quantity    to    be    used    for    making    pay- 
ments  shall   be   obtained   by   taking  the 
average    of    the    present    basic    quantity 
of  eacli   producer  and  the  average   pro- 
duction of  the  three  fall  mouths  of  1927. 
For   instance,   if  Mr.   Jones   has   a   pres- 
ent  basic   average   of   5000   pounds,   this 
shall  be  used  as  his  basic  quantity  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1927;   if  his  aver- 
age   production    for    the   three    months, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1927, 
is  7000  pounds,  then   the  basic   average 
which   he  establishes  to  be  used   during 
1928    will    be   the    average   of    5000   and 
7000    pounds,    or    6000   pounds. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisii.ns  in 
the  new  arrangement  to  cover  si>ecial 
eases,  l)ut  these  are  not  important  to 
the    rank    and    file    of   our    membership. 


more  years.  It  will  lie  noted  that  next 
year  farmers  have  the  acUled  advantage 
of  having  the  higher  of  the  1925  and 
|!126  basic  quantities  to  use  in  averag- 
ing   with    the    1927    fall    production. 

Tlie    question    arises,- what    will    be 
the  total  (luaiitity  of  the  milk  produced 
by  all  of  the  milk  producers  in  tiie  IMiil- 
ndelphiii  Milk  Shed  during  October,  No- 
vember   and    December,    1927?     Will    it 
he    more   or    less    than    in    1926?     Than 
in    1925?     Wliatever    it    is,    the    amount 
of  this  produeti(m  will   largely  infiuencc 
the  success   of  the   .\ssociation   manage- 
ment in  selling  the  milk  of  Its  meiubers 
to    the    very    best    advantage    next    year 
and   thereafter.     This    fact    is    now    gen- 
erally understood  by  our  members.     Kut 
perhai>s  all  of  our  memliers  do  not  ap- 
preciate  their  personal    responsibility    in 
relati.m   to   the   market.     The  total  pro- 
duction   during    each     of    the     so-called 
"basic"  months  is  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual totals  as  produced  by  each  pro- 
ducer during  these  months. 
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Continued  cool  weather  lias  resulted 
in  low  average  temperatures  almost 
tlirouphout  the  month  of   August. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  month 
record  low  temperatures  were  reached 
in  the  Middle  and  North  Atlantic 
States.  The  government  reports  the 
coolest  August  for  twenty-three  years. 
From  York,  Pa.,  according  to  weather 
statistics  a  trace  of  snowfall  was  re- 
jiorted  during  the  closing  week  of  the 
month,  with  temi)eratures  down  to  4-8 
degrees.  During  the  same  period  the 
teuii)erature  in  Philadelphia  fell  to  51 
degrees. 

Heavy  gales  and  high  winds  were  also 
reported  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  in  some  sections  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Taken  on  the  whole  .\ugust  tempera- 
tures have  had  a  retarding  effect  on  the 
growth  of  corn  and  other  small  grains 
although  for  the  most  part  this  month 
has  been  very  favorable  for  pasture 
conditions. 


Officers  and  members  of  Locals 
tliroughout  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
sitoidd  begin  planning  now  for  the 
Eleventh  Anntial  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  28th  and  20th,   1927. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Oth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Every  Local  of  the  Association  should 
be  represented  by  official  delegates  and 
by  as  many  individual  members  as 
possible. 

Blank  Proxy  Forms  have  been  sent 
to  the  officers  of  the  Locals  as  usual  but 
every  jwssible  member  should  attend. 
Learn  what  your  association  is  doing. 
Learn  its  plans  for  the  future  and  then 
plan  for  the  best  possible  cooi)eration  in 
the  field  so  that  the  membership  on  the 
whole  can  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  its 
work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  the  mem- 
bers own  meeting.  Do  your  part  in 
attending  and  taking  part  in  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  organization. 


Sell  the  cripple,  defective,  and  poor- 
producing  cows  and  give  those  that  re- 
main a   little   more   feed. 


Is  there  any  doubt 
in  your  mind? 

Just  to  emphasize  the  point 
—  Do  you  fully  understand 
the  proposed  plan  for  estab- 
Hshing  vour  Basic  Average — 
under  the  1927-1928  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan  of  establish- 
ing your  basic  average? 

If  you  do  not — inform  the 
President  or  Secretary  of 
vour  Local,  or   any  Director 

V#A.  KJM.Ak^\^^fM.  V/ A.  VAA«^      A,   ft.  «_>vJ  VK' &t>4  V  «  Vy  «  <  ^ 

who  in  turn  can  call  a  meet- 
ing and  have  some  one  from 
the  Philadelphia  office  attend 
and  explain  the  various  de- 
tails. 

Plans  for  these  meetings 
should  be  made  at  once  to 
insure  satisfactory  date. 


21st  Xational  Dairv  Show 

« 

Tlie  21st  annual  National  Dairy  Show, 
will  be  held  this  year  in  connection  witii 
the  Tri-State  Fair,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
October  15th  to  22nd. 

There  will  be  the  usual  exhil)ition  of 
dairy  cattle,  including  Ayrshires,  Thrown 
Swiss,  Guernseys,  Holsteins,  and  .Fer- 
.seys,  in  the  various  clas.ses. 

Awards  will  also  be  made  for  comity 
clas.ses,  special  breedings,  tyi)e  and  pro- 
duction awards,  Herdmens  ])ri/es,  etc. 

From  present  indications  tl'c  exhibit 
promises  to  be  an  extensive  one. 

The  exhibit  takes  the  ])lace  of  the 
usual  demonstration  heretofore  staged  in 
connection  with  the  National  Milk  Dis- 
tributors and  National  Ice  Cream  Man- 
ufacturers Exhibition  which  this  year 
are  being  held  at  other  individual 
places. 


Match  Care 

Watch  a  good  woodsman  lifrlit  his  pi])e. 
He  shakes  the  match  out,  feels  it  witli 
his  finger,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  will 
l)reak  it  in  two  and  then  look  for  a  safe 
jilace  to  throw  it.  A  match  can  not  be 
broken  with  ease  and  safety  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  out,  and  a  match  that  is 
thoroughly  out  can  not  start  a  fire.  The 
carelessly  flipped  match  is  responsible 
for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  dis- 
astrous fires  both  in  city  and  forest. 
When  you  have  finished  liglitiug  your 
pipe,  your  cigar,  or  cigarette  break  the 
match  in  two  pieces,  cautions  the  F<irest 
Service  of  the  L'nited  States  Dejjartmenl 
of    Agricidture. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  January  17-20 

The  twelfth  annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show  will  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  January  17,  18,  19  and  20, 
1928.  This  date  was  recently  approved 
by  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission, upon  recommendation  by  the 
General  Committee  which  represents 
more  than  25  farmers'  organizations,  tlie 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Show    Healthy    Cattle    Onlv 

Showing  at  both  local  and  .state  fairs 
offers  an  excellent  method  of  advertis- 
ing and  helps  in  establishing  a  market 
for  surplus  cattle.  All  animals  to  be 
exhibited  should  be  tubercidin-tested 
and  in  good  health.  Selection  should 
be  made  on  type  and  condition,  while 
vigor  and  good  size  for  their  age  also 
should  be  considered  in  choosing  the 
younger  entries. 
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Continued  cool  wcatlier  alm<»st 
throughout  the  month  of  August  has 
had  a  marked  influence  on  lioMi  produc- 
tion  aiui   consumption. 

The  plentiful  rainfall  together  with 
the  moderate  ten)i)erature  have  resulted 
in  si)lendid  pastures  tliroughout  nu)st 
sections  of  tiie  Philadelpiiia  Milk  Shed 
and  the  result  has  been  a  sustained  flow 
of  milk.  On  tlie  other  hand  the  same 
conditions  have  markedly  retarded  con- 
sum])tion.  This  has  l)een  especially 
noticeable  in  tlie  demand  for  ice  cream, 
which  is  far  below  normal. 

Supi)lies  on  the  whole  have  been 
materially  in  excess  of  the  basic  average 
and  also  in  many  cases  dealers  have  not 
iteen  able  to  sell  all  the  basic  milk  as 
fluid   milk  and  table  cream. 

The  i)lan  of  eliminating  for  this  year 
the  customary  10  per  cent  advance  in  the 
l)asie  quantity  in  July  and  August  and 
the  15  jH-r  cent  in  Sei>teml)er  lias  iieen 
an  imi)nrtant  factor  in  stabilizing  the 
situation  during  the  juist  month. 

July  Market  Prices 

Cirade  li  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content  (basic  cpumtity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b..  Philadelphia, 
during  August  is  (pioted  at  $:{.29  per 
hundred   pound.s. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  cpiau- 
tity  average),  three  i)er  cent,  l)utterfat 
content,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations, 
in  the  51-()0  mile  zone,  during  August  is 
(pioted  at  .^^2.71  per  hundrt-d  ]iounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differential  and 
freight  rate  variations  ajiplying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are 
shown  by  quotations  on  i>age  5,  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review. 


Tlie  price  for  Cla.ss  I  surplus  milk, 
for  .July,  three  i)er  cent  butterfat  con- 
lent,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.57 
jH-r  hundred  ])()unds.  F'or  f.  o.  h.  Phila- 
delphia delivery,  this  price  is  quoted  at 
>!2.1t  ])er  iiuudred  pounds,  or  i.65  cents 
per  (piart. 

August   Butter  Market 
I'he  demand  for  butter  has  been  fairly 
regular   throughout   the   month    notwith- 
standing   tiie    marked    increase    in    stor- 

jifrc  titor'lfw  'rh<»  i>ttiniat*»rl  tot«1  hold- 
ings on  August  27  in  the  l-nited  States 
was  1()2,251,000  pounds  as  compared  to 
!:i9,l(>;},00(>   ])ounds   one    month    ago. 

Storks  in  the  2(i  leading  cities  on 
August  27  aggregated  116,0.'3.'3,0(H)  pounds 
a'^  conijiared  to  102,711,000  pounds  on 
July  .-nst,  and  10.5,1()2,000  pounds  on 
August  27,  1926. 

The  increa.se  during  the  past  month 
was  somewhat  heavier  than  generally 
exj)ected  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
tlie  market,  particularly  late  in  the 
month  has  been  comi)aratively  well 
maintained    by   consumer   buying. 

The  price  of  butter  during  the  month 
has  been  strong.  Quotation  of  92  score 
solid  i)acked  butter.  New  York  City, 
opened  at  40^  cents,  there  was  a  gradual 
u|>ward  trend  during  the  first  two  weeks 
when  Hi  cents  was  reached,  then  a  tem- 
porary reaction  to  41  cents.  The  market 
then  steadily  advanced,  closing  at  the 
rnd    of  the    month   at   44   cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which 
.\ugust  surplus  was  based  was  com- 
jMited  to  be  .41(il  cents  per  pound  as 
compared  with  .4188  cents  per  pound 
one   month   ago. 


^ 


Eleventh  Annual    Meeting 


OF  TIIK 


Inter-Stale 
Milk   Producers   Association 


TO  1»K  lll<:i^l>    IN    THK 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN  HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

NOVEMBER    THE    28th    and    29th,    1927 

THK  MKMBKRSHIP  AT  LARGK 
IS  INVITED 

Every  Intcr-Statc  Local  Should  Send  Accredited  Delegates 

Annual    Banquet    November     28th,      1927 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES 


JJ 


Cold   St()ra<4't'   ll()l(lin<j:.s 

Increased  cold  storage  stocks  of 
l»oultry,  meats,  butter  and  eggs  on 
August  1  as  compared  with  the  same 
date  last  year  are  reported  i>y  tlie 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  l''/<'onomics. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Total  holdings  of  frozen  poultry,  in- 
cluding broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  fowls, 
turkeys  and  miscellaneous  poultry  are 
placed  at  42,302,000  against  .35,79;r,000 
pounds  August  1,  192fi,  and  a  five-year 
average   of  38,973,000  pounds. 

Meat  stock.s,  including  beef,  iiork, 
lamb  and  mutton  totaled  944,459,000 
pounds     August     1     against     747,-587,000 


on  Food  Show  Increase 

pounds  last  August  and  a  five-year  av- 
erage  of  848,058,000   pounds. 

H(»lding  of  creamery  butter  aggre- 
gated 145,146,000  pounds  compared  with 
l.'U, 152,000  last  year,  and  stocks  of  case 
eggs  were  10,737,(KK)  cases  against 
9,845,000  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Anu'rican  cheese  supplies  are  smaller 
with  (>7,089,000  pounds  compared  with 
7.3,681,000   pounds    a    year    ago. 

Frozen  pork  supplies,  with  214,428,000 
jiounds  on  August  1,  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  last  year's  supply  of  1.33,104,- 
000.  Frozen  beef  has  declined  from 
23,509,000  jjounds  last  year  to  an 
August  1  stock  of  18,615,000  pounds. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA 

The   basic   price   quott'd   Itclosv   tor   AukiisI, 
the   uveraKe   basic   (niaiitity    established    for   eacli    producer. 
l)ie   basic  amount,   tlie   surplus   iiriccs   (|iiotcd    In-low   for  the 

Beginning  with  January,    li»27,   the  basic  (|uantily  will 


SELLING   PLAN 

I!»27,    is    to    l)e    paid 
For   nil 


average    basic    quantity    established 
1926. 

These  (|uotations  are   based 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  eacl 


in    October.     .Novenilicr 


by   Cdoperaliiig  dealers   on 

milk    ItouKJit    ill   excess   of 

nioiith   of  Auuust     are     to    be    paid. 

be  esfiblishcd   by   using  the   higher 

and    I)e(enil)er    .jf    eitlier    1U25    or 


on    W'/r 
I    half    le 


butterfat 


leriat    milk   and  a    dilTci-cntial   of    \   cents   for  each 
ntli   |),.int   up  or  down   and  are   for  .Ul   railroad   points. 
(Inland    stations    carry   differentials    subject    to    local    ariMiitenients  ) 

INTER-STATE    MILK   PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 
This   price   list    is   issued   with    the    understanding   it    is   ii(>t    to   the   producers 
buyers  using  it  as  a   basis  of  payiueiit   to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto 
ing   contributions   and   jiayments: 

(1)      To    the    Philadeljihia    Interstate    Dairy    Council    2c    iier 
of  all   milk   purchased   from   any    producer   at    price    listed   hereon. 


iiul    that    all 
make  the   follow 


iiif      ^  11  I  tri  -  .  *t  rl  1 1' 


per 


lier 


100  pounds 
100  pounds 
100    pounds 


(■16»4 

(4()'/2 

(40',i 


quarts) 
quarts) 
quarts) 


..iiit\     1   iiMiui-crs       .vssociaiion     'Zv 

of  all  milk   bought   from  members   of  .said   Association. 

(.3)      To    the    Philadelphia    Interstate    Dairy    (  ouncil    2 
of   all   milk   bought   from   other   producers   at    price   listed   hereon. 

The   funds   .so  derived  are   to  be   used   by  th,-  recipients   for  iin|>r..ving  standards  of  qualitv 
in    production   and    distribution    of   mill.-    in    .he    Philadelohi-.    Milk    Shed:    for    im|.rnveirent   and 

d   tor  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 


BASIC    PRICE 

August 

F.  O.   B.    Philadelphia 
GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Test  Per 

per   cent.  loo    lbs. 

A.  $:{.2S> 

••<.05  :i.;n 

•t.i  ;».:{:5 

■t.ir.  \\.:\-, 

:j.2  :<.:{7 

3.2.".  :».:ii) 

3.3  a. 41 
3.35  ;».4:i 

3.4  ;{  45 
3.45  :{.47 
3..1  ;j  49 
3.55  .-5.51 

3.6  ;<.58 
3  Go  :{.55 

3.7  3.57 

3.75  M.59 

3.8  .{.61 
3.85  8.(5:5 

3.9  8  65 
3.95  8.07 

4.  .8  69 

4.05  3.71 

4.1  3.78 
4.15  8.75 

4.2  8.77 
4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4.35  3.83 

4.4  3.85 
■t  •»5  3.87 

4.5  3.89 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  3.97 

4.76  3.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.08 

4.9  4  0.5 
4.95  4.07 

5.  4  09 

When   milk    is  not   tested,   the   price  f 

I'hiladelphia   is  8  cents   per  quart. 

AUGUST    SURPLUS   PRICE 

F.  O.   B.   PhUadelpbia 


I'l 

per 


ce 
Ml 

7.1 

7  1 

7.15 

7  2 

7.2.-> 

7.3 

7.35 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4.-> 

7..-. 

7.55 

7.6 

7.(i5 

7.65 

7.7 

7.7.". 

7.8 

7.85 

7  9 
7.9.'. 
8. 

H. 

«  05 
8.1 

8  15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.3 
«.8  5 
8  4 
8.45 
8  5 

8  5.-. 
8.6 

8.65 

8.7 

8.7.-. 

o.     b. 


Test 

Class    1 

Her  cent 

j.er    100    lbs. 

per   ot. 

3. 

$2.14 

4.G 

3.05 

2.16 

4  65 

3.1 

2.18 

4.7 

3.15 

2.20 

4.75 

3.2 

2.22 

4.75 

3.25 

2.24 

4.8 

3.3 

2.26 

4  «.-. 

3.35 

2.28 

4  9 

3.4 

2.30 

4.9". 

3.45 

2.32 

5. 

3.5 

2.34 

5.05 

3  55 

2.36 

5.05 

3.6 

2.38 

6.1 

3.65 

2.40 

5.15 

3.7 

2.42 

5.2 

3.75 

2.44 

5,25 

3.8 

2.46 

5.3 

8.85 

2.48 

5.35 

3.9 

2.50 

5.35 

3.95 

2.52 

5.4 

4. 

2.54 

5.45 

4.05 

2.56 

5.5 

4.1 

2.58 

5.55 

4.15 

2.60 

5  6 

4.2 

2,62 

5.65 

4.25 

2.64 

5.65 

4.3 

2.66 

5.7 

4.35 

2.68 

5.75 

44 

2.70 

5.8 

4.45 

2.72 

5.85 

4.5 

2.74 

8.0 

4.55 

2.76 

5.96 

4.6 

2.78 

5.95 

4.65 

2.80 

fi. 

4.7 

2.82 

6.05 

4  75 

o  a| 

6.1 

4.8 

2.86 

6.15 

4.(<5 

2.8S 

6.2 

4.9 

2.90 

6.25 

4.95 

2.92 

6.25 

5. 

2.94 

6.3 

SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
4%  at  all  receiving  stations 
1 


1926 

Class 

July 

1.96 

AiUust 

1.96 

Se|>teinber 

2.10 

October 

2.21 

.N'ovember 

2.37 

December 

2.59 

1927 

•'anuary 

2.37 

February 

2.43 

March 

2.36 

April 

2.43 

•May 

2.07 

June 

2.01 

July 

1.98 

Auguit 

1.97 

Class 


II 


1.97 
2.02 
1.96 
2.02 
1.72 
1.67 


BASIC  PRICE 

August 
Ceil  It -y  Receiving  Stations 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

CuotatioMs    are    at    railroad   i.oints.      In 
stations    carry    differentials    subject     to 
arr.iimements. 

Prices      are      less      freit;lit      and      receiving 
station    cliari;es. 


ImikI 
ocal 


I  I 

•>  I 

81 

4  1 

51 

61 

7  1 

HI 

9  1 

1(11 

1  I  1 

121 

181 

14  1 

I'l 

171 

IHl 
l'»l 

201 

211 

•  >.>, 

231 
-M  1 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


.Miles 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

t<. 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


lo    incl. 
20 

80  ■  • 

40  " 

50  " 

(-0  " 
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AUGUST 


Kreicht  Kales 
100  lbs. 
.268 
.283 
.80:: 
.:il8 
.833 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.899 
.4  I  1 
.4-4 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.4H0 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.5:15 
.540 
.550 
55H 
.566 
.576 
.5H1 
.500 
.fioo 

SURVLUS 


Price 

8%     iiiilk 

.$2. 79 

2.77 

2  75 

2.74 

2.72 

2.71 

2.69 

2.68 

2.67 

2  66 

2.64 

2.6:5 

2.62 

2.61 

2.60 

2.58 

2.58 

2.57 

2.55 

2.55 

2  54 

••  .-.•' 

2. 52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2  4S 
2  46 
2  46 


PRICE 


At  All  Receiving   Stations 

Class    I 


Test 

:i.o5 

8.1 
8.15 
3.2 
.8.25 

:'..;( 

8.85 

8.4 

8.45 

:!.5 

8.55 

:i.6 

:!.65 

3.7 

8.75 

3.8 

8. 85 

:i.9 

:i.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4:55 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4  55 

4.6 

4.05 

4.7 

4.75 

4.« 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


per     100 

$1.57 

1,59 

I 


lbs. 


61 
1.6:5 
1,65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.78 
75 
77 
79 
81 
«:t 
85 

H7 
89 
1.91 

1.9:5 

1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.08 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.1:5 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2  28 
2.25 


2.29 
2.:51 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 


GRADE    B 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF 
OR  MARKET  MILK 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F  O.K.  station    50    mile 

(|uait    Philii.      zone   per   cwl. 


1920 
I  a  Hilary    1 
January 
February 
March 
Ai.ril 
May 
•lune 
.Iiily 
August 
SejiteiMlier 
Septeniber 
October 
N'ovember 
December 

1927 
Januf.ry 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Jane 
July 
August 


15 
16-81 


I    t 
Hi 


to 


6.8 
(i.3 
6.8 
6.3 

e.a 

5.8 
5.8 
6» 
6.3 
«>.:{ 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


SEPTEMBER  PRICES 

Int/er-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
The  jirice  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
.September,  will,  sub.ject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  priie  as  (luoted  for  August, 
1927.  The  basic  (|uantity  will  be  established 
by  using  the  higher  of  the  1925  or  1926 
established    basic     amounts.  First     surplus 

milk,  in  amount  eiiiial  to  the  basic  quantity, 
will  be  5)aid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score 
s<did  1  aeked  butler  for  the  month  at  New 
York  (  ily,  plus  20  per  cent.  .Second  sur- 
plus milk,  under  the  Philadelidiiu  Selling 
Plan,  will  be  eliminated  during  July.  August 
and  September.  t)wing  to  tin  present  heavy 
supply  and  the  decrease  in  consumption, 
and  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the 
usual  10  jier  cent  increase  in  the  basic 
average  to  be  paid  for  at  basic  prices  has 
ii|>on    agreement,    been    eliminated    during    the 

15  jier  cent  in  the  Basic  Quantity  during 
Sei)teniber,  will,  for  the  same  reason  also 
be    eliminated. 


AUGUST   BUTTER   PRICES 
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15 
16 
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92  Sco.e. 

Pliiladel|>hia 
4  1 V2 
4  1  \^ 

41':; 

41':.' 
4  1  'a 

4  1  >/;, 
4  I'l! 

42 

42 

4  2 'a 

42VJ 

42V:, 

42  " 

42 

421/2 

43 

43V4 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44>/i 

44>/8 

44«;4 

44  «4 

44 'is 

45 


Solid  Pack 


.\ew 


York 
40'^ 
401^ 
40Vi 
40»^ 
40»4 
40y4 
40»^ 
U)\ 
41 

4  1  Vi 
41'/i. 
41  U 
41 
41 
4 1  'li 
42 
42'/2 
4.8 
43 
43 
43 
48'/2 
48'^ 

43Vi 
48>/2 
44 


Chicago 
89Vi 
89Ui 
89'-^ 
89^2 
891^ 
89>/^ 
401^ 
40'/1j 
40  »^ 
41 

4l'/j 
41 

39'/2 
4o 
40',-^ 
41 

4  2 ',4 
42  Vi, 
42% 
43 
43y4 
48V4 
44 
44 

43y2 

43% 
43»^ 


PeiiM  State  liadio  Hroadca-st.s 

'I'lu'  Moiulay  i-veiiinjc  farm  and  gar- 
den progr;iMi  t)f  Wl'SC,  tin-  IVnnsylvania 
State  (dlli-jfc  radio  station,  will  lit*  coii- 
liniird.  '1  his  pro};raiii,  wliirii  lias  bt-en 
hroadi-asl  troiii  thf  station  every  Mon- 
day siiuv  last  winter,  will  lie  supple- 
iiinited  by  tin;  regular  edueational  and 
<  iitertainiiieiit  features  after  the  oj)en- 
in;;;  of  tlie  fall  term  at  the  eollejj*-.  The 
f.-inii  and  garden  features  gu  on  the  air 
a!   H  o'eloek. 


Inter-State  Milk 

Pi'odiieers'  A.ss()ciation 

Incorporated 
Boycrtcwu    Building,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Rei.i  esenting    over    21,000    Dairy    Far 
n.ers    in    the    Philadelj.hia    .Milk     Shed 

OFFICERS 

ir.    1>.     .Mlebach,     President 
Frederick    Shaiigle,    Vice    President 
R.    W  .     Malderstoii,    Secretary 
Robert    F.    Hrinton.    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
If.    1>.    Allebach,    Trappe.    Montgomery 

Co..    Pa. 
.S.     K.     Andrews,     llurlock,     Dorchester 

Co.,    Md. 
J.   II.    Heiinetch,    Sheridan,   R.    D.,   Leb 

anon   Co.,    Pa. 
Ira     .1.     HooK,     8trasburg,      Lancaster 

Co.,    Pa. 
R<»bert      F.      Brinton.      West     Chester, 

Chester   Co.,    l*a. 
K.    If.     Donovan.    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

Del. 
v..     Nelson     Jaires,     Rising    Sun,     Cecil 

Co.,    Md. 
.1.    W.    Keith,   Centreville,   Queen   Anne 

<  <>.,   .Md. 
11.   I.    liauver.   Port   Royal,  Juniata  Co., 

Pa. 
S.    Blaine    Lehman.    Chanibersburg,    R. 

D.,    Franklin   Co..    Pa. 
.\.   R.    Marvel.    Kaston,   Talbot   Co.,   Md. 
1.    V     Otto.    Carlisle,    K.    D.,    Cumber- 
land   Co.,    Pa. 
K.    R.    Pennington,    Keiinedyyille,    Kent 

Co.,   Md. 
J   X.    Poorbaugh,    York,    York    Co.,    Pa, 
C.     F,.     Preston,     Nottingham,     R.     D., 

Chester   Co  ,    Pa. 
.Vlbert    .Sarig,    Bowers,    Berks    Co.,    Pa. 
Frederick     Shangle,     Trenton,     R.     D., 

Mercer    Co.,     .V.    J. 
C.    C.    Tallman,    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co.,    X.    J. 
R.    I.   Tussey,   llolidaysbiirg.    Blair  Co, 

Pa. 
Ifarry    B.    Stewart.    Alexandria,    Hunt- 
ingdon  Co.,    Pa. 
S.   V.   Troutman,    Bedford,   R.    D.,   Bed- 
ford  ("o..    Pa. 
F.    M.    Twining,    Newtown,    Bucks    Co., 

Pa. 
V.   P.   Willits.  Ward,   Del.  Co..   Pa. 
\.   B.    Waddingtoii,    Woodstown,   Salem 

Co.,   Pa. 


guslem  Slalt*s  f\iFmt'Ps  J^^chaacje 


Why  Dairymen  Grain 

Cows  When  Grain 

KHigh 

Happily  the  time  ha.s  gone  by 
when  dairymen  need  to  be  told 
that  dairy  cows  require  grain  to 
make  milk  in  profitable  quantities 
month  after  month.  To-day  it  is 
generally  understood  that  grain  is 
an  important  part  of  the  eow  ra- 
tion, and  the  question  with  most 
farmers  is  the  selection  of  the  grain. 
The  most  successful  dairymen  feed 
grain  the  year  round,  whether  it  is 
high  or  low,  because  they  know 
that  profits  depend  on  maintaining 
full  milk  production,  and  that  full 
milk  production  demands  grain. 
They  figure  it  something  like  this: 

With  good  roughage  they  can 
produce  milk  economically  and  in 
quantity  feeding  from  one  pound 
of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  to  one  pound  of  grain  to 
five  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
When  grain  rises  $10.00  a  ton,  l/i^ 
a  pound,  the  added  grain  cost  in 
making  milk  amounts  to  a  little 
more  than  one  and  one-half  mills 
per  pound,  three  mills  per  quart 
when  grain  is  fed  on  the  one-to- 
three  basis,  and  only  one  mill  per 
pound,  two  mills  per  quart,  when 
grain  is  fed  on  the  one-to-five 
basis.  Why  should  dairymen  stop 
making  as  much  milk  as  possible 
for  which  they  are  sure  to  get  not 
less  than  3c,  and  in  some  cases  10c 
and  J 2c  a  quart,  just  because  the 
cost  of  grain  needed  to  give  that 
maximum  production  goes  up  two 
or  even  three  mills  per  quart.''  As 
a  matter  of  fact  most  dairy  rations 
have  been  $2.00  a  ton  higher  this 
August  than  they  were  last,  and 
are  actually  $2.00  a  ton  under 
August    1925. 

The  selection  of  the  grain  is  the 
important  thing  because  the  few 
mills  invested  in  the  right  grain 
ration  increase  the  return  in  milk 
several  cents.  The  question  is 
"Which  combination  of  grain  will 
make  me  the  most  quarts  of  milk 
for  the  small  sum  I  pay  for  grain 
per  quart  of  milk?"  The  steady 
increase  in  the  demand  for  Eastern 
States  Rations  in  the  face  of  rising 
grain  markets  and  the  keen  com- 
petition shows  that  more  and  more 
dairvmen  believe  the  Eastern  States 
rations  do  this  very  thing. 

Where  records  are  kept  Eastern 
States  Open  Formula  Feeds  prove 
their  worth. 

For  information  on  the  Eastern 
States  feed  service  for  horses  and 
poultry  as  well  as  dairy  cattle,  the 
service  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  car  door  service  offered 
by  manufacturers  through  dealers 
or  groups  of  farmers,  write  the 
office. 

Eastern  S^tes  f\iFm€Ps  ^change 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  ky  thm 

jarmert  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 
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September,    J927 


Inter-State  Directors  Hold  Field  Meeting 

Delaware  and  Maryland  Territory  Visited 

(Continued    from    page    1) 


Mislu-d  a  l.nll  dill),  witli  fivo  bulls 
cli.iiijtiii);  I'ViTV  twt)  ytviis.  1  liavo  J) 
lu-ifcr  calvi-s  oi'  {r<»<ul  lu-diirrfc  from  tho 
first  hull  loc-Mtnl  on  my  farm.  We  liavc 
a  cow  ti'stiiig  as.sncialion  that  has  btn-ii 
in  oiuralioH  lw«  years-  It  »s  a  coopern- 
tivf  ti-stin);  associatiKM  in  wliii'h  the 
Ifu-iiuTs  IheniM-lMs  do  lli<  ir  own  samp- 
linfi  and   wei^hinjr. 

"The  program  of  luttcr  productior. 
better  sires  have  none  fnrwardly  rapidly 
in  this  eonininnity  and  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  farmers  as  they  are  respon- 
sible,  they    are   the   men    who  have  done 

the  work. 

Mr.  Tliompson  has  a  mUkinjr  herd  of 
22  eattle  and  «»  heifers.  He  operates  an 
SO  aere  farm  with  several  other  farms 
i.s  feedirs  f<»r  his  eow  feed.  A  new 
dair\  barn  (»f  modern  type  is  in  course 
nf  eonsfriiction  at  this  farm,  th«}  Cornier 
hnildinu'  havin.u'  been  destroyed  by  lire 
several  months  a^ro. 

Passiufr  the  (irade  A  I'lant  of  the 
Supiilee-\Vills-.I(»nes  Milk  Company  at 
Nassau,  the  group  pro-eoded  to  Ueho- 
keth,  Delaware,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  over-night 
stoj)   was   made. 

Directors*  Meeting 
The  regular  bi-mt)nthlv  meeting  «»f 
the  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  MUk 
Producers'  As.sociation  was  held  at 
Hehobefh,  Delaware,  on  Thursday, 
August  25tli,  at  the  Helhaven  Hotel. 
Every  direct«)r  and  otluer  of  the  as.socia- 
tion  was   in   attendance. 

Secretary  IVilderston  read  the  minutes 
of  the  preceeding  meeting,  the  minutes 
of  the  various  executive  committee 
meetings  held  during  the  month  and  a 
record  of  expendifures  made  since  the 
last  directors  meeting.  These  were 
apj. roved   by   th.e  Uoard. 

Prisident  Allebach  then  announced 
the  various  standing  connuittces  for  the 
coining  annual  meeting  oL  the  associa- 
tion. He  included  the  committees  on 
annual  b.in«piel.  Messrs.  Shangle  and 
Brintcm;  Kntertainnunt,  .Messrs.  Twin- 
ing and  ("ohee,  and  on  program  Messrs. 
Wlllits,    Miller    and    Hahh-rston. 

The  Ladies  Anniial  Meeting  Conunit- 
tee  was  named  as  follows.  The  coui- 
mitt<'e  in  its«-lf  to  name  its  own  chair- 
man. Mrs.  H.  D.  Allebach,  Mrs.  U.  W. 
Hahlerston,  Mrs.  Hobert  V.  nrint(m, 
Mrs.  C.  I.  (Ohee;  Mrs.  Frederick 
Shangle,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Twining,  and  Mr.s. 
A.    H.   Waddington. 

Marketing  conditions  were  broadly 
di.scussed  in  so  far  as  they  pertained  to 
nearby  milk  sheds. 

President     Allebach    in    reviewing    the 
markets    in    Ihe    Philadel!>hia    Milk    Shed 
<;tr.le(l   tiiat    in  view  of  the  high  produc- 
ti<  n  and  t!'»  c  -nsequent  decrease  in  oon- 
suu.ption.      due      largely      to     the      cool 
weatler    conditions    the    customary    In- 
crease  in  the   10  and   15  per  cent  of  the 
basic    amount    during    August    and    Sep- 
tember,   1927,   would    be   eliniinated.     In 
quite  a  few  instances  buyers  are  manu- 
f.-.cturing    some    of   their    basic    milk    in 
addition  to  the  surplus  supply. 

Mr.  Allebach  also  announced  that  in 
preparng  the  basic  and  suridus  schedule 
one  item  had  been  overlooked.  That^  is 
the  shipper  who  since  January,  1927, 
has  been  on  a  50-r)0  basis  I'ndcr  the 
pi-esent  plan  the  following  elass  has  been 
adopted  and  agreed  to  by  the  larger 
buyers. 

4A.    In    the    case    of    a    shipper 


(Continued 

starting  to  ship  after  January  first, 
1927,   and    one    who   was   paid    on   a 
basis  of  less  than  70  per  cent,  basic 
and    thirty   per  cent,   surplus,   start- 
ing   {)ct(»ber     first    and    continuing 
through    November    and    December, 
he   shall   be  paid   70  per  cent,   basic 
and     .*}0     per     cent,     surplus.        His 
basic    for    192S    shall    be    established 
by    taking   his   full   average   produc- 
tion   for    October,    November    and 
December,    1927,    added    to    70    per 
cent,  of  his  full  production  for  that 
l)eriod   and  divided   by   two. 
Cuneral     marketing     conditions     have 
been     good     although    consumption     has 
hceii     retarded    by    the    prevailing    cool 

weather. 

U.  W.  lialderston  further  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  farmers  making  an  aver- 
age basic  quantity  during  the  coming 
October,  November  and  December. 
The  supply  factor  under  the  associations 
marketing  plan  is  an  important  one  and 
should  never  be  overlooked. 

Secretary  lialderston  then  announced 
the  names  of  the  following  Directors  of 
the  .\ssociation  whose  terms  would  ex- 
pire with  the  coming  annual  meeting: 
Messrs.  Frederick  Shangle,  F.  M.  Twin- 
ing, J.  II.  Hemietch,  Ivo  V.  Otto,  R.  L 
lussey,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  A.  R.  Marvel 
and  C.   E.  Preston. 

Frederick  Shangle,  chairman  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet  Commit- 
tee made  a  brief  report,  after  which  the 
meeting    adjt»uriied    for    dinner. 

Folh)wing  the  dinner,  Mr.  Allebach 
called  upon  Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  of  the 
Nassau  Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Mr.  Thompson 
bricHy  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  for  their  visit  io  the 
Nas.sau  community  and  believed  that 
their  visit  would  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  farmers  to  do  even  better  work  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

K.    H.    Donovan,   director    from    Dela- 
ware and  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee was  then  introduced.     Mr.  Dono- 
van expressed  his  appreciation  at  having 
the  directors  of  his  association  visit  his 
district,   so   that    our    Delaware    farmers 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  them. 
"I   fe«l   assured  that  the  knowledge  and 
information     that     the     Directors     have 
obtained   by  this   visit   will   be   of  great 
value   to  them   in   considering  the   busi- 
ness and  problems  of  the  association  in 

the   future." 

The  chairman  then  introduced  A.  R. 
Marvel,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
into  which  territory  the  group  would 
journey   the   next   day. 

Mr.    Marvel  expressed   his  pleasure  in 
having    the    directors    and    the    general 
office    group    visit    the    Eastern    Shore, 
"The    farmers    of    Talbot    County    have 
been    Jnembers   of   your    association    for 
about    ten    years    and    much    good    and 
increased     revenue    has    come    to    them 
through  your  association.     We  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  with  our  country  and  our 
hospitality  and  that  you  will  come  again 
to  visit  us.     Had   you   the  time  to  stay 
with     us     we     could     show    you    many 
things  of  interest  to  you  in  this  section 
of  the  F>astern  Shore." 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King,  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Political  Fx'onomy.  Food  Adminis- 
trator during  the  Worlds  War  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 


from    page    1 ) 

After  reviewing  briefly  the  various 
benefits  the  milk  producer  had  obtained 
through  his  membership  in  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  eleven  years  he  summed  up 
the  profits  on  the  investment  of  the  milk 
producer  in  his  association  dues  as  fol- 
lows: 
Additional  price,  represents  at  least  100 

per  cent  profit. 
Milk  value   above   other  farm   products, 
represents  at  least  100  per  cent  profit. 
The    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan,    repre- 
sents at  least  100  per  cent  profit. 
Check     testing     and     weighing     service, 
represents  at  least  100  per  cent  profit. 
Quality  control  work,  represents  at  least 

100  per  cent  profit. 
Improved  dealer   attitude,   represents    at 

least  100  per  cent  profit. 
Consumer     cooperation,      represents     at 

least  100  per  cent  profit. 
Total,  700  per  cent  profit. 
To  which  might  be  added: 
Greater   self-respect   and    self-confidence, 
represents  at  least  100  per  cent  profit. 
True    team    work    spirit,    represents    at 

least  100  per  cent  profit. 
Total,  900  per  cent  profit. 

"On  this  basis  of  comparison  you  will 
see"  said  Dr.  King,  "That  I  can  conserv- 
atively figure  an  aggregate  gain  of  900 
per  cent  for  every  farmer  operating 
under  the  plan  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers   Association." 

Congressman  R.  G.  Houston,  of  Dela- 
ware, was  introduced  as  the  next  speaker 
by  Director  E.  H.  Donovan,  as  a  farmer 
congressman,  who  said   in   part   that  he 
was    a   native    of   Sussex    County.       He 
welcomed    the    association    to    his   state. 
"This    is    a    day    of   organization,   every 
group    in    Industry   has   its    organization 
and    the    government    itself    is    one    big 
organization.     We,  in  this  section,  know 
the     value     of     your     organization;    its 
value   to   our   farmers   as    it   has   proven 
a   success   as   far   as  this   community    is 
concerned.     It    means   prosperity,   better 
homes  and  better  farmers.     Cooperative 
work  brings  success.       EflRciency  is   the 
simple  factor  that  brings   success,  be  it 
on  the  farm  or  in  other  fields  of  activity. 
There    has    been    too     much    waste    in 
ordinary     farm     practice.       You     have 
adopted  a  policy  which  eliminates  exces- 
sive production   and   you   are  the  better 
for  it.     Its  the  little  things  that  count. 
Much  of  the  success  in  present  day  busi- 
ness and  farm  life  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual yourself.     Make  your  plans  on  a 
business  basis  and  success  will  be  yours. 
Friday's  Tour 
The  second  days  tour  covered  a  visit 
through    many    of    the     Eastern     Shore 
Counties   of   Maryland.     The   group   left 
Rehobeth,  at  7.30  A.  M.,  Standard  Time. 
The  first  stop  was  made  at  the  farm  of 
S.  K.  Andrews,  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, near  Hurlock,  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.    The  second  stop  was  at 
the     Hurlock     Plant    of     the     Harbison 
Dairies.     This  plant  is  the  largest  on  the 
Fiastern   Shore,   with   615   shippers,   who 
deliver   nearly   450  cans   of   milk.    This 
is  all  high  butter  fat  test  B  milk  aver- 
aging 4.6  per  cent  fat  on  a  yearly  aver- 
age- 

The    next    stop    was    at   the    farm    of 

Director  A.  R.  Marvel,  near  Easton, 
Md.,  in  Talbot  County,  who  in  address- 
ing the  visitors  said  that  he  felt  greatly 
honored  In  having  the  directors  visit  his 
home.       "My   six   years   of   association 


with    you    as    a    director    has    been    a 
pleasant    one    and    I    greatly    appreciate 
your  visit.     My  only  regret  is  that  you 
cannot  spend  more  time  with  us  and  to 
see  what  we  have  both  historically  and 
n^^iniiUnrallv         Diversified    crops    and 
dairying  are  our  chief  occupations,  and 
we  are  getting  some  profit  out  of  dairy- 
ing."    Mr.    Marvel   then   introduced   Mr. 
T,  Hewit  Henry,  president  of  the  Far- 
mers and  Merchants  Bank,  Easton,  Md., 
who  made  a  brief  address.     "I  am  glad  1 

to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  some  of 
you  and  welcome  you  all  to  Talbot 
County.  We  appreciate  what  your  asso- 
ciation has  done.  Your  efforts  for  a 
lasting  benefit  at  Cordova,  and  your  wi.s- 
dom  has  shown  our  farmers  the  necessity 
of  proper  production  and  the  necessity 
for  milk  of  a  proper  quality.  We  ap- 
preciate what  you  stand  for  and  we  feel 
very  kindly  and  gratefully  toward  you 
for  what  you  have  done. 

A    visit    was    then    paid    to  the   Third 
Haven   Meeting  House,  at   Easton,   Md., 
which   was  erected   by   Friends   in   1682- 
1684.     In    1797    the    building    was    made 
wider  by   extending  the   rafters   on  one 
side  of  the  ridge  pole.     Stoves  were  in- 
troduced   and    chimneys    added    in    1781. 
Some  of  the  exterior  woodwork  still  sur- 
vives.    The    first    meeting   was    held   on 
October   24,    1684,   and    the    last   regular 
meeting   was    held    on    January   4,   1880. 
Continuous  records  of  the  meeting  have 
been    preserved    since    1676. 

County     Agent     Brown,     of      Talbot 
County,      made      a      brief      address      at 
this    point,   expressing    his    intention    to 
cooperate     with     the     Inter-State     Milk 
Producers'    Association    in    its    work    in 
that   county.     "There   is  a   vast   field   to 
be   covered    but   with    your  assistance   a 
great  deal  of  good  work  can   be  done." 
Dinner  was  served  at  Wye   Mills   M. 
E.   Church  House,  Wye   Mills,   Md.,  by 
the  ladies  of  the  church,  and  was  every 
thing  that   the   farmer   or   any   one  else 
could  desire. 

The  trip  then  proceeded  to  the  farm 
(.f  E.  R.  Pennington,  another  director  of 
the     association     whose     farm     is     near 
Kennedyville,    Kent    County,    Md.        At 
this   farm    the    Kent    County   Calf   Club 
was    holding   a    judging   demonstration, 
under    the    direction    of   County    Agent 
Derrick,   of    Kent    County.       Some   200 
farmers  and  members  of  the  club  were 
in    attendence.       There    were   outstand- 
ing exhibits  of  cows   and  calves   of  the 
Ilolstein,    Guernsey    and    Jersey    breeds. 
Mr.  Pennington  has  a  herd  of  20  milking 
cows  and  17  head  of  calves  and  bulls  of 
exceptional    breeding.     His    herd    is    the 
home   of    King    Segis    Pontiac    Herringo 
and    outstanding    Ilolstein    Bull,    whose 
dam    holds    the    State    Record    with    a 
yearly  record  of  24,400  pounds  milk  and 
1219  pounds  fat. 

At  Mr.  Pennington's  farm,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  H.  D.  Allebach, 
president;  Frank  P.  Willits,  former 
president  and  R.  W.  Balderston,  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  August  A. 
Miller,  Editor  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  and  C.  1.  Cohec,  Director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  also  made 
brief  addresses. 

At  this  point  the  group  tour  of  the 
directors  came  to  an  end,  the  various 
automobiles  proceeding  by  the  best 
routes,  direct  to  their  homes. 


Late  Com  Crop  Makes 

Farm  Sitiiatk)n  Uncertain 

The  backward  and  uni>romising  con- 
dition of  corn  is  the  feature  of  the  crop 
situation,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
\gricultural  EcontMiiics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  is  August 
1  report  on  the  agricultural  situation. 

While  early  planted  corn  is  well  out 
ill  tassel,  late  plantings  have  made  poor 
t.r«)wth.  The  net  results  is  a  very 
spotted  corn  prospect,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crop  will  ear  later  on  short  stalks  and 
Ihe  frost   hazard   will  loom   large. 

The  other  jirincliKil  crops  made  up 
some  time  during  the  past  month  and 
are  now  nearer  normal.  Haying  is  well 
along,  a  large  crop  secured  in  generally 
1^  good  condition,  according  to  the  report. 
[(  Potatoes  are  doing  very  well  and  appear 
likely  to  make  an  ample  though  not  ex- 
cessive  crop. 

Wheat  havest  is  now  moving  up  into 
the  North,  with  threshing  returns  be- 
coming more  satisfactory.  Winter  wheat 
yields  were  disappointing  in  the  south- 
ern belt  but  Nebraska  is  threshing  out 
the  greatest  crop  in  its  history.  Spring 
wheat  in  the  North  shows  the  best  pros- 
l)ect  in  five  years  except  in  some  local 
areas  bordering  the  Rocky  Mountain 
territory.  The  world  wheat  crop  ap- 
l,ears  about  the  same  as  la.st  year,  more 
wheat  in  Europe  being  offset  by  prob- 
able   shorter   sujiply    in    Canada. 

"Our  Wheat  Belt"  says  the  report, 
"reverses  the  conditions  of  last  year, 
when  the  southern  area  had  an  excellent 
crop  and  northern  spriiig  wheat  was  a 
near  failure."  Another  reversal  of  con- 
diticms  is  noted  in  the  Corn  Belt  where 
the  present  high-priced  corn  and  low 
hogs  represent  the  ojiposite  of  last  year's 
situation. 

The  curtailment  in  Corn  Belt  feeding 
operations  appears  likely  to  extend  to 
lambs.  This  will  act  presumably  in 
the  direction  of  higher  lamb  prices  next 
winter.  The  bureau  .says  that  the  very 
poor  lamb  crop  in  the  West  this  sea.son 
has  temporarily  averted  a  market  ex- 
cess which  the  sheep  industry  is  due  to 
face  eventually  if  it  continues  to  increase 
by  a  million  head  a  year  as  it  has  done 

since  1922. 

The  general  effect  of  i)rice  movements 
during  the  last  two  month.s,  according 
to  the  bureau,  has  been  to  improve  the 
exchange  position  of  the  important  cash 
crops  but  to  cause  some  recession  among 
the  livestock  products.  Cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  potatoes  are  noted  as  being 
relatively  higher  priced  while  hogs  and 
eggs  are  now  selling  at  serious  disad- 
vantage  to   producers. 

The     bureau's     index     of     purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of  non- 
agricultural    commodities    stands    at    86, 
_  compared  with  87  one  year  ago,  91  two 
^^J^'  years   ago,  82  three  years   ago,  the   five 
jire-war   years   being   considered   as   100. 


Winter  Wheat  Situation 

Favorable  domestic  as  well  as  Cana- 
dian conditions  have  had  a  definite 
downward  trend  in  prices. 

Wheat  for  October  delivery,  as  quoted 
on  August  26tli,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  declined  about  (ih 
cents  a  bushel  in  Canada,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  a  decline  of  about  2c  per 
bushel  in  Liverpool. 

For  September  delivery  wheat  deliv- 
ered in  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Kan- 
sas City,  declined  6c  a  bushel. 

The  movement  of  winter  wheat  to 
market  has  fallen  off  materially  and 
good  mining  grades  are  seHiiig  at  slendy 
premiums  over  future  prices.  No.  2 
Red  Winter  at  Baltimore  was  quoted 
(August  25th)  at  $1.44  with  garlicky,  of 
the  same  grade,  at  about  7J  cents  per 
bushel  discount.  The  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, on  the  same  date  was  steady,  with 
No.  2  Red  Winter  quoted  at  $1.43  to 
$1.44  per  bushel,  with  an  8  cent  discount 
for  garlicky. 


Japanese  Beetle  Parasite 

A  large  shipment  of  a  wasp,  a  para- 
site   of    the    Japanese    beetle,    was    re- 
ceived  from    Korea  during  June.       The 
parasites  were  shipped  as  adults  in  spe- 
cially  prepared   tins   containing   supplies 
of  water  and  food.    The  success  of  the 
shipment   was   remarkable,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture,    as 
80  per  cent  of  the  parasites  came  through 
in    good   condition    after    being   20   days 
en  route.     The  wasps  were  ii.sed  in  part 
for  immediate  colonization   and   in  part 
for   propagation,   the   latter    resulting    in 
the  production  of  about  15,000  eggs.   The 
jiarasitized    bettle    larvae    bearing    these 
eggs    were    transfered    from    the    laliora- 
tory    at    Riverton,    N.    J.,    to   the    field, 
where,     under    normal     conditions    they 
are    able    to    develop    into    adult   wa.sps. 
.Some    wasps   of   this    species    are    being 
colonized    on    Long    Island,    where   they 
are    being    used     in     work    against    the 
Asiatic    beetle,    another    in.jurious   intro- 
duced   pest. 


Issue  New  Ice  Cream  Circular 

Ice   Cream    Manufacturer,   a  new  cir- 
cular  just   issued   by   the   Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  extension  ser- 
vice,  declares   that   Pennsylvania   is   the 
leading  state   in  the   Union   in  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  cream.    According  to  the 
figures   given,   the    Keystone   state  pro- 
duced 34,100,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  in 
a  year.    Figuring  a  gallon  of  ice  cream 
to  weigh  4.5  pounds  and  to  test  10  per 
••ent    fat,    the    ice    cream    produced    in 
Pennsylvania  in  1923  utilized  the  equiv- 
alent of  nearly  400,000  pounds  of  milk 
to  supply  just  the  fat  in  the  ice  cream, 
or  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  state. 


Crop  and  I^abor 

Situation  in  New  Jersey 

From  statistics  now  available,  which 
cover  the  reports  for  the  month  of  July, 
1927,  the  pasture  conditions  in  that 
state,  as  of  August  first,  were  83  per 
cent  of  a  normal  as  compared  to  78  per 
cent  one  month  ago. 

The  condition  of  corn,  on  the  same 
date  was  78  per  cent  of  a  normal; 
indicating  a  total  yield  of  6,956,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  8,648,000 
bushels  last  year  and  8,954,000  bushels 
the  averages  for  the  past   five  years. 

Labor  conditions  on  the  farm  on 
August  1st,  was  estimated  at  90  per 
cent  of  a  normal  and  the  demand  95  per 
cent  of  a  normal,  resulting  in  a  potential 
farm  labor  supply  of  94.7  per  cent  as 
compared  to  95.7  on  July  1st  and  91.4 
per  cent  on  August  1st,  1926. 

On  July  1  a  total  of  17,600,380  cattle 
in  the  United  States  were  under  super- 
vision for  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Besides  this  number,  con- 
siderably more  than  4,000,000  cattle  are 
on  waiting  lists  and  will  be  tested  as 
soon  as  the  Federal,  State,  and  county 
veterinary  Inspectors  complete  other 
work  for  those  owners  who  signed  up 
earlier  for  tuberculin  testing. 


nan  nofv  yovof 

MUKFROFITS 

for  Winter 

Look  over  your  prospects  tor  improving  miik  profits 
this  winter.  You  know,  by  now,  what  roughage  you  will 
have— see,  below,  how  there  is  a  Quaker  Dairy  Ration 
to  meet  any  situation,  each  of  these  feeds  being  exactly 
the  protein  concentrate  that  fits  its  indicated  purpose. 
See  the  Quaker  Dealer— arrange  now  for  your  winter  sup- 
ply so  that  you  can  avoid  losses  due  to  changing  feeds. 

Select  the  feed  that  fits  your  farm,  your  herd 
Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal  grain 
«4%  ration   for   cows   receiving   timothy  hay, 

grass  hays,  straws,  corn  stover  or  other 

poor  grades  of  hay. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly  meets  the 
«0%  need  of  those  herds  receiving  poor  alfalfa 
hay,  fair  clover  hay,  or  real  choice  mixed 
clover  and  grass  hay. 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior  when  cows 

**%    are  receiving  choice  clover  hay,  good  alfalfa 

hay,  or  an  excellent  grade  of  fine  mixed 

grass-and-clover  hay;  it  is  a  good  ration 

for  dry  stock  and  for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  a 
real  place  when  the  herd  is  receiving  liberal 
quantities  of  choice  alfalfa  hay.  It  com- 
bines beautifully  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  feed.  It  is  an  ideal  ration  for  all 
stock— dry  stock,  young  growing  animals, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  steers. 

All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  molasses 
in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  minerals 
cows  must  have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book— "The  Dairy  Herd."— It  tells 
you  just  how  to  meet  the  feed  requirements  of  your 
farm,  your  herd. 

Jhe  Quak«r  Q^s  Ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of 


Quaker 

Ful'O'Pep 

Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 

Qreen  Cross 

Horse  Feed 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 


Uncle   Ab   says   not   to   worry   about 
the  oncoming  age  any  more  than  about 
the  condng  of  any  other  good  friend. 


Cooperative  Cow 

Sale  in  Ohio 

A  new  line  of  service  was  rendered 
recently  by  the  Cooperative  Pure  Milk 
Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when  it 
hold  a  cooperative  cow  sale  at  Hamilton. 
Three  car  loads  of  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  cows  were  brought  in  and 
put  up  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidders. 
Indiana  and  northern  Wisconsin  had 
been  scoured  to  secure  desirable  animals. 
Eighteen  Holstein  cows,  24 'Guernseys, 
14  Jerseys,  and  12  Guernsey  heifers 
were  sold.  The  average  sale  price  for 
these  dairy   cattle   was   about   $160. 

These  sales  are  a  part  of  the  program 
being  carried  out  by  the  association  in 
an  effort  to  secure  an  increased  quantity 
of  milk  for  meeting  the  fall  demand. 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

The  official  report  of  the  commission 
of     three    scientists    which    devoted    a 
year's  study  to  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  European  countries  confirms  previous 
evidence    concerning    the    danger    from 
this     malady.      In     spite     of     vigorous 
efforts   on   the  part   of   most   European 
countries    to    control    the    disease,    it    is 
causing    heavy    losses    in    the    countries 
where  present.    The  report  of  the  com- 
mission   shows    the    virus    of    foot-and- 
mouth  disease  to  be  unusually  infectious, 
and  also  resistant  to  disinfectants.    The 
United   States   fortunately   is  free   from 
this  foreign  scourge.    The  chief  barriers 
that  are  excluding  it  are  stringent  reg- 
ulations   and    watchfulness    of    United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture 


MILK    PRODUCERS'    REVIEW 


Septembett    1927 


September,  J927 


MILK    PRODUCERS*    REVIEW 


What  net  profit  will 
your  cows  make  this  year? 


:'>;'^''v' 'i^^^^^^^^V^i^^^^^^H^^^^f  These    eighteen 

^^  %-^^ii^^^^^^^V'^^HB|^H^HH  Amco-mixed     feeds     show 

■^ ■'■'■- ■■'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^K^^gM  an  average  profit  per  cow 

V*  :>|^^^^H.^.^^H||||^^H^1  of  for  R. 

VfKjl|^^^^V':j^^^Hl^^^r^^  man,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Pieterje  Concordia  Pontiac,  564849, 

»t12K-2i^'''f^"'^»?^*'i      ■.*-JlHM^«    one  of  Mr.  Eisaman's  cows  which   on 

^^^^ir^*'^    '<-^;^'"^^^^^^^  Amco  mixed    dairy    feed    netted    her 

-'-^.   vi- -i..  *       ^^  owner   $235.78    above    feed   cost    in    a 

year. 

According  to  Extension  Bulletin  83  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  cow  must  produce  $100  worth  of  milk  over  feed 
costs  before  there  is  any  profit  in  her.  Hundreds  of  cows  are  doing  this, 
and  better,  on  Amco-mixed  open  formula  feeds.  The  herd  of  R.  A. 
Eisaman  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  is  an  example.  The  Westmoreland  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  credits  this  herd  with  the  following  production 
for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1925,  and  ending  August  31,  1926. 

Number  cows 18 

Total  milk  produced 1 78.926  lbs. 

Average  milk  production 9940  lbs. 

Value  of  product $5452.43 

(Based  on  wholesale  price) 

Cost  of  feed $2414.73 

Net  profit $3037.70 

Average  profit  per  cow $  168.76 


What  Mr.  Eisaman  thinks  of  Amco  feeds 

Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service 
Peoria.  111. 

I  have  been  feeding  your  Dairy  and  Poultry  feed  for  the  past  four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from  feeding  them. 
The  fact  that  your  feed  always  is  up  to  standard  and  uniform  in  quality  means  a 
great  deal  to  me;  also  I  find  that  your  feed  has  been  universally  cheaper  in  price 
than  the  feeds  of  like  quality  sold  in  this  vicinity. 

Prior  to  using  your  feeds,  I  had  tried  other  commercial  feeds  but.  of  course, 
the  fact  that  I  am  still  feeding  Amco-mixed  feeds  after  four  years  use  shows  what 
I  think  of  them. 


Thanking  you,  I  am 

Irwin,  Pa. 
June  28, 1927 


(Signed)  R.  A.  EISAMAN 


Any  Authorized  Amco  Agent  can  supply  you  with  the 
same  feed  Mr.  Eisaman  uses.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
town ,  write 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY,  PA. 


MCO 

FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plana  at:  PEORIA,  ILL.;  OMAHA,  NEB.;  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
Alfalfa  Plantt  at:  POWELL,  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND,  WYO. 


Cooperative  Buying 

and  Selling  Increases 

By  H.  A.  Hanemann,  Bureau  of  Markets 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


IVnnsylvania  fariiuTS  transacted  a 
bu.siiu'.ss  of  $35,177,010  through  their 
cooperative  buying  and  .selling  corpora- 
tion.s  in  192<),  according  to  figures  which 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  compiled. 
'I'liis  is  an  increase  of  13.8  per  cent  over 
the  1J)25  business  of  !fsiO,913,()U  (correct- 
ed final  conjpilations  for  the  year).  Tiie 
.seven  large  cooperatives,  who.se  activities 
extend  into  several  eastern  states,  trans- 
acted business  anH)unting  to  $28,870,119 
with  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  95  local 
organizations  had  total  sales  of  .$(),300,- 
,591.  In  1925,  six  interstate  organizations 
did  a  business  i)f  .$21,319,211  for  IVnn- 
sylvania farmers  and  tlie  sales  of  95 
local    associations    amounted    to    $(),594',- 

403. 

Nine  organizations  transacted  $29,- 
93G,932     or    85.1     per    cent    of    the    total 


wool  sales  were  sliglitly  snutller.  Sales 
of  livestock  by  cooperative  associations 
during  192()  amounted  to  $134,412  and 
most  of  the  business  transacted  was  in 
dairy  cattle.  The  table  herewitli  shows 
how  cooperative  sales  by  commodities 
coMjpare   tor  the  two  years. 

.Milk  marketing  associations  during 
192()  siiowed  a  substantial  growtii  in 
business.  Tiie  two  organizations  supply- 
ing milk  to  the  largest  Pennsylvania 
markets  (Philadelphia  and  Pittsl)urgh) 
namely,  the  Interstate  .Milk  Producers 
Association  and  tlie  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Sales  Comjiany,  siiowed  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent  and  9  per  cent, 
resi)ectively,  in  their  sales  for  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers.  The  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  As.sociation  handled  about 
4  per  cent  less  milk  by  volume,  but  its 


.Milk  and  Milk  Products 
Fruits  and  N'egetables  . 
Cattle     

I''^KK.s    

Wool     

Farm    Supplies    


Cooperative  Sales  by  Commodities 

192(i 

Per  Cent 
Sales 

$28,545,342 

1,01«,124 

134,412 

90,000 

73,8.S2 

5,311,299 


(►f  total 
81.15 
2.89 
0.;j8 
0.27 
0.21 
15.10 


Sales 

$25,033,4.53 

1,105,824 

51, .500 

89,910 

79,183 

4,553,741 


1925 

Per  Cent 
of  total 
80.98 


3.68 
0.17 
0.29 
0.25 
14.73 


co<)perative  business  done  by  incorpor- 
ated farmers'  associations  in  this  Com- 
monwealtli  in  1926.  These  were  the 
Kastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  of 
Sj)ringnekl,  .Mass.,  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  .Association,  Atlan- 
iic  Coast  P«)ultry  Producers'  A.ssocia- 
ti.Hi  (»f  New  York,  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' A.ssociation  of  Piiiladelpiiia,  Pa., 
Keystone  CJrange  Exchange  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  Dairynu-n's  Cooi)erative  Sales 
(\Hupany  and  Producers'  Cooperative 
C()mmission  Associati«)n  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Keystone  C<»oi)erative  (Jrape  Asso- 
ciation of  Nortli  East,  Pa.,  and  Co- 
«)perative  Orange  League  Federation 
Exciuinge  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  1925, 
eiglit  large  organizations  accounted  for 
82.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cooperative 
business  transacted  for  Pennsylvania 
farmers. 

Milk  Sales  Show  Big  Increase 
Tiie  largest  increase  in  business  in 
192(),  as  compared  witli  1925,  took  place 
in  the  c«H)perative  marketing  of  milk,  as 
the  sales  of  milk  and  milk  products 
increa.sed  $3,512,000  or  14.0  per  cent. 
M(»st  of  this  growth  was  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  milk  handled 
but  part  was  due  to  a  higher  average 
price  during  1920.  The  value  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  sales  declined  because  of 
low  prices,  altliough  the  volume  handled 
by  cooi^erative  associations  was  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Egg  sales 
increased     in    volume    and    dollars,    but 


$3.5,177,009  100.00  .$30,913,614  100.00 

sales  in  dollars  were  4  per  cent  larger  for 
its  Penn.sylvania  members  than  in  1925. 
Nearly  all  of  the  local  milk  distributing 
lilants  and  local  creameries  showed  an 
increase  in  both  volume  and  sales  for 
1926  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Farm  Supply  Business  Greater 

Sales  of  farm  supplies  by  cooperative 
associations  were  16.6  per  cent  larger  in 
1926  tlian  in  tlie  preceding  year.  Most 
of  this  growth  was  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  associations  selling  sup- 
plies and  to  the  growth  in  business  of 
the  interstate  organizations  (Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  and  Coopera- 
tive Grange  League  Federation  Ex- 
change) operating  in  this  state.  Thirty- 
four  identical  local  purchasing  associa- 
tions sold  $1,480,910  of  farm  supplies  in 
1926  against  $1,473,245  in  1925,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
Growth  in  Membership 

The  total  Pennsylvania  membership 
of  cooperative  associations  at  the  close 
of  1926  ccmsisted  of  44,510  farmers. 
Tiiis  is  an  increase  of  6.0  per  cent  over 
the  total  membership  of  41,990  at  the 
clo.se  of  1925.  The  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania members  in  interstate  associations 
totaled  32,437  at  the  end  of  1926  as  com- 
pared with  31,386  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  an  increase  of  3.2  per 
cent.  Local  associations  had  12,072 
members  on  December  31,  1926,  against 
10,605  a  year  previous,  an  increase  of 
14.4  per  cent. 


WHY  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING 

WHY  fnii.    p^^^   ^^g  ^^^^  MODIFIED 


(Continued 

frost  may  practically  ruin  the  crop  of 
many  farmers  with  late-planted  corn, 
especially  those  who  have  not  silos. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
favorable  price  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year  to  producers  wim 
live  up  to  its  specifications.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  good  average 
under   the   present  modifications   of   the 


from   page    3) 

plan  as  it  was  formerly  to  nuke  a  "big 
basic  average"  when  new  averages  were 
made  each  year,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove 
even  more  profitable  from  a  long-time 
viewpoint,  for  the  basis  of  payment  for 
1928  which  was  announced  recently  has 
eliminated  much  of  the  danger  of  over- 
production of  basic  milk  which  might 
if  continued   break  the  present   price. 


( 
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Use  of  Silos  Increasi?ig 

A.   L.   Haecker 

During  the  year  1926  the  American 
farmers  added  9,240  silos  to  their  equip- 
ment. From  available  figures  there  are 
now  in  the  United  States  531,696  silos. 
There  was  a  greater  increase  in  1926 
tlian  in  1925,  indicating  that  agricultural 
conditions  are  improving,  especially  in 
the  live  stock  department.  Reports  to 
date  sliow  a  substantial  gain  over  1926, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  per 
centage  will  increase  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. 

Wisconsin  is  the  big  silo  state,  and  far 
out-strips  all  others  in  the  number  of 
silos  in  u.se.  Wisconsin  has  110,164 
silos;  and  the  next  number  is  New 
York  with  56,240,  so  that  Wisconsin  has 
over  50,000  more  silos  than  any  otiier 
state  in  tlie  Union.  The  wide  use  of 
I  lie  silo  in  Wisconsin  is  a  credit  to  the 
intelligence  of  their  farmers,  for  prac- 
tically every  F^xperiment  Station  and 
Agricultural  College  has  proven  by 
many  experiments  and  demonstrations 
that  the  silo  is  an  economic  institution 
in  the  production  of  stock  and  stock 
l)roducts.  It  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  Wisconsin  has  made  a  very  fine 
sivowing  in  rural  prosperity.  Even  dur- 
ing these  past  depressing  years,  their 
iianks  have  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
failures  are  few. 

Nationally,  dairy  and  stock  conditions 
are  very  much  improved.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  dairying.  The  cow  keeper, 
during  the  past  year  has  had  a  better 
return  than  any  year  since  1920.  The 
future  looks  encouraging  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  is  protected  with  a  sub- 
stantial tariff  against  cheap  importa- 
tions. His  product  is  in  daily  demand, 
and    increasing    in    consumption. 

More  attention  is  being  applied  to  the 
subject  of  economic  production  and  this 
is  the  most  beneficial  of  all,  for  the  un- 
profitable cow  is  the  one  which  causes 
over-production,  and  certainly  a  loss. 
To  use  better  cows  and  give  them  better 
care  is  the  easiest  way  to  increase  the 
profit  in  the  business.  The.se  improve- 
ments are  being  brought  about  rapidly 
by  the  Cow  Testing  Associations,  the 
Calf  Clubs,  and  a  desire  to  make  a 
better  profit  in  tlve  business. 

To  feed  with  greater  economy  and 
less  waste  means  a  proper  use  of  the 
silo,  and  the  balancing  of  silage  with 
protein  forage  such  as  legume  hay  and 
pasture.  Competition  is  keen  and  in 
the  end  will  weed  out  those  who  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  progressive,  economic 
methods.  Though  we  are  the  greatest 
users  of  silos  among  the  nations,  we  are 
still  only  one-sixth  supplied,  using  Wis- 
consin  as   a   base. 


Effect  of  Succulent 

Feeds  on  Flavor  and 

Odor  of  Milk 

To  determine  whether  dried  beet  pulp, 
green  oats  and  peas,  pumpkins,  carrots, 
sugar  beets,  rape,  soybeans,  and  kale 
when  fed  to  dairy  cows  impart  un- 
desirable flavors  and  ordors  to  the  milk, 
and  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of 
feeding  such  crops  and  handling  the 
milk,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  feeding  tests 

.1      !!._      ! «.     t _!.     T>-1».-  — ill-        ■»*  ,1 

at.    ILO    CA^/Ct  itlicitc    Ac&i  tti    ai,    x^t.'ki.ot  itiv,    ^mi. 

The  cows  selected  for  the  investiga- 
tions were  giving  milk  relatively  free 
from  abnormal  flavors  and  odors  when 
fed  a  basic  hay  and  grain  ration,  and 
varied  in  stage  of  lactation  from  those 
fresh  to  those  nearing  end  of  lactatitm 
period. 

Besides  the  succulent  feed  the  animals 
received,  in  proportion  to  milk  pro- 
duced, varying  quantities  of  the  follow- 
ing grain  mixture:  100  pounds  eacli  of 
hominy  feed,  bran,  and  oats,  and  50 
pounds  each  cottonseed  meal  and  lin- 
seed-oil meal.  In  addition  they  were 
given  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  would 
readily  consume.  The  cows  were  di- 
vided into  groups  of  four  each,  and 
interchanged   at   intervals   of  four   days. 

Dried  beet  pulp  soaked  and  fed  wet 
one  hour  before  milking  in  quantities 
up  to  30  pounds  produced  but  a  slightly 
abnormal  flavor  and  odor  in  the  milk. 
The  san>e  ration  immediately  after  milk- 
ing had  no  effect  on  its  flavor  or  odor. 
Similar  results  followed  the  feeding  of 
a  like  quantity  of  green  oats  and  ]>eas 
one  hour  before  and  after  milking.  Both 
kale  and  rape  fed  in  similar  quantities 
one  hour  prior  to  milking  produced  a 
decidedly  abnormal  flavor  and  odor  in 
the  milk,  but  had  a  negligible  effect  when 
fed  afterwards.  Soybeans  fed  one  hour 
before  milking  tended  to  improve  the 
flavor  and   odor   of  the  milk. 

Further  details  of  the  experiments 
are  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  No. 
9-T,  "Effect  of  Some  Succlent  Feeds 
on  the  Flavor  and  Odor  of  Milk,"  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  free 
upon  request  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Washington,   D.   C. 


Franklin  County  Farm 

Tour  Sets  New  Mark 

Four  hundred  Franklin  county  far- 
mers visited  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege last  week  in  the  largest  single 
county  auto  tour  ever  seen  at  the  Nit 
tany  institution.  Nearly  one  hundred 
cars  were  in  the  train  visiting  the 
campus. 

President  R.  D.  Hetzel  welcomed  the 
\isitors  and  Prof.  H.  G.  Niesley,  ex- 
tension agricultural  economist  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  in  Europe, 
addressed  the  group  on  "Agriculture,  at 
Home  and  Abroad."  The  Franklin 
<<tuntianK  spent  nearly  a  day  observing 
tlie  work  in  progress  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  college  and  the  staff 
members. 


Many  States  Enter 

National  Dairy  Expo- 
sition Club  Events 

Entries  in  the  dairy  cattle  judging 
contest  and  demonstration  teams  con- 
te.st  for  4-H  Club  members  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  closed  August 
1st,  with  a  larger  number  of  .states  rep- 
resented than  ever  before.  The  follow- 
ing 25  states  have  entered  teams  in  the 
club  cattle  judging  contest:  Arkansa.s, 
Florida,  C»eorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne 
.sota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  demonstration  event,  21  states 
have  entered  teams.  This  splendid 
entry,  coming  from  such  widespread 
sections  of  the  country,  indicates  that 
the  Club  Department  will  serve  a 
highly  useful  purpose  in  stimulating 
dairying  all  over  the  country  and  in 
the    South    particularly. 

The  club  cattle  judging  contest  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  October  17th. 
The  demonstration  teams  will  be  on 
the  program  daily,  from  October  17th 
to  19  inclusive. 


Univerfal 
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Two  Reasons 
Whv  the 

ft 

Universal 

Excels 

SuclioD  ImpolM  Ma.„gidg  Impuhe 

Above     i\\u»Ua-  '}VV  n 

tion    shows    the       'n^.    two    outstanding    reasons    why      trateH  the  gcn.ie 

7Te    uli^er-  '»-  ^'^''"^"'^^  ^"*"'*"'   '""•''*  "  '"'''      -cUon    "of  '  "//" 
sal  teat  cup.         '*   successful    milker,   are:  ruhher    liner. 


1 


Low  Vacuum.  The  Universal  operates  on  a  vaeuuni  of 
•  10  to  12  inches.  This  gentle  suction  is  easy  on  the  cow- 
she  gives  down  her  milk  readily  and  more  completely.  Vou 
milk  faster  and  cleaner.  You  save  time  and  labor,  get  more 
milk,  and  the  cow  feels  better. 

2  A  perfect  teat  cup  that  massages  the  teat.  It  "milks  like 
•  the  ealf" — massages  the  teat  from  the  end  up,  between 
suction  strokes.  It  also  has  an  alternating  action— like  niilkirig 
with  hand.s — two  teats  are  massaged  by  the  soft  rubht  r  lifiers 
of  the  teat  eups  while  the  other  two  teats  arc  having  the  low- 
vacuum  suction  applied  to  them.  This  gets  all  of  the  milk, 
and  the  cow  likes  it! 

These  are  just  Ixco  of  many  reasons  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  install  a  Universal  .Milking  outfit  in  your 
dairy.     Write   for   free  copy   of  our  catalog. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 


Dept.  IM  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


On,:  (iood  Dairy 

Bull  Goes  to  Block 
Every  Eight  Minutes 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry that  good  bulls  are  sent  to  the 
butcher  along  with  the  mediocre  and 
.scrubs  wiien  their  service  is  no  longer 
needed  in  the  herd.  A  careful  estimate, 
says  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  shows  that 
really  high-class  dairy  bulls  are  going 
tt)  the  butcher  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
eight  minutes  from  daylight  to  dark 
every  day  in  the  year.  How  to  stop  this 
great  slaughter  and  keep  the.se  bulls  for 
a  lifetime  .service  is  one  of  the  great 
problems    in    dairying    today. 

A  study  of  cow-testing  association 
records  shows  which  are  the  good  bulls 
and  which  the  inferior  ones.  But,  un- 
fortunately, by  the  time  these  records 
are  available  most  of  these  bulls  have 
been  slaughtered.  Doctor  McDowell 
.says  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  learn  how 
good  a  bull  was  after  he  is  dead,  so  he 
is  urging  that  some  system  of  exchange 
be  started  at  (mce  among  owners  of 
well-bred  bulls  in  order  that  such  an- 
imals may  be  kept  until  the  daughters 
have  demonstrated  their  sire's  true 
value. 


Seed 
Wheat 

—Kinds  that  yield  better, 
costs  you  very  little  to 
sow  them. 

You  can  raise  5,  8.  maybe  10  more  bus- 
hels to  the  acre  with  Hoffman's  selected 
strains  of  heavy-yielding  varieties.  Our 
Seed  Wheat  is  selected  from  choice  crop 
that  shows  no  smut.  It  is  sound,  plump 
wheat,    harvested    right    and    well-cured — 

free  from  rye,  garlic, 
cheat  and  weed  seeds 

ff^riie  /or  Seed  W^lieat  Book 

and  FREE  Samples.  This  book  des- 
cribes eight  tested  varieties — both  smooth- 
chaff  and  bearded.  Gives  full  details 
about  "Leap's  Prolific  ".  now  offered  for 
16th  time,  "Forward",  "Trumbull", 
"Pennsylvania  44"  and  other  heavy- 
yielding  varieties.  Written  specially  for 
wheat  farmers  by  folks  who  know 
wheat.      Write  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  inc. 

Landisville,    (Lancaster  Co.,)    Penna. 


When  answering  advertisements  always  state  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
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Correct  Shoes 

For  Your  Health 

A  piiu'liing  shoe  is  many  times  respon- 
sible for  a  pinclu'd  face  and  a  wrinkle 
in  the  shoe  lining  usually  means  a  new 
wrinkle  in  the  wearer's  face.  There  is 
a  close  tie-up  between  the  shoe  we  wear 
and  the  expression  on  our  faces,  and  as 
a     result,     a     beautiful     shoe     may     not 

Shoes  that  are  too  high-heeled  throw 
the  whole  body  out  of  position  so  that 
we  do  not  have  a  graceful  carriage.  In 
the  itleal  standing  posture  a  perpendi- 
cular dropped  from  the  ear  or  just  be- 
hind the  ear  would  fall  through  the  hip 
and  ankle  joints.  It  is  easily  seen  how 
impossible  this  wuold  be  with  the  body 
thrown  forward  as  the  result  of  too 
higli  heels,  and  it  is  not  only  our  posture 
that  liiKli  heels  affect,  but  our  organs 
can  be  tlirown  out  of  position  so  long 
tliat  tiiey  become  virtually  deformed  and 
do  not  function  right. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to 
stand  on  any  street  corner  and  watch 
the  crowds  going  by.  So  few  people 
renlly  walk  gracefully.  There  are  many 
lM.bl)lcrs,  and  many  limpers  and  many 
stul»bers— you  have  seen  them  all. 
Viewing  the  girl  in  spiked  heels,  we 
note  an  aching  foot,  then  up  along  the 
aching  leg  muscles  and  the  out-of-place 
spine  to  the  very  face  of  the  girl  her- 
self, are  seen  little  lines  of  pain  that 
spoil  her  attempt  to  look  beautiful. 
Real  beauty  depends  first  of  all  on  com- 
fort. 

Mere  are  some  of  the  points  to  watch 
in  choosing  a  good  walking  shoe. 
Among  otiier  things,  shoes  should  not  be 
too  flexible  or  too  thin-soled.  If  we 
could  walk  only  on  grassy  earth,  shod 
in  soft-soled  moccasins,  many  of  us 
could  be  "straight  as  an  Indian",  with 
no  arch  troubles  and  probably  no  posture 
troubles.  For  walking  on  hard  pave- 
ments, however,  we  need  a  fairly  heavy 

sole. 

There  shoiild  be  room  for  the  toe  to 
lie  strai-ht  and  slightly  spread.  Take 
plenty  of  time  in  fitting  your  shoes  and 
be  sure  that  they  are  comfortable.  The 
right  shoe  should  not  need  to  be  "broken 
in".  A  broad,  low  heel  will  help  to  keep 
your  ankles  from  turning  and  prevent 
callouses  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Just 
one  pair  of  the  wrong  kind  of  shoes  and 
you  can  build  up  years  of  foot  trouble. 
How   much  simi>ler  it  is  to  choose  the 

right  shoe! 

In  bringing  out  these  points  when  she 
talks  to  club  girls,  Mrs.  Charles  Sommers, 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  quotes 
one  of  the  verses  from  "The  Ode  to 
Posture" : 
"The    one    who    walks    with    grace    and 

poise 
Is  a  spectacle  so  rare 
That  even  down  on  gay  Broadway 
The  people  turn  and  stare." 

"The  one  who  walks  with  grace  and 
poise"  is  naturally  the  one  with  correct 
shoes. 


How  Everybody  Can  Be  in  Style 


"The  finest  materials  and  the  most 
expensive  dressmaker  cannot  dress  up 
a  girl  with  a  por  figure  so  that  she  is 
really  in  style",  says  Miss  Gladys  Coon 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  her 
talks  to  4-H  Club  Girls.  "The  debu- 
tante slouch"  has  gone  out  long  ago  and 
the  highest  paid  models  in  the  Parisian 
establishments  are  those  who  have  the 
trim,  neat,  almost  military  carriage.** 

The  actresses  who  are  paid  fabulous 
sums  by  clothing  manufacturers  to  pose 
for  commercial  advertising  in  their  gar- 
ments are  those  who  have  the  right 
posture  and  bearing.  There  is  a  flair 
and  dash   which  the   model's   good   pos- 


tures gives  any  garment  worn.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  "anything  looks 
well  on  a  galloping  horse",  but  most 
of  us  can't  go  through  life  so  fast  that 
people  all  about  us  do  not  notice  all  the 
details  of  our  api)earance.  Many  a 
time  and  details  may  be  all  right  and 
the  costume  carefully  chosen  but  the 
complete   ensemble   is    far   from    looking 


up-io-iiic-iiiiiiulc  . 


Thinking  over  the  people  you  know 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
look  well  in  their  clothes,  you  will  find 
that  the  ones  you  instinctively  choose 
as  being  the  most  stylish  are  those  who 
have    the    best    carriage. 


Children  who  start  school  in  good 
health  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  are  less  healthy.  Right  now  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  get  them  up  to 
weight  and  to  take  care  of  teeth  and 
tonsils  that  need  attention. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  can  fruit  or  vege- 
tables at  home  to  sell  unless  they  can 
b«  sold  at  a  price  that  pays  for  the 
labor  as   well   as  the   materials   used. 


The  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  I.  M.  P.  A. 
Hospitality  Committee 

The  Hospitality  Committee  is  plan- 
ning to  hold  the  usual  annual  meeting 
for  the  ladies  on  Monday  morning, 
November  28,   1927. 

The  meeting  has  been  held  for  the 
last  three  years  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  I.  M.  P.  A.  This 
year  the  program  will  be  even  better 
than  heretofore.  Details  will  be  printed 
in  later  numbers  of  the  Review.  The 
following  ladies  were  appointed  on  the 
committee: — 

Mrs.  H.   D.  AUebach, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Balderston, 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Brinton, 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Cohee, 

Mrs.  Fred  Shangle, 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Twining, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington. 


Simple  Fall  Desserts 

No    housewife    wants    to    spend    more 
time  in  the  kitchen  than  she  has  to,  and 
one    way    is    to    make    simpler    desserts. 
Instead  of   rich   pies   and  puddings  that 
have  to  be  mixed,  beaten  and  rolled  and 
then  baked  in  a  hot  oven,  fruit  may  be 
used   for   the  desserts.    So   many   fruits 
are   in   season  that  it  isn't   hard  to  get 
variety.     For  special  occasions,  fruit  and 
ice  cream  are  hard  to  beat.    Cake  with 
powdered   sugar  over  it  may   be  served 
with  fruit  one  night,  and,  the  next  night, 
the    cake    itself    may    be    covered    with 
crushed   and  sweetened   fruit.     Bananas, 
oranges,    grapefruit,    blackberries,    blue- 
berries,  peaches    and    other   good,    fresh 
fruits  provide  countless  desserts  that  can 
be  prepared  on  the  shady,  back  porch  as 
well  as  in   the  kitchen. 


It  isn't  much  more  trouble  to  install 
a  pump  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  back 
yard,  but  it  means  miles  less  walking 
for  the  housewife  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 


Every  human  being  has  obligations 
to  society  beyond  the  home,  and  the 
organized  farm  women  are  taking  hold 
of  community  problems,  which  have 
long  needed  the  dynamic,  inteUigent, 
and  sympathetic  interest  of  persons 
whose  social  conscience  is  active.— A. 
R.  Mann. 


Food  During 

Childhood  Governs 
Condition  of  Teeth 

The  advent  of  the  first  permanent 
molar,  at  six,  behind  all  the  baby  teeth, 
is  the  milestone  that  marks  the  passing 
from  babyhood  into  childhood. 

This  tooth  is  very  important  because 
its  acts  as  a  keystone  holding  the  dental 
arch  in  shape,  while  the  baby  teeth  are 
being  gradually    replaced    uy    tuC  ^argcr 
permanent   teeth.     This   tooth   has    been 
quietly  developing  from   birth   up   until 
this  time  and  its  strength  and  soundness 
will  depend  upon  the  diet  that  the  child 
has    had.     This    diet    should    include    at 
least  a  quart  of  milk  daily  in  some  form 
to    supply    him    with    the    much    needed 
lime  salts,  sufficient  hard  foods  for  exer- 
cise, plenty  of  green  vegetables  and  fruit 
with  an  unstinted  amount  of  butter  for 
the  much  needed  vitamins  "A"  and  "D". 
Vitamin     "A"     is     growth     promoting, 
while  "D"  is  especially  detailed  to  build 
bones. 

If  this  tooth  is  lost  before  the  12-year 
molar  appears,  the  continuity  of  the 
arch  is  distroyed  and  crooked  teeth  or 
a  protruding  jaw  may  result. 

His  food  habits  should  be  regular, 
with  no  eating  between  meals.  Often  a 
child  is  only  thirsty  when  he  thinks  he 
is  hungry.  Give  him  plenty  of  water  to 
drink  at  all  times.  Avoid  having  his 
lime  storage  depleted  by  constant  use  of 
candy,  sweets  and  all  the  diseases  of 
early  childhood. 

Every  physical  crisis  in  life  takes  toll 
of  one's  lime  reserve  and  often  the  pitted 
unenameled  teeth  of  adults  may  be 
traced  directly  back  to  faulty  food 
habits  and  to  those  diseases  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  extra  care. 
During  measles,  whooping  cough  or  any 
of  these  diseases  the  body  calls  upon  all 
the  available  lime  which  seems  to  be  the 
big  mineral  balance  wheel  to  fight  the 
disease.  Too  often  there  is  not  enough 
lime  both  to  save  the  child's  life  and  to 
supply  building  material  for  teeth. 

One  of  the  evils  that  attack  teeth  is 
known  as  caries— decayed  spots  in  the 
tooth  structure,  and  may  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  diseases  which 
envolve  the  general  health. 

Hard  and  well-formed  teeth  resist 
decay,  while  poor  defective  teeth 
crumble  away.  The  quality  of  the  hard 
tooth  depends  on  the  process  known  as 
calcification— beginning  nineteen  weeks 
beforti  birth  for  the  baby  teeth,  ten 
weeks  before  birth  for  the  first  per- 
manent molars,  and  by  the  first  year  of 
age   for  all   the   rest   of  the   permanent 

teeth. 

This  means  that  calcium   (lime  salts) 
must  be  supplied  in  sufficient  amount  to 
take   care   of  the   actual  bone   structure 
of  the  teeth  and  protect  the  individual 
from  disease  by  building  up  a  resistance. 
Your  child  must  have  a  quart  of  milk 
daily,  in  some  form,  if  he  is  to  have  all 
the  lime  that  his  growing  body  requires. 
Milk  is  our  best  source  of  lime.     Green 
leafy    vegetables    are    the    second    best 
source,   but   he   would   have  to  eat  two 
heads   of  lettuce  to   give   him   as   much 
calcium  or  lime  as  he  would  get  in  one 
glass    of    milk.     He    also    should    have 
vitamins    from    butter,    fruit    and    fresh 
green  vegetables,  together  with  as  much 
sunshine   as   possible   in   order   that  his 
body  may  utilize  the  calcium.    The  other 
requirement    is    hard    foods    which    will 
exercise  teeth,  gumg  and  jaws. 


Walter  Johnson  Attri- 
hutes  Baseball  Success 

to  Start  on  Farm 

Walter  Johnson,  pitcher  for  the  Sena- 
tors, gave  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  of 
[he  4-H  Clubs  a  big  league  thrill  the 
.llier  day  in  Washington  when  he  des- 
cribed to  them  how  it  feels  to  be  a 
national  figure. 

"Every  day  I  get  hundreds  of  letters 
from    boys   all  over   the   country   asking 

liow  tney  can  uccmuv-  uu^*-"—-  , 

said  Johnson.     "I    always   answer   every 
letter,  but  my  advice  is  the  same  to  all 
—even  to  my  own  two  sons." 
^    His  audience  slipped  a  little  nearer  the 
'edge    of   their   benches,    waiting    breath- 
lessly for  the  next  words  of  the  player 
wimse    relief   pitching    in    1924   won   the 
Americ'in  League  Pennant  for  the  Sena- 
tors and  beat  the  New  York  Giants  in 
the  World't.  Chami)ionship.    The  follow- 
ing year  Johnson  again  won  the  Ameri- 
can  League    Pennant   for   liis   team.     He 
,u.w   holds   the   record,   after   twenty-one 
years     with    the    Senators,    of    pitciiing 
more   shut-out   games   than   any   pitcher 
in  the  League. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  nieant  most 
to  me  as  a  youngster"  said  Johnson, 
"Was  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  country.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  cows  out  on  that  Kansas  farm, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  milk  to  drink.  We 
also  had  fruit  and  vegetables.  You 
folks  know  that  health  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  our  food.  Milk, 
fruit    and    vegetables    gave    me    a    good 

start." 

Walter  Johnson  is  at  present  living  on 
a  farm  in  Maryland  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. He  has  three  cows,  a  fruit 
orchard  and  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
says  that  he  intends  giving  his  sons  tlie 
same  oj)portunity  which  he  had  as  a  boy 
to  build  bone  and  muscle. 

He    considers     healtli     tlie     important 
essential    for    youth.     "Your    4-H    Clubs 
stand   for  the   development   of  the  head, 
tlic    hand,   the    health    and    the    heart,    I 
believe.     If  you  develop   your   health   in 
tlie  way  I  I'.ave  told  you,  and  keep  away 
from  the  things  which  harm  your  body, 
yim   can    more    easily   develop   the   other 
three    H's.       When    you    have    a   strong 
healthy    Ix  dy    your    mind    will    be    keen 
and  alert,  and   you  are  bound  to  make 

friends. 

"After  all,"  said  the  Washington  base- 
l.all  star,  "Your  health  and  success  is  all 
up  to  you," 
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OiBcera 
Dr    Clyde  L.   KinR,  Chairman 
ir    D     Allehach.   Vice   Chairman 
r"  W    Baldemton,   Executive  Secretary 
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Department  ,^  . 

Lydia  M.   Broecker,    Nutrition   Depart- 
ment T.    „._» 

Del     Rose     Macan,     Dramatic     Depart- 
ment 


The  herd  of  Guernseys  owned  by  F.  E.  Winn  of 
Granton,  Wis.,  has  shown  an  annual  increase  in 

„.n ^„^+,v>r>  fnr  tVi*»lflRt  three  vears.   He  says  the 

longer  you  use  Cow  Chow  the  better  it  repays  you. 


Here's  an  eleven -year-old  of  Mr.  Winn's 
herd.  He  says  Cow  Chow  keeps  them 
looking  like  this— whether  old  or  young. 


Inter-State    Dairy    Council 


Philadelphia 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  —,^^rr\ 

EDUCATIONAL   ENTERTAINMENT 


and  will  assist  you  in  planning 


u      T        1  ,.r  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers.  Motion  Pictures, 


R.  VV. 


BALDERSTON,  Sec'y.  1211  Arch  Street.  PHILADELPHIA 
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FARQUHAR 
DAIRY  BOILER 

will  help  you  produce  certified  milk.  Fanners  and 
Dairymen  have  found  this  Boiler  most  convenient, 
easily  and  quickly  steamed  and  by  virtue  of  its  interior 
arrangement,  it  is  most  economical.  Just  the  Boiler 
for  steriliziii}.',  iieatirifr  uattr.  cooking  feeds,  heating 
molasses  for  mixing  sweet  feeds,  etc.  For  Dairy  and 
Creamery.     Sizes    li    uj*    to   (iO   iior.se   power. 

Huilt   in   full   accord    witli   the   American   Society   of 
•Meclianical    Kngineers'   Code    and    meets    every    require- 
ment of  the   states   of   New    York,   New   Jersey,   Delaware,   Pennsylvania   and 


-»    t;ifai    uiiic    aiiu    luuor    su\er.     iieips    to   get    tMat    iiiglicr    price 
for    milk      Write    for   coujplete   specifications   and    rock    bottom   price 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  461,  York,  Pa. 


Farm  and  Dairy  Supplies  at  RIBSAMS 

De  I. aval  Separators  and  Dairy  Needs— Poultry  Feeds,  Health  Remedies  and 
Accessories— l*ump.s.  Hand  and  Power  Systems  Installed  in  Dwellings  and 
Marns—Feed  Mills,  Cutters,  Sliellers,  Farm  and  Ciarden  Implements— Wire  Fenc- 
ing, for  Lawn,  (iarden.  Poultry  Yards,  Farm 

School  Yards,  Tennis  Courts,  Erected  under  Contract 

Farm,  Vegetable,  (Jrass  Seeds  of  all   Kinds— Seed  Wheat,  l.eai/s  IVoIilic  (a    .*2  00 
per   Bushel  -Seed   Bye   (a    $1.7.5  i)er   Busliel— 'limothy  Seed    4   #'i<><»  l)er  Bushel 

Add  50c  for  Cotton  Bag 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 
143-5-7  East  Front  Street  TRENTON,  N.  ). 

Parking  Space  in   Bear  of  Store 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON.  N  J. 

Bell  Phone  3099R2 


Established  1893 


Inco'porated  1907 


J.  R.  WYCKOFF  COMPANY 

Dealers  in 

HIGH    GRADE     FEED    MATERIALS 

Have  your  own  formula.    Know  what  you  are  feeding. 
No  expensive  salesman    No  credit  accounts      One  price  to  all 

CUSTOM  GRINDING  AND  MIXING 

L  A  WHENCE  VILLE,  N.  J.  Telephone  Lawrenceville  121 


TRADE 
MARK 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN   YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.   Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Plan  Now  for 

Snccessful   business  organizations  plan 

months  ahead  for  how,  when  and  where 

their    products    will     be    sold,    says    the 

State    Bureau    of    Markets    in    suggest ini; 

tiuii   farmers  begin  now  to  plan  for  sell- 

injr  tlieir  fall  farm,  garden  and  orchard 
l)roducts. 

"What  plans  to  make  depends  upon 
the   method  of  sale." 

"If  direct  selling  to  consumers  is  fol- 
lowed, plans  for  keeping  regular  cus- 
tomers informed  and  for  securing  new 
customers  are  worth  considering.  When 
advertising  space  is  to  be  used,  it  is 
well    to   be   thinking   about   the   papers 


Fall  Marketiii^r 


tliat   will   he  selected,  and   the  n.iture  of 
tlie   statement   to   he  carried. 

"When  selling  directly  from  tlie  or- 
ciiftrd  or  farm,  time  can  he  saved  Ity 
planning  ahead  to  place  signs  and  pos- 
ters iit  the  roadside  and  other  places  to 
inform    the   public. 

"When  selling  to  johliers,  wh(»lesalers 
(tr  retailers,  it  is  good  JMisiness  to  make 
arrangements  with  them  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  jjroducts  will  lie 
ready   for   marketing. 

"Having  an  adequate  supply  of  proper 
containers  for  taking  care  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  trade  is  another  mark  of 
good    business." 


Some  Observations  on  a  Survey  of 

Membership  Problems  of 

Four  Large  Cooperatives 


(<'oiuiiiiUMl    in. Ill    i»!i«o    I  ) 


rc)ill.\  f.ill  into  about  four  cbissilications, 
expensi-s,  metiiuds  of  i)aying  for  milk  on 
cl.issilication  i)lan,  and  those  (iiie  to  hwk 
of   inforn)<ttion. 

"Lticals"  wt'n*  mcntiom-d  !•>  the  niem- 
I'crs  (if  one  association  as  tiie  i)rincipal 
source  of  Infornuition  however,  receiv- 
iii^i  lirsr  nu'nrion  more  tiuui  twice  as 
often    as    tiie    house    organ. 

Because    .)f    tlie    fact    that    the    house 
organ    holds    such    high    rank    here    and 
heceause  1  read  the  house  organ  of  many 
diftVreiit     kinds    of    cooj)erative    associa- 
tions,   I    think    ril    say    tlutt    the    editor 
sh«)uld     be     intimately     accpiainted     with 
the    affairs    of    the    association    and    pri- 
marily  a    teacher   instead   of   primarily    a 
newspajier     rejiorter     with     a     nose     for 
news.      If  the  hou.se  organ  of  some  asso- 
ciations is  the  princii)al  source  of  infor- 
mation-ami   1    shall   assume   that   is   the 
reason    for    its    existence    —    I    fear    the 
mem[)ers  have  no  very  definite  infornia- 
tion   regarding  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation.       More      .space      is      devoted      to 
"cooperative    marketing"    of    other    pro- 
ducts    than     to     information     regarding 
their  own  associations.      I  can  see  how  a 
farmer    might    'believe    in"    cooperative 
marketing   and    not   care   to    belong   to   a 
I)articiilar  association  that  gave  little  in- 
formation   about    what    the    organization 
was    really   accomi)lishing    for    its    mem- 
bers.     And    so    it    seems   to    me    that   the 
editor   of   the    house   organ    should    teach 
tiie    mcml)ers    to   api^reciate   the    services 
rendered   by  the  «)rganizatit>n  as   well   as 
the    economic    princij)les    underlying    the 
limitations  as  well  as  the  jmssibilities  of 
the    organization. 

So  much  emj)liasis  has  b«>en  ))laced  on 
price    in   some   associations  and   so   little 
is  imdersto«>d  by  some  mend)ers  regard- 
ing the  factors  that  deternnne  price  that 
some   ([uestions   were   included    to   deter- 
mine some  idea  of  the  mendu-rs  economic 
thinking.         One    of    the    (piestions    was 
"What  shoulil  govern  the  i)rice  of  milkr" 
Two  hundred  seventy-six  said  "Cost  of 
production"  and  three  hundred  twenty- 
six   said    "supply   and   demand."     In   one 
of  these  associations,  however,  less  than 
lialf  as  many  said  cost  of  i)roduction  as 
said   supply  and  demand,   while   in   two 
otiiers  more  answered  cost  of  production 
tliin   sui)i)ly   and  demand.     Tn  one  as.so- 
eiation  we  asked  members  "what  do  yon 
estimate   is  your  cost  of  production   per 
cut.  and  «»idy  a  very  few  had  any  idea. 

(I)   What  Members  Expect 
Asso.    No.  1       2      3*4 

ltd    schedides    109  201   100  1J)H 

iietter    price     78     1(»     7«)   10J» 

letter   market  conditions  18 

'I'ests   and   weights    7 

J'talialize   .Markets    37 

Protect    farmers    interest   . . 


(JA)   Has  Association  Accomplished 
Same? 

Asso.     No.  12  3       4 

Total     schedules     1()9  201  190  179 

Ves     103  142  84  ll.J 

N'«     18       8  m     21 

l''«rtly    25     40  :U     24 

.   (2)    Advantages 

Asso,    No.  1       2  3       4 

i'otal   schedules    109  201  190  19S 

^'<>^c    102     25  80     35 

Sure    Markets    23  107  17 

Protection    wts.     &     tests  24       2  .  . 

Convenience   in   trouble..      0      ..  10 

Better    price    ii    20  . . 

Personal   satisfaction    11  .. 

Sure    pay    20  40 

Don't    know    I       7  27 


39 
37 

19 
V 

27 


(3)  Non-Member  Advantages 

Asso.    No.                               12      3  4 

i'otal    schedules    109  201    190  198 

Nt'iie    123     93     33  99 

Do  as  tiiey  please   8     28     20  10 

(Jet    more    money    (»     01     04  24 

No  exjiense  or  dues   ....   27       8     37  17 

Same    advantages    2       5     12  10 

Paid    twice   a    numth 2  9 

Don't    know     1       8     35  10 

(4)  What  Should  Govern  Price  of  Milk 

.Asso.    No.                                12       3  4 

Total    schedules    109  201   190  198 


78 
72 


Cost  of  production    44  74     80 

Supply    and    demand    ...   89  89     70 

(Quality   control    12 

Farmers  or  as.so 10 

Hoth     15     ..      .. 

Donf     know     8  20     ..     27 

(5)  Source  of  Information 


Ass(».    No. 

T«»tal    schethdes    

1  -ocals     

Organization    paper    . 
Directors   and   officers 

Neighbors     

Personal  observation 


I  2  3  4 

109  201  190  198 

17  29  07  78 

104  10  100  66 

27  15   5  22 

9  ..  ..  11 

3  ..   4  .. 


3 


(6)   Criticisms 
.\sso.    No.  1 

T«)tal   .schedides    109  201   190  198 

Have    none    97  148     51   118 

Don't  like  surjjlus   13  .. 

Officers    with    dealers    .  .  .   2J)  .. 

.Salaries    too    high    3 

Tests   and  weights    4     . , 

Price     

Deductions 0 

I <aziness    5     

Overhead    expense 9 

Opposition 9 

Pack   of   information 13     .. 

Outsiders    5 

New  payment  plan 


3 


7 
12 


12 


(7)   Mistakes 

1       2 

3 

4 

es    109  201 

190 

198 

78     80 

35 

81 

28     52 

75 

50 

dealers    ...    10 

80 
3 


41 
1 


4r> 


Asso.    No. 

Total    schedules 

None    

Dcm't     know 
Officers    wit  I 

Price  changes    12 

1925    basic    5 

Basic    surplus    7 

Buying    plants    

Too   many  employed 

Salaries   to(»   liigh    10 

Not   enough    members    ....       8 

New   payment   plan 

Deductions      


14 

10 


10     21 


17 
30 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


I 


Chester  \'allev   Association 

« 

Wahkkn  H.  Smincm;,  Tcshr 
Tie  Chester  N'alley  .\ss(!ciation,  during  the  month  of  .Inly.  Iiid  2»)  herds  on 
test  with  4<)5  cows  in  milk  and  80  dry.  Ten  cows  wore  on  official  test.  Twelve 
iiniirohtable  cows  were  sold  during  the.  mouth.  Porty-eight  cows  i^nxluced  over 
Ui  pounds  and  22  over  50  ])oiinds  fat.  Thirty-tive  cows  i)ro(liice(l  over  lOOO  and 
fifteen  produced  over  PiOO  pounds  of  milk. 

Ten  Highest  Producing  G)ws  in  Butterfat  for  Month 


Owner 

David    Stoltyfus     

('    K.   Mather   

Fairlamb   Beale    

Rycrly   and    McFadgen 

Hichard    P.    Fox    

(  .    Albert    Pox    

Wliitford    Farm     

Kdward    Tloopes    

C^     Ibert   Fox    

A  .'es    Patta    


Breed 
of  Cow 
Cir.   (iiiernscy 
Uetr.  Jersey 
Beg.   .Jersey 
Beg.    .Fersey 
(Jr.   (Iu<'ri)sey 
(Jr.    Jersey 
Beg.  (Juernsey 
Beg.   .Jersey 
(Jr.  .Jersey 
Gr.   Holstein 


Pb.s. 

'/; 

Pbs. 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

iHJ)t 

1.2 

7S.5 

I.MOS 

4.9 

04  1 

1023 

0.0 

01.3 

1187 

5.1 

00.5 

!20t. 

l.S 

(iO.O 

1203 

4.9 

5S.9 

i2(>!> 

t.T 

.50.8 

S12 

(i.S 

55.2 

S59 

(».3 

54.1 

1525 

3.5 

53.3 

42 


Pool   i)rice    1 


Crop  Prospects  for  1027 


The  crop  pros|)ects  for  1927  show  how 
a  season  that  is  decidedly  unfavorable 
for  some  cro])s  is  extremely  favoraide 
tor  others,  says  the  Penna.  Statt'  De- 
partment    of     ,\gricidture     in     reviewing 

the  estimates  on   the   production    of   v.ir- 
ioiis    crops    this    sca.son. 

J'"or  example,  uidess  the  weather  is 
very  favorable  during  early  Septend)er 
the  c(»rn  crop  will  probably  be  the  small- 
est since  1909  while  the  hay  crop,  with 
one  exception,  will  be  the  largest  since 
the  Civil  War.     Because  of  the  unfavor- 


alilc  spring,  the  acreage  planted  to  corn 
is  t!ie  sni.dlest  since  1899. 

The  whcit  cro])  will  i)e  about  .3,700,000 
bushels  I'.elow  the  live-year  average, 
1922-1920,  while  the  oats  crop  will  be 
more  than  2,000,000  bushels  above  the 
five-year  average.  The  average  of 
wheat  is  the  smallest  since  the  Civil 
W.ar  while  the  acreage  in  oats  is  the 
same  as  last  year  and  only  12,000  acres 
under  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  tobacco  estimates  indicate  the 
smallest  acreage  since  1915  and  the 
smallest  production  since   1908. 


Montgomery  County  Association 

F.  K*  MAi{Tix,*Tester 

During  the  month  of  .J»dy,  25  herds   were  tested   having  .358  cows  in   milk  and 

47  cows  dry.     'Phirty-eight  unprofitable  cows  were  sold  during  tlie  month.     Tliirty- 

eipiit  cows  produced  over  40  pounds  of  fat  and  5  produced  over  50  jjounds.     Fifty 

produced  more  than  1000  pounds  of  milk,  while  29  went  over  the  1200  pound  mark. 

Highest  herd  average   milk  production: 


Owner 
I'rsinus  College    . . . 
.Scluiltz.  East.,  Levi 
.\llel)ach,   H.    D.    .. 
Idlewild    Farm     . .  . 


Breed 

Hoi. 

liol. 

Hoi. 

Mxd. 


Cows 

.\verage 

in  herd 

Lbs.  Milk 

\(i 

907 

14 

882 

14 

852 

17 

812 

Cows 

Average 

in  herd 

Lbs.  Fat 

10 

30.7 

22 

30.0 

14 

30.5 

14 

28.9 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  jiroduction: 
Owner  Breed 

I'rsinus   College    I lol. 

Willow    Creek    Farm    ( Jrn. 

Schiiltz,    Fast.,   Levi    Hoi. 

Allebach,   H.   D H<d. 

The   Honor    Roll — with   cows   producing  40  pounds   of   fat  or   more  during  the 

month  include:  Win.  H.  Landis,  one  cow;  Wood  &  Sons,  two  cows;  Warren  Schultz, 
one  cow;  A.  L.  Baily,  two  c<»ws;  I'rsinus  College,  six  cows;  W.  C.  F.  Itandolph,  two 
cows;  ,\.  K.  Bothenberger,  three  cows;  O.  M.  Woodward,  three  cows;  11  1).  .Vlle- 
h.icli,  four  cows;  Willow  Creek  Farm,  five  cows;  C.  F.  Longacre,  two  cows;  Camp 
Discharge,  two  cows  and  C.  E.  Wismer,  C.  Wni.  Haywood,  Harry  Bechel,  Mrs,  H. 
Hiller  and  L.  K.  Haywood  with  one  cow  each. 


^lifflin  County  Cow  Testing'  Association 

Yearly  Average  Records 
The  Mifflin  County  Cow  Pesting  .Vssociation  finished  its  fifth  year  .\iigust  I. 
192fi,  with  21  whole  year  members.  'Phere  has  been  a  general  increase  in  both  milk 
and  butter  fat  production  during  the  time  the  .\ss(»ciation  has  been  in  operation. 
It  has  been  obtained  by  using  better  methods  of  feeding  and  also  by  <lisi)osing  of 
the  unprofitable  cows  in  the  different  herds.  There  arc  271  cows  in  the  Association 
during  all  or  part  of  the  yc{»r. 

The  result  for  the  Associati«m  for  the  five  years  is  as  follows: 

Year  Ave.   No.   Cows     Lbs.    Milk  Lbs.    Butterfat 

1921  7470  274.7 

1922  0971  270.8 
1925  7504  280.0 
1920  180.74  8.380  :J05.0 
1927                                                   213.40                 8955                                                    308,1 

The  results  from  the   members  is  as  follows: 

Average   No.   of  cows   in   the    Association — 213.10 

Average  per  cow 

Lhs.  of   milk    89.55 

Lbs.  of  l)utterfat    308.1 

Percentage    of   butterfat    3.1 

Value    ()f    Product    .«2.53.7 1 

Cost    of    Pasture    14.84 

Cost  of   Roughage    28.55 


Cost    of    (Jrain     50.0:{ 

Total   Co.st   of   feed    99.42 

Value  of   Product   above  feed  cost    15t..r2 
Betiirns    for  ^\    exp.    fi>r   feed... 
Feed  cost   per   10(1  pounds  of  milk 
Feed   cost    per  i)ourid  of   butterfat 


22.55 

1. 11 

..12 


'       2.5H2  Tested  C(»ws  (iive  Half  Ton  of  Milk  Kacli 

.)rty-seven  as.sociations  tested  10,210  cows  during  .July,  the  Pennsylvania  State 

college  dairy  extension  service  reports     Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  these 

aninials  produced  40  or  njorc  pf»unds  of  butterfat  and  2502  passed  the  half  ton  mark 

in  milk  production.     Of  the  40  pounders  .WO  ])rodiiced  more  than  50  jxiunds  of  fat 

[while  1175  cows  g;ive  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 

Chester    \'alley    Association    in    Chester   County    led    in    niimlu-r   of  <<)ws   tested. 

*ith  .54.5.     The    Warren    As.sociation   tested   .521.      The    Wayne    Association    had    103 

>f  the  40-poimd  cows,  which  led  all  a.s.sociations  in  the  state,  while   Allegheny  was 

Beeoiid    with   90.        White    Deer    Valley    Association    led    in    number    of    l(K)0-))ound 

dlkers,  with  131.     Warren  was  .second  with   124. 

fvo  V.  Otto,  of  the  Cundicrland  Association,  had  tlic  liest  individii.il  milker  for 
*l'f  nionth,  a   registered   Holstein    which  gave  21.30  pounds.     Other   high    individuals 
Vere  registered  Holsteins  owned  by  H,  A.  Snyder,  of  the  White  Deer  N'alley  group 
, '  «nd  W.  M.  Hunsberger  of  Middle  Bucks,  with  2427  and  2409  pounds  respectively. 

A  registered  Holstein.  owned  by  Harry  Wilkinson,  of  the  Wellsboro  Association. 
^It'd  in  butterfat  with  88.7  pounds.  Other  high  individuals  were  a  registered  Holstein 
In  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Landis,  of  the  Montgomery  group,  with  87.0,  and  a  registered 
CJuernsey  on  Homestead  Farms  in  the  Wayne  organization  with  84.8  pcninds  of  fat. 
i  Highest  10-cow  averages  in  butterfat  were  achieved  by  Wayne,  07.7;  "NV'arren, 
f6i  and  Schuylkill,  03.9. 


How^s  i/(7ur  cooler? 

Did  your  cooler  stand  up  well  under  the  heavy  sum- 
mer strain  -or  did  it  cause  you  all  kinds  of  trouble? 
Bestov  Farm  Tubular  Coolers  never  cause  any  trouble 
at  all,  and  they  are  built  to  last  for  generations.  There 
is  nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust, — but,  why  not  let  us  send 
you  a  complete  bulletin  in  which  you  will  find  prices, 
specifications  and  many  interesting  features  described. 


2324 

Ph 


ii.deiphia.  Fa  LlieiT/'-Dassett  Lompany   b.' 


RuKell  and  Ottend 
rcett 
timore,  Md, 


Kill  FLIES  by  Electricity 


This  Electric  Sprayer 

Given  Away  Absolutely 


FREE 


With  every  order  for  110  Gallons  of 
(TWO  55  GALLON  DRUMS) 

Permi§sable  Under  Rulings  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 


"Fly  Hootch 


5!» 


"FLY  HOOTCH"  -Non-poisonous,  iragrant  insecti- 
cide, contains  100%  active  ingredients.  It  is  sold  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.  It  kills  flies,  ants,  roaches, 
water  bugs,  moscjultoes,  gnats,  ticks,  etc.  A  non- 
competitive, profitable  side-line  for  distributors,  sales- 
men, etc.,  who  visit  dairymen. 

For  Further  Information   Write  to 

The  Little  Brown  Jug,  Inc. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 


MILK    PRODUCERS*    REVIEW 


September^   J%7 


Is  Your 
MANURE 
PILE 
Leaking 


T^^^. 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertilizing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"At  present  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4.00  per  ton  of  manure  applied," 
reports  the  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Use  ALL  oS  Your  Manure 

Build  a  Concrete 

Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  fer- 
tilizer in  one  year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Plans  and  complete  information  on  how  to 
do  the  work  is  given  in  our  manure  pit 
booklet.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  xises  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


ABILITY  to  consume 
large  quantities  of 
roughage;  regularity  in 
calving;  great  produc- 
tion; monthly  cash  re- 
turns— these  qualities  fit 
Holsteins  profitably  into 
all  farm  programs. 

Write  for  literature 

NOLSTEINI^FRIESIAM 

Association   j/    Amekjca 

230  East  Ohio  St.    Chicago,  Illinois 


Will 


Stordwge  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition -storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Coatesvillc,  Pa. 


MAGNETO 

REPAIR  SERVICE 
STATIONARY     -     AUTO     -     MARINE 

Official  Serrice 

Webster.  Wi«».  K.  W..  Berlinf ,  Simmi. 

Dixie,  Botch,  Splitdorf,  Teafle 

Mail  Order*  Our  Specially 


Cor.  S.  Warrea  and  Froat  Sti.,  Treaton,  N.  J. 

Phone  4123 


LIME-MARL 

"Nature's  Great  Soil  Builder" 

Brings  best  results  at  less  cost 
per  acre.  Pine,  dry,  non-caustic, 
very  quickly  available.  Most  eco- 
nomical agricultural  lime  you  can  use. 

Grow    big   crops   with   LIME-MARL. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full 
information. 

Natural  Lime-Marl  Co. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

(Plant:  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.) 


Production  of  Clean 

JMilk  Requires  Attention 

to  Sanitation 

The  need  for  using  improved  methods 
in  producing  the  public  milk  supply  be- 
comes more  and  more  pronounced  as 
time  goes  on,  says  li.  J.  Posson,  associ- 
ate market  milk  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
cities  grow  larger  or  become  more  num- 
erous tlie  milk  supply  must  necessarily 
be  transported  from  greater  distances 
and  handled  in  larger  quantities.  To 
witiistand    sucii     ircalmciiL    11     uiu.->L    Itc 


l)roduced  under  the   most  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  clean  milk  on  the  part  of 
tiie  consumer,  and  health  officials  are 
requiring  that  improved  sanitary 
nu'tiiods  be  used  in  its  production. 
I'nless  care  is  taken  in  producing  it, 
tlierefore,  great  losses  may  result  from 
tlie  rejection  of  milk  by  dealers  or 
liealtli  departments  and  from  the 
lessened  demand  for  low-grade  miMc. 
Tlie  responsibility  for  clean  milk  at  the 
source  is  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  t!ie  milk  producer. 

Hy  observing  certain  precautions  clean 
milk   can    be    produced   with   very   little 
more  effort  than  milk  which  is  not  clean. 
These  precautions  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Posson  in  Leaflet  No.  3,  Improved  Sani- 
tation in  Milk  Production,  just  issued  by 
the   departuient.     The    first   requirement 
for  clean  milk  is  a  herd  of  healthy  cows. 
Once  it  is  determined  by  test  that  the 
rows  are  free  from  tuberculosis  and  are 
otherwise  healthy,  pains  should  be  taken 
to  clean  them  thoroughly  before  thef^  are 
milked.        Wiping    the    udders    with    a 
damp  cloth  removes  the  danger  of  con- 
taminating the  milk  by  falling  hair  and 
dust    particles.        Since    bacteria    causes 
milk   to   .sour   they   should   be   kept   out 
of  it  by  every  possible  means. 

Further  precautions  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk  require  tliat  only  healthy 
l)eople  be  employed  in  a  dairy,  that  they 
wear  clean  clothing,  and  tliat  milking  be 
performed  with  clean,  dry  hands.  The 
use  of  small-top  pails  is  recommended  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  im- 
purities that  fall  into  the  milk. 

Every  dairyman  should  be  certain  that 
he  has  a  pure,  safe  water  supply. 
AVells  should  be  located  on  the  highest 
availal)le  ground.  A  separate  dairy 
house  or  milk  room  should  be  provided. 
Milk  to  be  sold  should  never  be  handled 
in  a  dwelling  as  there  is  too  much 
chance  of  dangerous  contamination  in 
case  sickness  occurs  in  the  family. 

Milk  utensils  which  are  not  properly 
washed  or  sterilized  may  be  the  greatest 
source  of  contamination.  They  should 
be  rinsed  inside  and  outside  with  luke- 
warm or  cold  water  as  soon  as  possible 
after  use,  then  placed  in  a  wash  vat, 
scrubbed  with  a  brush  in  warm  water 
containing  a  soda  ash  or  alkaline  wash- 
ing powder  (not  soap),  rinsed,  placed  in 
a     sterilizing     cabinet,     and     thoroughly 

steamed. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  multiplica- 
tion of  bacteria  which  unavoidably  get 
into  tlie  milk  is  to  cool  the  milk  as  soon 
as  i)()ssible  after  it  is  produced  and  keep 
it  cold.  Racteria  are  tiny  single-celled 
plants,  which,  like  most  other  plants, 
require  wjirnith  to  grow.  If  nilik  is 
cooled  to  50  degrees  F.  or  below  and 
lield  at  that  temperature,  bacteri-l 
development  is  very  much  retarded. 
Milk  should  not  only  be  kept  cold  until 
it  leaves  the  fftrin  l)ut  should  also  be 
]ir<»teeted  from  the  sun  and  warm  air 
while    l)eing    transported    from    farm    to 

citv. 

A  copy  of  "Improving  Sanitation  m 
Milk  Production,"  Ix-aflet  No.  3,  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Continued  Progress 

in  Eradicating 
Bovine  Tubercidosis 

A  summary  of  tuberculosis-eradication 
work    conducted    by    the    United    States 
Department   of    Agriculture  in   coopera- 
tion with  various  States  shows  excellent 
results    during    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1927.     An  outstanding  achi«ve- 
ment    was    the    large    increase    in    the 
number    of   entire  counties    which    have 
completed   the   tuberculin   testing   of  all 
cattle     within     their     bounderies.     Tlie 
summary    of    progress    shows    347    such 
counties    distributed    among    2<     States. 
Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  States  have 
one     or      more     such      tuberculosis-free 
counties.     The    three    leading    States    in 
this  respect  are  North  Carolina  with  vi 
counties   on  the  niodified-accredited       V, 
Michigan  with  42,  and  Iowa  with  30  such 
counties. 

On  July  1  a  total  of  17,600,390  catle 
in  the  United  States  were  under  super- 
vision for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuli- 
erculosis.  Besides  this  number  consid- 
erably more  than  4  million  cattle  are  on 
waiting  lists  and  will  be  tested  as  soon 
as  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  vet- 
erinary inspectors  complete  other  work 
ior  those  owners  who  signed  up  earlier 
for   tuberculin   testing. 

The   total   number  of  cattle  in   herds 
fully   accredited   as   free   from    tubercu- 
losis   exceeds    1,886,000.     The     work    of 
tuberculosis    eradication    is    going    for- 
ward systematically  in  all  States.     Dur- 
ing  the    last    month    of    the    fi.scal    year 
the     inspectors     engaged     in     tuberculin 
testing    applied    the    test   to    more    than 
800,000    cattle,    of    which    approximately 
24,000   were    found   to    be   affected    with 
the    disease.     The    removal    of   such    re- 
actors from  contact  with  healthy  cattle, 
followed    by    the    slaughter    of    diseas«<l 
animals     under     Federal     inspection,     is 
gradually  reducing  the  extent  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  througliout  the  country  and 
benefitting    both    the    livestock    industry 
and   public    health. 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  tlie  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  July,  1927. 
No.    Inspections     Made... 2340 
No.   Sediment   Tests    ....2113 
No.   Miles   Traveled    ...20,524 
No.    Temp.    Permits 
Issued      up     to     July 

31st,    1927     2:3,226 

No.      Perm.      Permits 
issued     up     to     July 

31st,    1927     9,711     ^ 

During  the  month  31  daiA 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. Twenty-four  were  rein- 
stated before  tlie  close  of  the 
month. 

To  date  77,979  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 


What  Folks  Are  Saying 

We're  going  to  build  a  septic  tank 
Just   as    it  ought  to   be; 
We'll    use    the    community    form 
Because   it's   quite   cheap,   you   see. 


The 


jy 


Franklin 

Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia 

A  new  and  pleasant  Inn — 
new  fashioned  in  its  struc- 
ture and  equipment,  old 
fashioned  in  its  friendly 
hospitality 

1200  Rooms 
1200  Batht 

Coavcatioa  Facilitici  UasorpasMd 


Under  Direction 


More  MONEY 
1^    S^^^    YOUR  MILK 

JL^^      Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
«|^^_^____   ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
mmtX%T   Clark's  fURITY  Milk  Strainers 
T^  "T^      help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
T^  C'4r  more  money  for  your  milk. 
*  ^  ^  ^  It  i»  the  only  Str»iner  made  that's  gnar- 
anteed  to  atrain  100%  clean.   Our  10  Day  Trial  T«t  en- 
ables you  to  prove  It  at  our  risk  -your  money  bacK  II  « 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  uar  -two 
siiea  10  qt.  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  dealer*  everywhere.     W) 

PURTTT  STAMPINe  COMPAlTr 
D^t-K  Battle  Creek.  Mlddg— 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Ben  PkoM  No.  1 


WMt  Chtater,  Pa. 


One  cannot  afford  to  spend  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  time  repairing  a 
machine  that  is  not  worth  ten  dollars 
after  the  job  is  done. 


etmedy  UtiBty  Saw 


ffifc  wwnwrffTnTiv.  wmn  w^ 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Testing  Department 
Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  worli,  for  the 
month    of    July,    192T. 

No.    Tests     Macie     6396 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  97 
No.  Membership  Calls  ..  276 
No.    New    Members 

Signed     9* 

No.  Cows  Signed    585 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  18 
No.  Meetings  Attended . .  6 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  302 


Soy-Bean  Acreage  in 
U.  S.  Now  iSIore 

Than  2,500,000  Acres 

Although   the   soy  bean   came   to   this 
country    many    decades    ago    as    an    un- 
known  immigrant,  it   only   recently   has 
won  a  recognized  place  in  the  cropping 
system    of   American    farmers.       Recent 
interest  in  the  soy  bean  and  its  products 
together  with  the  increased  acreage  de- 
voted to  it  during  the  past  decade   in- 
dicate, according  to  W.  J.  Morse,  forage 
crop  specialist  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  crop   of  considerable 
economic     importance     in     the     United 
States. 

In  1917  less  than  500,000  acres  were 
devoted  to  soy  beans  for  all  purposes. 
In  1924  there  were  2,500,000  acres,  of 
which  about  1,000,000  acres  were  grown 
for  hay,  about  1,000,000  acres  for  pas- 
ture and  silage,  and  more  than  500,000 
acres  for  seed  production.  About 
2,283,000  bushels  of  seed  were  produced 
in  1917,  while  in  1924  nearly  10,000,000 
bushels  of  seed  and  1,.3()0,000  tons  of  hay 
were  produced.  Although  the  increase  in 
acreage  has  been  general  over  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
marked  increases  have  been  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States  and  in  a  few  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  soy  bean  can  now  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  any  climate  suital)le  to  corn 
or  cotton,  says  Mr.  Morse.  Tlie  depart 
ment  during  the  past  10  years  has  de- 
veloped, through  introduction  and  by 
breeding  methods,  varieties  which  have 
extended  the  range  of  profitable  soy-bean 
culture  far  beyond  what  were  at  first 
considered  its  limits.  The  principal  uses 
of  the  soy  bean  are  for  hay,  pasture, 
silage,  grain,  oil  and  oil  meal,  and  hu- 
man food.  With  such  a  wide  range  of 
uses  the  production  of  the  soy  bean  is 
no  longer  localized  and  its  increasing 
importance   is   assured. 


Without  Half  Trying 

"Have   you    had   static   on   your    new 

radio?" 

Mrs.  Newly  wed:  "Well,  Harold  has 
had  Los  Angeles  and  Cuba,  and  I'm  sure 
he  could  get  static  if  he  wanted  to." 

—Life. 


Poultrynieti  usually  make  the  nuist 
money  when  two-third  to  three-fourths 
of  their  flocks  are  pullets  each  year. 


Orderliness  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
save  labor. 


Multiply  Your    Man -Power 


BY  SEVEN 


When  you  go  into  the  corn  with  a  McConnick-Dtering  Ver- 
tical or  Horizontal  Corn  Binder  you  are  equipped  to  do  the  work 
of  from  5  to  7  men  with  corn  knives.  And  you  sit  in  comfort 
while  you  are  doing  it.  Instead  of  turning  the  standing  corn 
into  loose  unwieldy  stalks  that  are  hard  to  handle,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  bundles  and  ties  the  corn  for  fast  handling  without  loss 
of   labor    or   corn. 

See   the  latest   corn    binder   improvements   in    the    McCorniick- 
Deering  at  your  local  dealers. 


International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg  Baltimore 


CUP    YOUR    COWS 
IT    MEANS   MORE- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Easier  to  keep  them  clean, 
make  tbem  feel  more  comfort- 
able and  keep  dirt  out  of  tbe 
milk  paU. 

CLIPPING  improves  the  health 
of  CATTLE,  HOESES,  MUI.BB, 
etc.  Use  a  OILLBTTB  PORT- 
ABLE ELECTEIC  CLIPPINO 
MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  OBOOMINa  ATTACH- 
MENTS for  cleaning.  Oper- 
ates on  the  light  circuit  furn- 
ish by  any  Electric  Light  * 
Power  Co.  or  by  any  make  ef 
Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  Hat  free  on  request 
GILLETTE    CLIPPNO   MACHINE  00. 
129  W«l  31tt  St..  Dipl.  2  Nnr  Tirt.  I.  T. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

IFe  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle 
HOLSTEINS  -  GUERNSEYS  —  JERSEYS 

A  Sptciatty 
All   COWS    tuberculin    tested    and    sold 
•ubject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hii^btstown,  N.  J. 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows-100 

On  Hand  at  All  Times 


^ 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB    ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

"The  Man  Who  Sells   Good   Cows" 


GEHL     ENSILAGE      CUTTERS 

Cylinder  and  disc,  have  large  capacity 
witb  light  power 


Edgertors  Salt  Brick,  So-Boss  Hobble  and 

Tailholder,  Stanchions,  Hay  Carriers, 

Shellers.  Feed  Cutters,  Mills,  Fan 

Mills,  Champion  Mowers,  etc. 

RAWLINGS    IMPLEMENT    CO. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PHILADELPHIA 

SI  LOS 

Save    your    soft    late    corn 
crop    with    oar    Silo 

Shipment  in  24   Hoars 


PEACH  BASKETS 

Half  Bnshel  Size 

$6.50  per  100 
$60.00  per  1000 

SATTERTHWAITE'S  SEED  STORES 

If  N.  Warrea  St.        Trenton,  N.  J.         Phone  2273 


TANKS 

SikV  EQUIPMENT 

Free  Catalogue — Low  Prices 

E.  r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
BOX  M  P  NORRI8TOWN.  PA. 


Lime  and   Fertilizer 
SPREADER 

That  will  do  the  best  of  work,  made  to 

attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon 

$15.00.    Send  for  circular 


J.  S.  GRUNUAF 


ANSON,  MAINE 
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Mr.  Dnrr  Fifzpofrirk  of 
I'Uhunnnk  County.  OrPfjon.  and 
h'lK  (jrnde  Jersey,  "hainty." 
Mr.  Fifzpafrick',1  splendid 
Jerney  herd  xcas  high  herd 
(JO  nnc.t  or  oi'er)  in  ths  Til- 
lamook County  Coxo  Tenting 
.ingoriniion. 


Aside  from  this  fine  nchieve- 
vient,  a  number  of  Mr.  Pifz- 
patrick's  individual  cows  made 
exceptional  records  in  their 
various  classes.  This  herd  is 
milked  entirely  with  the  De 
Laval  Milker. 


Famous  Tillamook  Record-lVIakin£[ 
Cows  Miked  with  De  Laval  Milker 

Summary  of  1927  Annual  Report  of  Tillamook  County  (Oregon)  Cow  Testing  Association 


High  Herds  Over  20  Cows 


Address 
Tillamook 
Tillamook 
("loverdale 

the  8   high    herds   of   over 
*17     Guernseys    and     Jerseys     (milked     with     De 
average  of  9,G0:J  lbs.  of  milk  and  442  lbs.  of  fat. 


Name 
*Dave   Fitzpatrick 
*(;eo.   W.    Durrer 
•Paul    Edmunds 

Of 


No.    of 

cows  Breed 

25  G.I 
24  GCi 

26  G.I&H 

12   and  under 


Av.    lbs. 
milk 
9,250 
9,987 
9,689 

20  cows,   Ernest 
Laval    Milker) 


Av.    lbs. 
fat 

488 
452 
409 

Leonnig's 
made     an 


Mature  Cows  Producing  Over  575  lbs. 


Owner  Cow 

*Dave  Fitzpatrick  Rose 

*Dave   Fitzpatrick  Daisy 

*F,.   Leonnig  Hlacki< 

•.roe   Kagi  No.  70 
•Stasek   &    Aufdermauer        Minnie 

Paul   Edgar  Allie 


Lbs.  Milk 
15,085 
19,235 
1.3.954 
1.3,846 
9.215 
10,229 


Lbs.  Fat 
803 
712 
669 
6:^4 
658 
576 


Hreed 
G.f 

GJ 

G.l 

(;.T 

G.T 
GJ 


Four- Year -Old  Cows  Producing  Over  500  Lbs. 


Paul    Edgar 
•E.  Leonnig 

Learned   Bros. 
•Geo.    Durrer 
•Crenshaw    Bros. 
•E.    Leonnig 
•D.    Fitzpatrick 
•Paul    Edmunds 


Anita 

F'lower 

Trouble 

Rose 

Nellie 

Blanche 

Daffadll 

Mollv 


11,715 

11,461 

1.3,455 

10,911 

9,036 

9,365 

9,721 

10,465 


694 
597 
585 
668 
554 
522 
521 
518 


GJ 
GG 
GH 
GJ 
GJ 
GJ 
GJ 
GJ 


Report  Shows  that  High  Record  Makers  Use  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

I  ^  All  of  the  high  herds  of  20  cows  or  over  were  milked  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker* 

I  ^  Five  out  of  six  of  the  mature  cows  producing  over  575 
lbs.  of  fat  were  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 

I^"  Six  out  of  eight  of  the  4-year-olds  producing  over  500 
lbs.  of  fat  were  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker. 

I^"  Five  out  of  ten  of  the  3-year  olds  producing  over  400  lbs* 
of  fat  were  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker. 

IJ#    Five  out  of  ten  of  the  2-year-olds  producing  over  350  lbs. 
lbs.  of  fat  were  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 

li^  The  average  production  of  the  1,306  cows  tested  during 
the  year  was  8,388  lbs.  of  milk  and  359.39  lbs.  of  butter-fat. 


Ten  High  Three-Year  Olds  Producing  Over  400  Lbs. 


•G 

•(; 


W.  Durrer 
W.  Durrer 
•G.  W.  Durrer 
•.Toe   Kagi 
•r.    B.    Hyder 
Stephen  Steiner 
Bohren    &   Kiger 
W.    B.    Vaughan 
L.  S.  Hushbeck 
Ben  Jacobs 


Hollv 

Pearl 

Goldie 

No.    39 

vSnoop 

No.   12 

Lillie 

Bess 

Crisket 

Dot 


16,2.50 
9,950 

10,017 
9,879 

8,5«»7 

10,255 

13,305 

12,792 

8,442 

7,739 


569 
54:i 
494 
494 
498 
48.3 
464 
462 
452 
438 


GH 
GJ 
GG 
GJ 
G.l 
GJ 
RH 
GH 
GJ 
GJ 


Ten  High  Two-Year  Olds  Producing  Over  350  Lbs. 

A.    Leufhold  Linda  9,461  537 

•D.  Fitzpatrick  Pansy  9,206  526 

♦D.  Fitzpatrick  Pearl  8,829  477 

*E.  J.  Gienger  Pet  10,430  468 

Leo  Sanders  Red  10,081  448 

•Tom    Hyder  Burbank  9,314  445 

L.    S.   Hushbeck  Brownie  7,990  442 

Frank   Blascr  St.  Mawes  Pansy            9,037  440 

*E.  J.  Gienger  Katie  8,411  428 

L.  S.  Hushbeck  Star  7,711  414 


GG 
RJ 
GJ 
GG 
GG 

Gc; 

GG 
RJ 
GG 
GJ 


•J//  cotes  marked  with  star  were  milked  by  the  De  Laval  Milker. 


Could  stronger,  more  convincing  evidence  than  this  he 
offered  of  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  Milker^ 

Tillamook  County,  Ore.,  has  the  well-merited  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most  progressive  dairy 
sections  in  the  world.  The  fact  that  De  I^aval  Milkers  are 
aiding  its  be.st  cows  to  establish  greater  records  is  an  argu- 
ment that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  a  single  dairyman. 

Write  to  the  office  listed  belovr  that  is  nearest  to  you,  or 
ask  your  local  agent  for  complete  information  concerning 
the  De  Laval  Milker — truly  the  "Better  Way  of  Milking." 


THE   DE    LAVAL   SEPARATOR   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Milk 


INTER-ST 


Produc 


T^JW 


c 
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Philadelphia  Enforces 
Temperature  Regulations 


For  some  time  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
insistent  in  the  enforcement  of  Rule  5, 
of  its  code  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
concerning  the  temperature  at  which 
iui\k  must  he  cooled  to  insure  its  appro- 
val in  the  city.  This  reads  as  follows: 
Rule  5 — Milk  and  Cream  Standards, 
Quality  and  Temperature,  provides  that 
"No  person  shall  sell  or  transport  any 
milk  which  contains  more  than  88  per 
centunj  of  water,  and  less  than  12  per 
centum  of  milk  solids,  and  less  butterfat 
than  .3J  per  centum;  or  any  cream 
which  contains  less  than  18  per  centum 
of  butterfat,  or  any  milk  or  cream  whose 
temperature,  except  during 
the  process  of  pasteuriza- 
tion, is  higher  tlian  60  de- 
grees Farenheit,  and  all 
milk  and  cream  of  lower 
grade  or  quality  or  of  a 
higher  temi>erature  than 
herein  specified  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  adulterated,  im- 
l)ure  and  unwholesome,  and 
shall  be  condemned." 

Particular     attention     has 
recently   been   given   to   that 
portion    of    the    regulations 
relating  to  the  temperature 
of  the   milk   as  it   has   been 
found  that  milk  shipped  by 
automobile    truck    to     Phil- 
adelphia   plants     of    buyers 
iias   in    many    instances    ex- 
ceeded the  required  temper- 
ature and  has  resulted  in  a 
closer  observance  of  the  rog- 
idation     by     the     Board     of 
Health. 

This  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  dairymen  having 
tlieir  milk  rejected  and  re- 
turned to  thcrn,  thus  caus- 
ing not  only  loss  of  milk 
i)ut  needless  hauling  ex- 
j)enses.       The     Philadelphia 


"That  we  call  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  Philadelphia  Rule  No. 
5  in  — 'Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  Governing  tlie  Sale  of 
Milk  and  its  Fluid  Derivatives  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia'  which  states  that 
'no  person  shall  sell  or  transport  any 
milk  or  cream  whose  temperature  except 
(luring  the  process  of  pasturization  is 
higher  tlian  60  F.'  Tiiat  we  therefore 
rigidly  insist  upon  tlie  cooling  of  direct- 
shipped  milk,  eliminating  from  the 
market  milk  which  is  not  cooled  to  at 
least  70°  and,  if  possible,  65°,  at  the 
time  of  loading.  That  we  insist  upon 
trucks  being  so  constructed  as  to  proper- 


The  Truth  Hurts  Says 

National  Dairy  Council 


As  a  result  of  the  regular  summer 
activity  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  in 
scheduling  exhibits  of  scientifically  fed 
experimental  rats  at  state  and  county 
fairs,  in  stttre  windows  and  other  stra- 
tegic locations  througiiout  the  middle- 
west,  an  wrganized  defense  is  under  way, 
sponsored  by  Margarine  Manufacturers 
to  offset  the  inroads  on  public  opinion 
which  these  exhil>its  create  against  mar- 
garine. 

F(»r  many  years  tlie  National  Dairy 
Council  has  maintained  an  experimental 
animal  station  near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
White  rats,  ciiickens,  dogs  and  pigs, 
raised  in  pairs  i»f  tiie  same  age,  sex  and 


New  Dairy  Barn  being  built  by  W.  E.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Nassau   (Delaware)  Local  of  the 
int^r-StaL  Mi"k  Producers'  Association.     The  old  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire.     New  Sdo  m  course 

of  construction  at  the  right  of  the  new  barn 


Board  of 
Health  states  that  if  dairymen  persist 
in  shipping  milk  not  properly  cooled  as 
required  by  the  regulations,  that  such 
milk  so  returned  will  be  rendered  tmfit 
for  use  by  the  addition  of  junket,  or 
other  substances. 

Under  the  general  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  approved  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Section  E, 
No.  1.  reads, 

Milk  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
drawn,  to  a  clean  place  and  be  cooled 
within  an  hour  to  as  near  60  degrees  as 
is  practicable  with  the  facilities  avail- 
able. 

In  order  that  the  producers  of  milk 
may  be  in  line  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
<ity  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  not  suffer 


ly  haul  the  milk  and  that  icing  of  the 
trucks  in  the  summer  months  be  abso- 
hitely  required. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  that  we  begin 
a  systematic  check-up  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  milk  delivered  at  receiving 
station  doors,  much  of  the  night's  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  being 
insufficiently  cooled." 

At  the  immediate  time  the  examina- 
tion of  the  various  trucks  delivering 
milk  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
being  closely  observed.  Milk  from  Re- 
ceiving Stations,  being  previously  cooled 
has  been  largely  under  the  required 
temperature,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk 
has  been  impaired  by  the  receiving  of 
milk  the  temperature  of  which  has  V)een 
too  high. 

Every  milk  producer  should  cool  milk 
as    quickly    as    possible,    to   the    lowest 


breeding  have  been  raised  on  special 
diets  to  siiow  the  advantage  of  milk  and 
l»utter  as  necessary  food  in  a  proper  diet 
for  growth  and  health.  The  diets  are 
l)rescribed  and  supervised  by  a  leading 
nutrition  authority  of  tlie  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Exhibits  Are  Widely  Used 
Each  year  an  increasing  volume  of 
inquiries  have  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
experiment  station  to  supply  these 
animal  exhibits.  One  of  each  pair  of 
animals  has  been  fed  on  a  basic  diet  plus 
butter  and  another  fed  on  the  same  basic 


licity  is  considered,  that  tli?  margarine 
manufacturers  should  become  alarmed. 
Reports  have  come  to  the  National 
Dairy  Council  of  a  concentrated  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  manufacturers  to 
put  the  "quietus"  on  this  source  of  in- 
formation to  the  general  public,  par- 
ticularly in  the  middlewest.  Letters 
are  being  sent  to  state  and  county  fair 
managers  and  others  whom  the  "oleo" 
people  expect  to  be  responsible  for  the 
display  of  this  exhibit  showing  what 
butter  will  do  that  margarine  cannot. 
Direct  contact  through  the  local  rep- 
resentatives of  margarine  manufacturers 
are  l)eginning  to  result  in  pressure 
lirought  to  bear  on  business 
men  and  fair  managers,  call- 
ing upim  them  to  stop  the 
spread  of  what  they  seem 
to  regard  as  effective 
against  their  business. 

To  show  how  effective 
tiiese  exhibits  have  been 
against  the  margarine  sales 
in  localities  where  people 
have  been  informed,  surveys 
have  been  made  of  the 
market  situation  by  local 
ciuinty  agents  in  a  disinter- 
ested capacity.  At  Indian- 
ola,  Iowa,  Claude  S.  Haider- 
man,  County  Agent  of  War- 
ren County,  made  a  partial 
check  on  the  amount  of 
butter  and  oleomargarine 
sold  i>y  local  merchants  in 
Indianola  tiic  week  previous 
to  tiie  showing  of  the  ex- 
periment at  tlie  county  fair 
and  anotiier  tlie  week  fol- 
lowing. 

Cuts   Sales   Almost  in  Half 
"I     found",     reports     Mr. 
llalderman,  "that  there  were 
approximately    2]/i     pounds 
~      of    oleomargarine    sold    thru 
tlie  merchants  to  every  pound  of  butter. 
It   WHS  interesting  to  find  that  the  mer- 
chants are  selling  now  only  iVa  pounds 
oleomargarine  to  every  pound  of  butter." 
Veiled    threats    are    being    made    by 
rei)resentatives  of  the  Institute  of  Mar- 
garine  Manufacturers,   directed   at  those 
whom  the  "oleo  interests  believe  are  re- 
sponsible   for    the    exhibits    in    various 
localities.     To    one    county    fair    board, 
the    Institute    has    written    that:      "this 
Institute  trusts  that  it  will  not  have  to 
resort  to  any  other  means  to  stop  such 
false     advertising     of    its    products.     It 
does  not  feel  like  spending  time  or  money 
to  prevent  such  an  exhibit,  but  it  must 


diet    plus    margarine.     Anyone    familiar 

with  the  difference  in  food  value  of  these  .  ^  n, 

two    products    can    predict    the    results  protect  at  any  cost  an  industry  author 

which     follow.       The     surprising     fact  ized    by    law    to    manufivcture    and  ^^U 


any  loss  by  the  rejection  of  their  milk      possible  temperature  available  for  ship- 


when  delivered  in  the  city,  the  directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
l»hia,  September  21,  1927,  after  a  full 
<liscussion  of  the  subject  passed  the 
following  resolution: 


ping  to  receiving  stations  in  order  that 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  milk  may  be 
insured. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadeli>hia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 


about  these  experiments  has  been  that 
in  hundreds  of  cases  the  same  diets  have 
produced  almost  identical  effects  on  the 
animals. 

"Butter    Made   the    Difference"    is   the 
slogan    in    large    letters    which    always 
catches   the   eye   over  these   exhibits. 
*'01eo"   Manufacturers    Object 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  the  cumu- 
lative   effect   of   this    wide    spread    pub- 


this   wholesome   product The 

members  of  this  Institute  respectfully 
and  vigorously  protest  against  the  ex- 
hibition of  sick  rats  or  other  sick 
animals  in  connection  with  oleomar- 
garine and  butter.  Food  is  made  to 
eat.  It  builds  up  body  tissue.  It  also 
furnishes  the  body  with  energy.  Food 
does  not  produce  disease.  It  does  not 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Dairy  Sires  Now  Proved 
Through  Uairy-Herd-Im- 
[H'oveiiieiit-xVssociation  Re- 
ords 

Dairy  -  hvrd  -  Improvement  -  associa- 
tion records  are  now  being  used  to  de- 
termine the  true  value  of  dairy  sires 
Hs  well  as  to  test  cows  for  economical 
production.  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  dairy 
husbandman,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Wintcr- 
meyer,  associate  dairy  husbandman. 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  have 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  avail- 
able association  rerurus  and  iiavc  urttwn 
some  striking  conclusions  concerning  the 
use  of  proved  sires  in  herd  improvement- 
In  Circular  No.  3-C,  entitled  "Proved 
Dairy  Sires",  just  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  authors  discuss  the  influence 
of  dairy  sires  on  the  production  of  their 
daughters,  comment  on  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  bulls  until  their  value  has 
been  determined  through  the  records  of 
their  daughters,  and  point  out  the 
economy  in  tlie  use  of  feed  by  high- 
I)roducing  cows. 

I'p  to  the  present  time,  about  270 
dairy  bulls  have  been  proved  by  com- 
paring the  records  of  five  or  more 
daughters  of  each  sire  with  the  records 
of  the  dams  of  the  daughters.  A  much 
larger  number  of  sires  has  been  partially 
proved  through  a  comparison  of  the 
records  of  a  smaller  number  of  daugh- 
ters with  the  records  of  their  dams. 

A     comparison     of     5,217     association 
records  of  daughters  with  those  of  their 
dams   shows   a    gain   of  3.9  per  cent   in 
milk    production    and    6.1    per    cent    in 
production  of  butterfat  l)y  the  daughters 
over   their  dams.        This    indicates    that 
the     herds     in    dairy-herd-improvement- 
associations  are  gradually  being  improv- 
ed through  tlie  sires  now  used,  but  they 
might  be   improved   much   more  rapidly 
if  intelligently  selected  proved  sires  were 
used    in   every    herd.     For   example,    the 
daughters    of   250   proved    bulls    excelled 
their  dams  by  7-2  per  cent  in  milk  pro- 
duction   and    10.9   per  cent   in    butterfat 
production.       These     gains     are     about 
twice    as    great   as    tho.se    made    by    the 
5,217    daughters    of    average    association 
sires.        In    both    cases    the    dams    were 
about   equal    in   production,   above   8,700 
pounds  of  milk  and  above  350  pounds  of 
fat.     Sires   mated   with  cows  of  average 
production,   that    is,   with   cows   produc- 
ing about  4,500  pounds  of  milk  and  180 
pounds    of   butterfat    increased   the   pro- 
duction of  the  daughters  by  more  than 
60  per  cent  in  both  milk  and  butterfat. 
Only    the    best    proved    sires    can    be 
relied  on   to  increase  the  production   of 
daughters    over   that    of   dams    having   a 
yearly     production     of    400    pounds     of 
butterfat.     The  average  dairy  herd  may 
double    its   production    in    two    or   three 
generations   by  the   use  of  good  proved 
dairy  sires. 

High-producing  cows  are  economical 
in  the  use  of  feed,  say  the  authors.  A 
tabulation  of  more  than  100,000  indivi- 
dual-cow records  showed  that  the  cost 
of  feed  for  cows  producing  9,000  potmds 
of  milk  a  year  per  cow  was  only  about 
40  per  cent  more  than  for  cows  produc- 
ing but  half  as  much. 

A  copy  of  the  circular  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  writing  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Kxpo.sition  Will  Provide 

Short  Dairy  Course 


Demonstrations,  Judging,  Talks, 
Great  Educational  Features 
Dairy  cow  demonstrations  by  experts, 
judging  of  cattle  and  dairy  products  by 
farmers  and  students,  talks  by  authori- 
tative sjjeakers  on  successful  dairying 
methods  and  the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  provide 
a  complete  short  course  in  dairying  at 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition-Tri  State 
Fair  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  15-22,  a 
review  of  the  program  reveals. 

"This  educational  program  will  be 
worth  a  trip  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
dairy  cow  owner"  said  Prof.  C.  L.  Black- 
man,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  demonstrations. 
These  will   be   held   twice  each   day. 

Grade  cattle  will  be  demonstrated  in 
tiie  mornings  and  pure  breds  in  the 
afternoon.  All  five  dairy  breeds  will  be 
analyzed. 

Governor  F.  O-  Lowden,  president  of 
the  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association, 
Robert  Scoville,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Col.  A.  V. 
Barnes,  president  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club,  I>eonard  Tufts,  presi- 
dent Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  and 
Prof.  B.  H.  Hibbard,  president  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion will  make  brief  talks  on  the  days  the 
demonstrations  in  their  respective  breeds 
are  held.  Dairy  Cattle  experts  will 
show  the  farmers  how  stock  should  be 
.selected  for  dairy  purposes.  Results  of 
the  Arkansas  Experiment  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  on  the  upgrading  of  cows 
by  using  pure-bred  bulls  will  be  graphi- 
cally pictured  and  explained  in  detail, 
with  the  results  obtained. 

Farmers  judging  contests  will  enable 
tiie  unschooled  dairy  farmer  to  test  his 
knowledge  of  dairy  cattle  that  he  might 
learn  in  what  respects  he  is  deficient. 
In  dairy  cattle  and  dairy-products 
judging  contests  vocational  students 
and  4-H  boys  and  girls  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge.  Other  educational  features 
will  be  provided  so  that  the  trip  to  the 
Exposition  will  be  highly  profitable  to 
the  farmer  with  one  cow  or  a  herd. 


Whitewa.sh  Should  Stick 

One  ounce  of  alum  added  to  a  gallon 
of  lime  whitewa.sh  increases  its  adhesive 
quality.  Flour  paste  answers  the  same 
purpose,  btit  a  preservative,  such  as 
7,inc  sulphate,  should  be  added. 


Iin])ortant  Regulations 
Adopted  for  Hog 

Cholera  Control 

Important  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  Bureaii  of  Animal  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  September  1,  for  the  control  of 
hog  cholera. 

Two  important  features  of  the  regula- 
tions are:  All  hogs  coming  into  Penn- 
sylvania for  purposes  other  than  im- 
mediate slaughter  must  be  vaccinated. 
Likewise,  all  unvaccinated  swine  that 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  livestock 
dealers  or  others  for  less  than  30  days 
and  are  offered  for  either  auction  or 
l)rivate  sale  for  purposes  other  than 
immediate  slaughter  must  be  vaccinated. 

These  regulations  have  been  made 
effective,  not  because  of  any  present 
serious  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  within 
the  State,  Imt  to  give  the  swine  industry 
every  possible  protection  by  preventing 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  from 
other  states  and  the  spread  of  it  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

Persons  interested  in  securing  all  the 
details  slumld  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Harrisburg,  for  a 
copy   of   Regulation    No.   524. 


Tenant  Fanners 

as  Cooperators 

Tenant  farmers  have  played  a  larger 
part  in  the  agricultural  cooperative 
movement  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. It  has  seemed  reasonable  t*; 
assume  that  where  capital  investments 
in  creameries,  cheese  factories,  grain 
elevators,  fruit  packing  plants,  etc., 
were  required  it  would  be  the  owners 
of  farms  who  would  be  the  cooperators, 
and  this  is  probably  the  case,  although 
recently  released  data  indicate  that  the 
tenant  farmer  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
furnishing  the  products  to  be  marketed 
cooperatively  and  in  taking  the  commo- 
dities purchased  cooperatively. 

It  has  been  appreciated  that  in  the 
Southern  States  where  the  tenant  farmer 
is  as  important  numerically  as  the 
owner  farmer  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions would  have  large  numbers  of 
tenants  included  in  their  memberships. 
Data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  part  of  the  census  of  agricul- 
ture, 1925,  indicate  that  in  a  number  of 
the  Northern  States  more  than  one- 
tiiird  of  the  farmers  belonging  to  co- 
operatives for  selling  farm  products  are 
tenants,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  farmers  engaged  in  cooperative  buy- 
ing are  tenants- 

The  percentage  of  farmers  engaged  in 
cooperative  selling  who  are  tenants 
varies  widely  for  the  different  states. 
In  New  England  the  figure  is  less  than 
7  per  cent;  while  in  New  York  it  is 
more  than  15  per  cent;  in  Michigan, 
more  than  17  per  cent;  and  in  Indiana, 
more  than  30  per  cent.  In  some  of  the 
other  states  the  percentages  of  tenants 
among  the  farmers  selling  cooperatively 
is  as  follows:  Missouri,  24;  Minnesota, 
29;  North  Dakota,  29;  Kansas,  39; 
South  Dakota,  41;  Nebraska,  43;  Iowa, 
44;  Illinois,  46;  North  Carolina,  30; 
South    Carolina,    43;    Mississippi,   50. 

The  percentage  of  cooperators  who 
are  tenants  is  under  30  for  most  of  the 
Mountain  States,  except  for  Colorado, 
where  it  is  43.  For  California  the  per- 
centage is  but  6,  and  for  Washington, 
12.5. 

In  most  states  the  percentage  repre- 
senting tenants  among  farmers  buying 
cooperatively  is  smaller  than  that  of 
farmers  .selling  cooperatively.  Califor- 
nia, however,  is  an  exception,  as  8.7  per 
cent  of  its  farmers  doing  cooperative 
purchasing  are  tenants,  while  but  5  per 
cent  of  its  farmers  engaged  in  coopera- 
tive  marketing  are  tenants. 


A  Primer  in  Cooperation 

Most  of  the  current   farm  relief  pro- 
posals rely  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on 
a   broad  expansion   of  cooperative   mar- 
keting   practice.     It    is    generally    recog- 
nized that  cooperation,  to  be  successful, 
must   build    from   the    bottom    up,  from 
the   individual  farmer  to  the  local,  dis- 
trict,   and    perhaps    national    cooperative 
association.     Producers   wishing  to  fam- 
iliarize     them.selves      with      elementary 
principles    of    cooperation    may    find    a 
helpful  and  simple  discussion  in  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture  Circular  403-C   by 
Chris   I>.   Chri.stensen    of  the   Bureau   of 
Agricultural    Economics.     Mr.    Christen- 
scn  discusses  and  analzes  different  types 
of    cooperative    organizations    and    their 
distinctions    from    commercial    concerns, 
the  membership  relations  and  means  for 
controlling  marketing  contracts,  the  fin- 
ancing  of   the    cooperatives    and    of  the 
crops,  the    management   and    obligations 
of  the  trustees,  and  the  selling  programs 
as     effected     by    the     type     of    product 
handled  and  the  .scope  of  the  association. 


Tuherculin  Test  of  Dairy 

Cattle  in  New  Jersey 


October,  )927 
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New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Due  to  the  passage  by  the  last  Nev 
Jersey  Legislature  of  a  law  requiring 
that  after  January  1  next,  all  milk  offer- 
ed for  sale  must  be  either  from  tuber- 
culin tested  cows  or  pasteurized,  a  rush 
of  inquiries  regarding  the  tuberculin  test 
and  requests  for  this  service  are  reach- 
ing the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    A   report  received  from  that  De- 

■  1  1_-        ..1»       «.V.~       ^«n4-       4'V.nl'       r^t 

the  166,000  dairy  cattle  in  the  state, 
approximately  60,000,  or  31i  per  cent, 
have  been  tested  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Departments  of  Agriculture  and  are 
known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  to 
human  l)eings  through  the  consumption 
of  milk  from  tubercular  animals,  to- 
gether with  the  very  large  economic 
loss  which  bovine  tuberculosis  entails 
annually,  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  government.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  financial  loss  from  this  one  source 
amounts  to  more  than  $40,000,000 
annually  in  this  country- 
Only  through  the  tuberculin  test  can 
the  disease  be  determined  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  this  method  has 
been  in  use  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  for  many  years.  The 
New  Jersey  Legislature  has  made  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  in- 
demnify owners  of  reacting  animals, 
while  approximately  $60,000  is  allotted 
to  New  Jersey  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  this 
year  there  has  been  such  a  large  increase 
in  applications  for  the  work  that  it  is 
believed  these  sums  will  be  exhausted 
long  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  June. 

Another  cause  for  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  testing  is  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  last  year's  Legislature  known  as 
the  "area  test"  law.  This  enables  a 
municipality,  township  or  county  to 
have  testing  done  on  an  "area"  basis. 
After  the  disease  is  reduced  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  animals  within 
the  area,  and  certain  other  requirements 
have  been  met,  the  district  is  placed 
upon  the  Federal  "modified  accredited" 
list,  insuring  a  better  market  for  milk 
and  increasing  the  demand  for  these 
healthy  breeding  and  dairy  animals. 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  counties  and 
four  townships  in  Cumberland  County 
have  made  application  for  testing  under 
this  plan  and  the  first  test  of  nearly  all 
the  area  has  been  completed. 

To  meet  public  demand  for  informa- 
tion, a  circular  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Trenton.  It  gives  information  regard- 
ing bovine  tuberculosis,  the  way  it  is 
spread,  the  menace  to  children,  the  use 
of  tuberculin  in  making  tests,  the  possi- 
bilities of  control  and  the  operation  of 
the  area  test  law.  This  circular,  which 
is  No.  116,  is  entitled  "Facts  about 
Bovine  Tuberculosis"  and  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


( 


House  Farm  Machinery 

Open  air  machine  sheds  never  have 
proved  profitable.  Rust  spells  loss,  de- 
preciation, inconvenience.  A  good  tool 
shed  will  keep  your  machines  clean  and 
your  own  temper  even. 


Water  buckets  in  the  dairy  barn  pay 
for  themselves  quickly,  for  the  cows 
will  produce  more  milk. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

IntcF-Stctte  IVlilk  Producers   Ass^n 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  28th  and  29th,  1927 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  MONDAY  AT  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  tlir  Stockholder*  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  28th,  1927,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,   Hearing  Reports   of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  mav  be  necessary. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH.  President 
R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 


10.00  A.  M.     Election  of  Directors 


PROGRAM 

2.00  P.  M. 


Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors 
Report  of  Testing  Department 


President's  Annual  Address 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 


SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  VISITING  LADIES 

Beginning  at  10.00  A.  M. 
At  Association  Headquarters,  Boyertown  Building,  \2\\  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  28th,  1927,  at  6.00  P.  M. 

11th  Anniversary  Program      Special  Entertainment       New  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29th,  J  927 


S.OO  A.  M.     Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits   to   Offices   of   the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10.80  A.  M.     (General  Public  Session. 

Addresses — Details  as  to  speakers  in  next  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1U17 

REGISTERED 

WITH 
CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON.   DELAVARE 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


JKnofo  All  ^n  bg  ^l]c»c  ^rcscntB, 

That   I,  the   undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

mrtrue*and"fawfrlttorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  he  held 
Tthe  BeniaS  FranWirH«^?el,  9^  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  19^7  and  on  such  other 
day  as  ?he  ^eLg  may  be  theVeafter  held  by  adjourn.uent  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  l,e  entitled  to 
cast  hereby  grantfnrthe  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meetmg  or  meetings,  m  votmg  for 
dkectors  of  thrsaircorp^^^  or  otherwise    and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  as  fully  as  I  could  do 

If  Srs^nally  present,^^^^^^^^^  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may 

do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ,  ,  ,9.27 

IN  WITNESS  WHEKEOF,  I  h»vc  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  Jus  aay  01  . 


Witness: 


(Seal) 


(Seal) 
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October,  J  927 


October,  J927 
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INTER-STATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Onici.il   Ormiii   of   the 
Tntpr  Stiiti"    Milk    Producers'    Association,    Inc. 


AiiKfisC  A.   Miller,    Kditor  and 

Husiiicss    Milliliter 

Fretlericlv      ShaiiKle,      AdverlisinK      Mauiifier 

Pul.lisliea     Monthly    liy    the    Interstate    Milk 
I'roilucers'    Association,    Inc. 

Husincss    Oflices 

|io\irtowii    Uldir.,     I'hiladelphia,    I'a. 

•J4    k.    Market    St.,    West    Chester.    I'a. 

IMilorial    and    A«lvertisiii};   OlVicc 

lJo.\erio\vii    lUd},'.,    1211-l.ii:5    Arch    St..    IMiila. 

Jiel!    Phones.    Locust    ,">:i!)l.      Locusf   .5:!itl! 

Keystone    IMione,    Hacv   "UU? 

Priiitcil   by   Horace  P.   Temple 
West    Chester.    Pa. 


Subscription  Price 

.'lO  cents  a   year  in  udvnnce 

Advertising   rates   on   application 

''Knlered  as  second-cluss  matter,  June  8, 
lO'JO,  at  the  post  ollice  at  Wesf  Chester, 
I'ensylviiiiia,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
]87!>!" 


()cti>l»er,  November  and  I)eceml»er,  arc 
the  .st>-c;ille(l  basic  iiiontb.s  in  tlie  Pbila- 
de]))liia  Milk  Sited.  'I'lie.se  inontlis  are 
those  wliieli  have  been  agreed  tipon  by 
the  Assoeiatitm  and  e()t)i)eratiiif?  dealers 
for  the  establishment  <»f  basie  averajjes 
upon  whieli  i)a\  iiieiit  will  l»e  made  dnr- 
ing  1!)2S. 

The  inetiiod  for  eom|>iitinK  the  basie 
quantities  of  jirodtieers  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  basie  quantity  which  has  been 
established  by  each  milk  ])rodiicer  dur- 
ing 1{>'J7  will  be  a(l(le«i  to  the  average 
quantity  j)rodiiced  diirinp:  October, 
November  and  December  of  this  year 
and  the  total  of  these  two  amounts 
divided  by  two.  The  result  of  the 
division  will  be  th«'  est.ihlislieii  b.isic 
(|uantity  of  c.ich  producer  to  be  used 
during   1!>-'H. 

SlM*eiaI  i)r«)vlsion  for  such  ca.ses  as 
new  jirodiici-rs  and  tenants  moving  from 
one  farm  to  another,  or  for  th(»*^e  pro- 
ducers who  are  going  through  the 
tubercular  test  have  been  noted  in  recent 
issues  of  the  "Milk  Producers'  Keview'". 
The  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducers  Asso- 
ciation has  asked  it.s  htcals  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
and  the  clarification  of  the  minds  of  all 
members   with    respect    to    its   details. 

The  central  ot!ice  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  l*n»(lucers  .Association  must  be 
promjjtly  informed  of  any  sj)ecial  case 
which  needs  individiuil  attention. 


The  decline  in  general  price  level  still 
continues.  'I'he  country  on  tlie  whole  is 
enjoying  an  «'ra  of  pro.s|)erity.  which  has 
lasted,  with  only  l)rief  interruptions 
since  late  1922.  Our  national  income  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  just 
before  the  war. 

It  is  becoming  api)arent  that  i)rotract- 
ed  prosperity  during  a  period  of  declin- 
ing commodity  j)rices  produces  the 
keenest  kind  of  business  competition. 
This  is  an  imexpected  development  for 
we  have  never  previously  experienced  a 
long  period  (»f  prosjierity  during  which 
the  general  level  of  community  prices 
persisted  in  declining,  .says  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  in  a  recent  issue  of  its 
Business  Bulletin. 

Apparently  in  industry,  high  profits 
are  being  maintained  mainly  by  reduc- 
tion costs  and  by  increa.sed  efficiency  in 
prodtiction  and  marketing.  Agriculture 
is  not  alone  in  having  to  meet  a  declin- 
ing price  level   and   agriculture  like  in- 


dustry seems  to  be  meeting  the  situation 
i)y   the  same   means. 

This  is  i)articidarly  apparent  in  the 
dairy  industry  where  producers  have  for 
s(Mue  time  been  following  the  program 
of  better  prodiu'tion  methods.  Produc- 
ing more  milk  with  a  smaller  number  of 
cows  and  by  means  of  definite  feeding 
l)rogranis  and  the  introduction  of  better 
cows,  better  btdls  and  .scientific  methods 
of  i)roduction  and  handling  of  their 
))roduct.  The  elimination  of  the  "boarder 
cow"  is  a  dominant  jirogram  for  i)rofit- 
able  milk  jiroduction  and  the  method 
inrans   inonev   for   the  uroducer. 


Within  two  nuinths  from  the  time  of 
mailing  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review — in  fact  on  November  28th  and 
2i)th,  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-Slate  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held.  It  will  convene 
at  the  Henjamin  F'ranklin  II*>tel,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Every  Local  unit  of  the  Association 
shotdd  be  rei)resented  by  accre(lit<'d 
(Ich'gates  and  as  many  as  |)ossible  of 
the  membership  at  large  shotdd  also 
arrange  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Here  will  be  presented  the  reports  of 
your  officers.  Here  will  be  discussed 
the  dairy  problems  of  the  day  and  the 
programs  for  the  future.  It  is  every 
members  uu-ctiiig.  The  jirivilege  of  the 
floor  is  yours. 

Eight  Directors  will  be  clu)sen  to 
succeed  tho.se  whose  terms  have  exjiired. 

Outstanding  speakers  will  be  heard  on 
co(»l)erative  i)roblems  <»f  the  day  and 
then  do  not  forget  the  .\nniuil  Hampiet 
— at  which  time  the  i'hiladclphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  present  some 
new   features  for  y«»ur  entertainment. 

This  nu'cting  is  one  that  deserves 
your  attention.  Make  your  ]>lans  accord- 
ingly and  arrange  to  attend. 


We  have  iu»t  become  accustomed  to 
it  yet  and  we  do  not  believe  we  ever 
will — but  at  least  it  is  over  now  tmtil 
next    summer. 

Daylight  saving,  so  called,  closed  the 
1927  .season  on  Sejitember  25th,  and  now 
we  can  get  back  to  business  again  in  the 
old   fashioned   way. 

We  must  reiterate — why  change  the 
docks  at  all?  If  you  want  more  day- 
light in  the  evenings  for  recreation — 
that  uu'ans  for  the  city  folks  and  not 
the  farmer  just  begin  work  one  hour 
earlier  and  st(»j)  one  hour  earlier.  In 
other  words  begin  at  8  o'clock  instead 
of  9  o'cl«)ck  and  stop  at  4  o'clock  instead 
of  5  o'clock.  It  will  .save  tampering 
with  the  clocks  and  avoid  confusion. 

As  to  the  farmer— he  begins  his  sum- 
mer work  at  daylight  and  closes  with 
stindown— when  he  can  get  enough  help 
to  do  so  and  they  are  willing  to  adjust 
them.selves  to  country  conditions. 

City  time  and  ccnmtry  time  do  not  mix 
— the  cows,  chickens  and  other  livestock 
on  the  farm  have  their  own  schedule 
and  no  law  or  regulations  can  make 
them  change  it.  The}'  work  on  "sun 
time"  and  so  shotdd  the  clocks- 


Tells   I  low   to   Feed   Cows 

To  provide  dairy  farmers  with  prac- 
tical information  about  feeding,  a  handy, 
pocket-size  circular,  "Feeding  the  Dairy 
Cow,"  has  been  prei)ared  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  agricultural  ex- 
tension service.  It  contains  28  pages  of 
the  latest  recommendations  and  shows 
what  different  rations  to  use.  It  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  ap])lication  to 
your  county  agent  or  by  writing  to  the 
Agrictdtural  Publications  Office,  State 
College,  Pa. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


With  the  closing  of  the  vacation  sea- 
son, the  consumptive  demand  for  fluid 
utilk  and  cream,  has,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities,  shown  the  marked  increase 
usual  at  this  tiuu>  of  year.  Tlie  supply 
of  basic  milk  now  more  closely  rei)re- 
sents  the  current  demand.  I'nder  these 
conditions  the  market  has  cleared  up 
most  of  tlu-  floating  sui)i)ly  and  the 
g<-neral  situation  has  a  decidly  improved 

;0>Ti«'!»r;ii>c<' 

In  most  sections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  iiroduction  has  eontiniu'd  to 
be  favorably  influenced  by  weather 
conditions.  With  others  the  season  has 
l)een  aiiout  normal.  Pasturage  is  ex- 
cei)tioually    good    for   the   .season. 

The  illiminatioii  of  the  customary  in- 
crease of  15  i)er  cent  in  the  basic  amount 
of  milk  sliipped  during  Sei)tember,  as 
previously  announced  in  these  c<»lumns, 
has  done  much  to  stabilize  eoruUtions, 
whicli  lia\f  at  i)res<'nt  just  about  reach- 
ed  the  normal  stage. 

I'nder  the  Philadeli)hia  Selling  Plan, 
l)roducers  of  milk,  will,  during  October, 
November  and  December,  1927,  establish 
the  usual  basic  averages.  The  average 
(luring  these  three  months  will  be  added 
to  the  ])resent  basic  amount  and  the 
total  of  these,  divided  by  two,  will  re- 
))resent  the  basic  average  f(»r  1928. 
Special  j)rovisi(M>s  for  new  shippers, 
those  whose  herds  have  been  inspected 
by  the  tid)ereidin  test,  have  already  been 
])rinte(l  in  rc<'eut  issiu'S  of  the  Milk 
Producers    Review. 

September  Milk  Prices 
Orade  H  m.irket  milk,  three  Jier  cent 
iuitterfat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia, 
during  .Septendier  is  (pioled  at  .'?.'{.29  per 
hundred   i)ounds. 

The  i)rice  of  basie  milk  (basic  qtian- 
tity  average),  three  i)er  cent,  butterfat 
i'ontent,  delivi-red  at  Receiving  Stations, 
in  the  .')1  (iO  mile  z<Mie,  during  Septeud)er 
is  (pioted  at  •"^2.7 1  per  hundred  i)oimds. 
The  usual  bidferfat  differential  and 
freight  rate  variations  ajiplying  at  other 
mileage  i)oints  in  the  territory,  are 
.shown  by  tpiotations  on  page  5.  in  this 
issue  of  the   Review. 

The  jtrice  for  Chuss  I  stiridus  milk, 
for  Septend)er,  three  per  cent  butterfat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Station.s,  is 
."|:i.77  i)er  himdred   jiounds.     For   f.  o.   b. 


The  following  is  a   report  of  the 

work  (U)ne  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Cotmcil, 

for  the  month  of  August,  1927. 

No.    Ins|)ections    Made..   1,983 

No.     Sediment     lest     ..  :},1  W 

Ni).    Meetings   Held    10 

No.    Reels   of   .Movies    .  .  3 

Attendance    5,978 

No.    Miles    Traveled    ...23,207 
No.  Man  Days,  Fairs 

and   Exhibits    2 

No.   T   e   ni    p.    Permits 
issued    tqi    to    August 

aist,    1927    23,576 

No.    Per    m.    Permits 
issued    up    to    August 

31.st,    1927    9,871 

During  the  month  106  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
fuilure  to  comjily  with  the  regu- 
lations— 58  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  79,962  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 


Philadelphia  delivery,  this  i)rice  is  quot- 
ed at  $2.3'l  per  himdred  pounds,  or  5.05 
cents  per  quart. 

Dairy  Feeds 
Prices  of  dairy  feeds  have  been  i)rac- 
tically  unchanged.  The  price  of  ready 
mixed  feeds,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  last  month,  but 
it  is  difficidt,  at  this  time  to  indicate  tlie 
trend  in  the  near  futtire. 

September  Butter  Market 
Total  stocks  of  butter  reported  in 
cold  storage  on  September  1st  were 
163,037,000  ])ounds,  an  amomit  some 
7,000,000  potmds  greater  than  the  reiiort 
on  September  1  1924  and  approximately 
25  million  pounds  greater  than  stocks 
on  hand  Sejitember  1st  of  last  year. 

The  tendency  toward  a  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  butter  stocks  has  been  evident 
throughout  the  entire  .season  and  the 
unusual  sur])Ius  over  previous  years  is 
not  entirely  unexpected  as  trade  esti- 
mates based  upon  current  information 
available  for  the  more  imi)ortant  storage 
centers  were  close  to  the  reported 
amotmt.  There  was  therefore  no  notice- 
able change  in  the  market  from  the 
general  price  tone,  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  early  i)art  of  August. 

Markets  in  fact,  have  actually  firmed 
uj)  as  the  month  has  proceeded  although 
it  nnist  be  pointed  out  that  this  applies 
especially  to  fancy  grades  than  it  does 
to  some  of  the  less  desirable  qualities. 

After  a  slight  hesitancy  in  prices  dtir- 
ing  the  early  days  of  the  month,  there 
has  been  a  definite  ujjward  trend 
throughout  the  month,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  increased  storage  holdings  as 
conq)ared  with  last  year  and  reported 
lighter    consumption. 

The  month  oi)ened  with  92  score 
butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City, 
(pioted  at  44-i  cents.  A  slight  tipturn, 
followed  by  a  decline,  showed  the  same 
tptotation  at  the  end  «)f  ten  days.  A 
definite  tipward  trend  followed  with 
prices  reaching  49  cents  at  the  close  of 
the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
l)acked  butter,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  September  surplus  price  was  com- 
juited  to  be  .4.582  cents  ju-r  ])ound  as 
eom])ared  to  .4161  cents  per  jjoimd  one 
nmntli  ago. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  ninnapenient, 
cirmlBtion,  et<-..  required  by  the  Act  of 
AuKust  24,  ini2.  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  published  niontiily  at 
West    Chester. 

Editor.  Autrnst  A.  Miller,  Rrookline.  Dela- 
ware conntv  Pa  :  Business  Manairer  Auirust 
A.  Miller.  Rrookline.  Delaware  county.  Pa.: 
Advertisine  Manaper.  Frederick  Slianirle. 
Trenton.  New  .Tersey;  Publisher,  Tnter-Stnte 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Philadelphia. 
Pn. 

Owner:  (If  n  corporation,  srive  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockho'dera 
holdinp  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  pive  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Associati'n.  FT.  D. 
Allebach.  Trappe,  Pa.;  Fred  .Shanple  Trenton, 
N.  .!.,  R.  D. ;  E.  Nelson  .Tames  Rsinir  Sun, 
Md. ;  E.  H.  Donovan.  Rrenford,  Delaware; 
R.  W.  Bftlderston,  Me«lia.  Pa.:  R  P.  Brinfon, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and   20,612  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortfapes  and  other 
security  holders,  holdine  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortciees.  or 
otlier    securities:  CTf    there    are    none,    so 

state.)      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  ea<'h  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  throuirh 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
durinc  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  informati<in  is  reiiuired 
from   daily  newspapers   only.) 

AUGUST    A.    MILLER. 
Sworn     to    and    subscribed     liefore    me    this 
.^Ih    day    of   October,    H>27. 
W.   H.   Henderson, 
Notary   Public. 
My   commission   expires  March  81,    1931. 


LATEST  MARKET  [PRiICES 


PHILADELPHIA   SELLING   PLAN 

The  basic  price  (juoted  below  for  Septeiiiber,  1!)27,  i.s  t-i  be  paid  l>,v  cuoperatiiiti  dealers 
on  the  average  basic  quantity  established  for  each  j)roducer.  For  all  milk  liought  in  excess  of 
the  basic  amount,   the   surplus   prices  quoted   below   for  the   month   of  September  are  to   be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January,  1927,  the  basic  (piaiitity  will  lie  established  by  using  the  higher 
average  basic  quantity  established  in  Ocl"ober.  November  and  I>e(('iiiber  of  either  192.5  or 
1926. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  .T%  butterfat  milk  and  a  difrerential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth   i)oint   and   2    cents   for   each   half   tenth   point   up   or   do\\ii   and   are   for   all   railroad   jioints. 

(Inland   stations   carry   differentials    subject'   to   local    airansifiiients.) 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS*   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  jirice  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  (o  the  i)r()dii(ers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  liasis  of  payment  t'o  producers,  sh.'ill  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions   and  i)ayments: 

(1)  To    the    Pliiladeli)hia    Interstate    Dairy    ('oun<'il    2c    per    100    pounds    (AC^Vs    quarts) 
all  milk  mirchased  from  anv  producer  at  tirice  listed  here'.>ii. 

(2)  To    the    Inter-St-ate    Milk    Producers'    Association    2c    per    1(H)    jiounds    (46'^    quarts) 
all   milk    liought   from   members   of   said   Association. 

(")      To    the    Philadeljibia    Inter-State    Dairy    Pouncil    2c    per    lon    pounds     (4fi«^    quarts) 
all  milk  bought   from  other  iiroducers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

'I'he  funds  so  derived   are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients   for   improving  standards  of  quality 

])roduction    and   distribution   of    milk    in    the    I'hiladelphia    Milk    Shed:    for    improvement    and 

stablization    of   markets,    and    for   an    educational   campaign    advertising   the    food    value   of  dairy 

products. 


.f 


of 


)f 


in 


Test 
])er   cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.0.J 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.« 
4.«5 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4  95 
5. 

When 


BASIC   PRICE 

September 

F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Per 

100  lbs. 
$3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 
milk   is   not  tested 


Philadelphia   is   8   ceufs   per 


the  price 
quart. 


Price 
per   qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 

f.  o.  b. 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


SEPTEMBER    SURPLUS   PRICE 
r.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Class  I 
per    lUO   lbs. 


$2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
8.10 
3.12 
3.14 


per  qt. 
5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
5.95 
G. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.25 
6.8 
6.85 
6.4 
6.46 
6.6 
6.55 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 


BASIC   PRICE 

September 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations    are    at    railroail    points.      Inland 

stations    carry    dilTerenlials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices      are      less      freight      and      receiving 
station    charges. 

Freight    Rates 
100    lbs. 


OCTTOBEB  PRICES 

Inter-State   Milk   Producerg'    Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
October,  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  price  as  quoted  for  September, 
1927.  The  basic  quantity  will  be  established 
by  using  the  higher  of  the  1925  or  192t> 
established  basic  amounts.  Milk  shipped  in 
excess  of  the  basic  amount  will  be  paid 
for  by  cooperating  dealers  as  surplus  milk, 
based  on  the  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter,  New  York  City,  plug  20  per 
oent  for  tha  month. 


1 
II 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

i:U 

141 

l.')l 

Ifil 

171 

IHl 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to    10 


inci 


to 
fo 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
fo 
to 
to 
fo 
to 
to 
to 

t<l 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

:$() 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

1!»0 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2.')0 

260 

270 

280 

291 

300 


.268 
.283 
.303 

.3i:i 

.333 

.:m:! 

.3().l 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.114 
.424 
.434 
.4.-.0 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.590 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 

2. no 

2.58 
2.5S 
2.57 
2  55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.40 


SEPTEMBER    SURPLUS    PRICE 

At   AH   Receiving   Stations 

Class    I 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 


Per  100 
.$1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
'123 


lbs. 


1 

2 
3 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
■^2 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.3  5 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 

4.9  2.53 

4.95  2.55 

5.  2.57 

SEPTEMBER   BUTTER    PRICES 

92    Score,    Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia       New 

45'/^ 


2  25 
2.27 
2^29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OB    MARKET    MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 

F.o.n. 

1926  quart    Phila 


.January    1  15                  6.8 

.lanuary     16:il  6.3 

February  6.3 

March     "  6.3 

April  6.3 

May  5.8 

June  8.8 

July  6.8 

August  6.3 

September  1-15            6.3 

September  16-30           7.1 

October  7.1 

November  7.1 

December  7.1 

1927 

.fannary  7.1 

February  7.1 

March  7.1 

April  7.1 

May  7.1 

June  7.1 

July  7.1 

August  7.1 

September  7.1 


45'^ 

45«.i 

46 

46 

4514 

45'.^ 

45'/2 

46 

46'^ 

47 

47 

47 

47 

471^ 

48 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49',^ 

50 

50 

50 

50 


York 
4414 
44^ 
44% 
45 
45 
44'i 
44»i 
44«^ 
45 
45'^ 
46 
46 
46 
46 

46Vn 

47 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48'^ 

49 

49 

49 

49 


station  50  mile 
/one  i)er  cwt. 
2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2,71 

2.71 

<C.  (  X 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


SURPLUS   PRICES 

Monthly    Surplus    Prices 

4%  at  all  receiving  stations 


1926 

July 
August 
Sei)t  ember 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
Februarv 
Mar<<h 
Ai)ril 
May 
June 
July 
.■\  u  1;  u  s  t 
September 


Cliicago 
44V.. 
44 
44 
44ai 
44% 
44V4 
44 
44 
44 
44% 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45% 
45% 
45% 
45% 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


Class  I 
1.96 
1.9(i 
2.10 
2.21 
2.37 
2.59 

2.37 
2.43 
2.36 
2.43 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 


Class  II 


1.97 

2.02 

1 .96 

2.02 

1.72 

1.67 

Directors  whose  terms 
expire  with  tlie  coming 
{uiniial  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
(1  u  c  e  r  s  '  Association, 
Xovemher   2Stli,    1027. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Tren- 
ton, U.  I).,  Mercer 
County,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  Twining,  New- 
town, Hiicks  Conntv, 
Pa. 

J.  IL  Hennetch,  Sheri- 
(hm,  K.  I).,  T.ehanon 
Conntv,  Pa. 

Ivo  V.  Otto,  Carhsle,  U. 
I).,  Ciimherland  Comi- 
ty, Pa. 

U.  I.  Tiis.sev,  IIoH(hivs- 
hnrg,  Hhiir  Conntv, 
Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorhangh,  York, 
York  County,  Pa. 

A.  11.  Marvel,  Easton, 
Talhot  County,  Md. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Notting- 
ham, R.  D.,  Chester 
Conntv,  Pa. 


[}astepn  Slates  f\iFni4Ts  [^x(1|(»v|g 


$1  (),()()()  Cash  Prizes 

At  State  Farm   Show 

Approxiinatel.v  .$10,000  in  cash  prizes 
will  be  offcrt'd  to  exhibitors  at  the  next 
State  Farm  I'rodiiot.s  Siictw,  at  llarri.s- 
burg,  Vn.,  which  will  be  held  January 
17,  18,  19,  20,  lIPiH.  In  addition,  many 
.special  ])rize.s  will  ])e  given. 

Tiic  premium  list  .showing  allocation 
of  the  prizes  among  the  different  classes 
of  farm  products  is  now  being  printed 
and  will  be  available  for  distribution 
during  October  and  November.  All 
winners  in  local  farm  products  shows 
and  fairs  are  urged  to  enter  exhibits  in 
the  statewide  show,  as  in  the  past. 


Money  in  Eggs 

Of  course  the  rea.son  why  t'g^s 
are  high  in  price  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  is  that  most  hens  are 
laying  only  a  few  ejii^s  if  t[iey 
are  laying  at  all.  To  get  the 
money  out  of  eg<»;s  you  have  got 
to  get  the  eggs  out  of  the  hen. 

Proper  feeding  is  one  of  the 
factors  whicli  make  for  j)rofit- 
al)le  egg  piodiutioii.  (loot!  stock, 
])roperly  housed,  will  lay  most 
effectively  if  supplied  with  the 
right  sort  of  feed.  Hens  need 
more  than  mash  and  scratch. 
They  need  these  mixtures  com- 
posed of  quality  ingredients  pro- 
|)erly  hlended.  Hccause  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change is  a  farmers'  cooperative 
owned  only  hy  the  farmer 
Patrons  served,  it  aims  to  give 
feeders  who  use  its  service  just 
this  —  mash  and  scratch  of 
<]  u  a  I  i  t  y  ingredients  properly 
hlended  and  at  low  distributing 
costs. 

During  the  first  S  months  of 
1927  the  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  distributed  4,.').5()  tons 
more  of  poultry  feeds  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  11)26. 
'IMiis  ever-increasing  d  e  m  a  n  d 
proves  that  the  feeds  are  making 
good  because  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  the  same  cash  at 
car — and  the  feeds  are  the  same 
— no  cheaper  feeds  have  been 
added  to  the  line  of  Exchange 
rations  to  catch  the  price  buyer 
and  thus  increase  volume. 

Wlierc  records  arc  kept  East- 
crn  States  Open  Form  ii  I  a  l\<(ls 
prove  their  worth. 

For  information  on  the  East- 
ern States  feed  service  for  jjorses 
and  cattle  as  well  as  poultry,  the 
service  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  car  door  service  otter- 
ed by  ])rivate  manufacturers 
through  dealers  or  groups  of 
farmers,  write  the  office. 

gaslcm  Stutes  parmeps  ^xchaa^ft 

/t  non-stock,  non-projil  onjanizalton, 

Oivned  and  controlled  t>y  the 

Jarmers  U  sen'e.f 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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On  this  farm  nrar  Marlette.  Mich.,  a  herd  of  14  cows  produced  23,274  pounds  of  milk 
and  766.57  pounds  of  butterfat  in  April.  The  herd  in  that  month  had  12,600  pounds 
of  silage,  and  4200  pounds  of  hay,  costing  $46.20:  3420  pounds  of  oats  and  3420  pounds 
of  ANfCO  32%  SUPPLEMENT  DAIRY,  costing  $124.80;  a  total  feed  cost  of  $171. 
The  milk  was  sold  for  $525.20,  representing  a  profit  of  $354.20  net  for  the  lyonth  t* 
the  herd's  owners.  Pries,  Rikert  and  Company. 


To  cash  in  on  your 
home 'grown  grain 

feed  it  with 

AMCO  32%  DAIRY 


FED  alone,  your  home-grown  grains  will  not  return  what 
they  cost  you  in  time,  effort,  and  money,  even  with 
milk  at  high  prices.  Nor  can  you  buy  any  single  ingredient 
which  will  add  all  the  feeding  qualities  you  must  have  to 
maintain  your  cows  in  good  flesh,  and  get  the  last  ounce  of 
milk  from  them.  What  you  require  is  a  mixture  of  feed  in- 
gredients which,  when  fed  with  your  home-grown  grain,  will 
bring  out  all  the  good  that's  in  it  and  give  your  cows  a  ration 
that  is  palatable,  highly  digestible,  balanced,  and  economical 
enough  to  make  you  some  money. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states, 
where  large  quantities  of  home-grown  grain  is  used,  have 
found  AMCO  32%  SUPPLEMENT  DAIRY  exactly  the 
right  mixture  to  meet  their  needs.  Feeding  AMCO  32% 
SUPPLEMENT  DAIRY  with  your  home-grown  stuff,  you 
will  make  enough  milk  not  only  to  show  you  a  profit  over 
your  feed  bill,  but  on  your  home-grown  grain  as  well. 


To  get  1000  lbs.  of  a 

24%  PROTEIN  FEED 

from  your  home-grown  grains 

use  one  of  these  mixtures 


650  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  350  lbs. 
656  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  350  lbs. 

600  lbs.  AMCO  32"!?  and  400  lbs. 
600  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  400  lbs. 
600  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  400  lbs. 

600  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  4O0  lbs. 


Corn  Meal 
Corn  and  Cob 
Meal 

Ground  Oats 
Ground  Barley 
Ground  Corn 
and  Oats 
Ground  Barley 
and  Oats 


To  get  1000  lbs.  of  a 

20%  PROTEIN  FEED 

from  your  home-grown  grams 

use  one  of  these  mixtures 


500  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  500  lbs. 
500  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  500  lbs. 

400  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  600  lbs 
400  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  600  lbs. 
400  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  600  lbs. 

400  lbs.  AMCO  32%  and  600  lbs. 


Corn  Meal 
Corn  and  Cob 
Meal 

Ground  Oats 
Ground  Barley 
Ground  Corn 
and  Oats 
Ground  Barley 
and  Oats 


Am  CO. 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  C9MPANY 
Executive  Offices:  Peoria,  111. 

Plantt  at:  PEORIA,  ILL.;  OMAHA,  NEB.;  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
Alfalfa  PlanU  att  POWELL,  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND,  WYO. 

DIVISION  OFFIOE:  MUNCY.  PA. 


Dairy  Cow  is  Good 

Market  for  Farm 

Crops  and  I^abor 

A  <lairy-lH'r(l-imi)n)veinent  ussooiation 
is  an  orf^aniziition  of  dairy  farmers  who 
t'ooiH'ratively  employ  a  man  to  test  their 
cows  for  economical  production  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  The  tester  visits  each 
farm  one  day  each  month,  weighs  the 
feed  and  milk  of  each  cow,  tests  the 
milk  for  butterfat,  and  figures  the  re- 
sults. 

'I'lie  dairy-herd-iini>rovement  associa- 
lion  furnishes  the  dairyman  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  milk  and  but- 
terfat production  of  each  cow,  thus 
enabling  him  to  cull  out  tiie  low  produ- 
cers, to  feed  the  remainder  according 
to  known  production,  and  to  breed  up  a 
herd  in  which  the  daughters  excel  their 
dams.  Tiiat  all  this  is  adding  to  the 
l)ro(its  of  members  of  dairy-herd-im- 
jirovement  associations  is  indicated  by 
tlie  increa.se  in  the  number  of  these 
associations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  dairy 
cow  in  this  country  produces  annually 
about  4,500  pounds  of  milk  containing 
about  180  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
records  of  thou.sands  of  cows  tested 
regularly  show  average  yields  of  more 
than  7,200  pounds  of  milk  and  282 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Several  associa- 
tions have  average  yearly  records  of 
more   than   300   pounds    of   butterfat. 

In  the  Ottertail,  Minn,  association  in 
1924-25  the  cow  produced  an  average  of 
299  pounds  of  butterfat  and  returned  a 
little  more  than  $3  for  every  dollar'* 
worth  of  feed  consumed.  Moreover, 
each  cow  returned  $101  income  above 
feed  cost.  Commenting  on  this  record 
J.  C.  McDowell  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  remarks  that 
any  cow  that  returns  $3  for  every  dollar 
s])ent  for  feed  is  a  good  market  for 
feed,  and  that  a  cow  that  each  year 
returns  $100  above  feed  cost  is  a  good 
labor  market. 


Drugs  Ineffective  in 

Treating  Infections 

Abortion  of  Cattle 

I«ORses  from  infectious  abortion  of 
cattle,  caused  by  a  germ  known  as 
Bacillys  abortus  (Hang),  are  not  likely 
to  be  prevented  or  reduced  by  drugs 
or  medicinal  com|»ounds.  The  malady 
is  con)monly  acipiired  through  the 
mouth  by  consuming  feed  and  drink 
contaminated  witli  the  germs,  by 
licking  affected  animals,  contaminated 
manger.^  or  other  objects.  The  disease 
is  commonly  brought  into  healthy  herds 
by  the  introduction  of  affected  cows  and 
pregnant  heifers. 

While  the  act  of  abortion  is  the  most 
apjiarent  symptom  of  the  disease,  steri- 
lity (barrenness)  in  aflFected  herds  is 
commonly  more  or  less  troublesome; 
animals  give  birth  to  calves  which, 
although  living,  may  be  too  weak  to 
resist  some  of  the  more  common  ail- 
ments; cows  show  a  tendency  to  retain 
their  after-births;  and  a  reduced  milk 
jiroduction  is  occasioned  by  failure  of 
animals  to  -complete  their  normal  gesta- 
tion periods.  Losses  due  to  these  condi- 
tions may  equal  or  even  exc«ed  those 
represented  by  the  number  of  calves 
born    dead. 

More  detailed  information  concerning 
the  disease  is  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1536-F,  "Infectious  Abortion  of 
Cattle",  a  recent  revision  of  an  earlier 
publication-  A  copy  of  the  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  WMhinffton,   D.   C. 


Cow  Testing 

Growing  in  Favor 

National  Herd  Honor  Roll  is 
Greater  Than  Ever 

The  National  Herd  Honor  Roll,  creat- 
ed by  the  National  Dairy  Association, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  increased  milk 
and  butter  fat  production  and  the  keep- 
ing of  better  herds  is  greater  by  nearly  a 
tliousand  herds  than  ever  before. 

Herds  of  five  or  more  cows  which 
have  produced  at  least  300  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  per  year  "make"  the 
Honor  Roll  which  now  includes  more 
than   6,000  herds. 

Wisconsin  again  leads  the  nation  this 
year  with  approximately  1400  herds  an 
increase  of  more  than  175  herds.  Michi- 
gan has  1078  herds.  Minnesota  had  638 
herds  in  1926.  This  year  the  state  has 
659.  Ohio  jumped  from  191  herds  last 
year  to  258  this  year.  Washington  did 
not  have  a  herd  listed  last  year.  This 
year  the  apple  state  registered  88  herds. 
Pennsylvania  jumped  from  335  to  426 
herds.  Idaho  gained  38  herds.  Massa- 
chusetts lists  70  herds  this  year  against 
9  in  1926. 

Virginia  predominates  among  the 
Southern  states  with  105  herds,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  last 
year.  Georgia  has  six  herds.  Reports 
from  other  states  had  not  been  received 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press. 

Cow  Testing  Associations  fostered  by 
the  National  Dairy  Association  have 
been  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the 
Herd  Honor  Roll.  The  "C.  T.  A." 
principal  function  is  to  keep  an  accurate 
check  on  the  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 
tion of  herds  owned  by  the  dairymen 
who  make  up  the  Test  Associations. 
The  number  of  these  organizations  is 
expected  to  increase  rapidly  in  th« 
South,  with  the  coming  of  the  milk- 
consuming  industries  and  the  increased 
demand  for  dairy  products  according  to 
S.  H.  Anderson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition  whick 
will  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
15-22. 


Bovine  TB  Eradicated 

From  347  Counties 

Information  received  by  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  State 
legislatures  in  making  appropriations 
for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from 
domestic  livestock.  The  appropriations 
made  by  the  States,  together  with  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000  appropriated  by 
the  last  United  States  Congress,  make 
available  for  the  ensuing  year's  work 
approximately  $18,500,000.  In  addition 
to  the  appropriations,  valuable  new  leg- 
islation, amending  various  State  laws,  is 
expected  to  speed  up  the  work  in  a 
number  of  States. 

The  campaign  for  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis in  domestic  livestock  made  ex- 
ceptional progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927.  Records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  show  that 
347  counties  have  completed  the  neces- 
sary official  tests  and  have  qualified  for 
recognition  as  tuberculosis-free  areas. 
This  number  constitutes  more  than  11 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  counties 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  945 
counties  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
area  j>roject  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
current   fiscal  year. 


The  value  of  timber,  along  with 
other  economic  conditions,  says  the 
Forest  Service,  is  causing  land  owners 
more  and  more  widely,  to  study  the 
poMibilltie*  of  proAtable  refore»tr«tion. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Monluonierv  Couiitv  Association 
F.  E.   Maiitix,  Tester 

In  tl>e  mr)ntb  of  August  twenty-five  herds  were  i;n  li-st  in  tlie  Montgomery 
County  Cow  Testing  Association.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cows  were  in  milk 
and  lifty-three  were  dry.  Tiiree  unprofitable  cows  were  sold  (hirinu;  the  iimnth. 
Twenty-four  cows  produced  over  \0  pounds  of  fat  and  tlirec  ijrcdiict'd  over  50 
pounds.  Forty-eiglil  i)roduced  more  than  lOOO  i)ounds  and  Ki  over  1200  ])ounds  of 
milk. 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 

Cows  Average 

Owner  lirced  in  lierd  Lbs.  Fat 

I'rsiuus    College     H.  H.  1<»  So.'J 

Allebacli,    H.    1).    R.  H.  IV  850 

Ilunsicker,    A.    I) Mxd.  10  767 

Bechtel,    Harry    Mxd.  20  706 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production: 

Cows  Average 

Owner                                                                      Hreed              in  herd  Lbs.  Milk 

Camp    Discliargc   Farm     U- CI.                   IH  :i\M 

Haiidolph,  W.   C.    F R.  .J.                     13  303 

Allebach,    H.    I) R.  H.                   U  2H.5 

I'rsinus     College     R.  H.                    16  28.1 

The  Honor  Roll — witii  cows  producing  over  40  poumls  of  fat  or  more,  during 
the  montli  included:  Wm.  H.  Landis,  one  cow;  W.  C.  F.  Randolj)li,  four  cows; 
Ursinus  College,  four  cows;  H.  D.  Allebach,  two  cows;  Willow  Creek  Farm,  two 
cows;  Camp  Discluirge,  three  cows;  C.  E.  Longacre,  two  cows  and  O.  M-  Wood- 
ward, J.  L.  Wood,  C.  K-  Wismer,  A.  D.  Hunsicker,  A.  K.  Hothenburger  and  Warren 
Schultz,  each  with  one  cow. 


Milk 
1S()0 


Xew  Jersey  Cow  Te.sting  Studies 

Official  cow  testing  studies  No.  21,  for  the  montli  of  July,  issued  by  cooperative 
extension  work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Fxonomics  show  the  following  records  for 
the  month. 

High  Cows  in  Milk  Production  for  July 
Association  Member  Name  of  Cow 

.Salem    No.   1 Lester  Harris Daisy 

Somerset C-  V.  N.  Davis Whity  2225 

Burlington    No.    1 Bordentown   Indust.   School. No.   5  2012 

Monnu)utli J.   L.   I'ittcnger Top  Notch,  Jr.  1H69.3 

Burlington    No.   2 1.    H.    Atkinson White  Face  1752 

Burlington    No.   3 O.   L.   Darnell Frilly    2  1851 

Flemington Macbrae  Farm No.    S11+  1795 

Fa.ssaic ,h    Schumann Sadie  1798 

Cumberland-Salenj Arthur   Waddington (Irace  1807 

.Morris Wolf    Bros Long  Legs  1707 

Warren Frank   Castner Fairholm  2101 

.Sussex    No.    1 Tran(piillity    Farms Clarinda  2215 

Sussex    No.    2 Bdle    Fllen"  Stock   Farm ....  No.    51  1863 

.Mercer Mr.    Hamilton Grace  2384 

.Mercer- Middlesex Walter    Stelle Ormsby  1816 


Breed 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
G. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


High  G)ws  in  Butterfat  Production  for  July 

Association  Member  Name  of  Cow  B 

Salem    No.    1 J.   W.   Ridgway Alcyon 

Somerset .J.  V.  D.  Bergen Kclio  Bosch   Keyes 

Burlington    No.    1.,.. Smith    &   Sciireiber Ilorney 

Monn)outh J-    L.    Fittenger Big    Whitie 

Burlington  No.  2 County    Almshouse No.     10 

Burlington    No.   3.... James    Hughes Polly 

Flemington MacBrae    Farm No.    8114 


I'assaic. 
Cumberland-Salem , 

.Morris 

Warren 

Sussex    No.    1 

Sussex    No.  2 

Mercer 

Mercer-  M  iddlesex . , 


Association 

kSalem    No.   1 

Somerset 

Burlington   No.   1, 


1 


John    Hincbmaii No.    Ki 

.  .Arthur    Waddington. . .  .  (irace 

.Wolf    Bros Bluey    No 

.Frank    Castner    Fairholm 

.Hudson   (Juild   Farm Hiiby    Ormsby    Aaggie 

.  Leslie    Price (^ueen 

.C.   E.   Murray,  Jr No.  91 

.  Tindall     Bros Virginia 


.Milk 

uterfat 
76.8 
84.7 
87.6 
75.6 
64.3 
83.3 
73.6 
73.4 
66.9 
64.9 
81.9 
84.9 
66.3 
65.3 
69.2 


Breed 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
G. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


High  Herd  Averages  for  July 


Member 


Lbs.  Milk 


Monmouth . 

Burlington 

Burlington 


No. 
No. 


2. 


..H. 

..J. 

..T. 

..E. 
.  R. 


M.   Flitcraft I0h9 

\'.    I).    Bergen 1030 

A.    Smith    and  1130 

Chas.    Schreiber 

C.    Conover 9806 

J.   Bunting 810 


3 Alfred  Bowne 977 

FIeniingt(m Clifford     Snyder 1 124.8 

Pa.ssaic J.    Schumann 1077 

Cumberland-Salem Arthur    Waddington 1022 

Warren V.  C.  Riegel   &   Son 868 

Sussex    No.    1 Hudson    Guild    Farm...  1310 

Sussex    No.    2 A.  J.   Pulis 1190 

.Mercer Wm.    Hamilton 1188 

Mercer-Middlessex Tindall    Bro.«» 845.3 


Lbs.  Butterfat 
37.4 
36.7 

42.0 

43.9 
33.8 
34.2 
36.6 
36.4 
357 
34.3 
45.5 
36.7 
38.8 
41.1 


Middle  Bueks  County  Cow  Testing  xVssoeiation 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Middle  Bucks  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  the  month  of  August. 

Three  Highest  Herds  in  Milk  Production 

Owner  Cowi  Milking  Av.  Lbs.  Fat 

L.  P.   Satterthwaite 13  l^MW 

Iv  J.   Ivins 8  996 

Frank  Othrle »  •<* 


BECAUSE 


It  Gets  ALLThe  Dirt 


Many  of  the  large  milk  condensaries  require  that 

them  is  strained  throunh  Ur.  Clark's  Purity  StrairuTs  Ikciiusc 


all  milk  dtlivcrt'd  to 
If  sis 
have  proved   that   it   is   the  ONE  strainer   that   absolutely   insures 
CLEAN  MILK. 

Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  is  the  most  sanitary  and  easiest  ti>  clean 
strainer  on  the  market.  None  other  like  it  —none  equal  to  it.  It  is  made 
in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  good  dealers  eveiywiiere. 


More  Money  for  Your  Milk 


Sterilized          Write    today    for    descriptive    literature     explaining;    liow    and    why 
Cotton  Discs  PURITY  users  get  more  money  lor  their  milk.  We  will 

do  the  Trick" 


also  send  full  particulars  of  our 

lO  Day  Trial  Test  Offer 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  —  lind  uut 

how  you  can  test  a  Purity  Strainer  for  10  days 

and  get  your  money  back  if  It  don't  remove 

every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  from 

your  milk. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

t.  F3  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WHITEWASH  WITH  WARNER'S 


J#1I  Ewllr 


Healthy  cows  to  give  pure  milk  must  hare  clean, 
fresh,  sanitary  stables. 

Mix  water  and  Warner's  Limoid  to  proper  consistency  and  you  have  a 

perfect  whitewash  which  will  spread  nicely  with  a  brush  or  can  be 

sprayed  without  clogging  nozzles. 

SoU  in  10-lb.  and  50-lb.  paper  bags.     '  'Limoid"  can  be  stored  indefinitely 
without  deterioration  or  firt  risk.     cAsk  your  dealer  or  ivrite  direct. 


ODD  FELLOW  BLDG. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


^ROPEAN  PLMT 


The  T  TOTEL 


H 


ANOVER 


ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

One  Block,  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Luncheon  $.30  Special  Dinner  $1.00 

W.  C.  FONTAINE.  Pres.  &  Mgr. 


TfUDC 
MARK 


HICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


I,. 
J. 

i:. 


Ho 

r. 


Three  Highest  Herds  in  Butterfat  Production 
Owner  Cows  Milking  Av.  Lbs.  Fat 

I'.   Satterthwaite 13  ''.5.8 

M.    Geddes JO  ="•'' 

J.    Ivin.s H  '^^-^ 

Four  Hlfhest  Herds  in  Per  Cent  Butterfat 
Owner                                                      Per  Cent  Hreeil 

M.    c;eddrs 5.70  11.   Jersey.s 

.rge   S.   Havens i-SO  »<•    Guernseys 

ton    Farms 4-75  U.    Guernseys 

M.    Gttrver ♦•^S  U.   &   G-  Guernseys 

When  answering  advertisements  always  mention 
The  Milk  Producers  Review 
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New  ^laterial  Adaptable 

to  the  Rural  Program 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Intcr-Stute  Dairy 
Council  is  preparing  much  new  material 
to  b?  u«*d  nrxt  year.  Among  other 
things  are  a  number  of  plays  and 
sketches,  tallis,  etc.,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  country  audiences. 

Synopsis  of  some  of  these  are  given 
below.  Any  further  information  re- 
garding any  of  them  will  be  furnished 
gladly  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

«*SLEEPING  BEAUTY" 

A  short,  limple  little  play  requiring 
about  fifteen  minutes  for  presentation. 

Eleven  children  in  the  cast— 5th  to 
7th  or  8th  grade  age. 

Eight  characters  are  symbolic,  wear- 
ing costumes  appropriate  to  the  quali- 
ties or  articles  represented. 

The  sketch  may  be  presented  where 
no  stage  is  available.  It  may  be  done 
between  classrooms  of  a  school  when 
there  is  no  auditorium. 

Very  few  rehearsals  are  required. 

A  dance  may  be  introduced  if  desired. 

Synopsis  of  Play 
The  Sleeping  Beauty  Princess  cannot 
be  awakened.  Without  Beauty  the  court 
is  dull.  Many  of  her  subjects  have  tried 
to  arouse  her.  Fresh  Air,  Sunshine, 
Water,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Exer- 
cise and  Sleep  strive  to  awaken  Beauty. 
Sleep  suggests  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  them  all  may  be  effectual.  The  little 
maid  agrees.  Each  one  offers  his  or  her 
gift  in  pantomime.  The  result  is  the 
awakening  of  the  Princess,  the  return  of 
Beauty  to  the  Kingdom  of  Youth. 

"THE  HAPPY  INTERLUDE*' 
A     group    of     joyous     adventures     in 

Healthland,   so    arranged    that   the   skits 

may  be  used  separately. 
Each  skit  emphasizes  one  of  the  health 

rules.        Few      characters      and      simple 

costumes. 

Synopsis  of  **Happy  Interlude" 
When  all  episodes  are  used  together). 
Scene:— The  Court  of  Healthland.  The 
Queen  of  Healthland  calls  for  her  loyal 
subjects  to  play  before  her.  Fresh  Air 
discovers  a  pale  thin  child  asleep.  He 
takes  her  to  the  Queen.  The  child  has 
been  visiting  in  Pie  and  Candyland  and 
is  lost.  She  is  invited  by  the  Queen  to 
watch  the  healthy  children  at  play  and 
learn  how  they  grow  strong. 

The  milkmaids  do  a  simple  folk 
dance.  The  old  vegetable  woman. 
Punch  and  the  children  arrive;  the 
Athletic  Clowns;  the  Happy  Family, 
and  Rock-a-by-Baby  group  all  bring 
their  messages. 

The  Child  resolves  that  she,  too,  will 
keep  each  of  the  Health  Rules  that  she 
may  become  robust. 

*«INTERIOR  DECORATING" 
A  twenty  minute  monologue  given  by 
a  Dairy  Council  worker,  illustrated  with 
amusing  cartoons. 

Suitable  to  rural  groups,  banquets, 
clubs,  Parent-Teacher  affairs,  etc.  A 
mixed  audience  will  better  appreciate 
this   talk. 

The  'Interior  Decorating"  refers  to  im- 
proving and  remodeling  one's  husband 
by  proper  food;  in  other  words,  work- 
iag  out  from   within. 


THE  4  H  CLUB 
Its  Aim  and  Development 

The  designation  of  "4  H"  clubs  has  l)ecn  givt-n  to  tiiat  part  of  the  national 
agricultural   extension   system   through   whicii   rural   girls   and    boys,   10-20  years   of 

age,   in    UIIU  uui  Ul    SCIlOOl,  arc    Inui^ill    ucilci    a^iiCUitUrC    aiUi    iiuii'ic   t;Ct>uOUiiCS  pi'aCviCCa 

as  well  as  tlic  finer  and  more  significant  things  of  rural  life.  The  4  H's  imply  the 
equal  development  of  Head,  Hand,  Heart  and  Health— or  the  mental,  social,  spiritual, 
and  physical  phases  of  a  well  rounded  four-square  life  of  tiie  rural  girl  or  boy.  All 
of  these  things  are  considered  necessary  before  they  can  enjoy  the  5th  H — which 
stands  for  the  higliest  type  of  a  true  American  home,  l)ecause  better  rural  homes 
which  means  a  fine  life  in  the  country  is  the  ultinuite  aim. 

Every  one  of  the  48  Land  Grant  colleges  in  the  country  co-operate  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  directs  club  work.  Nearly  000,000  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled  at  the  present  time.  In  1920,  073,997  projects  were  completed  by 
the  members,  2,7l0  4  H  club  camps  were  held,  Tii'/v  of  the  total  number  of  members 
enrolled  completed  their  work  satisfactorily  and   received  their  certificates. 

Tliese  young  folks  have  learned  to  repeat  each  year  their  national  4  H  Club 
pledge:  "I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking;  my  heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my 
health  to  better  living,  and  my  hands  to  greater  .service,  for  my  club,  my  home,  my 
community,  and   my  country."     Their  motto  is  "To  Make  the  liest  Better". 

4  H  club  work  is  now  being  conducted  not  only  in  the  48  states  of  tlie  United 
States,  but  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Canada  as  well. 

The  work  in  the  United  States  is  supervised  by  approximately  3,000  federal 
state  and  county  extension  agents,  assisted  by  over  45,000  local  volunteer  4  H  club 
leaders.  These  leaders  assist  the  agents  by  helping  individual  members  of  the  clubs 
to  develop  the  4  H's  and  also  train  them  for  leadership;  in  modern  methods  of 
farming  and  homenmking;  to  make  money;  to  win  prizes;  take  educational  trips; 
make  country  life  more  attractive;  attending  club  meetings,  rallies,  camps  and  short 
courses. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  membersliip  is  tliat  the  boy  or  girl  niust  agree  to 
conduct  one  or  more  demonstrations  and  carry  on  one  project  as  instructed  by  the 
leaders.  The  girls  are  offered  projects  in  serving,  cooking,  canning,  millinery, 
poultry-raising,  home  furnishings,  gardening  and  so  on.  The  boys  have  poultry, 
dairy,  pig,  corn,  tomato,  cotton  and  other  such  projects.  In  addition  to  carrying 
on  tins  project  each  member  is  recjuired  to  keep  a  true  and  accurate  record  of  their 
club  demonstration  in  the  official  club  rec«)rd  book  as  each  operation  is  performed. 
This  of  course,  gives  them  experience  in  record-keeping,  budgeting,  etc.  Then  the 
meml)ers  are  trained  to  give  demonstrations  along  numrous  lines.  The  best  demon- 
strators in  the  country  are  often  given  a  trip  to  a  State  Sliort  Course  or  Club  Week 
where  they  compete  with  other  county  winners,  and  also  exciiange  ideas.  The  State 
winners  often  go  to  the  large  exjiositions  and  fairs  held  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  14  eastern  states  send  tl-.eir  best  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  each 
year  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  On  tlie  {r^rounds  there  the  4  H  have  their 
own  buildings,  exliibits  and  demonstrations.  They  also  iiold  a  week's  school  which 
they  call  "The  4  H  School  of  Leadersiiip".  I'.ach  year  tlie  winning  boys'  cattle- 
judging  team  gets  a  free  trip  to  Europe  to  comi)ete  in  tlie  international  contest  for 
the  $.J,000  gold  cup  offered  by  the  London  Times.  The  boys'  team  from  Marylan«l 
has  gone  three  years.  One  year  the  girls'  canning  club  teams  competed  for  a  trip 
to  Eurojie.  The  team  from  Iowa  won.  Of  course  all  the  members  of  the  4  H  clubs 
must  agree  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  coimiiunity  meetings,  and  all  county  meet- 
ings possible;   and  to  exhibit  club  products  at  Coiiiniunity  and  County  Fairs. 

Health  organizations  have  cooperated  witli  clul)  leaders  in  stressing  the  health 
feature  of  the  4  H  program.  Tlie  Dairy  Council  was  represented  this  summer  in  a 
number  of  local  4  H  camps,  among  them  lieing  the  following:  Delaware  State  Camp; 
Wicomico- Worchester  Camp,  Maryland;  Dorchester-Caroline  County  Camp,  Mary- 
land; Maryland  State  Camp;  Sussex  County  Canii),  Delaware;  and  the  Harford 
County  Camp,  Maryland.  Dairy  Council  literature  and  projects  are  also  being 
used  in  4  H  clubs  throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  girls  and  boys  are  given  special  training  in  public  speaking  and  parlia- 
mentary law,  so  that  their  club  meetings  are  often  held  up  to  other  rural  organiza- 
tions as  the  best  so  far  as  organization,  iiarliamentary,  procedure,  and  so  on  are 
concerned.  Sometimes  the  Grange,  Farm  liureaii  or  local  Lodge  will  ask  them 
for  a  demonstration  of  how  to  conduct  a  meeting  in  a  business-like  way.  Very 
specal  training  and  emphasis  is  given  the  club  inciiibers  in  courtesy  soft-voices, 
choice  of  good  words,  unselfishness,  and  other  things  that  give  refinement  and 
charm.  They  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  music,  pictures,  poetry, 
literature,  art,  and  nature.  They  learn  to  love  the  out-of-doors  and  to  make  farm 
life  tlie  most  desirable  kind  instead  of  the  old  drudgery  it  once  seemed  to  be.  They 
are  trained  in  everything  that  makes  for  leadershij),  which  after  all  is  just  what  the 
whole  country  needs— good  leaders.  In  one  State  (Miss.)  we  find  on  the  wall  in 
each  club  room  the  following: 

Wanted— A  Man  to  Lead 
"There  isn't  a  lad  but  wants  to  grow 

Manly  and  true  at  heart. 
And  every  lad  would  like  to  know 

The  secret  we  impart. 
He  doesn't  desire  to  slack  or  shirk. 

Oh,  haven't  you  heard  him  plead? 
He'll  follow  a  man  at  play  or  work 

If  only  the  man  will  lead." 

The  County,  State  and  National  Camps  are  only  added  incentives  for  the 
memiiers  to  work  for  the  privilege  of  attending  them.  And  while  they  have  a  fine 
time  swimming  and  playing  at  camp,  they  also  have  regular  periods  in  which  they 
do  liandcraft  work,  learn  to  tell  stories,  and  have  other  instructions  in  interesting 
subjects. 

The  4  H  club  members  are  learning  the  best  and  most  efficient  methods  of 
farming  and  home-making.  The  girls  learn  how  to  be  better  managers  and  home- 
makers  and  mothers,  with  a  wider  realization  of  her  duties  and  her  privileges. 
The  boys  learn  the  duties  of  a  father  and  his  place  in  tlic  making  of  a  real  home.  In 
turn  tley  will  both  give  their  families  better  opportunities  than  they,  as  young 
people,  have  had. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  splendid  things  that  4  H  club  work  is  doing 
for  rural  girls  and  boys  everywhere.  It  assures  us  of  a  more  refined,  more  cultured 
and  well  educated  rural  citizenship  in  the  future— with  splendid  leadership  and  the 
very  highest  types  of  homes— and  the  home  is  the  basis  of  our  national  progress  and 
standards.  Furthermore,  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  the  rural  people  as  those  upon 
whom  everyone  else  in  the  world  depends. 


Adults!  Hold  On 

To  Your   Teeth 

One  turns  on  the  street  to  look  again 
at  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth — rare  indeed 

iiic»c      uit^a      la      it      pcncci      iiiiri^-lwu ! 

Five  thousand  years  ago  one  from 
every  hundred  had  decayed  teeth;  to- 
day the  toll  is  taken  from  every  ninety- 
five  out  of  a  hundred. 

It  takes  eighteen  years  to  finally  com- 
plete the  thirty-two  teeth  that  should 
last  us  a  lifetime.  And  yet  by  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  the  ravages  of 
decay  are  too  often  obvious. 

Caries,  or  tooth  decay,  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  childhood  and  adolescence- 
The  only  safeguard  against  this  ever 
increasing  tool  gatherer  is  the  consistent 
diet  of  simple  natural  foods  as  a  regular 
daily  habit. 

Adult  life  ushers  in  a  new  danger — 
pyorrhea — a  disease  effecting  the  gums 
and  slowly  proceeding  toward  the  root, 
destroying  the  tissues  that  hold  the 
tooth  in  place  and  eventually  effecting 
the  surrounding  bony  structure  with  the 
loosening  and  loss  of  sometimes  per- 
fectly sound  teeth. 

Much  like  the  problem  of  rickets,  the 
causes  of  pyorrhea  are  not  definitely 
known,  yet  some  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  this  dreaded  condition  are 
well-known  to  science. 

Dr.  Herman  Printz  who  has  studied 
this  problem  for  a  long  time  lists  the 
four  factors  as  follows: 

1.  Low  resistance  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  to  infection* 

2.  The  formation  of  heavy  calculus 
deposits  against  the  gum  line. 

8.  Poorly  fitting  teeth  which  go  back 
to  early  development  in  childhood. 

4.  A  wasting  of  the  tissues  as  a  result 
of  deficient  nutrition. 

The  serious  mistake  grown-ups  make 
in  in  thinking  that  only  children  must 
have  lime  salts  for  building  teeth,  for- 
getting that  adult  tissues  also  need  lime 
for  nourishment  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  to  prevent  with- 
drawal of  lime  salts  from  the  teeth  in  an 
emergency  like  illness- 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  after  a  sufficient  amount  of 
calcium  (lime  salts)  is  supplied  in  the 
diet  is  to  avoid  eating  an  overabundance 
of  those  foods  which  result  In  an  excess 
of  acid  in  the  blood  such  as  meat, 
cereals,  and  too  many  eggs,  but  to  keep-* 
a  slightly  alkaline  condition  by  the  use 
of  an  abundance  of  fresh  green  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  and  milk.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  getting  fat,  you 
must  get  your  calcium  from  skim-milk, 
butterfat,  or  cheese,  but  milk  you  must 
have  in  some  form  if  you  are  to  avoid 
disastrous  results  through  lime  deple- 
tion. Sweets,  stick  pastries,  and  a  diet 
of  highly  refined  foods  not  only  fails 
to  furnish  proper  nourishment  for  the 
dental  structures,  but  results  in  an  un- 
hygienic mouth. 

Dental  care,  though  expensive,  is  be- 
coming more  easily  available  for  the 
rural  districts.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
teeth,  regular  dental  care  pays  good 
dividends— a  third  set  of  teeth  may  cost 
less  effort,  but  they  arc  only  one-fourth 
as  efficient  masticators  and  rarely  as 
becoming  u  nature's  own. 


'1 


Take  it  Easy 

When  a  meal  that  is  ten  minutes  late 
u|)sets  your  disposition  for  the  rest  of 
(lie  day,  when  Tom's  muddy  tracks  in 
the  kitchen  nearly  make  you  lose  your 
temper,  when  the  household  duties 
seem  to  pile  up  endlessly,  it  is  probably 
time  to  take  an  hour  or  even  a  day  off 
io  rest,  for  it  usually  is  tiredness  that 
makes  you  cross  and  irritable,  says  the 
>tate  college  of  home  economics  at 
Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Hut  why  not  think  it  over  to  see  if 
each  day's  work  can  be  made  easier? 
Perhaps  a  high  stool  in  the  kitchen  will 
help  by  allowing  you  to  take  the  weigh 
off  your  feet  a  while.  Such  a  stool  can 
he  used  at  the  sink  while  preparing 
vegetables  or  washing  dishes  or  even  for 
tlie  ironing.  Just  because  you  never  sat 
down  to  such  jobs  doesn't  mean  that 
you  can't  begin  now.  Or  move  the 
work-table  or  cabinet  and  the  supply 
closets  nearer  the  sink  and  stove  to  save 
steps.  Get  a  service  wagon  or  tray-on- 
wheels  to  cut  down  the  number  of  trips 
between  the  dining  room  and  pantry. 

Collect  the  mending  bag,  the  darning, 
the  sewing  machine  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  sewing  equipment  in  one  room  or  in 
one  corner  of  a  room  and  keep  it  there 
so  you  will  have  just  one  place  to  go 
when  you  have  a  few  free  minutes  to 
sew.  And  train  Tom  to  wipe  his  own 
muddy  tracks,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  put  away  their  own  belongings — train 
them  cheerfully,  of  course,  but  firmly 
just  the  same-  Plan  definitely  so  that 
you  can  take  life  a  bit  more  easily  and 
the  wrinkles  will  l)egin  to  smooth  out 
and  the  whole  world  will  look  brighter. 


Farm  Flocks  Make 

High  Egg  Averages 

Mrs.  I.  V.  Otto's  138  White  Leghorn 
liens  and  pullets  at  Carlisle  led  demon- 
stration farm  flocks  of  the  state  in 
August,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
poultry  extension  service  reports.  They 
averaged  22.8  eggs.  The  second  best 
record  made  by  a  flock  in  the  100-hen 
and  pullet  division  was  22.7  eggs  each 
by  215  White  Leghorris  owned  by  Harry 
J.  Kauffman,  Drums,  Pa. 

Flocks  of  100  or  more  pullets  were  led 
liy  22.')  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  John 
Toivonen,  Girard,  with  an  average  of 
22.2  eggs  per  bird.  Producing  20.9  eggs 
each,  245  White  Leghorns  on  the  farm 
of  Joseph  Hillier,  Cooperstown,  were 
second.  His  flock  of  276  White  I^g- 
iiorns  took  first  place  in  the  60-hen  divis- 
ion liy  laying  an  average  of  18.5  eggs. 
Eighty-nine  White  Leghorns  in  the 
Mock  of  C  D.  Sandt,  Mt.  Bethel,  laid 
18.2  eggs  each  to  capture  second  honors. 


Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


General   Offices 
Boyertown   Building,   Philadelphia 

▲  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  disseinination  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
dnrtion  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  Tahie  in 
nutrition. 


Atniiated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Officers 

Dr.    Clyde    li.    Kinp.    Chairman 

H.    I>.    Allebach,    Vice   Chairman 

R.  \V.   Bnlderston.   Executive  Secretary 

R.    .T.    Harbison,    Jr.,   Treasurer 


Departmental  Branches 
('.    I.    Cohee.    Director,    Quality  Control 

Department 
I-ydia    M.    Broecker.    Nutrition    Depart- 
ment. 
D.l     Rose     Mat  an.     Dramatic    Depart- 
ment 


Don't  fool  yourself!  Purina 
is  not  too  high.  When  men 
like  these— your  neighbors 
under  ordinary  farm  con- 
ditions—can make  more 
money  by  feeding  Cow 

Chow,  you  can  too. 


Mr.  Frank  Kitchen,  of  Halifax,  Pa., 
made  a  net  profit  of  $2,908.00  on  13 
cows  with  Cow  Chow,  according  to 
the  Dauphin  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  last  year. 

The  Beaufort  Farms,  at  Harrishurg, 
Pa.,  have  been  producing  grade  A 
milk  with  Cow  Chow  for  several  years 
now  and  are  mighty  well  pleased. 

Aaron  Erdman,  of  Dauphin  County, 
Pa.,  had  the  high  cow  in  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  last  year  and  pro- 
duced milk  for  $1.09  per  cwt.,  grain 
and  roughage  included. 


Stanley  Smith,  at  Lewishurg,  Pa., 
has  eight  cows  that  made  an  increase 
in  net  profit  per  month  of  $110.70  on 
Cow  Chow. 

A.  W.  Fulton,  Poolesville,  Maryland 
changed  his  herd  of  8  cows  over  from 
the  ration  he  had  been  feeding  to 
Cow  Chow.  His  net  monthly  profit 
increased  $21.60  as  a  result, 

Harvey  Wilson,  Ellendale,  Delaware, 
has  8  cows  that  increased  his  monthly 
net  profit  $25.20  when  he  began  feed- 
ing Cow  Chow. 


These  men  are  saying  a  feed  which 
lowers  the  cost  of  production  cannot 
be  too  high.  They  are  saying  the 
feed  which  pays  the  most  profit  is 
the  cheapest  feed  you  can  buy.  All 
of  them  are  feeding  Purina  today. 


Thousands 
of 

dairymen 
say— 


Let  Bulky- Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas- 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  L,ocated  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  senrice  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers, 

Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R    W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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GRIND 

TO 

NOURISH 


Wholf  grain  is  bulky;  it  fills  the  animal's  stomach,  but  it  cheats 
you  through  satisfying  the  hunger  with  this  bulk,  rather  than 
tiirough  coniiiK'te   nourishment. 

(iovcrnment  tests  show  that  out  of  every  100  bushels  of  whole 
grain  fed  practically  26  bushels  yield  no  nourishment  while  passing 
tliro\igh   the   (lig«stive  tract. 

Such  feeding  losses  can  easily  spell  the  difference  between  loss 
and    profit. 

All  easy  way  to  assure  your  animals  of  a  nourishing  ration 
is  to  grind  your  grain  with  a  McCormick-Deering  Grinder  run  by 
a   sturdy,   cc«)Moniical   McCormick-Deering  Engine. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


Farm  and  Dairy  Supplies  at  RIBSAMS 

Dr  I-aval  Separators  and  Dairy  Needs — Poultry  Feeds,  Health  Remedies  and 
Accessories — Pumps,  Hand  and  Power  Systems  Installed  in  Dwellings  and 
Barns — Feed  Mills,  (utters,  Shellers,  F'arm  and  Garden  Implements — Wire  Fenc- 
ing, for  Lawn,  Garden,    I^oultry  Yards   Farm. 

School  Yards,  Tennis  Courts,  Erected  under'Contract 

Farm.  V(  ^r.tal.lr,  (irass  Seels  of  all  Kinds  S-ed  Wchat,  Leaps  Prolific  (T,  S'i.OO 
per  Hnshel-  Seed   Kye   @   $L75  per  Bushel— Timothy  Seed   @   $;J.OO  i)er  Bushel 

Add  60c  for  Cotton  Bag 

MARTIN   C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

143-5-7  East  Front  Street  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Parking  Space  in   Hear  of  Store 


ONE  MILLION  Registered  Jerseys 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  milliontli  Jersey  was  reg- 
istered   by    the    American    Jersey    Cattle    Club. 
This  event  marks  the  beginning  of  a   new  era  in 
the   growth  of  this   great  breed.     The   numl)er  of 
|)urebred  Jerseys  registered  almost  doubles  every 
en      years     showing     the      HEALTHY,     SUHK 
growtii  of  this  bred. 

For  injormaiion  about  Jerfeyj  or 
aifitiance    in  tocaiing  *tock    write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.K 

324  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS 

Save  your  soft  late  corn 
crop  with  our  Silo 

Shipment  in  24  Hours 

TANKS 

EQUIPMENT 

Free  Catalogue 
Low  Prices 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
BOX  M  P  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


DAIRY 
BARN 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 
On  Hand  at  All  Times 


W 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  j. 
"The  Man  Who  SelU  Good  Cows" 


Xamc  New  Kxtensioii 

\\^)rkers   for   State 

.Several  fiianges  in  tlie  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  have  just  been  announced. 
They  include  api)ointinents,  transfers, 
and    leaves    of    absence. 

Howard  Ci.  Niesley,  in  charjre  of  the 
extension  work  in  agrictdtural  econ- 
omics, lias  been  selected  to  perform  the 
iluties  of  assistant  director  tif  aprlcul- 
tural  exti-nsion,  tlie  ijosilion  Icl'l  vacant 
by  tl  e  resignation  of  H.  li.  Hell,  wlu) 
now  is  chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Plant   In- 

XAXtot.Vj  III  «  A*t I  I  lo t-f  UA  ^.         A^KyOtC^  ar>         a 

graduate  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  holds  a  higher  degree  from  the 
I  nivcrsity  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  agri- 
cultural agent  of  Dauphin  county  from 
1917  until  192:},  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  agricultural  economics  extension 
work- 
As  successor  of  R.  Hruce  Dunlap,  ex- 
tension farm  agent  in  Blair  county  since 
1912,  E.  G.  Hamill  has  been  named. 
Dunlaj)  resigned  to  accept  an  agricul- 
tural position  with  the  State  Dejiartment 
of  Welfare.  He  held  the  record  for  years 
of  service  as  a  county  agent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hamill  graduateil  from  Penn 
State  in  1!»2.'{.  I-'irst  an  assistant  in  Jef- 
ferson count\.  lie  w«'nt  to  Sullivan  county 
as  county  agent  .January  1,  1921.  J. 
\V.  I. earn,  once  assistant  county  agent 
in    Monroe    county,   succeeds    Hamill. 

Carl  ().  Dossin  has  succeeded  John  C. 
Taylor  as  assistant  poultry  extension 
specialist.  Taylor  now  holds  a  similar 
position  in  New  .lersey.  Dossin  is  a 
graduate  of  tlu-  Connecticut  .Agricul- 
tural College  and  has  a  higher  degree 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  College. 
He  comes  to  Pennsylvania  from  Connec- 
ticut where  he  lias  lu-en  in  the  same 
line   of   work. 


Kt'])nrt  of  tlu'  Field  and 
'resting  Dc])artinent 
Inter-State  .Milk  Pro- 
ducer.s'  A.ssociation. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
tlie  Inttr-State  .Milk  I'roducers' 
.'\ss(»ciation  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  memberslii|i  work,  for  the 
month  of   August.   1927. 

No.   Tests   .Made    80:n 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  88 
No.  Membershij)  Calls  .  .  3()(i 
No.    New    Members 

Signed    139 

No.    Cows   Signed    872 

No.  Transfers  .Made  ....  2.5 
No.  Meetings  .Attended..  15 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .5175 


Collet^e   Avrsliire  Cow 

Sets   World's  Record 

A  world's  champion  .Ayrshire  record 
in  tlie  .'JO.Ii-day  class  has  been  made  by 
Sic  Bobcit's  Komoiia  Bell,  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Prof.  A-  A. 
Borland,  head  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
department,    announces. 

Coin])leting  her  year  as  a  junior  4- 
year-old.  this  Ayrshire  champion  ]>ro- 
diiced  11,711  jMiunds  of  milk  and  572.42 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Because  of  this 
record  she  wins  a   French  cup. 

When  she  was  a  junior  2-year-old 
slu-  iirodiiced  r2,8()l  pounds  of  milk  and 
.5."}i.5  ])ounds  <tf  butterfat,  winning  a 
French  cu|>  in  1921  by  jiroducing  more 
milk  find  butterfat  than  any  other  2- 
ye  r-old  tb.'it  year. 

.Sir  Robert's  Romona  Bell  was  l)re- 
sented  to  the  college  by  the  Masonic 
Homes   Farm   at    Kli/.abcthtown,   Pa. 


New  Jersey  Farm 

Products   Show 

Representatives  of  twelve  state  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  of  the  State 
College  of  .Agricultiire  and  Experiment 
Station  met  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  'I  rcntou  recently  to  dis- 
cuss their  plans  for  ".\gricultural  Week" 
which  will  he  held  in  Trenton,  January 
10  to    13,   1928. 

Prominent  among  the  features  which 
will  make  this  year's  Farm  Products 
Show  distinctive  is  the  exhiliit  of  certi- 
fied baliy  chicks,   which   will  rejjlace  the 


vation  in  the  exhibit  field  and  is  creat- 
ing lively  interest.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  lead  our  State  is  taking  in  this  pro- 
gressive undertaking,  under  which  plan 
New  Jersey  last  year  shipjied  4,600,000 
chicks  known  to  be  from  healthy  flocks 
and  true  to  type. 

Other  exhibits  which  will  be  changed 
and  enlarged  are  the  machinery  exhibits, 
which  were  staged  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  the  State  Corn  Show  to  which 
will  be  added  premiums  for  certain  var- 
ieties especially  well  adapted  to  New 
Jersey    conditions. 

Programs  for  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  various  state  agricultural  associa- 
tions show  that  the  officers  already  have 
tlie.se  well  in  mind,  and  subjects  of  vital 
import  to  the  growers  at  this  time  will 
be   thoroughly   covered. 

The  associations  holding  meetings  dur- 
ing "Agricultural  Week"  are  The  State 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agri- 
culture, State  Poultry  Association,  State 
Horticultural  Society,  State  Potato  Asso- 
ciation, New  .Jersey  Alfalfa  Association, 
Holstcin-Friesian  Coo|)erative  Associa- 
tion, New  Jersey  Guern.scy  Breeders' 
Association,  Farmers'  Roadside  Market 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  Beekeeper's 
Association,  New  Jersey  Home  Bureau, 
New  Jersey  Swine  Growers  and  Rural 
Church   Workers. 


Alfalfa  Has  Sweet  Tooth 

Unless  the  soil  is  sweet  it  is  practic- 
ally useless  to  attemi)t  to  grow  alfalfa. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  matter, 
samjiles  of  soil,  not  (»ver  fiuir  inches 
deep,  slioiihl  be  t.kcn  from  several  parts 
of  the  field,  mixed  together  and  a  com- 
jHisite  sample  sent  to  your  county  agent 
for  test.  He  will  report  whether  lime 
Is  needed  and  the  ai)i)roximate  amount 
per  acre. 


The  New  York  State  college  of  home 
economics  advises  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day   for  children   and   a  pint  for   adults. 


MAGNETO 

REPAIR  SERVICE 
STATIONARY  —  AUTO  -  MARINE 

Official  Service 

Webster,  Wico,  K.  W.,  Berlin?,  Simms. 

Dixie,  Bosch,  Splitdorf,  Teagle 

Mail  Orders  Our  Specialty 


Cor.'S.'Warren  and'Front  Sts. 
Phone  412.3  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Genco  Farm  Lighting  System 

Just    what    you    want    for   your    farm 

Complete     Outfit —duaranteed 
Kiij.'inc  (Icncrator     --     B.-itteries 

Has  been  in  use  hut  a  short  time 

also 

Two  '4  Horse  W.  E.  Motor* 

;{2   Volt  Capacity 

Will    .Sell    Cheap    to    Prompt     Buyer 

I.  R,  ZOLLERS,   Gilbertsville,   Pa. 


The  Truth  Hurts  Says 

National  Dairy  Council 

(Continued   from   \m.se    1) 
make    rats     sick.     It    does    not    prevent 
growth    and    development. 

Essential  Food  Elements  Lacking 

The  Institute  of  Margarine  Manufac- 
turers has  unconsciously  stated  what 
follows  when  margarine  is  used  in  a 
basic  diet  in  its  protest  "against  the  ex- 
hibition of  sick  rats  or  other  sick  an- 
imals in  connection  with  oleomargarine 
and  butter".  The  sick  condition  is  not 
caused  by  a  contagious  disease,  but  is 
the  direct  result  of  malnutrition  result- 
ino^  from  the  use  of  margarine  in  plaee 
of  butter.  This  malnutrition,  in  turn, 
is  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  resistence 
to  disease,  which  in  the  end  often  re- 
sults in  an  infection  of  one  form  or  an- 
other as  Dr.  Amy  Daniels  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  found  in  her  experi- 
ment work  with  rats  where  oleomar- 
garine was  used  in  place  of  butter. 

Food  is  intended  to  build  body  tissue 
and  furnish  the  body  with  energy  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  make  either  rats 
or  human  beings  sick.  But,  a  so-called 
"food"  like  margarine,  by  reason  of  its 
lack  of  e.s.sential  food  elements  can  and 
does  produce  a  condition  which  is  a 
form  of  sickness  as  the  Council's  ex- 
hibit has  shown  thousands  of  people  in 
a  striking  manner. 

The  statement  in  the  complaint  of 
the  Margarine  In.stitute,  that  "It  (food) 
does  not  prevent  growth  and  develop- 
ment" is  misleading.  Food  is,  by  nature, 
intended  to  promote  growth  and  de- 
velopment- Margarine  because  it  lacks 
growth  promoting  elements,  does  not 
promote  growth  and  therefore,  its  u.se 
does  prevent  growth  causing  the  very 
thing  which  the  Margarine  Institute 
says  "food"  should  not  do. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  will  con- 
tinue to  inform  the  American  public 
in  its  effective  displays  as  to  the  re- 
lative food  value  of  butter  versus  mar- 
garine. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 
Boyertown  Building,   Philadelphia,  P«. 

Ropresentintr   over    21.000    Dairy    Far- 
mers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed 


OFFICEBS 

ir.    D.    Allebach.    President 
Frederick   Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.    \V.    Balderston,    Secretary 
Robert   F.    Brinton,    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
If.    D.    Alle»)ach.    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co..   Pa. 
S     K.    Andrews,    Hurlock,     Dorchester 

Co..    Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  I^eb- 

anon    Co..    Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book,   Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa. 
Robert     F.     Brinton,      West     Chester, 

Chester   Co..    Pa. 
Yj.    H.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

Del. 
E.    Nelson    .Tames,    Rising    Sun,    Cecil 

Co..    Md. 
J.   W.    Keith,   Centreville.   Queen   Anne 

Co.,   Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 

Pa. 
S.    Blaine   Lehman,    Chambersburg,    R. 

D..    Franklin    Co.,    Pa. 
A.  R.   Marvel,   Easton,  Talbot)  Co.,   Md. 
I.    V.    Otto,    Carlisle.    R.    D.,    Cumber- 
land  Co..   Pa. 

E.  R.   Pennington,    Kennedyville,   Kent 

Co..    Md. 

.T.   A.   Poorbaugh.   York,   York  Co.,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  D.. 
Chester  Co.   Pa. 

Albert   Sarig,    Bowers,    Berks   Co.,    Pa. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D., 
Mercer    Co.,    N.    J. 

0.  C.  Tallman,  Columbus,  Burlington 
Co.,    N.   J. 

R.  I.  Tussey,  Holidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 
Pa. 

Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon  Co..   Pa. 

S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Bed- 
ford  Co.,    Pa. 

F  M.  Twining,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

F.  P.  Willifs,   Ward,   Del.  Co.,   Pa. 

A.  B.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  Salem 
Co.,     Pa. 
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12th  PUBLIC  SALE 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

SALE  PAVILION,  TROY,  PENNA. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  Ist,  1927 
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28  Cows,  Fresh  or  Due  Soon  10  Heifer  Calves  and  Yearlings 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle,  most  of  which  are  Fully  Accredited 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

R.  H.  FLEMING  -        -        -        TOWANDA,  PA. 

A  BREEDERS'  SALE— 18  CONSIGNERS 


10  Bulls 


CALF  SCOURS  is  easily  prevented  and 
controlled  by  disinfecting  new-born  calves 
with  dilution  of  B-K,  and  feeding  them  a 
little  B-K.  Get  our  book  on  Scours. 
For  removing  Retained  Afterbirth  B-K 
in  warm  water  loosens  adhesions,  stops  in- 
flammation, prevents  fever  and  odors.The 
afterbirth  comes  away  naturally ;  the  parts 
are  restored  to  health. 

Abortion  is  caused  by  germs  of  several 
kinds.  What  they  are  and  what  can  be  done 
inpreventionandcontrolistoldinourbook. 

B-K  is  Concentrated 

you  add  water  to  use,  the  dilution  coats 

Only  Vi  to  2c  a  Gallon 

The  germ  destroying  power  of  B-K  is  10 
times  greater  than  that  of  undiluted  car- 
bolic acid.  B-K  destroys  germs  by  chemi- 
cally dissolving  them,  yet  B-K  contains  no 
poison,  or  acid,  and  leaves  no  odor. 

B-K  repreaenta  IS  years  of  scientific  work.  It  is 
made   by    our    exclusive    process,    producing 
the  only  stabilized   nyporhlo- 
riteeverapproved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

B-K  ii  dependable.  Your 
money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

^It's  Free 

How  todeal  with  diseases  of  cat - 
tlciKiultry  and  lioRs,  ia  thor- 
oughlycovered  inourf  reebouk. 

WHteforft. 

General  Laboratories 
Dcpt.  lOMH  MadiMB,  Wis. 


How  to 

tuM  losses 


intoPlofitS 


^GOLDEN  OPERA  SINGERS> 

SoU  onlj/  hy  Cuijle.v  «'  ^Mullen  Co. 

ON  TWO   W KICKS'    THIAL. 

Are  canaries  that  we  train  in  Germony  to  sing. 

They  are  taught  to  imitate  the  (lute,  violin  ami 

chimes — and  to  actually  out-sing  and  out-thrill 

the  greatest  operatic  stars. 

FOR  THAT  "XMAS"  GIFT 

They  ling  constantly,  msrn- 
iag,  noon  and  night. 

Let  us  sell  you  one  of 
these  canaries  on  two 
uMtk/  trial.  Then  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  you 
own  the  most  wonderful 
canary  you  ever  heard — 
you  may  return  him  and 
u"*  willrtjundyour  mones/. 
You  assume  no  obligation 
or  risk. 

Laat  season  over  4000 
of  these  birds  were  sold 
on  trial  in  the  U.  S.,  Con- 
ada  and  Mexico.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Scad  for  onr  Price  List  aad  FREE  BOOK  tcl'iag   hew 
canarias  arc  traiacd 

CUGLEY  &  MULLEN  CO. 
1281  Arch  Street  Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Largtft  Pet  Shop  in  the  fVorld 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


The 
Benjamin 
Franklin 

Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia 

A  new  and  pleasant  Inn — 
new  fashion'd  In  its  struc- 
ture and  equipment,  old 
fashion'd  In  its  friendly 
hospitality 

1200  Rooms 

1200  Baths 

Convention  Facilities  Unsurpassed 


Under  Direction 


of  A 


merica 


IIOKACK    I..KI.AND    WlOOI.NS. 
MA.NAOINO     IMKKCTOK 


WiUard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition — storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped   and   stocked   shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.    Coatesville,  Pa. 


TIMOTHY   SEED 

99.60%  Pure 
$2.73  per  Bushel 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warren  St.     Trenton,  N.  J.     Phone  8278 


The 

Landsdowne 

Milking 

Stool 


Wear   Out 

Unfasten 

Crack 

Rust 

Rot 

Cherry-Bassett  Company 

2324  Market  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Russell  and  Ostend  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,   MARYLAND 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Gurnseys  —  Jerseys 

/t  Specialljf 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  .ind  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TUBERCULIN    TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Registered  8u>d  High  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 
Horses  and  Harness 

Eldingburg  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2 
Bell  Phone  3099R2         Trenton.  N.  J. 


ing 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 

Will  cro8«-cut.  rip,  plane,  groove 
iin<l  tongue  plough,  mitre,  bevel 
bore,  sand  rabbitt,  tenon  mortiie 
joint  make  mouldings,  etc. 


R.  M.  KENNEDY,  222  N.  7fh  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


October,  1927 


The  North  Country  Farm.t' 
herd  of  purebred  Ilohicinx  /.*. 
without  quention,  one  of  the  finest 
llolxtein  herds  ever  assembled. 
It$  owner,  Mr.  George  N.  Smith, 
of      }Vatertown,     N.      Y.,     is     an 


experienced  breeder,  well  equip- 
ped to  handle  a  herd  of  this 
nature.  Many  outstanding 
records  have  been  made  at  this 
farm.  All  cows,  including  those 
ink  test,  are  milked  with  the  De 
Laxud  Milker. 


The  Best  Cows  of  Each  Breed 
Do  Better  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 


TIIK  rapidly  growing  list  of  proiiiineiit  herds 
and  noted  producers  of  all  breeds  milked 
with  the  De  Laval  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
arguments  that  could  he  put  forth  for  it.  The 
fact  that  so  many  experienced  breeders  use  ami 
endorse  the  De  Laval  as  the  most  practical  solution 
to  the  milking  problem  is  sound  evidence  of  unmis- 
takable superiwrity  in  every  way. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  does  a  better  job  of  milking. 
\%  belter  for  the  cow.  makes  for  maxinunn  ])rojhicti()n 


as  witnessed  bv  the  nmnber  of  test  cows  milked  with 
De  Lavals,  and  enables  the  production  of  a  cleaner 
milk.  As  a  time  or  labor  saver  alone,  it  is  a  sound 
investment. 

No  farmer,  dairyman  or  breeder  can  afford  to 
be  without  com])lete  information  on  the  De  Laval 
Milker.  A  post  card  will  bring  the  nearest  De 
Laval  representative  or  ])lace  De  Laval  engineering 
experience  at  your  disposal  without  obligation. 


De  Laval  Milker 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 


IW-low:  The  splendid  purebred  .fersey  herd  owned  by 
Mr  F  E.  Ituffti  of  West  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  kept  at 
\leadnwbrnnk  Farm.  Mr.  Duffy  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  qualified  judges  of  .lersey  cattle  m  the 
East-  Mr.  Dufftf  has  used  the  l>e  Laval  Mdker  for 
more  than  ten  years  with  great  success  and  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  its  work- 


CHICAGO 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

61   Bealc  Street 

lU'low:  Manif  of  these  fine  purebred  .tyrshires  have 
made  excellent  'records  and  the  herd  is  widely  known  for 
the  general  high  ti/pe  of  its  individuals.  It  is  the  Locust 
Farm  herd  owned  by  Mr.  E.  11.  Par.'<ons  at  Warwick, 
li.   !.      These  cnws  ore   De   Laval   milked. 

Left:  These  hiqh  producing  purebred  Guernseys  are 
De  Laval  milked  and  are  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Uaa», 
-uull  kinncn   breeder  at  New  Ilolstein,   Wis. 
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National  Dairy  Exposition 

Holds  Annual  Exhibition 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


The  National  Dairy  Exposition  held 
its  21st  annual  show,  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  October  15  to  22,  1927.  This 
was  the  first  eflFort  to  bring  the  Dairy 
Show,  directly  to  the  south — "Dairying 
in  Dixie"  being  the  outstanding  slogan. 
There  is  no  question  that  dairying 
particularly,  in  so  far  as  the  production 
for  dairy  products  is  concerned,  is  a 
possibility.  In  some  sections  condensing 
plants  are  already  in  operation  and  in 
others  plans  have  been  completed  for 
condensed  milic  plants  and  cheese  manu- 
facture and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
south  may  develop  extensively  in  those 
directions. 

In  addition  to  the  elaborate  display  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  dairying  equipment  the 
Tri-State  Fair  embodied  the  many 
preneral  exhibits,  particularly  in  so  far 
as  southern  agriculture  was  concerned- 
Cotton,  sugar  cane,  the  various 
legumes,  potatoes,  especially  sweet  pota- 
toes, small  grains  and  fruits  were  domi- 
nant exhibits.  Taken  all  in  all  the 
exhibits  were  quite  noteworthy  and  the 
attendence  was  quite  large.  Nearly 
seventy  thousand  attended  one  day  dur- 
ing the  show. 

United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Exhibit 
The  exhibit  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Dairy  Industry  was 
a  most  elaborate  one.  The  significance 
to  dairymen  of  recent  studies  was  por- 
trayed and  illustrated  in  graphic  form. 
The  Source  of  a  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Industry;  Good  Cows  are  the  Basis  of 
Success;  The  Dialog  of  Better  Dairying; 
Some  Factors  AflTecting  Fertility  of 
Dairy  Animals;  Efficiency  in  Milk  Plant 
Equipment  and  Operation;  Sterilizing 
Dairy  Utensils;  The  Dairymans  Dollar; 
Dairy  Farm  Operations;  Butter  Price 
Curve  Outlook;  and  Market  News  in  the 
Dairy  Industry,  include  the  various 
topics  which  were  given  special  por- 
trayal and  were  outstanding  in  their 
wealth  of  information. 

National  Dairy  Council  Display 
The  National  Dairy  Council  had  a 
large  and  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
instructive  exhibit,  designed  to  picture 
the  value  and  necessity  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  foods  in  the  diet.  The  exhibits 
were  instructive,  practical,  useful  and 
modern  and  the  lessons  shown  were 
worthy  of  special  consideration. 

The  display  included  exhibits  empha- 
sizing Ice  Cream — an  International  Food 
Dessert;  Four  H  Club  Girls  Health  Food 
Shows;  A  Health  Food  Show  in  Nutri- 
tional Projects  for  Girls'  Clubs;  Quality 
Improvement,  Clean  Surroundings,  Pro- 
per Methods;  Health  Habits,  Clean  Pro- 
duction, Safe  Distribution;  Butter  Builds 
Better  Bodies;  Cheese  is  a  Nutritional 
Food;  Consumption  of  Milk  Promotes 
Growth  and  Builds  Reserve. 

The  Cattle  Show 
Upwards  of  nine  hundred  cattle  of  the 
various  dairy  breeds  comprised  an  out- 
standing exhibit.  These  involved  the 
Jersey,  Holstein  Fresian,  Guernsey  Ayr- 
shire and  Brown  Swiss  breeds. 


Many  of  the  exhibits  were  of  extremely 
high  type  and  came  from  many  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

4  H  Qub  Work 
Several  hundred  4  H  Club  boys  and 
girls  competed  for  honors  at  the  Tri- 
State  Fair.  These  contests  included  the 
entire  scope  of  the  4  H  Club  work. 
There  was  a  large  display  of  4  H  cattle 


Eleventh  Annual  Meeting 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association 


Plans  for  the  coming  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation have  been  completed. 

Eleven  years  of  successful  cooperative 
endeavor  have  marked  the  association's 
work  in  a  progressively  complete  mar- 
keting program.  Cooperation  with  other 
agencies  in  production  and  distribution 
has   been   a   feature   of   its   policy.     Its 


You  Are  Wanted 

—  AT  THE  — 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting 

—  OF  THE  — 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association 

NOVEMBER  28th  and  29th,  1927 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 

It  is  your  meeting.  Be  sutc  to  attend  personally  or  be  rep- 
resented by  some  one  who  can  vote  yoor  signed  proxy. 

If  no  one  has  been  officially  delegated  from  your  local  to 
attend  these  meetings,  send  your  signed  proxy,  in  advance  of 
the  meeting,  direct  to  the  office  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' A^ociation,  Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia.  A 
blank  proxy  form  may  be  found  on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers*  Review. 

Proxies  need  only  be  signed  by  the  member  and  the  sig- 
nature witnessed.  Other  information  regarding  number  of 
shares,  etc,  can  be  supplied  by  the  home  office.  No  revenue 
stamps  nee<i  be  affixed  to  proxies. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  is  the  members  meeting.  Make  an  effort  to  attend 
and  get  first  hand  information  as  to  its  methods  and  plans 
for  the  future* 

Annual  Banquet,  November  28th 

6:00  P.  M. 


club  exhibits  as  well  as  in  the  other 
fields  of  the  class  of  work.  Teams 
representing  club  and  vocational  school 
activities  were  present  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Butter  and  Cheese  Awards 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Creamery  Butter 
was  awarded  to  A.  W.  Dalsguard,  Eagle 
Bend,  Minnesota,  with  a  score  of  95. 
C.  N.  Hansen,  Champain,  Illinois,  won 
second  prize  with  a  score  of  94.75. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  each  con- 
testant in  the  different  states  for  scores 
of  92  and  better  and  each  exhibitor  scor- 
ing 92,  who  did  not  receive  a  medal,  was 
given  a  diploma. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  American  Cheese 
went  to  Martin  Kubitz,  Elgar,  Wiscon- 
sin, with  a  score  of  95.50.  Fred  Winkler, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin,  won  the  silver 
medal,  with  a  score  of  96.25. 


motto  has  been  a  safe  and  adequate 
supply  at  a  fair  price  to  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

The  various  sessions  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MONDAY'S  SESSIONS 
The  session  on  Monday  morning  will 
be  executive  in  nature.     Members  of  the 
association     and     invited     guests     alone 
being  admitted. 

At  this  meeting  will  be  presented  the 
reports  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
association.  Reports  of  the  auditors  and 
the  election  of  directors  to  fill  expiring 
terms,  will   be   held. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  given 
over  to  the  President's  annual  report  of 
the  Association's  activities,  reports  of 
the      Philadelphia      Inter-State      Dairy 


Council  and  for  general  business.  Special 
addresses  will  also  be  made  at  this 
session  by  J.  W.  Jones,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agr.  and  Hon.  R.  G.  Bressler,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Penna. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  LADIES 
A  specially  planned  program  has  been 
arranged  for  the  ladles  of  the  members 
attending  the  annual  meeting.  The 
morning  session  will  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  on  Monday,  November  28th, 
at  10:30  o'clock.  Details  of  the  program 
will  be  found  on  page  8  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  the  ladies  by 
the  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council. 

ANNUAL  BANQUET 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Monday  evening,  November  28th, 
in  the  Hotel  Ball  Room,  promptly  at 
6.00  P.  M.  The  usual  cost  per  plate, 
$2.50  will  apply. 

DAIRY  COUNCIL 

ENTERTAINMENT 
As  has  been  the  usual  custom,  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
will  present  some  of  its  newest  offerings 
as  entertainment.  The  program  will 
include  two  numbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  knowledge  of  consum- 
ing public  as  to  the  value  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  the  diet 

TUESDAY'S  SESSION 

The  plans  include  early  morning  visits 
to  tiie  milk  distribution  plants  of  the 
local  milk  dealers.  The  various  plants 
will  be  visited  by  groups. 

Members  should  advise  the  secretaries 
at  the  registration  headquarters  of  their 
selection  of  plants  so  that  definite  plans 
for  the  various  visits  may  be  made. 

These  trips  will  leave  the  hotel  head- 
quarters at  8:00  A.  M.  The  plants  to 
be  visited  include  one  of  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Plants,  the  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones  Ice  Cream  Plant,  one  of  the 
Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies  Milk  Plants, 
the  Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies  Ice  Cream 
Plant,  Harbisons  Dairies,  Dolfingers 
Dairies  and  Scott-Powell  Daries. 

Special  guides  will  be  provided  to  con- 
duct members  to  the  various  plants. 

TUESDAY'S  BUSINESS  SESSION 

The  general  educational  session  on 
Tuesday,  November  29,  will  convene  as 
usual  promptly  at  10:30  A.  M.  This 
session  is  open  to  the  public  and  a 
general  invitation  is  extended  for  all 
interested  to  attend. 

The  addresses  will  be  by  nationally 
known  leaders  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work. 

T.  E.  Woodward,  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairying  Experi- 
mental farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  will 
talk  on  some  essential  factors  in  efficient 
production. 

Dr.     Theodore     Appel,    Secretary    of 
Health  of  Pennsylvania,  will  discuss  the 
important  steps  in   a  safe  milk  supply. 
(Oon tinned  on  pag*  7) 
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Inter-State  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  for  1928 

WITH  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS 


Byji.  D.  ALLEBACH 

President 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 


The  following  is  an  application  of  our  nietliod  of  determining  producers'  basic 

nnH    c»r»\lii*:   oiiunfifi>>e  fo   sirmlv   fnr  tlip   rpinninfler   of   1 9'27   and    for   the  vear    1928: 
_.»».  _— .-  J-.—-.    -j_ -iiw 

?,— 'I'hat    the    present    basic    quantity    of    all    farmers    shipi)iny   to    cooi)eratins 
dealers  sliall  l)e  used  in  makiuK  payments  for  tlie  remainder  of  1927. 

NOTE: — For  iuxtance  If  your  present  basic  quantity  is  3u00  pmivds  you  will  be 
paid  l>asic  price  for  those  3500  pounds  during  October,  November  and  December, 
r.i27.  Anything  produced  above  that  amount  will  be  surplus.  Only  class  one 
surplus  prevails  during  these  three  months. 

EXAMPLE— October,  November  and  December,  1927. 
4400  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Brown  in  October,  November  or  December,  1927. 
3500  lbs. — Basic  quantity  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1927. 


900  lbs.— Amount    of    surplus    milk   of    Mr.    Brown    for    October,    November    or 
December,   1927. 


or 


27.50  lbs.— Production   of   Mr.   Smith   for   October,  November   or  December,  1927. 
()000  lbs.— Basic  quantity  of  Mr.  Smith, 


No  milk  of  Mr.  Smith  paid  for  at  surplus  price  for  October  November 
or  December,  1927^ 

2.— That  to  determine  basic  quantities  to  be  used  for  payment  of  milk  pur- 
chased  duriii^r  1928,  tlie  foilowinp^  method  shall  apply,  except  in  cases,  where  special 
arraiiKeinents  have  ainady  been  made  by  individual  buyers.  Determine  the  average 
(juantity  sliijjped  by  eaeii  ])rodueer  during  ()ctol>er.  N()veinl)er  and  December,  1927, 
jmd  ;i(l(i  to  iliis  average  tlu-  ])re>ent  basic  (;uantity  of  eacli  producer,  dividing  by 
two  tile  sum  ol)tained. 

NOTE:— >'(//«/'""<'  yoiir  present  basic  amount  is  S'pOO  pounds.  You  have  produced 
in  October,  .3500  pounds,  in  November  4500  pourid.-*  and  in  December  5200 
pounds  which  will  give  vou  a  total  of  13J200  pounds.  You  will  add  to 
the  averaqe  of  this,  which  is  44OO  poiinil.x.  .l'>00  pounds  which  is  your  pres- 
ent basic'  and  divide  this  sum  (J'JOO  pounds)  by  two,  or  your  basic  amount 
for  1028  will   be  3050   pounds. 

Examples  for  1928  Basic 

.•J.500  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Brown  for  October,  1927. 

4500  ll)s.— Production  of  Mr.  Brown  for  Novend)er,  1927. 

5200  lbs.— I'roduction  of  Mr.  Brown  for  December,  1927. 


3)13200  lbs.— Total  production  of  Mr.  Brown  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 


4400  lbs.— Average  production  of  Mr.  Brown  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 

3500  lbs.— Basic   of   Mr.    Brown    for    1927. 

4400  lbs.— Average  production  of  Brown  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 


2)7900  lbs. 


3950  lbs.— Basic  qtiantity  of  Brown  for  1928. 

^1     ^     *     *     m     * 


On  the  otiier  hand  if  Farmer  Smith   having  had  a  basic  of  0000  pounds  estab- 
lished in   1920  and  producing  as  follows: 

3000  lbs.— Production   of  Mr.   Smith   for  October,   1927. 
2500  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Smith  for  November,  1927. 
2750  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Smith  for  December,  1927. 

8)8250  lbs.— Total  production  of  Mr.  Smith  for  three  months. 

2750  lbs.— Average  production  of  Mr.  Smith  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 

6000  lbs.— Basic  of  Mr.  Smith  for  1927. 

2750  lbs.— Average  of  Mr.  Smith  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 


2)8750  lbs.  ^       ,^„^ 

4375  lbs.— Basic   quantity  of   Mr.   Smith   for   1928 

3.— Every  producer  whose  herd  is  tested  for  tuberculosis  after  January  1,  1927, 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  his  present  basic  quantity  for  the  balance  of  1927 
and  during  the  year  192H.  except  when  the  pn.ducer  prefers  to  have  his  basic  quantity 
determined   in  accordance  with  Section  two. 

NOTE— /f  your  present  basic  quantity  i*  7000  pounds  and  you  have  had  your 
cows  tested  for  Tuberculosis  after  January  1st,  1927,  you  are  entitled  to  that 
present  basic  amount  during  102S.  except  when  producers  prefer  to  be  paid  m 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  explained  above. 

Example 
Mr.  Jones  having  had  a  basic  of  7000  pounds  and  producing  as  follows: 
3000  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Jones  for  October,  1927. 
4000  lbs.— Production   of   Mr.   Jones   for   November,   1927 
6000  lbs.— Production    of   Mr.   Jones    for   December,    1927. 

8)12000  lbs.— Total  production  of  Mr.  Jones  for  the  three  months 

4000  Ibs.-Average  production  of  Mr.  J.mes  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1927. 
7000  lbs.— Basic  for    Mr.   Jones   for   1927.  -,,,,,•.*, 

T  .,»e    5o   entitled   to    his   basic   of  7000  poimds   and   shoidd   notit\    tlu 
Farmer   'JZ^ ZteMlk  V^^^^^^^^         Association  before  January  1.5th    1928    that 
be^d'estrfo'^o^Unue^vKh  ^      basic  of  1927  or  his  new  basic  will  be  calculated  as 
in  the  case  of  Farmers  Brown  and  Smith. 

4_.\nv  new   shinner  starting  after   October  1,   1927.   .s  t.>   be  pa.d   on   a   Ims.s 
of   700;  ■.....;..    .n,l    .W;     surplus   of   each    month's   shinn.ent   d..ring   the   b..lance   of 


1927.     During  1928  he  shall  be  allowed  a  basic  quantity  determined  by  taking  70% 

/\f    *}<«    (ixrwyu tro    nirioiinf    cliir>i-»f»rl    fliirirxr    ^)etoh«»r     Mov'pmhpr    iin»1    Df>ep»nhpr      1 0'^7 

NOTE: — For  instance  new  shipper  starting  after  October  1st,  makes  a  basic 
quantity  of  4OOO  pounds  in  the  month  of  October;  his  basic  quantity  for  that 
month  will  be  2800  pounds.  The  balance  will  be  surplus  price.  During  Novem- 
ber he  produced  5000  pounds;  his  basic  quantity  will  be  3500  pounds  and  the 
balance  will  be  surplus  and  paid  the  surplus  price.  For  December  he  makes 
a  production  of  6000  pounds,  his  basic  quantity  will  be  4200  pounds  and  the 
balance  surplus.  His  basic  quantity  for  1928  will  be  70%  of  the  average  of 
these  three  months.  The  sum  of  4OOO  pounds,  5000  pounds  and  6000  pounds 
is  15000  pounds  and  this  divided  by  three  will  give  him  an  average  of  5000 
pounds  and  70%  of  5/00  give  him  3500  pounds  as  his  basic  amount  for 
1928.  Anything  produced  by  him  ahoi'e  this  amount  during  1928  will  be 
surplus. 

Example 

4000  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.   Miller  for  October,  1927. 
70 — Percentage  paid  for  at  basic  price. 


2800  lbs. — Amount  of  Mr.  Miller's  milk  for  October  paid  for  at  basic  price. 
6000  lbs.— Production   of    Mr.    Miller  for    November,   1927. 
70 — Percentage  paid  for  at  basic  price. 


3500  lbs. — Amount  of  Mr.  Miller's  milk  for  November  to  be  paid  for  at  basic 

price. 
6000  lbs.— I'roduction  of  Mr.   Miller  for  December,  1927. 
70 — Percentage  paid  for  at  basic  price. 


4200  lbs. — Amount  of  Mr.  Miller's  milk  for  December  to  be  paid  for  at  basic 

price. 
4000  lbs. — October  production. 
6000  lbs. — November  production. 
6000  lbs. — December    production. 


3)15000  lbs. 


5000  lbs.— Average  of  Mr.   Miller's   milk  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

70 — Percentage   of  average  of  total   ])roduction. 
3500  lbs.— Basic  quantity  for  Mr.  ^Miller  for  1928. 

4A.— In  the  case  of  a  shipper  starting  to  ship  after  .January  first,  1927,  and  one 
who  has  taken  on  a  basic  of  less  than  70%  basic  and  thirty  percent  surplus  on  and 
;;t'ter  Octdlur  first  and  continuing  through  Xovemher  and  December,  he  shall  he 
paid  70' r  i)asic  and  '.iO%  surplus.  His  basic  for  192S  shall  be  established  by  taking 
his  full  i)roduction  for  October.  November  and  l)ecend)er.  1927.  added  to  70*^^/)  of 
his  full  production   for  that  ]>eriod  and  divided  by  two. 

NOTK^: — Su])pose  you  started  in  May,  being  paid  each  month  for  50%  of  your 
milk  at  basic  price  and  50%  at  surplus.  On  October  1st,  you  will  be  put  on 
a  70-.W  basis  for  October,  November  and  December. 

Suppose  during  October  you  vroduced  5000  pounds,  during  November 
4500  pounds,  and  during  December  4OOO  pounds.  For  October  you  would  be 
paid  for  3500  pounds  at  basic  price.  For  November  you  would  be  paid  for 
3150  pounds  and  for  December  you  would  be  paid  basic  for  2800  pounds. 

To  obtain  basic  quantity  for  1028,  add  together  the  basic  amounts  for 
October,  November  and  December,  or  3500  pounds  plus  3150  pounds  plus 
28)0 pounds  or  9450  pounds.  Take  1-3  of  this  amount  or  3150  pounds.  Simil- 
arly take  the  average  of  your  production  for  the  three  months  or  4500 
pounds.  Add  these  amounts  together— 3150  plus  4500  or  7650  pounds.  Half 
this  amount— 3825  potmds  will'  give  you  the  basic  quantity  upon  which  pay- 
ments will   be   made   to   you   during   1928. 

Example 
5000  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Myers  for  October. 
70 — Percentage  of  production   in   October, 

-Amount  paid   for  at  basic  price  in  October. 


3500  lbs.     . 

4500  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.   Myers  for  November. 

70 — Percentage  of  production  for  November. 
3150  lbs.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  for  November. 
4000  lbs.— Production  of  Mr  .Myers  for  December. 

70 — Percentage  of  production  for  December. 


2800  lbs.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  for  Decendier. 
5000  lbs.— Total  production   for  October. 
4600  lbs.— Total   production  for   November, 
4000  lbs.— Total  production  for  December. 

-Total  production  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 


3)13500  lbs. 

4500  lbs.— Average  monthly  production  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec 
.3.500  ll»s.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  for  October. 
3150  lbs.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  in  November. 
2800  lbs.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  in  December. 


3)9450  lbs.  ,       ^  .     vT  .1    T^ 

JJ150-  lbs.— Amount  paid  for  at  basic  price  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

4.500  lbs.— Amount  total  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

2)7650  lbs.— Total 

-Basic  of  Farmer  Myers  for  1928. 


3825  lbs. 


5._Anv   new   producer   starting  after  January    1.   1928,   shall   establish    a    basic 
(iimntitv  for  that  year  according  to  agreement. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers^  Ass^n 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  28th  and  29th,  1927 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  MONDAY  AT  10.00  A.  M, 

!■  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholdcri  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Fraaklin  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  28th,  1927,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of 
AlliBg  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 
R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 


10.00  A.  M. 


PROGRAM 

2.00  P.  M.      President's  Annual  Address 
Election  of  Directors  Address — J.  W.  Jones,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors  Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 

Report  of  Testing  Department  Address — Hon.  R.  G.  Bressler,  Deputy  Sect'y  of 

Agriculture  for  Penna. 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  VISITING  LADIES 

Beginning  at  10.00  A.  M. 
At  Association  Headquarters,  Boyertown  Building,  12U  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  28th,  1927,  at  6.00  P.  M. 

11th  Anniversary  Program      Special  Entertainment      New  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29th,  J927 


8.00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits   to   Offices  of  the  Inter-State   Milk 

Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10.30  A.  M.     (General  Public  Session. 

Addresses — 1.  T.  E.  Woodward,  Supt.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  Experiment  Farm,  Belts- 
ville,  Md. 

2.  Lloyd   S.   Tenny,   Chief  Bureau   of 
Agr.  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

3.  Theodore  Appel,  M.D.,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Commonwealth  of  Pa. 


PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1917 
REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
VILMINGTON.  DELAVARE 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  miTING 


Qf  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  abore  named,  do  hereby 


JRnofo  All  ^«  bg  ®I|e«<  ^renents. 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

mrtiie^lnd^lwfTittorney  In  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held 
l7th^ Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  9th  &  Chestnut  Sis.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1927  and  on  such  other 
day  M  the  mating  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to 
CML^reby  «an«nrthe  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for 
dl^tws  of  tSrsid  cor^^^^^^^^  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  as  fully  as  I  could  do 
If  ^rsonally  prc^e^^^^^  power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  aU  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may 

do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ,       ■,       ■,        i  .i..  Amv  «#  1027 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  whig  ciay  oi  ,  !»-««. 


Witneu: 


(Seal) 


(Seal) 


\ 
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Such  cooperative  endeavor  will  save 
expense,  confusion  and  needless  irrita- 
tion to  tliose  affected. 

Fanners  especially  have  been  put  to 
n.ucii  bother  by  State  inspectors  of 
cattle,  insiH'ctors  of  butterfat  in  mdk 
and  sanitary  inspectors  who  have  called 
at  tlteir  farms  upon  different  days." 

Tiiis  cooperative  movement  is  expect- 
ed to  avoid  trouble  in  other  departments 
„f  State  work  as  well  as  in  the  argicul- 
tural  field.  The  development  of  this 
.Monerative  State  development  should,  if 
properly  administered,  prove  of  excep- 
tional value  in  many  directions. 


Subscription  Price 
50  cents  a  yeir  in  aii^;'.'^''«.„„ 
Advertisintf    rales    on    application 


••Entered   as    second-class    matter     June    8 

19'iU,     at     the     l.o.t     0.1. ce    f .  ^'^J^  V^J'eh    3'. 
Pennsylvania,     under    the    Act    of    marcu 

1879." 


The  Eleventh   Annual  Meeting  of  the 
mter-State   Milk  Prodvtcers'   Association 
.,-ill   be  held   at  the   Benjamin   trankhn 
Hotel,  9th   and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia,  ra.,   November   2«th   and  29th. 
This    nieeting    represents    a   gathering 
of  the  members  and  delegates  from  the 
local  units  of  tlie  organization      A  rep- 
resentation   of    the    ^-'^\'^-'.\%^'' 
farm,  tlie  pr..ducers  of  milk  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Milk   Shed. 

It  is  particularly  a  meeting  of  tne 
membersliip,  gathered  together  to  rep- 
resent over  20,000  milk  producers  To 
hear  the  reports  of  tlie  officers  of  the 
association,  to  elect  directors  whose 
terms  have  expired  and  to  help  in  plan- 
ning the  program  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the   organization. 

Everv  member  or  his  delegated  rep- 
resentative has  a  duty  to  perform  and 
that  is  to  be  present  and  to  participate 
in    the    official    business    of    tlie    annual 

meeting.  , , 

Delegates  from  the  Local  Lnits  shoidd 
carry  the  message  from  their  local  or- 
ganizations to  this  meeting  and  in  turn 
should  report  the  deliberations  of  the 
annual  meeting  to  the  local  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel,  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 28th.  Tlie  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  will  provide  entertain- 
ment,   cliaracteristic    of    its    educational 

program. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this 
annual  meeting  now— and  if  your  Local 
Unit  has  not  yet  selected  its  delegate 
see  that  it  is  done  at  once. 


Largest  State  Farm 

Products  Show  Planned 

Plans  for  the  largest  mid-winter  farm 
products  show  ever  held  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  were  approved 
recently  by  the  State  Farm  Products 
Show  Commission. 

The  Show  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 

.17     1ft     19     and   20,   1928,    and 
January    17,    l»,    iJ.   """    *  ' 

^,.ill  cover  more  than  120,000  square  feet 

of  floor  space. 

Twenty-eight  organizations  represent- 
ing the  extensive  dairy,  fruit,  livestock 
poultry,  farm  crops,  apiary  and  allied 
industries  of  the  State  will  ho  d  meet- 
ings during  Show  week  and  will  encour- 
age  the  exhibition  of  the  finest  crops  and 
livestock  produced  in  Pennsylvania 

More  than  200  baby  beef  and  dairy 
calves  to  be  exhibited  by  the  boys  and 
eirls'  clubs  of  Cumberland.  Dauphin, 
Lebanon,  Perry,  Union  and  other  coun- 
ties,  and  exhibits  and  contests  by  more 
than  300  boys  and  girls  taking  the  voca- 
tional agricultural  instruction  m  the  high 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  among 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  coming 

'""pTlze  money,  in  addition  to  beautiful 
cups  and  medals,  will  total  $10,000,  more 
th.nn  has  been  offered  to  exhibitors  at 
anv  of  the  previous  eleven  shows. 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission in  its  recent  meeting  took  favor- 
able action  on  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Show  Committees  which 
represent  the  various  farm  and  allied 
organizations  cooperating  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  twelfth  annual  exhibition. 


Cooperation  is  a  great  thing,  not  alone 
among  the  farmers,  but  in  many  other 
lines  of  endeavor. 

Just  recently  Governor  Fisher  of 
Pennsylvania  has  urged  greater  coopera- 
tion between  many  of  the  important  de- 
partments and  various  state  boards  in 
the  Keystone  State. 

"It    is    desirable,"   Governor   Fisher   is 
reported  as  saying,  "that  all  departments, 
boards    and    commissions    of    the    State 
government,  take  fidl  advantage  of  the 
authority    conferred    upon    them    to   co- 
ordinate tlieir  work.     I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  liave  departments,  boards  and 
commissions  whose  functions  involve  the 
inspection  of  tlie  Sf-me  premises  for  an/ 
purpose  whatsoever  work  out  a  program 
of  cooperation  so  as  to  a/oid  overlapping 
and  conflicting  orders. 


Sanitary  Regulations 
Modified 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  held 
in   Philadelphia,   on   September 
2Jst,    J927,   Paragraph  0-2,   of 
the    Sanitary    RegfuUtions    was 
modified  to  read   as  follows:— 
"All  milk  pails  must  be  of  bright 
tin,    free    from    rust    and    pro- 
nounced dents  and  with  smooth 
seams  soldered  flush.    The  use 
of  small  top  milk  pails  is  rec- 
ommended.'' 


Note:— This  modification  of 
the  Sanitary  Regulations  re- 
moves the  absolute  use  of  the 
closed  top  milk  pail  and  Per- 
manent Permits  will  be  is&ucd 
after  this  date,  when  the  ordin- 
ary type  of  pail  is  used. 


Market  Conditions 

Moderate  weatlier,  during  tlie  past 
niontli  has  been  favoral)le  both  from 
tiie  standpoint  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. Tlie  supply  however,  has 
been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumptive demand  for  fluid  milk.  In 
some  of  the  outlying  cities  and  towns 
there  has  been  about  a  normal  supply 
for  the  season. 

October  Milk  Prices 
Grade  B  market  milk,  tliree  per  cent 
butterfat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Phiiadelpiiia,  dur- 
ing October  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  vrice  of  basic  milk  (basic  quan- 
tity av'erage)  three  per  cent  butterfat 
conte-iit,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  October, 
is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variation  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  as  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  in  this  issue  of 
tlie  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  1  surplus  milk,  for 
October,   three    per   cent   butterfat   con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,   is  $1.90 
per  hundred  pounds.     For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia   delivery    the   price    for    Class    I 
surplus    milk    is    quoted    at    $2.48    per 
hundred  pounds  or  5.35  cents  per  quart. 
October  Butter  Market 
The    butter    market    has    been    a    bit 
feverish   almost   througliout   the   month. 
Prices  have  not  made  any  sharp  fluctua- 
tions, but  have  been  more  or  less  easy. 
The   full   range   of   quotations    has   not 
been  over  two  cents  a  pound  and  most 
of  the   fluctuations   have   been  fraction- 
able. 

Storage  surpluses  have  increased.  On 
October  22nd,  total  storage  stocks  of 
butter  in  the  United  States  were  esti- 
mated at  126,974,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  109,716,000  pounds  one  year 
ago,  an  increase  of  17,258,000  pounds. 

The  month's  prices  of  butter  oix-ned 
with  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New 
York  City,  at  49  cents,  in  mid-month  it 
had  receeded  to  48  cents,  a  slight  xipturn 
brought  the  price  back  to  49  cents  after 
which  there  was  a  gradual  decline, 
reaching   48    cents    at    the   close    of   the 

month.  , 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  October  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4853  cents  per  pound,  as  compared 
to  .4582  cents  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. 


H  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  on  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  spent 
one  week  assisting  the  Pure  Milk  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  111.,  in  organizing  its 
membership.         Meetings       were       he  M 

throughout  the  ^hif^^^^'f  ^^'f^ai L 
addition  to  Mr.  Allebach,  I.  W.  Heaps, 
secretary  treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  Baltimore, 
Md ,  and  B.  F.  Beach,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, cooperated  in  putting  on  this 
TembeVship  drive.  Mr.  Allebach  spoke 
at  ten  different  meetings  scheduled  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  24th  to  29th. 


I 


Richard  Pattee  Dies 

Richard  Pattee,  managing  director  of 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Boston,  Mass.,  passed  away  on 
November  6th,  1927,  at  his  home  at 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  after  a  long  illness 

Mr.  Pattee  was  also  active  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  of  which  he  wa.s  vice  presi- 
dent He  also  served  as  chairman  ot  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation.  His  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  the  cooperative  interests 
throughout  the  world. 


Novemter,  J927 
Directors'  Meeting 

Tlie  regular  l)i-montiily  meeting  of  tlic 
Directors  of  tiie  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  was  held  at  the  Asso- 
ciations  lieadquarters  in  the  Boyertown 
Building,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  on   October 
31st,    1927.      A    full    board   of    Directors 
was' present.     Those  attending  the  meet- 
ing included:  H.  D.  Allebach,  president; 
Frederick       Shangle,       vice       president; 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary;  Robert 
F   Briiiton,  treasurer  and  S.  K.  Andrews, 
J.  H.  Bennetch,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Dono- 
van, E.   Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith,  H. 
I.    Lauver,    S.    Blaine    l.ehman.    A.    Pv. 
Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  F.  P.  WiUits,  E.  R. 
Pennington,     J.     A.     Poorbaugh,     C.     F. 
Preston,  Albert  Sarig,  C  C.  Tallman.  R. 
I.    Tussey,    Harry    B.    Stewart.    S.    U. 
Troutman,    F.    M.    Twining    and    A.    B. 
Waddington. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  regular 
meeting  and  the  various  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  presented  by  the  secretary,  Robert 
W.  Balderston,  and  were  approved.  A 
report  of  the  expenditures  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  was  also  presented 
and  approved. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  presented 
a  financial  statement  as  to  the  associa- 
tions worth,  as  of  September  30th,  1927, 
which  was  approved. 

Frederick  Shangle,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Entertainment  for  the 
Annual  Meeting,  made  a  detailed  report 
as  to  plans  and  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  banquet. 

J  O.  Eastlack,  statistician,  briefly  out- 
lined the  progress  of  the  system  of  statis- 
tical records  of  the  membership  of  the 
association,  which  was  progressing  very 

satisfactorily. 

Considerable    consideration   was   given 
the    matter    of    a    proposed    method    of 
reimbursting    active    local    organizations 
in  the  territory  for  expenditures  incurred 
in   financing  local  meetings.     After  dis- 
cussion this  problem   was  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Preston. 
Willits.    Keith.    Waddington    and    Otto. 
This  committee  is  to  make  a  study  of 
the   situation   and   to   report   at  a   later 

meeting. 

A  study  of  market  conditions  was 
presented  by  vice  president  Frederick 
Shangle.  The  present  supply  of  milk 
appears  quite  adequate  and  in  some 
instances  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  CJeneral  market  conditions  on 
tlie  wliole  have  been  good  and  the  out- 
look looks  favorable  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  present  conditions. 

Field  reports  from  the  ilirectors  indi- 
cated generally  good  conditions.  Pro- 
duction appeared  to  be  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  tuberculin-testing  of  cows 
still  continues  a  dominant  feature  in 
some  districts. 

F.   M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  testing, 
weighing  and   membership  work  in  the 
field,  made  a  detailed  report  of  the  opera- 
tion  of   the    work    in   that    department, 
while  C.  I.  Cohee.  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil   announced    several   new    features    m 
connection  with  the  sanitary  regulations. 
F.  P.  Weaver,  Prof,  of  Agr.  Economics. 
Penna.  State  College,  made  an  interesting 
address    on     the     subject    of    Equitable 
Division   of  Taxes.     His  remarks   were 
based    upon    a    survey    of    assessments 
made  and  of  the  taxes  paid  by  city  and 
county  tax  payers  and  the  equaliflation 
of  the  rates  between  agriculture,  mining, 
the  Public  UUlities  and  the  Personal  In- 
come taxpayer. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


dealers 


fhiladeijPhia  selling  flan 

The   basic   price    quoted    below    for   October,    1927,    is   to    be   paid   by   cooperating 
on  the  average  basic  quantity  established  for  each  producer.     For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of 
the  basic  amount,  the  surplus  quoted  below  for  the  monfh  of  October  is  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January,   1927,  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher 
average    basic   quantity   established   in    October,    November   and   December   of    either    1925    or 

1926 

These  quotations  are  based  on   3%   butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local   arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price  list?  is  issued  with  the   understanding  it   is   net   to  the   producers   and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto 
ing  contributions   and   payments:  ,^  .        ^  .,    „ 

(1)  To   the    Philadelphia    Interstate    Dairy    Council    2c   per 
of  all  milk  purchased  from   any   producer  at  price   listed  hereon. 

(2)  To   the  Inter-State  Milk 

*  «.  .,«  1 —1.1.        t^^m        ^v\f^Wl\\^yo 

oi    all    »i«i»    i>\/u6"v    . . «.—    ■■-■—;-- 

(3)  To   the   Philadelphia 
of  all   milk   bought  from   other 


Producers'    Association 

inter-State    Dairy    Council    2c   per 
producers   at   price   listed  hereon. 


make  the  follow- 

100    pounds    (46%   quarts) 

2c   per   100  pounds    (46%  quarts) 

100    pounds    (46%   quarts) 


The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  receipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distTibution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


f 
-  >» 


Leaves  and  trash  which  are  burned 
can  add  no  humus  to  the  soil;  better 
compost  them. 


BASIC  PRICE 

October 

P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Test  Per  Price 

per  cent.  100  lbs.                     per   qt. 

3  $3.29  7.1 

3.05  8.81  7.1 

3.1  8.88  7.15 
3.15  8.85  7.2 

3.2  8.37  7.25 
8.25  8.39  7.3 

3.3  8.41  7.35 
3.35  3.43  7.4 

8.4  8.45  7.4 
3.45  3.47  7.45 

3.5  3.49  7.5 
8.55  8.51  7.55 

3.6  8.53  7.6 
8.65  3.55  7.65 
3  7  3.57  7.65 
3.75  3.59  7.7 
3.8  3.61  7.75 
3.85  3.63  7.8 

3  9  3.65  7.85 
3^95  8.67  7.9 

4  3.69  7.95 
4.05  3.71  8. 

4  1  3.73  8. 

4.15  3.75  8.05 

4  2  3.77  8.1 

4:25  3.79  8.15 

4  3  3.81  8.2 

4.35  38.3  8.25 

4  4  3.85  8.3 

4.45  3.87  8.3 

45  3.89  8.35 

4.55  3.91  8.4 

4  6  3.93  8.45 

4.65  3.95  8.5 

4.7  3.97  8.55 
4.75  3.99  8.6 

4.8  4.01  8.65 
4.85  4.03  8.65 

4.9  4.05  8.7 
4,95  4.07  8.75 
5.  4.09  8.8 

When   milk   is  not  tested,   the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelhpia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


BASIC  PRICE 

October 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Quotations   are    at    railroad   points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices     are     less      freight     and     receiving 
station  charges. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

'.'  r>  1 

261 
271 
281 
291 


Miles 
to    10 


incl. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

?20 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

?«0 

290 

300 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.5.50 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.590 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


OCTOBER  SURPLUS  PRICE 

3.25 

r.  0 

.  B.  PhUadelphia 

3.3 
3.35 

Test 

Class  I 

3.4 

per  cent 

per  100  lbs. 

per  qt. 

3,45 

3. 

$2.48 

5.35 

3.5 

3.05 

2.50 

5.85 

3.55 

3.1 

2.52 

5.4 

3.6 

3.15 

2.54 

6.45 

3.65 

3.2 

2.56 

5.5 

3  7 

3.25 

2.58 

5.55 

3.75 

3.3 

2.60 

5.6 

3  8 

3  35 

2.62 

5.65 

8.85 

3.4 

2.64 

5.65 

3.9 

:i.45 

2.66 

5.7 

3.95 

3.5 

2.68 

5.75 

4. 

3.55 

2.70 

6.8 

4.05 

3,6 

2.72 

6.85 

4.1 

3,65 

2.74 

5.9 

4.15 

3.7 

2.76 

5.95 

4.2 

3.75 

2.78 

5.95 

4.25 

3,8 

2.80 

6. 

4.3 

3.85 

2.82 

6.05 

4.35 

3.9 

2.84 

6.1 

4,4 

.  3.96 

2.86 

6.15 

4.45 

4. 

2.88 

6.2 

4,5 

4.05 

2.90 

6,25 

4.55 

4,1 

2.92 

6,25 

4.6 

4,15 

2.94 

6.3 

4,65 

4.2 

2.96 

6.35 

4.7 

4,25 

2.98 

6,4 

4.75 

4.3 

3.00 

6.45 

4.8 

4,35 

8.02 

6.5 

4.85 

4,4 

3.04 

6.55 

4.9 

4.45 

3.06 

6,55 

4.95 

4,5 

3.08 

6.6 

5. 

4.55 

3.10 

6.65 

4.6 

3.12 

6,7 

4,65 

3.14 

6  75 

4,7 

3.16 

6.8 

4.75 

3.18 

6.85 

4.8 

3.20 

6.9 

4.85 

3.22 

6.9 

4.9 

3.24 

6.95 

495 

4,95 

3.26 

7. 

5. 

3.28 

7.05 

1926 
July 

August 
September 

NOVEMBER  PRICES 

October 

Novembor 

December 

Inter-State   j 

Milk   Producers'    Association 

The 

price 

paid     for     basic     milk 

dnring 

1927 

N'ovem 

ber,  will 

.  subject  to  market  conditions, 

.Tnnuary 

be    th€ 

same 

price    as    quoted    for 

Octiin-r. 

February 

1927. 

The  ba 

Ric  quantity  will  be  es 

tablished 

^'or-'b 

by    usi 

ng    the 

higher    of    the    1925 

or    1926 

April 

established    basic    amounts.      Milk    sli 

ipped    in 

May 

excess 

of  the 

bnsic   amount   will   be 

paid   for 

June 

by  coo 

perating 

dealers  as  surplus  mi 

Ik.   based 

July 

on  the 

average 

price  of  92  score,  solid  packed 

August 

butter. 

New  York  City,  plus  20  per 

cent  for 

September 

the  month. 

October 

SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
at  all  recelTing  stations 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET    MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  station   50  mile 

1926  quart  Phila.     zone  per  cwt. 

2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2,13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

n    f9  t 

w  .    t     A 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia     New 

1  50 

3  SO 

4  60 

5  60 

6  60 

7  60 

8  60 

10  40 

11  49 

13  48% 

14  49 

15  49% 

17  49% 

18  50 

19  50 

20  49% 

21  49% 

22  49% 

24  49 

25  48% 

26  48% 

27  49 

28  49 

29  48% 
31  49 


January    1- 

15 

6.8 

January   16-31 

6.3 

February 

6.3 

March 

6.3 

April 

6.3 

May 

5.8 

June 

5.8 

July 

6.3 

August 

6.3 

September 

115 

6.3 

September 

16-30 

7.1 

October 

7.1 

November 

7.1 

December 

7.1 

1927 

January 

7.1 

February 

7.1 

March 

7.1 

April 

7.1 

■»# 

A.iojr 

■  .X 

June 

7.1 

July 

7.1 

August 

7.1 

September 

7.1 

October 

7.1 

7   York 

Chicago 

49 

46% 

49 

46 

49 

45 

49 

48 

49 

46 

49 

46 

49 

45% 

48 

45% 

48 

45% 

47% 

44% 

48 

45% 

48^4 

46% 

48% 

47 

49 

47% 

49 

47% 

48% 

47% 

48% 

47 

48% 

46% 

48 

45% 

47% 

45V4 

47% 

45% 

48 

46% 

48 

46% 

47% 

47 

48 

47% 

OCTOBER   SURPLUS   PRICES                    | 

At   All 

Test 
3. 

Receiving 
Class  I 

Stations 

Per  100  lbs. 
$1.90 

3.05 

1.92 

3.1 

1.94 

3.15 

1.96 

3.2 

1.98 

3.25 

2.00 

3.3 

2.02 

3.35 

2,04 

3.4 

2.06 

3,45 

208 

3.5 

2.10 

3.55 

2.12 

3.6 

2.14 

3.65 

2.16 

37 

2.18 

3.75 

2.20 

3,8 

2.22 

8.85 

2.24 

3.9 

2.26 

3.95 

2.28 

4. 

2.30 

4.05 

2.32 

4.1 

2.34 

4.15 

2.3« 

4.2 

2.38 

4.25 

2.40 

4.3 

2.42 

4.35 

2.44 

44 

2.46 

4.45 

2.48 

4,5 

2.50 

4.55 

2.. 52 

4.6 

2.54 

4,65 

2.56 

4.7 

2.58 

4.75 

2,60 

4.8 

2.62 

4.85 

2,64 

4.9 

2.66 

4.95 

2.68 

5. 

2.70 

DIRECTORS 
whose  terms  expire 
with  the  coming  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  November 
28th,  1927. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Tren- 
ton,    R.     D.,     Mercer 
County,  N.  J. 
F.    M.    Twining,    Nev- 
town,    Bucks    County, 
Pa. 
J.    H.    Bennetch,    Sheri- 
dan, R.  D.,    Lebanon 
Coiintv,  Pa. 
Ivo  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  R. 
D.,  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 
R.  I.  Tussey,  Holidays- 
burg'     Blair     County, 
Pa. 
J.    A.    Pooraugh,   York, 

York  Co.,  Pa. 
A.    R.    Marvel,   Easton, 

Talbot  County,  Md. 
C.  F.  Preston,  Notting- 
ham,   R.    D.,    Chester 
County,  Pa. 


I^aslem  Slates  faFincFs  [Exchange 


Class 

1.96 

1.96 

2.10 

2  21 

2.37 

2.59 

2.37 
2.48 
2.86 
2.48 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.80 


I 


Glass  TI 


1.97 
2.02 
1,96 
2.02 
1.72 
1.67 

The  value  of  barnyard  manure  both  as 
a  plant  food  and  in  improving  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  soil  is  suggested  by   a 
report  to  the  United  States  Department 
of     Agriculture     from     a     southwestern 
citrus    grower   who   established    a   dairy 
farm    of    several    hundred    acres    solely 
with   a  view  to  providing  a  supply   of 
manure   for    his    citrus    groves.     It    was 
his    belief    that    if    the    dairy    enterprise 
was    only    self-sustaining    it    would    be 
fully   worth   while  because  of  the  value 
of  the  manure  that  was  made  available 
for  his  main  enterprise. 


Not  One  But 
Fifty-Seven 

The  cow  test  associations  of  Ver- 
mont from  July  1,  1926  to  July  1, 
1927  reported  98  herds  which  pro- 
duced an  average  per  cow  of  more 
than  300  pounds  butterfat  in  a  full 
cow  test  year.  Of  these  98  herds, 
57  received  Eastern  States  grain — 
more  than  halt — and  47  have  con- 
tracted with  their  Exchange  for 
dairy  feed  for  the  present  year. 
The  Exchange  records  indicate  that 
about  70^"  of  the  feed  and  grain 
tonnage  used  is  ordered  on  contract. 
The  records  indicate  that  82'^"  of 
Eastern  States  members  on  this  roll 
of  honor  secure  their  grain  require- 
ments on  contract. 

It  is  interestin.g  to  note  that  the 
3  leading  herds  in  butterfat  pro- 
duction in  the  state  of  Vermont  for 
the  present  honor  roll  year  have 
been  using  Eastern  States  feeds 
consistently  for  years.  The  lead- 
ing herd  owned  by  W.  B.  Edmands 
of  Thetford,  consisting  of  8.6  Jer- 
sey cows,  averaged  558.6  pounds 
butterfat.  Of  the  1 1  herds  which 
averaged  more  than  400  pounds  of 
fat  per  cow,  8  were  Eastern  States 
fed  and  the  owners  of  all  8  herds 
have  contracted  for  their  1927  dairy 
ration  requirements. 

The  record  established  by  L.  C. 
Conant  of  Richmond,  Vt.,  is  re- 
markable. His  herd  of  56  cows 
averaged  311  pounds  fat  at  a  total 
feed  cost  of  23.8c  per  pound.  They 
averaged  6059  pounds  milk  at  a 
total  feed  co.st  of  $1.22  per  cwt. 
His  herd  had  been  on  Eastern  States 
feeds  4  herds  and  Mr.  Conant  has 
contracted  for  his  1927  require- 
ments. 

Where  records  are  kept,  Eastern 
States  Open  Formula  Feeds  prove 
their  worth. 

It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  in 
reading   .statistics   of   this    sort   tliat   the 
grain  ration  is  responsible  for  only  part 
of  the  splendid  performance  records  es- 
tablished   by    the   owners   of    liigh   pro- 
ducing  herds.     Herds   wliich    have   been 
developed    by   tiie    leading   dairymen   of 
any  .state  would   malte  remarkable  pro- 
duction records  at  a  low  cost  per  unit 
of  milk   and   fat  produced  on   any  feed 
the.se  leading  dairymen  miplit  select  for 
their  cows.     Tlie  significant  thing  about 
the.se   records    is    that   so    many    of   the 
leading  dairymen   in  the  dairy   state   of 
Vermont  should  be  standardizing  on  the 
Eastern    States    Fanners'    Exchange    ra- 
tions.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the.se    rations    are    comparatively    new, 
having   been   introduced   in   Vermont  in 
the  autumn  of  1922,  yet  they  liave  been 
fed     tliere     long     enough     to     establish 
among     record-keeping    dairymen    tiieir 
superiority.     The  fact  that  they  are  be- 
ing used  by  more  than  lialf  of  the  lead- 
ing  butterfat   producing  cow    test   asso- 
ciation checked  herds  indicates  that  the 
other   dairymen    who   have   been   stand- 
ardizing   on    Eastern    States    feeds    and 
tlie  dairymen  who  are  turning  to  these 
feeds     are    following    and     adopting     a 
sound   profitalile   feeding  practice. 

For  information  on  tlie  Eastern  States 
feed  service  for  horses  and  poultry  as 
well  as  dairy  cattle,  the  service  which 
should  not  be  confused  witli  car  door 
.service  offered  by  manufacturers 
through  dealers  or  groups  of  farmers, 
write  the  office. 


Eastern  States  f\ipm€Ps  Exchange 

A  nonstock,  non-profit  oroantzatlon, 

owned  and  controlled  hj/  the 

Jarmerf  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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17  3  EGGS 

a  new  world*  s  record 

for 
continuous  production 


on 


Amco  egg  mash 

^NE  hundred  and  seven.y.hree  eggs  U  the  new  world's  record  for  continu^ 

o  -  -rrr  ir;r;s:irr.arrw;,T.r, 

r;;e s^trd  rdSinue  .vln.  wfthou.  in„rrup.cn  for  son,e  .n,e  ye.. 

r^r::^^.:=.?ore^re^rprde^-^^^^^^^^ 

^ady  Amco  .s  in  perfect  condition,  showing  ''>-»^^7„to  EO^MASH. 
tenance,  as  well  as  production,  were  fully  supplied  by  AMCO  t 

public.   And  the  price  will  save  you  money! 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MDNCY,  PA. 

AMCO 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA.  ILL. 

ni     *  ^t.  PFORiA  III.      OMAHA,  Neb.      Owensboro,  Ky. 

M:.;1  P/o^raTpowELL.  Gaklano,  and  WOHLAND.  Wvo. 


Corn  Borer  Con- 

tinues  to  Spread 

Cleaning    up    all    corn    stubble,    stalks 
and  cobs  in  the  fields  last  spring  before 
the    1927    corn    crop    was    planted    has 
proven    a   great    aid    in   combatting   the 
European   corn   borer,  according  to   otti- 
cials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  liave  just  returned  from 
an   inspection    trip   through   the   heavily 
infested  areas  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania  and   Ontario,   Canada.     Counts 
of    degrees    of    infestation    in    Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  i'eni.^^lvm.i-  indi- 
cate that  tJie   increase  in   ^^^^-^^^   ^^ /"- 
festation   so   far  this   year   over   1926   is 
much  less  than  the  increase  in  1926  over 

1925.  ^.      .„„ 

The  corn  borer,  however,  is  continuing 
its   spread   and   reports   from   scouts   up 
to  September  10  indicate  the  corn  borer 
is  present  in  386  townships  of  Michigan 
Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     New     York     and 
Indiana,  outside  the  cp.arantine  area  of 
the  past  year.     Tliis   figure   includes  48 
townsliips  in  Pennsylvania  located  m  the 
following     counties:      Monroe,      Wayne, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Wyoming   Colum- 
l,ia,    Nortlu.mberland,    Uni<.n,    Huntmg- 
d„n,     Bedford,     Somerset     Greene,     and 
Favette.     Ml  or  parts  of  these  counties 
will  be  included  wlien  the  new  quaran- 
tine is  placed. 

Progress   is   reported    in   the   work   of 
introducing    corn    borer    parasites    from 
foreign     countries.       Twelve      different 
species  of  parasites  have  been  introduced 
from    France,   Italy,   Hungary    and   Bel- 
eium.    These  in  addition  to  those  reared 
in   this   country   have    made    it   possible 
to    liberate    almost   2,000,000   in    the    in- 
fested   areas    of   the    United    States.      A 
total  of  22,6T0  of  three  different  species 
,,ave     been     liberated     in     Pennsylvania. 
Of    tlie     twelve     species     liberated     six 
have  been  recovered  in  numbers  to  indi- 
cate   their    permanent   establishment    in 

the  field.  . 

One  of  the  interesting  experiments 
observed  by  Department  officials  on  their 
inspection  trip  was  stalks  of  corn  grow- 
ing at  the  Michigan  experiment  station 
which  were  resistent  to  the  attacks  of 
the  corn  borer.  These  plants  were  from 
a  very  hardy  variety  of  corn  introduced 
from  South  America. 

Since  cleaning  up  all  corn  remnants 
in  the  field  is  proving  a  valuable  aid  in 
reducing  the  ravages  of  the  corn  borer, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri 
culture  is  mailing  to  every  farmer  in 
the  heavily  infested  area  a  leaflet  which 

gives  suggestions  on  what  farmers  can 
do  this  fall  to  meet  government  inspec- 
tion requirements  next  spring  and  save 
time,  worry  and  expense. 

It  is  explained  that  the  present  regula- 
tions require  that  all  corn  stubble,  and 
other  corn  remnants  on  land  subject  to 
overflow  from  any  river  must  be  remov- 
ed  or  destroyed  prior  to  December  1  this 
year. 


November,  J^ 

Agriculture  Showing 
Marked  Improvement 

Over  Year  Ago 

Marked  improvement  in  the  farm  sit- 
uation as  compared  with  this  time  a 
year  ago  is  reported  by  t^^.f"'^^"  f^ 
Agricultural  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  No- 
vember 1  report.  . 

The  bureau's  index  of  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of 
non-agricultural  products  is  placed  at 
92  for  September,  compared  with  88  in 
August,  the  1909-14  five-year  period  be- 

*  .  t   inn       T-Vio   rise  waS 

ing  used  as  a  uwac  ui  *«»,.     

due  primarily  to  the  advance  in  prices 
of  cotton,  dairy  products,  and  poultry 
products  during  the  month. 

"Conditions  in  general,"  says  the  re- 
port, "are  rather  reversed  from  last  year. 
The    cotton    belt,    the    northern    wheat 
belt,   the  cattle   States,   the   north-west- 
tern    apple    districts    are    all    in    better 
shape.     Some    sections    like    the    eastern 
corn   belt  and  certain  potato  areas  are 
perhaps  not  in  as  good  shape,  but  the 
general   balance    as    between   the    major 
lines   of  production   is   better  than   last 
vear     There    are    no    conspicuous    sur- 
pluses   nor   shortages.    Crop   production 
per  capita  of  population  is  next  to  the 
smallest  in  33  years." 

Cotton  and  corn  this  year  are  attrib- 
uted by  the  bureau  with  having  played 
an  important  part  in  the  more  stabilized 
situation.    The   cotton   crop   is   approx- 
imately a  third  smaller  than  last  year, 
according    to     October    estimates,    and 
cotton  prices  more  than  a  third  higher. 
There  is  about  an  average  supply  of 
corn  this  year,  and  although  corn  prices 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  cash 
corn  grower,  says  the  bureau,  prices  are 
still  favorable  to  the  livestock  industries. 
There   is   considerably   more   corn   than 
was  expected,  though  the  crop  is  a  dis- 
appointment   in   the   eastern   corn   belt. 
Corn  is   not   finally   sold   off  the  farms 
as  corn,  but  is  a  raw  material  sold  chiefly 
as  animal  products.     A  corn  failure  such 
as  appeared  possible  at  one  time  during 
the  summer  would  have  seriously  handi- 
capped livestock  feeders,  whereas  an  ex- 
cessive surplus  would  have  given  undue 
impetus   to   the  expansion   of   pig   pro- 
duction during  the  coming  year. 


Novembef,  J927 
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Important  Points  On 

^    Area  T.B.  Test  Printed 

"Inmortant  Points  for  Each  Cattle 
Owner  Whose  Herd  Ha.  ^een 
Tuberculin  Tested  Under  the  Mod  fled 
Aceedited  Area  Plan"  i»  the  title  of  an 

eight-page  pamphlet  which  is  now  bemg 
distributed    by   the    Bureau   of    An,n,a 
Industry,    Pennsylvania    Department    of 

Agriculttire, 

Facts  regarding  removal  of  reactors, 
appraisement,  salvage,  post  mortem, 
inspection  of  reactors,  infected  premi  es. 
sanitation  and  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions.  are  given  in  this  publication. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  September,  1927. 

No.  Inspections   Made . .  2,372 

No.   Sediment  Test    ...  2,696 

No.  Meetings  Held   2 

Attendance   230 

No.   Miles  Traveled    ...18,033 
No.     Man     Days.    Fairs 

and  Exhibits   l*i 

No.  Tern  p.  Permits 
Issued  up  to  Septem- 
ber 81st,   1927    23,820 

No.  Permanent  Permits 
issued  up  to  Septem- 
ber 31st,  1927   10,023 

During  the  month  40  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations-37  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  82,334  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Eleventh  Annual 

Meeting  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Ass'n 

(Continued  from  page    1) 
Lloyd    E.    Tenny.    Chief.    Bureau    Agr. 
Economics.     Washington,     D.     C,     will 
speak  on  the  service   which   his   bureau 
can  render  to  our  cooperative  dairyman. 

INFORMATION  TO  MEM- 
BERS AND  DELEGATES 

A  registration  desk  will  be  provided  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  9th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  where  every  member, 
delegate  or  guest  should  register  at  once 
and  receive  proper  credentials.  Secre- 
taries will  be  in  attendence  to  enable 
proper  checking  of  members  proxies. 
No  revenue  tax  will  be  required  on 
proxies  this  year. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  is 
located  six  blocks  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station  and  four 
blocks  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Terminal  Station. 

If  you  travel  by  automobile,  satisfac- 
tory garages  may  be  found  nearby  the 
hotel.  Parking  on  city  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  or  in  the  immediate 
business  section  of  the  city  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 
Arrangements  for  hotel  reservations 
can  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  I.  S. 
M.  P.  A.  for  delegates  and  members  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  A  special 
rate  for  members  and  delegates  has  been 
made  by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
Single  rooms  with  bath  at  $4.00  per  day; 
double  rooms  for  two  people  at  $6.00  per 
day;  special  suites  of  two  large  connect- 
ing rooms  with  bath  between,  four  to 
six  persons  to  each  room,  separate  beds, 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  person  per  day. 
Made  your  reservations  at  once.  Com- 
municate with  Frederick  Shangle,  chair- 
man of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  who 
will  secure  your  reservations. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  AT  LARGE 
Members  should  make  every  possible 
effort  to  attend  this  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. It  will  assist  you  in  obtaining 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  cooperative 
work  that  has  been  done.  It  will  enable 
you  to  better  visualize  the  associations 
problems.  It  will  broaden  your  vision 
of  cooperation  and  it  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  the  association.  The  occasion 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  meet 
fellow  members  from  other  sections  and 
compare  notes. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  work  Is  the  best 
cure  for  the  blues. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Testing  Department 
Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  September,  1927. 

No.  Tests  Made   7362 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  90 
No.  Membership  Calls  ..  239 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     81 

No.  Cows  Signed 608 

No.   Transfers   Made    18 

No.  Meetings  Attended..  20 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1199 


Advocates  Dairy  Im- 
provement Program 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry^ 

United   States   Dept.  of 

Agriculture 

A  national  dairy  improvement  pro- 
gram for  increasing  production  at 
reduced  costs  is  needed  today  This  pro- 
posed program  would  not  only  solve  a 
national  problem  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  an  adequate  milk  supply,  but  also 
develop  more  contented  and  satisfied 
farmers. 

There  are  22,000.000  dairy  cows  on  the 
4,600,000  farms  of  the  nation,  making  the 
average  herd  number  less  than  six  cows. 
The  average  cow  now  produces  4,500 
pounds  of  milk  and  180  lbs.  of  butterfat 
per  year,  which  is  "too  low."  Consump- 
tion of  milk  per  person  has  increased 
from  43  gallons  in  1920  to  55.3  gallons 
in  1926,  while  population  has  increased 
almost  2,000,000  persons  per  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  dairy  industry 
is  not  keeping  up  with  this  increased 
demand  for  dairy  products.  For  each 
year's  increase  in  population  we  need  an 
additional  440,000  cows.  On  January  1, 
1926,  however,  there  were  330,000  fewer 
cows  than  on  the  preceding  January  1, 
and  on  January  1st  of  this  year  the  num- 
ber was  324,000  less  than  last  year. 

Oddly  enough  the  total  production  of 
milk  has  not  decreased  in  this  period. 
The  increased  demand  being  met  partly 
by  Increased  production  per  cow  and 
partly  by  converting  a  smaller  percen- 
tage of  milk  into  manufactured  products. 
Through  selection,  feeding  and  breed- 
ing the  360,000  cows  affected  by  the  co- 
operative cow-testing  movement  have 
"speeded  production"  until  today,  the 
average  cow  in  these  associations  pro- 
duces 7,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 

High  producing  cows  are  economical  I 
in  the  use  of  feed.  A  tabulation  of  more 
than  100,000  individual  cow  records 
shows  that  cows  producing  9,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year  did  not  eat  twice  as 
much  as  cows  that  produced  4,500 
pounds.  Instead  they  ate  approximately 
40  per  cent  more  feed  in  dollars  worth 
of  feed  per  cow  to  produce  twice  as 
much  milk  and  butterfat.  Another 
tabulation  shows  that  the  cows  in  the 
9,000  pound  production  class  ate  only 
about  40  per  cent  more  digestible  nutri- 
ents than  cows  that  produced  half  as 
much. 

Not  more  cows  but  better  ones  will 
thus  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were 
to  increase  the  production  of  the  average 
cow  only  100  pounds  per  year  for  the 
next  forty  years  we  could  supply  our 
increase  in  population  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cows.  Cow  testing 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  country 
for  twenty  years  but  only  two  per  cent 
of  our  cows  are  now  under  test.  When 
it  is  realized  that  some  such  method  is 
the  only  one  that  will  show  results,  it 
should  be  more  generally  used. 


r  CLEAN 

Absolutely  clean  milk  grades  higher  and  means  more  money  for  the  pro- 
duoer.  Unless  milk  is  CLEAN  it  will  not  test  Grade  "A  ,  regardless  of 
its  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its  sterilized  cotton  disc  clamped  on  the 
bottom  is  the  ONE  strainer  guaranteed  to  stram  your  milk  100%  *-«e*n; 
No  other  strainer  can  compare  with  PURITY  for  simplicity  and  real 
efficiency.  That's  why  they  are  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  cream- 
eries and  large  condensaries.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Made 

Ui  tWU  M2.CS> IKt  <4L,  aiivj    *  u  141.  

10  Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer. 
Find    out     how    you    can     test    the    PURI'TY 
Strainer  and  get  your  money  back  if  it  doesn't 
remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  du8t  and  sedi- 
ment from  your  milk.  We  will  send  complete 
particulars  of  our  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer" 
by  return  mail. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  F4  Battte  Creek,  Mich. 


WHITEWASH  WITH  WARNER'S 

Healthy  cows  to  give  pure  milk  must  have  clean, 
fresh,  sanitary  stables. 

Mix  water  and  Warner's  Limoid  to  proper  consistenqr  and  you  have  a 

perfect  whitewash  which  will  spread  nicely  with  a  brush  or  can  be 

sprayed  without  clogging  nozzles. 

SoU  in  10-lb.  and  50-lb.  paper  bags.    '  'Limoid' '  can  be  stored  indefinitely 
■without  deterioration  or  fire  risk.     cAsk  your  dealer  or  lurite  direct. 


ODD  FELLOW  BLDG. 


illanii'i 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


j^ROPEAN  PLAhP 


The  T  TOTEL 


H 


ANOVER 


.Y  FIREPROt^ 


ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

One  Block  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Luncheon  $.50  Special  Dinner  $1 .00 

W.  C.  FONTAINE.  Prt$.  &  Mir. 


Dept.  K. 


More  Butterfat  Means 
More  Profit 

All  purebred  Jerseys  tested  during  the 
past  24  vears  average  5.36%  butterfat. 
Think  what  this  means  in  terms  of  profit! 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  your  bank 
balance!  Jerseys  require  less  feed  and 
produce  the  richest  milk. 

Sendjor  valuable  J ree  booklelt 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Build  for  Future 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  those  agricul- 
tural engineering  jobs  around  the  farm 
which  will  make  the  business  more 
profitable  and  home  life  more  enjoyable. 
A  line  of  tile  to  that  wet  spot  in  the 
otherwise  highly  productive  field  will  be 
valuable  and  that  septic  tank  anticipated 
for  some  time  will  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  around  the  house. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
US.  A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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"The  Cluirni  That  Charms" 

In  July  I  had  chatted  with  a  farm 
woman  on  her  porch.  Now,  at  her 
;p.v!t«t5'>n;  I  f""i«^  myself  one  of  a  rol- 
licking group  in  her  home  on  Thanks- 
giving night.  _ 

Ever  since  the  last  morsel  of  pumpkm 
pie  had  vanished,  the  youngsters  had 
made  the  farm  house  creak  with  their 
antics  and  ring  with  "Come  Ye  Thankful 
People  Come"  and  songs  of  other  vintage. 
From  our  corner  in  the  front  parlor  we 
watched  the  fun. 

"You   must  be   tired,"   I   said   to   my 
friend.    "Holidays  mean  hard  work." 

"Well,  yes,  but  that  is  worth  it,"  she 
nodded  toward  the  group   of  frolickers. 
"And  my  girl,  Grace,  helps  me  a  lot  at 
such    times.      She's    fourteen    now    and 
always  does  so  much  for  me  when  she 
gets  home  from  school.     Ferd,  my  ten- 
year-old,  is  a  real  willing  youngster,  too, 
though  he's  my  baby  and  I  like  to  have 
him  get  as  much  play  time  as  he  can 
after  he  helps  his  father  with  the  chores. 
Both    children    are    doing   right   well   at 
school,    too,    and    do    you    know,"    she 
smiled  at  me  whimsically  and  lowered 
her  voice,  "I've  gone  in  for  another  kind 
of    self-improvement    lately.     Whenever 
I  can  find  time  to  squeeze  it  in  I'm  domg 
a  little  reading  on  subjects  that  I  know 
my  boy  and  girl  are  interested  in,  just 
so  I  can   keep   up  with  them  and  wi  h 
the  times.     I  call  it  'my  studies       she 
chuckled,   "I   used   to   teach   school,   but 
goodness,  how  rusty  I've  grown.  ' 

"Tell  me  about  your  studies,    I  urgea. 
"Well,  as  my  girl  gets  deeper  in  his- 
tory, English  and  science,  I  read  up  a  bit 
on  topics  I  know   will  be  in  hne  with 
those  she's  wrestling  with,  or  hk.ng  as 
the  case  may  l>e.    I  want  her  to  feel  she  s 
studying  subjects  in  which  everyone  m 
the  world  about  her-even  her  mother- 
is    interested.     It's   surprising   bow    she 
enjoys  talking  things  "^er  with  me^ 
"And  what  about  your  boy?    I  askea. 
"Same     way     with    him.       He     likes 
mathematics,  and  the  other  day  I  found 

an  old  arithmetic  of  mine  w.th  some 
quaint  problems  in  it  that  enterta.ned 
Wm  as  much  as  a  movie.  But  he  is  hard 
to  keep  up  with.    No  wonder  someone 

has  said —  „v  tons' 

"Snips  and  snails  and  puppy  dogs  tai  s . 
Tl^at's  what  little  boys  are  /"ade  or 
Of  course,  I  don't  have  much  time  for 
my  studies,  but  I  do  the  best  I  can.     I 

"X  we   60  have  the  best  Urnes  in 
,„„r   home,"    .he   «c -med.      You   are 

Z  "  Yoi  FeJrjus?  Hifone\f  «s  girU 
1,  „  Whv  when  Crace  asks  us  to 
somehow.  W^y-  *7",ehool,  we  always 
come  up  here  »""  J*-'  ',  ^„„e  we 
say,   "H   your    mother    is    al    noure 

""iC  If  tliat  settled  the  matter  she  blew 
a  phantom  kfss  from  her  finger  tip  and 

'•^^'Sesrsighed   and   ™"e^-,„„,„ 

"I'm   thankful    for    the    young   folks, 

she  said,     but  its   a  oir  j 

ones    have,    keeping    «P, '^'^V I '^an '' 

mean  to  be  in  ^.^^  ^  ^r^^'lnswered 

"You  won  t  miss  a  beai,     * 

with  conviction. 


Capitahzing  Your 


Enough  fat  to  make  seven  bars  of  soap 

Enough  iron  to  make  a  nail  of  medium 
size 

Enough  sugar  to  fill  a  shaker 

Enough    lime   to    wnitewasn    a   c.u^.vw»- 
coop  . 

Enough    phosphorus    to    make    twenty- 
two  hundred  match  tips 

Enough     magnesium     for     a     dose     of 
magnesia 

Enough    potassium    to    explode    a    toy 
cannon 

Together  with  a  little  sulphur. 

Scientists  have  found  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  made  up  of  these  chemical 
elements.  The  market  value  for  all  these 
is  about  ninety-eight  cents. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman, 
a  noted  food  chemist  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, milk  contains  calcium,  magnes- 
ium, potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  sulphur  and  iron. 

Since  the  proportions  of  the  various 
elements  named  by  the  chemist  show 
that  there  is  more  lime  in  the  body  than 
any  of  the  other  chemical  constituents, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  milk, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 


Ninety-eight  Cents 

lime  or  calcium,  be  made  available  for 
the  body  to  use. 

Tlie    way    to    capitalize    our    ninety- 
eieht   cents    or   chemical   value,   so   that 
it   will    help   in    tlie   building   of  strong 
teeth,  bones  and  tissues,  is  to  eat  enough 
of  the  various  sources  of  supply  so  that 
our  individual  bodies  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  full  ninety-eight  cents'  worth.    Even 
the  difference  of  one  cent,  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  our   own  body   chemistry,  is 
enough   to  keep   us  from   feeling  like   a 
million  dollars  and  making  good  in  our 
life  purposes."  ,   . 

The   chemist   who   made   the   original 
experiments     found     this      ninety-eight 
cents'    worth    of    market    value    in    an 
average    man,    five   feet,  ten   inches   tall 
and  weighing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.     Boys    and    girls    who    are    still 
growing    would    of    course    not    yet    be 
chemically  worth  the  ninety-eight  cents, 
so  they  have  the  power  of  building  up 
their    own    market    value    by    drinking 
milk   and   eating   the   green   leafy   vege- 
tables which   are  rich   in   both  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 


Ladles  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation  and  iheir  Jriends. 

'^Sr.  "o!.TA^M^";n\^/ offic^'es  ^oftt  As.  Jatlon. 

^t,"rtr/tS  fn-^^^wllfbe  JivenVmemWs 
"'  *^Kl,?u",:"ntertaini„g as  "The  Winter  Coat", 
given  last  year.  ^    Nutrition  Depart- 

^ent"ortt%^r;^-TJf^^^^^^  following  the 

'"•"'' /fiordial  invitation  is  also  extended  ^^  t^e  Udies 

to   attend   the  meetings  of  the     -^eg-S^^^^^^^ 

ducers'  Association  to  be  held  «J,^|j«28t^J"'^d  Tuesday 

lin  Hotel,  Mond^  -fternc.^^^^^  ^rthl'aAnual  b^nque^t 

morning,  Nov.  29th,   as  well   as ^  ^^^^^_ 

Monday  evening.     Details  of  the  Program  a 

ced  ^^Uewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 


"At  Two 

Just    when    a    mother    draws    a    long 
hreath  of  satisfaction  that  baby  is  grow- 
ing nicely  on  spinach  and  carrots,  cereal 
and  potatoes  and  milk,  he  suddenly  cele- 
brates his  second  birthday  and  gives  her 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems  to  settle. 
Given   a   healthy   stomach,  one-year-old 
will  accept  spinach,  apple-sauce,  carrots, 
beans  or  prunes  with  impartiality.    He 
has  only  a  few   teeth   and  his   sense  of 
taste   is   comfortably   undeveloped.     Ihc 
two-year-old  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
teeth,  a  working  vocabulary  and  a  sense 
of    taste.    Fruit    gelatine    and    custards 
appeal  to  him  while  cereals  begin  to  pall. 
The  remedy,  I  believe,  is  variety.    We 
all    like    change    and    the    two-year-old 
needs  it  even  more  than  the  grown  ups 
because  food  plays  a  larger  part  in  his 
daily  program.    Vary  his  cereal;  oatmeal 
one  morning,  wheatena  the  next.  Or  once 
in   a  great  while  omit  the  cereal  alto- 
gether and  give  him  a  little  more  toast 


O'clock" 

with  his  egg.  And  speaking  of  toast, 
try  cutting  the  bread  into  fancy  shapes 
before  you  dry  it.  Junior,  who  is  a 
little  older,  refused  all  bread  until  I  cut 
it  into  little  round  slices  with  a  biscmt 
cutter.  Bread  cut  in  "fingers"  has  a 
charm,  too,  and  if  you  have  a  set  of 
cookie   cutters   your   bread  troubles  are 

ended ! 

Spinach  and  carrots  are  good  o  d 
standbys,  but  even  there  two-year-old 
will  appreciate  a  change.  Tender 
canned  asparagus  tips  make  a  special 
treat  in  winter.  Vegetable  soup  with 
alphabet  noodles  in  it  is  great  fun  if  he 
is  beginning  to  recognize  the  letters. 

Desserts,     of     course,     are     still     very 
simple-junket,  cup  custard,  plain  corn- 
starch or  best  of  all,  fruit  in  some  form 
Perhaps  applesauce  is   the  favorite,  but 
baked  apples,   fruit  gelatine,  and  prune 
whip  all  have  their  charms.     In  fact  all 
food,  properly  varied,  is  charming  when 
one  is  two  years  old  and  well  and  active. 


Dorothy  Stone  Tells 

How  Ranch  Life  Trains 

For  Stage  Success 

An  actress  who  has  never  been  to  a 
night  club  and  who  drinks  a  glass  of 
milk  Detween  acU !  Suc'u  a.  person  :s 
Dorotliy  Stone  who  faced  a  new  kind 
of  audience  the  other  day  in  Pliiladel- 
plila    at   a    meeting   of   Women's   Clubs. 

Miss    Stone,    who    is    not    only    the    ,      ^ 
daughter    of    players,    but    boasts    of    a  • 

grandmother  who  will  not  forego  her 
morning  setting-up  exercises,  was  reared 
in  a  family  where  the  homely  American 
virtues  were  practised. 

It  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  Fred 
Stone,  an  exponent  of  clean  fun,  that 
his  daughter  should  follow  his  footsteps 
to  the  stage,  but  tliat  desire  was  care- 
fully hidden  from  Dorothy.  Coming  of 
old  "free-will"  stock  Mr.  Stone  deter- 
mined that  his  child's  inclinatiim  to  the 
theatre  must  be  hers  and  not  his. 

There  was  apparently  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  choice.  Miss  Stone  made  her 
debut  in  the  theatre  wlien  she  was  only 
seventeen,  having  first  fulfilled  a  specific 
agreement  with  her  parents  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  she  appear  in  a 
production  until  she  had  completed  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  course.  Two 
younger  sisters  will  also  have  to  measure 
up  to  the  same  scale  in  education. 

Dorothy  Stone  and  her  father  believe 
in  out-of-door  life  to  keep  fit  for  a  sea- 
son of  eight  or  nine  months  performing 
difficult  acrobatic  tricks.     For  this  pur- 
pose Fred  Stone,  raised  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  and  expert  at  horseback  riding, 
broncho    busting,    and    lariat    throwing, 
has  turned  2200  acres  of  woodland  and 
farmland,    six    miles    from    New    Lyne, 
Connecticut,  into  a  real  ranch.     Twenty 
western    cowboys    are    installed    winter 
and    summer    in    typical    western    ranch 
houses  with  a  real  co.)k  house  in  charge 
of  two  Cliinese  cooks.     Here  the  family 
spend  their  days  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  could  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
An  actress  must  keep  fit.     Miss  Stone 
achieves  this  with  lier  strenuous  sports, 
an  unstinted  amount  of  sleep,  and  plenty 
of  the  right  kinds  of  foods,  particularly 
fruits,  vegetables  and  milk. 

The  Stones  are  never  seen  in  public 
after  a  performance.  Shortly  after  the 
final  curtain  falls  Miss  Stone  and  her 
father  may  be  found  enjoying  their  re- 
laxation at  home  over  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  sandwich,  while  they  discuss  their  ^ 
day's  work.  These  two  are  very  proud 
of  their  partnership. 

There   is   no    "Open    Sesame"    to   the 
success   before    the   footlights    according 
to  Miss  Stone.     The  same  rule  of  hard 
work  applies  there  as  in  any  other  walk 
of  life     "My  parents  have  made  most  of 
my  dreams  come  true,"  said  Miss  Stone, 
daughter    of    Fred    and     Allene    Crater 
Stone,  who  believe  the  stage  and  a  happy, 
healthy  home  life  are  not  incompat.l.le. 
"If    you    could    see    father    with    the 
children,  running  and  jumping  and  rop- 
!n.r     and    golfing-    and    shootmg,    >oucl 
lu^VT.  was  as  voung  as  our  youngest, 
think  he  was  as  youn^  r^mRrked 

r^xious'to  hat  Tchildren  succeed  but 
he  wants  us  to  succeed  by  our  own  work. 


I  I.ooks  Bad  For  the  Corn  Borer 

By  A.  L.  Haecfccr 
I  lie  FiUropcan  Corn  Horer  eradication 
^^.,„  k  has  been  going  forward  in  military 
yrd.r.  The  clcan-up  work  is  about  com- 
pl,  Ud  according  to  the  reports,  and  no 
d.iiibt  has  destroyed  a  great  many  of 
ti„  worms  before  they  had  a  chance 
t„   mature   as   mollis   and   lay  eggs. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task  to 

ri,!   this  country   of  the  corn  borer,  for 

I  tin-   pest   spends   most  of  its  life   inside 

lot   the  stalk  and   husk  where  it  cannot 

bt  reached  by  sprays  or  poison.     As  the 

•     It-     a\ -^       :4-     5«     rt^»^4-?n  11  «»11  V 
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spreading,  and  is  protected  from  birds, 
l.ike  many  other  pests  which  have  been 
imported,  they  spread  more  rapidly  than 
alive  insects  which  have  many  enemies 
)  keep  them  down.  The  fact  that  Am- 
erica grows  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
world's  corn,  and  much  is  handled  in  a 
careless  way  by  leaving  stalks  in  the 
fiild,  supplies  plenty  of  material  for  the 

worms- 

To   harvest   the  crop   and   destroy   all 
the  worms  is  the  next  great  move  in  the 
eradication    work,    and    fortunately    this 
can  be  done  by  putting  the  crop  in  the 
silo.    Since    the   worms    work    down   in 
tlie   stalk    as    the    season    advances,   the 
corn  should  be  cut  as  early  as  possible, 
and  close  to  the  ground.     Then  practic- 
ally all  of  the  worms  will  be  destroyed; 
for  once  witliin  the  silo,  the  fermentation 
and   heating   process   sterilizes    the   corn 
and   kills   practically   all   germs   and   in- 
sects. 

The  threat  of  the  corn  borer  to  destroy 
America's  greatest  crop  may  in  the  long 
run  be  a  benefit  to  our  agriculture.    We 
have    been    wasting    practically    half    of 
tiiis  great  crop  for  many  years,  namely 
tlie  stalk   and   the   leaves,  where   in  the 
corn  belt  ninety  per  cent  is  left  in  the 
field.     Wc  have  not  appreciated  the  full 
value  of  this  great  plant  and  its  proper 
care  and  culture.     The   majority  of  our 
stock  keepers  are  still  without  the  silo, 
in    spite   of    the    fact   that    it    has    been 
proven    for    the    past    thirty    years    the 
most  economic   way  of  feeding  corn. 

It  may  be  that  when  we  finally  era- 
dicate the  corn  borer  we  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  many  other  things  which  make 
for  better  farming. 


00,000  dairymen 
cant  be  wrong/ 

Here's   the   plan  used   by   60,000 
dairymen  to  make  extra   money. 


Raise  all  the  feed  you  can. 
[legume  hay  when  possible.} 


Take  a  moment  to 
figure  out  your 
present  milk  and 
feed  costs  before 
you  start  on 
Purina. 


i««VvW 


Use  ]ust  enough  Purina 
to  supply  what  your  own 
feed  lacks.  Read  the 
directions  In  the  bag. 


Three  months  later 
figure  up  your  costs 
again.  If  Purina  does 
not  make  you  more 
money- don't  feed  It! 


I 


J 


Order  Purina  at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard 
sign.    It  is  hound  to  make  more  money  for  you. 


Water  is  Cheap  Feed 

Water  is  the  cheapest  dairy  feed. 
Milk  is  about  87  per  cent  water  so  cows 
need  large  amounts  of  this  feed  daily. 
Drinking  cups  are  practical  and  large 
profits  can  be  expected  from  this  kind 
of  an  investment  where  they  can  be  used, 
suy  dairy  specialists. 


gO,000  dairymen 
can't  be  wrong  / 


PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gr&tiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eiiht  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Servic* 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 


Philadelphia 
Iiiter-State  Dairy  Council 


»•.**••< 


^^ 


General  Offices 
Boyertown   Building,  Philadelphia 

A  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  publicity  pcrtainine  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 


PURINA  CHOWS 

24%    PROTEIN    COW    CHOW 

2f>i     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 

CALF    AOW        BULKY- LAS         PIO     CHOW 


IN 
ICNECKERBOARDJ 

BAGS 


Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Oflttcers 

Dr.  rivde  Ij.  KinR,   Chairman 

H.   I).    Allebach.  Vice   Chairman 

11.   \V    Balderston,  Ex«^cutive   Secretrary 

11.  .1.  Harbison,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Departmental   Branches 
C.   I.    Cohcc,    Director,   Quality   Control 

Department 
I^ydia   M.   Broecker,   Nutrition  Depart- 
ment ,      _ 
Del    Rose    Macan,     Dramatic    Depart- 
ment. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  »»i,»7°;'"^''";:;';.%_ 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  P'Ogram.  .dp,  pHU 

R   W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y.  ""  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


S 
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GIBRALTAR 
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WASH 
TANKS 


Sanitation  put  an  end  to  the  old  wooden  wash 
tanks— and  the  Howlett  '^Gibraltar*'  wash  tanks 
are  putting  an  end  to  the  flimsy  metal  tanks  now 
being  sold.  The  ''Gibraltar''  was  designed  by  a 
practical,  successful  dairyman,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Myers,  manager  of  the  Brookmead-Guernsey  Dairy, 
Wayne,  Pa.,  and  it  is  the  latest  and  best  wash  tank 
built.  No  more  repair  bills  or  replacements  once 
you  own  a  **  Gibraltar  "—it  will  last  forages.  Prices, 
drawings  and  full  details  upon  request. 

W.  HOWLETT,CO.,  Inc. 

Central  City  Office  1529  Land  Title  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  Rittenhouse  7232 


Complete  from 


to 


A 


\JIS\'     v.,  M.Ax 


z 


wi 
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and    D.MlfSMVr 


items 


of  special  interest 
to  you 

let  us  send  you  a  copy 

FREE 


Russell  and  Ostend  Streets 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


^p>.SSe/J^        2324:Market|Street 
H*'   (^S\   ^^S  t  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— Iz  RES 


JQUIPMENTi 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Manure  Spreaders 


Prominent  Features 

Patented  Auto-Steer  Front  Trudi 


Patented  Double-Ratchet  Drive 


Patented  Spring  Chain  Tightener 


Patented  Drive  Control 


Patented  Wide  Spread  Spiral 


A  Close-up  of  the  Wide-Spread  Spiral 
and  the  Two  Steel  Beater* 


Outstanding  features  that 
distinguish  the  McCormick- 
Deering  as  an  "out  -  of  -  the 
ordinafv"  snrpadpr  arc  incor- 
porated into  a  sturdy,  all  steel 
chassis  that  resists  hard  wear  and 
stands  up  under  the  most  severe 
conditions.  Such  a  battleship 
construction  insures  functioning 
without  the  twisting  and  strain- 
ing of  parts. 

Your  fields  can  be  assured 
fertilty  for  years  to  come  with 
this  durable,  light  draft,  Mc- 
Cormick-Dcering  spreader. 


International  Harvester  Co. 

o/  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia    Harrisburg    Baltimore 


>J.. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 
Boyertown  BuUding,  PhiladelpM*,  P». 


Representing    over    21,000    Dairy    Far- 
mers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed 


OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach,   President 
Frederick   Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.   W.   Balderston,    Secretary 
Robert   P.    Brinton,    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H     D.    Allebach,    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co.,   Pa. 
S     K.    Andrews.    Hurlock.    Dorchester 

Co.,  Md.  «  ,    V 

J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  Ijeb- 

anon  Co.,  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.. 
Robert     P.     Brinton,     West     Chester, 

Chester  Co.,   Pa. 
E.    H.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

Del.  „  „    ., 

E.    Nelson    James,    Rising    Sun.    Cecil 

Co..  Md. 

J.   W.   Keith,   Centreville,   Queen  Anne 
Co..  Md. 

H    I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 
Pa. 

S.    Blaine    Lehman,    Chambersburg.    R. 
D.,  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

A    R.  Marvel.   E«ston.  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

I.    V.    Otto.    Carlisle.    R.   D.,    Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa. 

E    R.   Pennington,   Kennedyville,   Kent 
Co..  Md.  ^       ^ 

J.   A.  Poorbaugh,   York.  York  Co..   Pa. 

C.     F.     Preston.     Nottingham.     R.     D., 
Chester  Co.,   Pa. 

Albert    Sarig.    Bowers.    Berks   Co.,   Pa. 

Frederick     Shangle.     Trenton,     R.    D., 
Mercer  Co..   N.  J. 

C     C.    Tallman.    Columbus.    Burlington 
Co..   N.  J. 

R    I.  Tussey.  Holidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 
Pa. 

Harry    B    Stewart,    Alexandria,    Hunt- 
ingdon Co.,  Pa.  „    ^     „    . 

S.   U.  Troutman.   Bedford,  R.   D.,  Bed- 
ford Co..  Pa. 

P.    M.   Twining.    Newtown.   Bucks   Co., 
Pa. 

P.   P.  Willits,   Ward,   Del.   Co..   Pa. 

A.    B.    Wadington.    Woodstown,    Salem 
Co..  Pa. 
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For  15  years  we  have 
been  watching  the  use  of  ^ 

B-Konthefarmand  checking  up"  ^ 
our  observations  with  laboratory  testsT' 
Our  book  gives  you  the  results  of  this  vast 
experience  without  cost.  The  book  covers: 
Abortion  is  caused  by  germs  of  several 
kinds.  What  they  are  and  what  can  be  done 
in  prevention  and  control  is  told  in  our  book. 
Retained  Afterbirth— How  to  reduce  ad- 
hesions, bring  safe,  natural  removal  without 
manual  help,  and  heal  the  tissues. 
C*lf  Scour*— The  cause,  how  to  prevent 
and  save  your  calves. 
There  is  No  Substitute  for  B-IC 

B-K  is  made  by  our  special  process,  which  pro- 
duces the  only  stabilized  hypochlorite  ever  ap- 
F roved  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
tsgermdestroyinit  poweris  10  times  greater  than 
that  of  undiluted  carlx)lic  acid,  yet  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  or  acid,  and  leaves  no  odor. 
B-K  is  dependable.  Your  money  back 
if  not  aatisfied. 

Write  Today  for  the  FREE  BOOK 

Tell  us  about  any  special  problems  you  have. 
Advice  ol  our  Service  Department  free. 
GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Dept. 
lOSL 


Madi 


Wis. 


Farmers  who  buy  complex  mineral 
mixtures  to  feed  to  their  stoclc  usually 
pay  a  lot  for  salt  and  lime.  And  when 
complicated  mixtures  are  fed,  stock  may 
get  a  lot  of  substances  that  are  not  only 
unnecessary  but  positively  harmfuL 


TUBERCULIN   TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Refutered  and  High  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

AndersMi'i  Sal«  and  Eidunge  SubU 
Hmraea  and  Harness 

Edincburg  Road.  R.  F.  D.  2 
BcQ  PboM  3099R2        Trenton.  N.  J. 


The 

Benjamin 

Franklin 

Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia 

A  new  and  pleasant  Inn — 
new  fashioned  in  its  struc- 
ture and  equipment,  old 
fashion'd  in  its  friendly 
hospitality 

1200  Rooms 
1200  Baths 

Convention  Facilities  Unsurpassed 


Under  Direction 


r?=> 


of  America 


HORACK    LELAND    WICGINS, 
MANAGINO     DIRKCTOR 


WiUard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition — storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped   and   stocked   shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.    Coatesville,  Pa. 


Penna  Ranks  As  One 
of  Twelve  Leading 

Agricultural  States 

Pennsylvania  ranks  as  one  of  the 
twelve  leading  agricultur:'.!  states,  accord- 
ing to  recent  studies  based  upon  1926 
crop  and  livestock  estimates. 

The  total  value  of  crops  raised  and 
animal  products  sold  aggregated  $577,- 
000,000  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  the 
gross  value  of  crops  being  $286,000,000 
and  of  livestock  products  $291,000,000. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  crops 
was  fed  to  livestock  on  the  farms  and 
the  cash  return  from  these  crops  came 
from  the  livestock  products,  the  $577,- 
000,000  must  not  be  interpreted  as  rep- 
resenting farm  income. 

The  states  which  exceed  Pennsylvania 
in  value  of  crops  and  livestock  products 
sold  are:  Iowa,  Texas,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  California, 
New  York,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

The  figures  also  show  that  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  produced  crops  and  live- 
stock products  of  practically  the  same 
value  in  1926  as  were  produced  by  the 
farmers  of  all  the  New  England  States 
and  New  Jersey  combined. 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows-lOO 

On  Hand  at  All  Times 


i^ 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  Sells  Good  Cows" 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

PAILS,  CANS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOUNTS,  FEEDERS,  ETC. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warren  St.    Trenton.  N.  J.     Phone  8278 


Do  JMore  Than  Strain  ]Milk 

Remember  that  straining  removes 
only  the  coarse  material  from  milk.  I*: 
does  not  reduce  the  bacteria  count  o' 
remove  the  finer  particles  of  dirt. 


Why  ]Milk  .May  Be  Off 

Undesirable  flavors  and  colors  in  milk 
come  from  three  sources:  the  air,  tlv 
body  of  the  cow,  and  from  changes  i  i 
the  milk  caused  by  bacterial  action. 


About  6,000  cooperative  livestock 
shipping  associations  and  other  local 
associations  shipping  livestock  are  do- 
inb  busines  in  the  United  States.  In 
1926  they  handled  approximately  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  livestock  for  members. 


Same  Old  Story 

Wife — "I  foimd  a  letter  in  your  coat 
pocket  this  morning  and  it  was  in  a 
A-oman's  handwriting." 

Hubby — "I'm  sure  I've  no  idea  how  it 
got  there." 

Wife— "I  have.  It  is  the  one  I  gave 
you  to  mail  a  week  ago." 


PHOSPHATE 


BEST  STABLE  MANURE  IMPROVER  ^KNOWN 
Bigger  Crops.    Regular  Profits. 

lOO-U).  Trial  Bug  with  directions,  $1.00  f.  o.  b. 

$4.00  to  $8.00  per  animal  saved  yearly. 

Agent*  wanted 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  N  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennessee 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  caHle 

Holsteins  —  Gurnseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Quaker  Dairy  Rations 

mean 

MI  LK  PROFITS 

Quaker  Dairy  Rations  insure  maximum  milk 
production  at  minimum  cost.  Our  recommended 
methods  of  feeding  prescribe  this  important 
advice : 

"Feed  the  Feed  that  Fits 
Your  Farm,  Your  Herd*^ 

Which  of  these  feeds  is  the  one  for  you? 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal  grain 
Z4%  ration  for  cows  receiving  timothy  hay, 
grass  hays,  straws,  corn  stover,  or  poorer 
grades  of  clover. 
Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly  meets  the 
10%  need  of  those  herds  receiving  poor  alfalfa 
hay,  fair  clover  hay,  or  real  choice  mixed 
clover  and  grass  hay. 
Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior  when  cows 
16%  are  receiving  choice  clover  hay,  good  alfalfa 
hay,  or  an  excellent  grade  of  fine  mixed 
grass-and-clover  hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry 
stock  and  for  young  grov/ing  stock. 
Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  as  the 
exclusive  grain  ration,  has  a  real  place  when 
the  herd  is  receiving  liberal  quantities  of 
the  very  best  grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  For 
blending  it  combines  beautifully  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  feed.  For  all  stock- 
dry  stock,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  steers 
it  is  unexcelled. 
All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  molasses  in  dried 
form  and  are  rich  in  the  minerals  cows  must 
have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book— *  'The  Dairy  Herd, ' '  for 
detailed  information.  It  tells  you  just  how  to  meet 
the  feed  requirements  of  your  farm,  your  herd. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Quaker 

Ful'O'Pep 

Poultry  Feeds 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of 

Quaker 

Pig'N'Hog 

Meal 


Quaker 
Qreen  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


>n« 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 

Will  cross-cut,  rip,  plane,  groove 
and  tongue  plough,  mitre,  bevel 
bore,  sand  rabbitt,  tenon  mortise 
joint  make  mouldings,  etc. 


/<;OLDEN  OPERA  S1NGERS^ 

Sold  only  by  Cugley  e3  Jtutlen  Co. 

ON  TWO  WKKKS'   TRIAL. 

Are  canaries  that  we  train  in  Germony  to  sing. 

They  are  taught  to  imitate  the  flute,  violin  and 

chimes — and  to  actually  out-sing  and  out-thrill 

the  greatest  operatic  stars. 

FOR  THAT  "XMAS"  GIFT" 

They  tin(  conilanllr,  morn* 
ing,  noon  and  nighl. 

Let  us  sell  you  one  of 
these  canaries  on  two 
week*  trial.  Then  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  you 
own  the  most  wonderful 
canary  you  ever  heard — 
you  may  return  him  and 
we  will  re/und your  money. 
You  assume  no  obligation 
or  risk. 

Last  season  over  4000 
of  these  birds  were  sold 
on  trial  in  the  U.  S.,  Con- 
adn  and  Mexico,  W« 
guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Send  (or  our  Price  List  and  FREE  BOOK  telling  how 
canaries  are  trained. 

CUGLEY  &  MULLEN  CO. 
1281  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pat 

The  Large  ft  PA  Shop  in  I  he  IForld 


R,  M.  KENNEDY,  222  N.  7th  St.,  PhiU..  Pa. 
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Wherei^er  better  milking,  more  and  cleaner  milk  are  sought  ajier,  the  De  Laical  Milker  is  chosen 


■^•wwt^pf^ijj^^ 


Three  high-rroducing  mdividuah  from  the  notable  purebred  Jersey  herd  at  Bndgford  Farms,  owned  by  ^'^'jf.^'^' 
Bridgford  at  Joy,  III  They  say,  "We  milk  from  35  to  45  head  of  purebred  Jerseys  and  always  have  a  good  ^^^J^  for  the 
De  Laval  Milker  Our  De  Laval  mUks  fast  and  clean.  The  writer  has  milked  45  gallons  from  26  cows  tn  47  m^mites  wUh  three 
u^itsZ  L  at  diferent  times  weighed  the  milk  from  the  machine.  The  individual  records  and  herd  -;i;^/-9e>  ^nd.caU  that^ 
the   De  Laval   is  a  real  aid  to  greater  production.     Three  of  our   De    Laval    milked    cows   have    each    m    the    last    year   set    new 

305-day   records   for  A.    M.  cows  m  Illinois. 

The   De   Laval   Milker    Helps    Good   Cows 

Make   Better   Records 

THE  best  of  cows  need  the  right  kind  of  handling  and  care  in 
order  tg  reach  the  peak  of  their  production  capacity,  and  as 
every  breeder  and  dairyman  knows  correct  milking  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Owners  and  herdsmen  seeking  maximum  production 
know  that  the  milking  operation  must  be  pleasing  to  the  cow,  must 
be  uniform,  gende,  and  unchanging  in  speed  and  manner  day  after 
day,  if  the  best  possible  records  are  to  be  made. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  noted  herds  are 
milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker,  for  no  other  method  of  milking 
affords  in  a  comparable  way  the  uniformity,  regularity  and  depend- 
ability that  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  cow  on  test  or  to  the 
cow  who  must  pay  for  her  place  in  the  dairy  herd. 

Hundreds  of  De  Laval  Milker  users  attribute  a  large  portion  of 
the  credit  for  their  high  herd  averages  and  individual  records  to  the 
De  Laval— and  they  regard  its  sanitary  features  of  real  value  in 
keeping  bacteria  counts  consistently  low. 

A  postcard  will  bring  the  nearest  De  Laval  representative,  who 
will  gladly  go  over  your  milking  problem  with  you  without  obliga- 
tion of  any  sort. 

De  Laval  Milker 


» 


wi..m 


»■■  -«!sp. 


Mr.  Scott  H.  Hammond,  owner  of  a 
splendid  purebred  Ayrshire  herd  kept  at 
Overlook  Ayrshire  Farm  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  writes,  "My  cows  are  all  milking 
well,  two-year-olds  giving  between  SO  and 
35  lbs.  daily  while  the  best  cow  has  given 
close  to  75  lbs.  in  one  day.  Since  using  the 
milker  I  have  not  had  one  complaint  from 
the  milk  station  regarding  the  bacteria 
count.  My  customers  are  profuse  in  their 
praise  of  'Clean  Ayrshire  Milk.'  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  De  Laval  MUker 
has  been  far  more  than  a  'hired  man'." 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


Mr  Harvey  Firestone,  the  noted  rubber  manufacturer,  has  assem- 
bled a  splendid  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  at  his  beauiiful  farm  at 
Columbiana,  Ohio.  A  De  Laval  MUker  is  used  exclusively  to  achieve 
and  maintain  maximum  production  and  to  faetlUat*  «*•  prodwstum  CJ 
a  low  bacteria  count  milk.  Mr.  Harry  Chadwick,  the  manager,  states 
that  the  results  obtained  with  the  De  Laval  far  exceed  those  obtained 
by  hand  milking. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

61  Beale  Street 

Mr.  Oeo.  E.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  Audley  Farms  at  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  home  of  a  well-known  purebred  Guernsey  herd,  says: 

"We  have  used  the  De  Laval  MUker  for  the  past  five  years  and  feel 
that  very  much  of  our  success  in  largely  increased  production  during 
that  time  must  be  attributed  to  Us  use.  Its  absolute  cleanliness  goes 
far,  both  from  the  sanitary  and  time-saving  viewpoints." 
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An  unusually  large  attendance,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
niembersliip  as  well  as  official  delegates 
from  Local  Units  throughout  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  were  present,  to 
participate  in  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Prmtident 

InUr-State  Milk  Producer*'  A««ocl«tion 


State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc., 
which  was  held  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
28th  and  29th,  1927. 

The  general  business  session  was  held 
on  Monday,  November  28th,  when  after 
reading  the  usual  call  for  the   meeting, 
I'resident  H.  D.  Allebach  introduced  Dr. 
Wilmer   Krusen,   Director   of  the    Phila- 
delphia   Department    of    Public    Health. 
Dr.   Krusen  expressed  keen  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  tlie 
producers   of   milk   to   protect   the    milk 
supply.    The  progressive  efforts  of  your 
association  mean  well  for  the  welfare  of 
your  farmers  as  well  as  for  tlie  public. 
"Sanitary  Science,"  said  Dr.  Krusen,  "is 
an   established   factor  in   the  production 
and    handling    of   the    milk   supply    and 
must  be  developed  along  safe  and  sound 
methods." 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous   annual    meeting   of  the 
stockholders     of     the     association,     the 
formal  appointment  of  committees  were 
made  by  the  president. 
Nomination    Committee:       Norman    C. 
Maule,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;   N.  V. 
Stauffer,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and 
P.  M.  Roe,  Talbot  County,  Md. 
Resolutions    Committee:    Phillip    Price, 
Chester  County,  Pa.;  S.  Martin  Elliot, 
Sussex    County,    Del.;    Alvin    Satter- 
thwaite,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
Tellcri   of   Election:    Fred    H.    Totten, 
Hunderton  County,  N.  J.;  Ely  Fretz, 
Bucks   County,   Pa.;    Wm.   I..   Troub, 
Chester  County,  Pa. 
Reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc., 


by  R.  W.  Balderston;  Reports  of  the 
Field  and  Test  DeiMirtment,  by  F.  M. 
Twining,  director  of  that  department 
followed.  (These  reports  are  printed  in 
full  in  tlie  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

Rol)ert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  made  a 
detailed  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  association  as  embraced  in  the 
audit  of  tlie  associations  afifairs,  as  of 
Octol^er  31st,  1927,  by  McGee,  Fleisher 
and  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Copies  of  tliis  report  are  on  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  association  and  may  be 
inspected  by  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  following  named  candidates  for 
directors,  whose  terms  had  expired  were 
presented  by  the  Nomination  Committee 
for  reelection. 

J.  H.  Bennetch,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Talbot  County,  Md. 

Ivo  v.  Otto,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York  County,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Frederick     Shangle,     Mercer     County, 

N.  J. 
R.  I.  Tussey,  Blair  County,  Pa. 
F.   M.  Twining,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
The    following    names    of    candidates 
were   nominated    from    the   floor   of   the 

meeting. 

Thomas  Wilcox,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Wolfkill,  Washington  County, 
Md. 

Following  the  circulation  of  the  ballots 
the  tellers  announced  the  following  can- 
didates  had    been    elected    to   serve    the 


R.  L  Tussey,  Blair  County,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Dairy  Council  Report 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary,  made  a 
detailed  report  of  tlie  activities  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
during    the   past   year.      (This    will    be 


FREDERICK  SHANGLE 

Vice  PreMident 
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ROBERT  F.  BRINTON 

Treaaurer 

Inter-State  Milk  Producer.'  AwoclaUon 

association    as    directors    for    the    next 
three  years. 

J.  B.  Bennetch,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Talbot  County,  Md. 

Ivo  V.  Otto,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York  County,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Frederick    Shangle,     Mercer     County, 
N.  J. 


printed   in    full   in   the   Milk   Producers' 

Review.) 

Resolutions 
The    following    resolutions    were    pre- 
sented   by    the    Resolutions    Committee 
and  were  unanimously  adopted. 
WHEREAS:— The      Congress     of     the 
I'nited    States    when    assembled    in    the 
last  session  enacted  an  ordinance  known 
as    tlie   Lenroot   Taber   Law,   specifying 
that  all   milk  and  cream   imported   into 
the    United    States    must    be    produced 
under  .sanitary  conditions  at  least  equal 
to  the  minimum  of  those  imposed  upon 
dairymen  in  this  country. 
AND    WHEREAS'— Congress    provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United    States    should    be    charged    with 
the  task  of  enforcing  these  regulations. 
AND    WHEREAS:— The    Congress    of 
the  United  States  failed  to  provide  funds 
to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
THEREFORE:— Be     it     resolved     that 
this    body    take    suitable    means    to   lay 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in     the     next     session     assembled,     the 
urgency  of  providing  funds  far  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department   of   Agriculture 
to  properly  enforce  this  act. 

The  following  resolution  was  present- 
ed to  your  committee  by  the  Harbourton 

Local. 

WHEREAS:— The  State  Board  of 
Health  of  New  Jersey  proposes  adopting 
a  new  or  uniform  system  of  health 
regulations  for  the  production  of  milk. 
BE  IT  RESOLVED:— That  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  in 
convention  assembled  go  on  record  as 
favoring  this  uniform  system  of  regula- 


tions   and    will   do   all   in    its   power   to 
bring  about  same. 

Signed,  Wm.  Lauterdale, 
Harbourton  Local. 

Your  committee  reports  adversly  upon 
this  resolution  as  made.  They  would 
recommend  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion the  advisability  of  impressing  the 
various  agencies  charged  with  enforcing 
sanitary  regulations,  namely:  tlie  Dairy 
Council,  the  various  Boards  of  Health 
and  buyers  of  milk,  the  advisability  of 
co-operating  toward  the  adoption  of 
some  code  on  sanitary  regulations 
acceptable  to  all. 

A    Committee    of    the    Board    recom- 
mended:—"That    in     the     future,    until 
further  notice,  the  Association  adopt  the 
following      policy      regarding      financial 
assistance     of    the     Association     in     the 
matter  of  local  expenses. 
1st— That  the  central  office  undertake  to 
send  out  all  notices  of  local  meetings, 
the  work  to  be  done  in  central  office 
at    no   expense   to   local    for    labor   or 
postage. 
2nd— That  local  hall  rent  to  the  extent 
of  $5.00  per  meeting  for  not  more  than 
four  local   meetings  per  year  be  paid 
by   association   to   each    "local"   of   26 
accredited    memliers,   provided   central 
office    is    notified    in    advance.      Such 
meeting    will    be    held    and   report    of 
meeting  to  be  filed." 

Visiting  Ladies  Entertained 
The     entertainment     of     the     visiting 


R.  W.  BALDERSTON 

Secretary 

Inter-State  Milk  Producer*'  Association 

ladies  of  the  delegates  and  members  of 
the  association  was  held  on  Monday, 
November  28th,  at  tlie  offices  of  the 
association.  This  program  was  in 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  chairman;  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Shangle,  Mrs.  C.  I. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Secretary's  Report,  Inter- State  ^ 

Milk  Producers'  Association 


R.  W.  BALDERSTON 


Wlit'H  the  transfer  l)ooks  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  were 
recently  ch)sed  for  tliis  Annual  Mcetinj? 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  by-laws,  there  had  been  issued  a 
total  of  20,0()1.()  shares  of  stock.  Tliese 
arc  represented  by  a  total  issuance  of 
•M  QM>>      r..rfiric!ifoc  TluTo      are      some 

stockholders  who  liohl  more  tlian  one 
stock  certificate,  anil  certain  of  the  certi- 
ficates represent  a  transfer  ot  stock 
rather  than  new  shares.  Durinf?  the  past 
year  1207  stock  certificates  were  issued 
reprcscntinj;  hH2..*}  siiarcs  of  stock.  The 
best  estimate  available  of  number  of 
livinj!  stockholders  is  22,827. 

liefore  discussing  certain  asjieets  of 
our  prest-nt  membershij)  situation  as  dis- 
closed i»y  these  fi^rures  I  will  refer  brief- 
ly to  the  early  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Most  orpuiizaticms  of  nulk  produ- 
cers were  in  their  early  days  loosely  knit 
frroui)s  with  i)ractically  no  evidence  of 
mutual  obligation  as  between  the  mem- 
ber and  the  orpuiization.  In  many  cases 
where  the  as.sociation  had  assumed 
financial  oblifjations,  many  mend)ers 
found   to    their    monetary   loss   that   this 


dttails  of  our  by-laws.  Changes  in  the 
corporate  "set  u])"  of  the  orpmization 
lurd  not  involve  in  any  way  the  form  or 
tenor  of  this  agreement  Our  contract 
lias  iicrf«)rmed  its  function  admirably 
throughout  the  life  of  the  organization, 
aiul  has  many  times  been  used  as  a  basis 
Cor  a  similar  contract  by  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  history  of  our  Association,  year 
by  year,  has  been  one  of  unusually  even 
progress  with  no  violent  uuirket  crises  at 
any  time.  Had  we  been  comi)clled  to 
meet  such  situatitms,  doubtless  there 
would  have  been  i)ro]iosed  to  the  stock- 
Iiolders  some  such  adjustments  in  cor- 
])orate  form  as  have  taken  place  in  other 
sections.  Many  of  our  affiliated  associa- 
tions in  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federatit)n  now  have  charters  granted 
under  one  of  the  recently  enacted  co- 
operative laws  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  we  organized.  It  is  a  cause  for 
satisfaction  tiiat  such  a  diftieidt  and 
exi)ensi\e  undertaking  has  not  been 
found  necessary  in  our  market  How- 
ever, l)ecause  of  these  facts,  there  has 
grown  uj)  on  the  Association's  books  an 


Record  of  Stock  Oittstandinj? 

and  of  Memb 

ership 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association, 

Inc. 

At 

Close 

of  Transfer   Hooks  for  Fiscal 

Year  b'nding 

October  31, 

1927 

No.  Certificates             No.  Shares 

No.  Certificates 

No.  Shares 

Approiimale 

Fiscal 

Issued                     Outstanding 

Durinf 

Issued 

Membership 

Year 

to  Date                       to  Date 

Year 

Year 

to  Date 

Nov. 

30, 

1917 

4,097                   4(i08.(» 

4,097 

t()0S.6 

4,097 

Nov. 

30, 

1918 

6,050                    6218.7 

1,953 

16V0.1 

6.<K)9 

Nov. 

30, 

1919 

10,500                    935i.{) 

4,450 

3I(M).2 

10,219 

Nov. 

30, 

1920 

|:MM>2                  li:«)8.(i 

2,502 

1953.7 

12.538 

Nov. 

30, 

1921 

15,307                  1;K)09.H 

2,305 

1701.2 

14,697 

Nov. 

30, 

1922 

16,577                  1;J9I2.6 

1,270 

932.8 

15,527 

Nov. 

30, 

1923 

19,095                  15689.2 

2,618 

1746.6 

17,680 

Nov. 

30, 

192i 

....        21,111                  17323.5 

2,016 

1634.3 

19,022 

Oct. 

31, 

1925 

22,50i                  18.3U.9 

1,393 

1021.4 

19,830 

Oct. 

31, 

192() 

. . . .        23,725                 19209.3 

1,221 

864.4 

21,820 

Oct. 

31, 

1927 

24,932                 2009  l.G 

1,207 

882.3 

22,827 

11  Months  only. 

lack  of  definiteness  had  placed  complete 
responsibility  on  each  mend)er  for  all 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Consequently  during  the  period  1915- 
1917  much  attention  was  given  to  per- 
fecting clear-cut  forms  of  agreement  and 
definite  articles  of  incorporation.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  weakness  and  to 
define  the  responsibility  of  each  mem- 
ber toward  the  Association,  and  the 
Association  toward  the  member,  the 
legal  advisors  of  a  large  number  set  up 
for  them  the  contract  form  of  agreement 
in  conjunction  with  a  capital  stock  cor- 
poration. 

It  was  furthermore  discovered  that 
tlie  usual  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion was  at  that  time  the  only  one  pro- 
vided for  by  legislation  which  would 
overcome  these  evils,  clearly  define  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  in  marketing  the  milk  of 
the  members,  and  carry  out  the  aims 
and  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  members. 
Consequently  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tions such  as  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Inc.,  becanie  cor- 
porate in  form  but  actually  cooperative 
in  function  and  in  point  of  fact. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  our  asso- 
ciation has  proven  that  this  form  of 
organization  which  has  been  adopted 
was  in  most  respects  admirably  suited 
for  the  ]iurposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  contract  between  the  mem- 
ber and  the  association  has  remained, 
with  very  few  minor  changes,  as  origin- 
ally approved.  This  contract  can  stand 
alone,     practically     regardless     of     the 


accumulated  inactive  meud)ership.  In 
rci)orts  of  the  Secretary  in  other  years 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  as  a 
problem  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
.sooner  or  later.  Now,  after  eleven  years 
it  is  felt  by  the  Directors  that  the  in- 
active membership  j)roblem  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  Justify  its  careful 
study  from  every  angle.  Such  a  study 
has  already  been  undertaken.  As  the 
study  i)rogresses  and  various  ifactors 
come  to  the  surface,  the  stockholders 
may  be  called  on  at  some  later  meeting 
to  act  upon  proposals  of  the  Board 
designed  to  correct  the  condition. 

The  central  office  of  your  association 
has  one-half  completed  a  comprehensive 
sj'stem  of  membershij)  records  which 
will  make  available  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  niembers  at  any  time 
complete  information  with  respect  to 
our  membership  situati(m.  We  will  be 
al)le  to  report  accurately  the  number  of 
active  and  inactive  members.  We  will 
know  where  each  member  delivers  milk, 
each  month  and  how  much  he  delivers. 
This  system  also  provides  a  method  of 
determinating  who  are  the  inactive  mem- 
bers and  the  reasons  for  their  inactivity. 
When  tlie  new  records  are  complete,  they 
will  provide  information  wluch  will  aid 
materially  in  solving  such  problems  as 
(1)  What  is  the  correct  status  for  an 
inactive  member?  (2)  How  to  coordi- 
nate local  activity  with  the  central 
organization,  (3)  most  imjjortant,  to 
furnish  informaticm  nece.s.sary  in  the 
marketing  of  our  members'  milk. 

Tlie    above    tabulation    gives    evidence 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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The  organization  set  up  of  a  farmers 
cooperative  marketing  association  makes 
the  members  such  intimate  parts  of  the 
organizati(Ui  that  they  may  be  said  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  success  or  failure 
of  the  organization.  They  select  the 
management,  usually  by  one  man  one 
vote,  and  are  thus  directly  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  management  provided  by 
tlie  organizations.  Mistakes  in  selection 
of  management  can  be  quickly  corrected 
if  the  mcnd)ership  is  competent  to  select 
good  management.  Mist;ikes  in  manage- 
ment policies  may  often  lie  traced  to  the 
membershii)  demand  for  at  leapt  acqui- 
escence in  such  ])olicies. 

Tlicrc  lias  been  a  tcnib-ncy  on  the  jiart 
of  some  people  to  class  co()j>erative 
marketing  associations  with  Big  Busi- 
ness, and  to  the  detriment,  I  think,  of 
)>ro]»er  understanding  of  coojierative 
organization.  Cooperative  organizations 
marketing  a  large  volume  of  the  product 
handled,  often  have  a  financial  total 
business  of  .several  million  dollars  that 
makes  an  imi)roi)er  imju-cssion  on  the 
mind.  This  imjiressi.in  is  particularly 
iuii>roi)er  if  it  tends  to  make  one  over- 
look the  fundamental  diflFerences  be- 
tween cooi)erative  and  corporate  organi- 
zation. These  differences  are  funda- 
mental and  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
and  i)uri)ose  of  the  two  kinds  of  organi- 
zation. 

.\  corporate  (»rganization  is  really  an 
aggregation  of  capital  contriiuited  by 
investors  wlios<'  interi'sl  is  largely  in 
dividends  on  the  ciiiital.  The  contribu- 
tion of  stockholders  is  generally  made  uj) 
of  savings  and  a  com])lete  loss  would 
not  seriously  imi)air  their  ability  to  meet 
current  obligations.  In  many  ea.ses  the 
purchase  is  one  of  a  f^peciilative  nature 
and  jiossibility  of  loss  or  gain  is  under- 
stood. But  the  farmer  wants  no  .specula- 
tive feature  in  his  cooperative.  His 
contribution  is  not  capital  and  savings 
so  nuich  the  gross  i)roceeds  of  the  enter- 
prise out  of  which  current  obligations 
must  be  met.  The  primary  purpose  of 
a  cooperative  marketing  as.sociation  is 
greater  returns  from  the  farm  enterprise. 
In  a  corporate  organization  the  share- 
holder may  have  no  interest  or  connec- 
tions with  the  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  organizaticm.  After  he  has  con- 
tributed his  investment  in  the  purcha.se 
«)f  the  stock  he  is  under  no  obligations 
to  keep  it  or  patronize  the  corporation. 
He  is  often  not  in  position  to  patronize 
the  organization.  But  the  cooperative 
association  depends  on  the  members  for 
volume  of  business  and  also  for  quality 
of  product  handled.  Interests  of  the 
cooperative  and  the  member  is  identical 
for  the  members  are  the  association. 
"They  are  it,  and  it  is  they"  might 
express  it  truthfully. 

Cooperative  associations  are  democra- 
tic, in  theory  at  least.  Meml)ers  select 
directors  and  directors  select  manage- 
ment. If  members  are  dissatisfied  with 
management  or  management  policies 
they  can  change  them.  In  corporate 
organization  voting  is  done  by  shares  of 
stock  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  a 
few  individuals  owning  large  blocks  of 
stock  to  control  the  organization.  Where 
the  shareholders  are  widely  scattered 
individuals  holding  much  less  than  a 
majority  of  shares  may  exercise  a 
dominant  Influence  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  rest.  If  shareholders  don't 
like  the  policy  of  the  organization  they 
can  sell  their  shares  of  ownership  with- 


out injury  to  the  corporation.  But  when 
a  cooi^erative  lo.ses  membership  it  loses 
volume  of  business. 

Some  have  indicated  that  they  believed 
a  strongly  organized  cooperative  as.socia- 
tion controlling  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
ductions   coidd    exercl.se    arbitrary   price 
fixing    i)owers    or     monopoly    mtluence. 
Analogies   in   market  control   have  been 
drawn  between  large  cooperative  organi- 
zations and  large  industrial  corporations. 
Many  of  the.se  analogies  were  unjustified 
because    of    the    fundamental    differences 
in  the  type  of  organization.    No  coopera- 
tive association  can  control  prices  long  at 
a    time,    because   the    lioard   of   directors 
and  management  which  determine  prices 
in    a    corporation    also    determine    how 
much  the  corporation  will  produce.  This 
is  not  the  case  In  a  cooperative,  however, 
for  the  individual  mentbers  of  a  coopera- 
tive association   plan  their  own  produc- 
tion     i)rograms.        If      prices      increase, 
l)roduction    therefore    increases    because 
individual  j)r<)ducers  see  Increased  oppor- 
timity     for     profits.       Some     cooperative 
associaticms   not   recognizing  this   funda- 
mental ))rlnciple  when  they  held  a  domi- 
nant place   In  the  market  have  brought 
disastrously    low    i)rlces    on    themselves 
when    they    put    prices    .so    high    as    to 
encourage  a  large  increa.se  In  production. 
Cooperative  marketing  associations  are 
more  dependent  therefore  on  the  intelli- 
gent    Interest    of    their    members    than 
cor|)orations       are.         The       democratic 
nature  of  a  cooperative  association  Is  Its 
strength  as  well  as  Its  greatest  weakness. 
In  all  the  demoi'racies  with  which  I  am 
accpiainted  there  are  a  large  number  who 
take   no    interest   in    government    of  the 
organization.     Thousands   of  people   fail 
to  vote  in  municipal,  state  and  national 
elections.     Cooperatives   suffer  from   the 
same  neglect  or  lack  of  Interest.     Some- 
times  those   who   do   not   participate   in 
selection   of  officers  try  to  make  up  for 
their   neglect    by   criticizing    the   officers 
.selected  and  whatever  is  done  by  these. 
When  members  take  an  intelligent  inter- 
est   in    their    organizatiim    they    are    a 
source  of  great  .strength. 

You  will  notice  that  I  say  intelligent 
interest.  Sometimes  sincere  interest  is 
manifested  but  not  directed  by  know- 
ledge or  intelligence.  All  organizations 
are  effected  with  members  who  manifest 
considerably  more  zeal  and  energy  than 
judgment  in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  sort  of  Interest  is  of  little 
benefit  to  any  organization  and  may  be 
very  barmftil  to  a  cooperative  whose 
members  are  equipped  with  Inadequate 
knowledge. 

Members  should  understand  thor- 
oughly the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
organization  and  how  these  purpo.ses  are 
to  be  realized.  I  fear  that  farmers  too 
often  join  a  cooperative  with  the  thought 
that  by  such  force  of  numbers  they  will 
control  the  market  and  make  somebody 
do  something.  The  purpose  of  a 
cooperative  association  is  to  get  more 
money  for  its  members  of  course,  but 
this  purjiose  must  be  based  on  a  some- 
thing more  than  a  wish  for  better  prices. 
Purpose  for  better  prices  must  include 
an  understanding  of  the  conditions  that 
make  prices  low  and  what  changes  in 
those  conditions  must  be  made  before 
prices  are  improved.  And  .so  it  follows 
that  if  members  are  to  understand  the 
purposes  of  their  organization  they  must 
understand   what  conditions  the  organi- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
marks  another  milestone  in  successful 
cooperative  marketing  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

The  price  for  basic  or  fluid  milk  to 
our    members    has    remained    unchanged 

milk  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  basis. 
The    increase    of    35c    per    one    hundred 
pounds  announced  more  than  a  year  ago 
and    which    became   effective    September 
16,     1926,    therefore     remains     in     force. 
This  price  of  $3.69  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  that  paid  by  any  major  milk 
market  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
is  considerably   higher  than  that  which 
obtains  in  many  of  the  inland  markets. 
The  basic  price  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  is  as  heretofore,  sub- 
ject to   a  deduction   of   57.55   cents   per 
one   hundred   pounds   from   the   f.   o.   b. 
Philadelphia  price  to  cover  freight   and 
station    operating    charges.      This    price 
lias  also  remained  unchanged  throughout 
the    year    and    has    been    .$3.11    per    one 
hundred    pounds    of    milk    testing    4% 
butterfat    at    all    plants    in    this    freight 
zone. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  the  first 
in  which  surplus  prices  have  been  paid 
throughout     the     twelve     months.       In 
accordance  with  the  modification  of  the 
selling    plan    announced     In    September, 
1926,    all    milk    produced    by    individual 
farmers    in    excess    of    their    established 
basic  quantities  has  been  sold  at  surplus 
prices,    with    the    usual    provision    of    a 
second  surj'lus   classification   during  the 
months  from  January  to  Jime  inclusive. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  amount  of 
milk   sold    in    the   surplus   classifications 
this    year    has    been    but    one    and    one- 
quarter  per  cent  higher  than  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,   1926.     Surplus 
jirices  have  been  somewhat  more  favor- 
able  this    year   than    in    the    past    year. 
The  weighted  price  for  all  surplus  milk 
sold  by  our  members  on  a  4%  Imtterfat 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  basis  has  been  $2.73 
l)er   one    hundred    pounds.      This   repre- 
sents an  increase  of  .$0.16  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds   over  that   which   prevailed 
last    year    when    the    weighted    average 
price    for    the    twelve     months,    ending 
October  1,  1926  was  $2.67  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds    on   the   same    basis.      This 
lncrea.se   in    1927   is   roughly   one   of  six 
and  one-quarter  per  cent  and  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  more  favorable  C(mdition  of 
the  butter  market  during  the  past  year. 
At   the   beginning   of   this   past    fiscal 
year   the    amount    of    butter    in    storage 
was   especially    low    and   the   conditions 
surrounding    production    in     the    butter 
regions    were    by    no    means    favorable. 
Due  to  these  higher  butter  prices,  dtiring 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  surplus 
milk   prices    have    been   on    a   decidedly 
higher  level  than  those  which  prevailed 
dunng    the    previous    year.      The    wliole 
situation    was    decidedly   changed,   how- 
ever,  with    the    coming   of    the    pasture 
.season  in  May.    From  a  supply  of  butter 
at  that  time,  very  much  less  than  that 
recorded   in  any  recent  year,  the  stocks 
of  storage  butter  have  mounted  to  such 
an    extent    that    today    the     butter     in 
storage  is  very  much  in  excess  of  any 
recent   year  except   1924.     Butter  prices 
today  are  not  quite  equal  to  tho.se  of  last 
November  so  that  our  surplus  prices  at 
this  time  are  ju.st  about  on  a  i»ar  with 
those   which   prevailed   a  year  ago;    but 


the  prices  of  the  early  montlis  of  this 
fiscal  year  were  siiflicieutly  hi.Lchcr  as  to 
make  the  weighted  siirpbis  price 
tliroughout  the  year  about  16c  per  Imn- 
dred  pounds  in  excess  of  that  of  last 
year. 

The    weighted    average    price    for    "ill 
n.ilk   on   SI    V'/o    l)utterfat   f.    o.    b.    Phila- 
delphia basis  is  .$3.5H3  per  one  Inmdred 
pounds.     This   ajiplies   to    milk  of  stan- 
dard   or    so-called    "B"    grade.      This    is 
$.279   higher  than   tiie  weighted  price   of 
.$3.:J0t   wluch   i)revailed  during   the   fiscal 
year  of  192(i.     This  increase  is  ai^proxi- 
mately  one  of  twelve  ])er  cent  and  is  a 
result    of    two    facts;    first,    the    higher 
])riees    prevailing    in    tiie    butter    market 
and    second,    the    liiglier    basic    price    of 
1927.     Tiiese  higher  i)rices  have  substan- 
tially    repaid     our     producers     for     the 
Increased  cost  and  care  necessary  to  the 
production    of    high    quality    milk    on    a 
year-round    basis.      The    fact    that    your 
association     has     been     able     to     return 
ajiiiroximately     2Hc     per     one     hundred 
l)ounds  more  to  ])roducers  than  was  the 
case  in  192(»  is  largely  becaiise  the  produ- 
cers   in    the    Philadelphia    territory    have 
willingly    cooperate<l    in    ;i    program    to 
adajit  ])r')ductii>n  t<»  demand. 

The  folhtwing  talde  i^resents  in  detail 
the  jirices  In  effect  month  by  month, 
during  1927  on  the  various  classes  of 
milk. 


little  more  than  twenty-five  and  one  half 
milliou  dollars.     This  sum  drn-s  not  in- 
clude   any    premiums    paid    for    special 
grades.     The  increase  In   weighted  price 
in   1927  over  1926  of  .$0,279  has  returned 
to  our  i)rodiiecrs  $!. 991,163.86  more  than 
would  h.ive  been  returned,  had  the  same 
volume  of  milk  been  sold  at  the  average 
price    of    1926.      Roughly    this    increase 
amounts  to  two  million  dollars   and  we 
believe   that  our   inemhers   will   feel   that 
this    sum    is   a   very    much    worth    while 
reward  for  the  adiUtional  effort  and  care 
involved  in  producing  high  quality  milk 
in      substantially     even     amounts     each 
inontii  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  1927,  our  highest  pro- 
dmtion  occurred  in  the  month  of  June 
when  the  average  daily  deliveries  reach- 
ed a  point  24%  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  year.  This  is  a  substantially 
wider  variation  than  occurred  any  time 
last  year  when  the  i>eak  was  also  reach- 
ed In  June  but  which  was  only  15% 
above  the  yearly  average. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  con- 
sideralile  amount  of  tlie  flush  producti(m 
(luring  tlie  sununer  montlis  tliis  year 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  unusually 
favorable  iiasture  conditions.  To  the 
degree  that  this  variaticm  came  from  tliis 
cause,  it  was  not  within  the  control  of 
(iiir  producers  to  regulate  It.  To  the 
degree,  however,  that  it   was  caused  by 


MONTH 

November     . 
neccmber    . 
January   . . . . 
February     . 
March     .... 

Aj>ril    

May    

June     

July    

,\  iigiist     . .  . 

September 

Octolier 


Milk  Prices     Fiscal  Year  1927     Per  100  Pounds 

■i'-'r    Butterfat    V.   O.    B.    IMiiladelphii,   Pa., 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers*    Association.   Inc. 

Fiscal  Year  F:ndlng  October  31,  1927 

First 
Basis  Surplus 

Price 

$3.69 

.3.(59 

'[] 3.69 

"  . ' 3.()9 

[\'[ 3.69 

' 3.(»9 

'[]] 3.69 

'  ' ' 3.()9 

[[[[ 3.69 

'.'. 3.69 

.' 3.69 

3.69 


Price 
$2.96 
3.17 
2.95 
3.01 
2.93 
3  00 
2.65 
2.59 
2.56 
2.51. 
2.74 
2.BS 


Second 

Surplus 

Price 


2.<»0 

2.54 
2.59 
2.30 
2.25 


Ave.  Free 
All  M'ilk 
(a) 
.$3,650 

3.6.59 
3.652 
3.660 
3.628 
3.626 
3.503 
3.482 
3.538 
3523 
3.572 
3.595 


vr^M;:^:^;^^  ^^•"^^'      2.743      -'f^      3..5H3 

(a)  Weighted  bv  Quantities  sold  at  Basic.  T  Surplus  and  II  Surplus  Prices. 

(b)  Weighted  by  Quantities  sold  each  mouthy 


The    weighted    i)rice    given    above    of 
$3.,58  is  not  the  entire  story,     Somewh.it 
more  than   307^   of  all   the  milk  sold   in 
Philadelphia    during    the    i^ist    year    has 
carried  in  addition  to  tlie  "B"  milk  price, 
".\"   and   ".\.\"   bonuses,   in    recogniti m 
of   especially    good   care    and    farm    e<m- 
dltions.     While  exact  data   is  not   avail- 
able  at    this    time   these    bonuses    would 
add   not   less   than    Pic  per  one   hundred 
liounds  to  the  weighted  iirice  of  all  milk 
given  above;  thus  bringing  the  weighted 
average    figure    to    about    '83.70    per    one 
hundred  pounds.     In  order  to  obtain  the 
weighted  average  price  on  a  gross  f.  o.  b. 
Phil!ideli)hia   basis,  such    as   Is   generally 
quoted  in  other  markets,  to  this  price  of 
$2.70    should    be    added    the   2c   per   one 
hundred   pounds  now  p:id   by   members 
to  the  associatitin  as  conimission,  and  the 
le  per  one  hundred  iiouiids  paitl   to  the 
educational     fund     of    the     Philadelphia 
Interstate    Dairy    Council.      This    gross 
)>rice  is  .$3.73  per  one  hundred  pounds  for 
milk  testing  4%  butterfat. 
Production 
Your    as.sociation    has    handled    during 
the  past  fiscal  year  713.67W,S01  pounds  of 
milk,  which  at  the  weighted  average  "IV' 
price    had    a    value    of    $25,578,248.28^-a 


the  failure  of  some  producers   to  main- 
tain   their    averages    during    the    fall    of 
1926,  thus  throwing  additional  quantities 
of  milk  into  the  summer  months,  it  was 
within    their    control    to    regulate.      We 
believe  it  desirable  to  point  out  to  such 
jiroducers   at   this   time  that   such   prac- 
tices do  not  ])r<nnote  the  most  favorable 
marketing   of   their   milk.     There  seems 
little    question    but    that    when    farmers 
fall  to  maintain  satisfactory  winter  pro- 
duction,   much    heavier   summer  produc- 
tion results  and  with  this  point  in  mind, 
we  would  urge  every  farmer  to  maintain 
his  average  winter  production,  each  and 
every    year,    and    thus    avoid    extremely 
high      surpluses      during      the      summer 
mimths. 


Demand  for  Milk 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  milk  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. There  have  been  satisfactory 
gains  in  consumption  in  our  markets. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  unusual  weather 
conditltms  during  the  summer  have  been 
resjionsible  for  wide  spread  disappoint- 
ments in   ice  cream  sales. 

The  local  markets  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  the  territory  are  needing 
ever  increasing  quantities  of  fluid  milk. 


These  new  demands  have,  each  year, 
made    necessary   some    shifting    (»f   sup- 

jilies. 

The  proportion  of  milk  in  tlie  milk 
shed  to  manufacturers  of  milk  i)roducts 
is  decreasing.  However,  a  number  of 
such  plants  are  still  active  at  various 
points.     These  manufacturers  either  buy 

■  I  T_4.__  Ct^..*^..        \UIlr        Pi..w1ii/»ers' 
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Association's  plan  or  pay  for  the  milk 
at  a  flat  price,  which,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  is  closely  in  line  with  our  v.'cighted 
average  price. 

Influence  of  World  Market 
The    Philadelphia    territory     produces 
relatively   little   butter,   but   our   market 
situation    is    always    infUicnced    directly 
by  the  world's  market  for  butter.     The 
price  of  surplus  milk   in  this    market  Is 
determined    by    the    price    of    1  utter    in 
New    York    City.      Milk    surpluses    can 
only  be   marketed  successfully  either  as 
cream  or  butter  at  prices  that  are  in  line 
with    the    world's    butter    prices.      The 
average  price  of  butter  in  New  York  has 
been   about   equal   to    that   of   one   year 
ago,  although  the  amounts  of  butter  In 
cold  storage  are  now  higher  than  at  any 
time    for    five   years.      It   is   a  source   of 
satisfaction   to   the   dairy   industry   that 
the    American    public    is    consuming    an 
increasing   supply    of    butter    and    dairy 
products. 

PbiUdelphJa  Selling  Plan 
Fnun  time  to  time,  since  its  adoption 
in    1919,    modifications    of   the    Philadel- 
l)hia    Selling    Plan    have    been    made    at 
such   times   as  it  has   been   necessary   to 
meet  changing  market  ctmditions.     Such 
a  modification  was   made   in   the  fall  of 
1926.     During  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber,   the   announcement    was    made    that 
the     basic     price     would     be     increased 
35c     per     one     hundred      pounds,     and 
that     each     individual     prmluccr     would 
be  paid  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  accordance  with  his  established   basic 
average     for     1925.       This     arrangement 
became    effective     on     September     16th, 
1926,    and,    during    October,    November 
and  December,  surplus  prices  were  paid 
for  the  first  time  during  the  fall  months 
of    the    year.      This     modification     was 
adopted    becau.sc    it    was    felt    that    the 
increase  in  price  could  not  be  maintained 
for  any  l"ng  period,  unb'ss  some  method 
was  provided   by  which   individual   pro- 
ducers would  be  prevented  from  greatly 
increasing  their  basic  production  due  to 
this    higher    price.      The    primary    idea 
back  of  the  plan   was  to   assure   a   pro- 
duction of  basic  milk  adequate  to  meet 
fluid  demands   in   the  city   and  to  place 
into     the     surplus     classifications     such 
increases  in  production  as  occurred,  thus 
automatically      removing      the      tension 
caused     by     large     surpluses.       It     was 
thought  that  this  plan  would  i)rotect  the 
market  for  basic  milk,  and  this  expecta- 
tion has  been  fully  realized. 

One  of  the   unexpected   results  of  the 
plan,  however,  was  that  many  producers, 
feeling  it  unnecessary  to  produce  winter 
milk,   when   they   were  assured    of   fluid 
l)rices  during  the  suri>lus  season  of  May 
and  June,  provided  they  did  not  exceed 
their     established     averages  ,   permitted 
their      ]>roduction      to      decline      during 
November,    Deceiuber    and    January    of 
the   past   year.     This   practice,   together 
with    the    unusually    favorable    weather 
conditions  of  the  past  summer,  has  had 
(Continued  on  pBC:e  10) 
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Involving  tlie  production  and  care  of  tlie 
milk  stijiply  should  be  enforced. 

Miiiiy  of  thr.so  infractions  of  the  Sani- 
tary Kcfiidalion.s  have  lu-en  minor  tmes 
jind  can  he  corrected  in  a  very  short 
time.     They  shoidd  he  done  at  once. 

.\s  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  inspect 
(.\«ry  producer,  not  h(»lding  a  l)er- 
m.incnl  i)erniit  before  .liine  1st,  192H, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  fully  meet  the 
regulations  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
.so    tiiat    the    necessary    inspections    can 

lie  made. 

It"  you  do  not  hold  a  Permanent 
I'ermit  at  the  time  stated,  there  is  a 
jHissibility  that  your  marketing  oppor- 
tunities will  he  endangered. 


Siil)scrii)tion  Price 

50   cents  a  year  in  adTaace 

.\dverti«iug    rates    on    appHe«tion 


■Kntered  ai  second-class  matter,  June  8, 
1920,  nl  the  po.st  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pfnii|;ylvnnia,  under  the  Act  of  March  8, 
1879.'' 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Inc.,  recently  h.eld  in  Philadelphia, 
evidenced  the  fact  that  the  interest  of 
the  dairy  farmer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  is  being  served  and  that  the 
program  has  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bcisliip  at  large. 

An  otitstanding  feature  of  the  two  day 
.session  was  the  fact  that  the  cooperator 
is  disposed  to  help  himself  in  bettering 
his  condition  and  to  produce  for  the 
consumer  dcn)and  a  character  and 
grade  of  milk  that  will  insure  a 
greater  consumption  than  even  at  the 
l)rc.sent  time. 

The  ))crsonal  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing was  larger  than  ever  before  while 
tlie  rei)re.sentation  by  proxy  was  practi- 
cally double  that  of  previous  years. 

The  business  of  the  annual  meeting 
was  carried  out  with  disi)atch  and  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  still  every  one  had 
the  ojiportunity  to  express  his  views. 

The  character  of  the  reports  presented 
by  President  Allehach  and  by  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  other  dei)artniental 
branches  was  clear  and  definite  and 
represented  the  wide  scope  of  the  asso- 
ciation's affairs.  These  various  reports 
will  be  reprinted  in  the  columns  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  delegates  and  the  membership 
discussed  many  i)rol)lems.  It  was 
primarily  a  meeting  of  the  membership, 
considering  i)lans  and  jirogranis  with 
which  its  directors  and  officers  will  be 
eii.irgcd  with  carrying  on. 

Throughout  the  various  sessions  there 
was  a  si)irit  of  c<H)])eralion  in  evidence, 
which  with  iiroper  care  and  develop- 
ment, should  result  in  equally  satisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 


AnnDunccment  has  been  made  by  the 
cooperating  buyers  of  milk  in  the 
Phila(leli)hia  Milk  Shed,  that,  after  June 
1st,  lf)"2H,  they  will  accept  no  milk  from 
producers  who  do  not  hold  a  Permanent 
Permit,  as  required  under  the  Sanitary 
Hegulati(»ns,  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadeljdiia    Inter-State   Dairy    Council. 

The  issuance  of  Permanent  Permits 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  held  up  by  the 
failure  of  producers  to  perform  .some 
needed  improvements. 

Recently,  it  was  decided  that  definite 
action  must  be  taken,  so  that  all  the 
provisions   of   the  Sanitary    Regulations, 


NOTICE 

**On  and  after  June  first, 
J  928,  no  milk  will  he  received 
at  this  plant  except  from  pro- 
ducers holding  a  Permanent 
Permit  issued  by  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council/* 

Note  —  The  above  is  a 
co))y  of  a  notice  that  lias 
been  or  will  be  posted  at 
Receiving  Stations  of  such 
(balers  as  are  cooperating 
with  tlic  Philadelphia  Inter- 
.State  Dairy  Council  in  their 
cainpaigii  for  a  sanitary  milk 
sii))ply. 


MARKET    CONDITIONS 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Farm  Price  Index 

Shows  Slight  Decline 

The  index  of  the  general  level  of  farm 
l»rices  declined  1  point  from  October  15 
to  November  15,  and  is  now  138  per  cent 
of  the  190<)-lt  i)re-war  level,  according 
to  the  Novcnd)er  price  rei)ort  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  FAononiics, 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  index  of  138  compares  with  130 
in  Novend)er  a  year  ago,  due  chiefly  to 
higher  prices  of  cotton  and  cottonseed, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  bureau's 
index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  pro- 
ducts is  i)laced  at  92  for  October,  which 
is  an  advance  of  12  points  over  Novem- 
ber a  year  ago. 

Declines  in  prices  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  flaxseed,  hay,  jyotatoes,  hogs,  veal 
calves,  horses  and  chickens  during  the 
past  month  are  reported  to  have  over- 
balanced increases  in  oats,  rye,  apples, 
cottonseed,  beef  cattle,  lambs,  sheep, 
eggs,  butter,  butterfat  and  wool,  and 
account  for  the  decrease  of  1  point  in 
the  farm  price  index. 

The  index  of  grain  prices  declined  8 
points  during  the  month,  due  to  lower 
l)rices  of  all  grains  except  oats,  barley, 
and  rye.  A  drop  of  4  points  in  the 
index  of  meat  animals  was  caused  by 
the  sharp  decline  in  hog  prices  and  lower 
l)rices  for  veal  calves.  An  advance  in 
the  dairy  and  i)otdtry  index  was  largely 
seasonal.  Whiie  an  advance  in  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  index  was  jirimarily 
caused  hy  a  further  advance  in  ajjple 
prices.  The  farm  price  of  beef  cattle 
has  followed  an  upward  trend  the  last 
six  months. 


^'ou  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the 
gross  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associaticm 
(luring  the  current  year  of  1927,  as  well 
a.s  the  a\cragc  weighted  price  i)ai(l  by 
our  buyers  for  market  or  B  grade  milk, 
and  tlu'  aimtunl  paid  hy  them  in  tiu- 
form  of  b(muses  for  sjx-cial  gradt  s,  such 
as  "A"  and  "A A"  milk. 

From  November  1,  192(i,  until  October 
31st,  1927  (tiie  association  fiscal  year) 
the  gross  aniount  of  milk  handled  by 
our  cooperative  buyers,  that  is  railk  sold 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  was 
713.(J7S,810  j)ounds.  This  amount  of 
milk  was  sold,  not  only  in  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  district,  but  throughout  tiie  entire 
milk  shed. 

At  the  weighted  average  price  on  a 
"B"  milk  basis  paid  to  farmers  for  all 
this  milk,  this  has  returned  our  members 
approximately  .$25,573,248.00.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $3.58  per  himdred  pounds 
at  the  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  price,  b;ised 
on  4/t/  butterfat  content. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  f(»r  the 
(ir.->t  time  that  we  have  carried  the  l>asic 
and  surjilus  clause  of  our  selling  plan  for 
the  full  period  of  twelve  months,  we 
only  sold  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent 
additional  surj)lus  milk  to  our  buyers 
than  we  did  during  tiie  corresponding 
months  in  the  previous  year. 

I'nder  this  new  arangement,  we  have 
increased  the  actual  money  return  to  our 
farmers,  by  27.9  cents  per  hundred 
l)ound.s  over  that  of  192().  In  other 
words,  our  producers  have  received  a 
total  of  .$1,991,1()3.00  more  than  they 
received  for  the  same  amount  of  milk  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  192G. 

The  amount  of  "A"  and  "A  A"  milk 
sold  in  our  markets  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1927,  averaged  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  produced 
by  our  farmers. 

The  i^remium  i)ai(l  for  these  higher 
grades  of  milk  is  not  included  in  the 
figures  given  above,  which  represent  only 
the  amount  jiaid  for  "B''  milk. 

Based  on  the  estimate  of  30  per  cent 
of  "A"  and  "A  A"  in  the  market,  on  the 
total  amoinit  of  milk  sold,  there  has  been 
))aid  an  average  premium  of  12  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  a  money  value  of 
ai)i)roxiTuately  .$85(),414.00.  'I'his  is  over 
;ind  above  the  increase  just  noted.  The 
average  price  of  all  milk  sold  including 
"A"  and  "A  A"  milk  has  been  $3.70  per 
hundred  jxtunds  for  4%  milk  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
highest  weighted  average  i)rice  paid 
for  milk  during  any  jx-riod  since  the 
World  War,  or  j)robably  even  ])rior  t«> 
that  time. 


We  l)elieve  our  selling  plan  is  a  sound 
one,  but  we  must  caution  the  farmers 
j.rdducing  milk,  not  to  increase  their 
I)r(Kluction  to  an  amount  that  will  upset 
the  balance  of  a  regidar  supply.  A 
steady  i)roduction,  month  by  month, 
will  result  in  a  steady  supply.  Over 
])ro(luction  means  increased  surplus  and 
a  smaller  average  return  for  the  amount 
of  milk  sold. 

1  he  l'luiadeii)iiia  Selling  Plan  guvciii- 
ing  the  basic  and  surplus  production  for 
192H  has  been  fully  described  in  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  during  the  past  few 
months,  so  that  I  will  not  dwell  further 
on  that  topic  at  this  time. 

November  Milk  Prices 
(Jrade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
during  November  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  i)Ounds. 

The  i)rice  of  liasic  milk  (basic  quan- 
tity average)  three  per  cent  butterfat 
content,  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations 
in  the  rA-liO  n>iie  zone,  during  November, 
is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  difTerentials  and 
freight  rate  variation  applying  at  other 
mileage  i)oints  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  in  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  iirice  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
Novend)er,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.94 
l^er  hundred  jtounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  i^rice  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.61  per 
hundred  jxiunds   or  5.4  cents  per  quart. 

November  Butter  Market 
Notwithstanding  the  unusually  large 
amount  of  butter  in  storage,  there  has 
been  a  definite  upward  trend  in  prices 
during  Novend)er.  W^hile  the  daily 
fluctuations  have  been  fractional,  the 
gross  advance  in  the  price  of  92  score 
butter.  New  York  City  for  November 
was  3i  cents. 

The  market  opened  at  48  cents  a 
l)ound  for  92  score  butter  and  slowly 
moved  iqiward,  closing  at  the  end  of 
the  month  at  5U  cents. 

The  statistical  i)Osition  of  the  butter 
market  has  been  more  or  less  unsettled, 
without  a  definitely  indicated  trend. 
Statistics  for  the  month  are  not  yet 
available,  hut  it  is  believed  that  they 
will,  when  issued,  shed  some  light  on 
the  situation. 

'Phe  average  jirice  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on 
which  the  November  surplus  jirice  was 
conq)uted,  was  .4933  cents,  as  compared 
to  .48.53  cents  for  the  month  of  October. 


Coni])ari.son  of  Work  Done  ])y  Quality 

Control  Department,  I'hiladelpliia  Inter-State 

Dairy  Council  1924,  192.5,  1926, 


Year 

1924 
1925 
192<) 
1927 


Sediment 
Tests 

16,283 

12.079 

23,475 

32,047 


Methylin 
Blue         Inspec- 


Tests 


153 


tions 
12,021 
24,932 
24.997 

23,079 


Meet- 
ings 

Ui3 
89 

101 
9'A 


Attend- 
ance 

14.321 
12,H7 

l«i,744 

18,9(i7 


Reels 
Movies 

93 

(i2 

132 

4<) 


Miles 
Traveled 

107,622 
183,450 
194,371 
199,119 


1927 

Days 

Fairs 

and  Ex. 

84 
230 
195 
168J 


Quarantine  on  Nursery  Stock  Continues  All  Year 


While  the  quarantine  on  the  movement 
of  farm  products  because  of  the  spread 
of  the  Japanese  beetle  was  removed  on 
October  1,  and  on  cut  flowers  October 
15,  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
all  nursery,  ornamental  and  greenhouse 
stock,    sand,    soil,   earth,   peat,   compost 


and  manure  continue  through  the  entire 
year. 

This  is  exjilained  by  rejiresentatives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agrl- 
cidture  in  order  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  and  no  unintentional 
violation  of  the  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lations. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN        . 

,v„.te'Ci"%';;»n,Hr"",'i.n;iK'i  Vr  icTir' N:.vJn,>,er   and    De»™b„   „,   either   :0»   er 

■''^7rr''ToX7iifaa'^"fTnter-Sh,tc    Dairy    Council    2c    per    100    pounds    (46^^   quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon, 
oi  an^^inii».^H    ^^_    T.,t„,..s,„fo   AfilV    Producor.s'    Association 
.,f  aU  milk 'boucht  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)      To   the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2c    per 

"f  '^ir'}  Tt^dlTed'ar:  To"  W ';:s"d"L^"h?  reS't^  for' improving  standards  of  Quality 

The  funds  ^"  '^f.^^^'^ Jf.f,/^,/' ^'^   in   the  Philadelphia   Milk    Shed:    for   improvement  and 

Ltab'maUr  of^mark^trS  fo/'in   e^^^  campaign   advertising  the  food  value   of  dairy 

products. 


2c   per   100   pounds    (46V^   quarts) 
100   pounds    (46Vi   quarts) 


1 

2 

n 

4 

■5 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
1') 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 

2(1 
28 
20 

30 


BASIC  PRICE 

November 

F    O.  B.  Philadelphia 

OEADE    B  MARKET   MILK 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 


Per 
100  lbs. 
$3.29 

3.0.5  3.31 

o  1  3.33 

■315  3.35 

30  3.37 

3.25  3-39 

3.3  3-41 

3.35  3.43 

:,4  3.45 

3.45  3.47 

3  5  3*9 

V.SS  3.51 

3.6  3.53 
:?  f,5  3..'>.'S 

3.7  3.57 
3.75  3.50 
:,  R  8.61 
3.8.5  3.63 

3  9  3.fi5 

3:95  :»fi7 

4  3.60 

4.05  3.71 
4.1  373 
4.15  3.7.5 
4  o  3.77 
4.25  3.70 
4.3  3.81 
4  35  3.83 
,-,  3.85 
445  3.87 
4  5  3  89 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  3.97 
4.75  3.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.03 
4  9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 
■y  4.09 

When  milk   is   not   tost.d.   the   price 
Philadelphia   is   «  cents  per  quart. 

NOVEMBER   SURPLUS    PRICES 
F.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Test  <^'l»ss  1 

per  cent.  pcr  100  lbs. 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
82 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.« 
o.  b. 


BASIC  PRICE 

November 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations   are    at   railroad   points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 
Prices     are 
station    charRcs 


Inland 
to    local 


1 
11 
21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

1S1 

101 

•'01 

211 

2-M 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

2H1 

201 


f. 


3. 

3.05 

3.01 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.S 

3.85 

3.0 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 


25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

.5 

55 

.6 

1.65 
4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
•1  85 
4.9 
4  05 


1926 

•Tilly 

Aiipust 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
•lanuary 
l^ebruary 
March 

April 

May 

•Tune 

.Tilly 

AiitriiRt 

September 

October 

November 


$2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.60 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.70 
2.81 
2  83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.03 
2.95 
2.07 
2.09 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 
3.17 
3.10 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3.27 
3.20 
3.31 
SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly    Surplus  Prices 
4%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 
Class  I 
1.96 
1.96 
2.10 
2  21 
2^37 
2.59 


pcr  nt- 
5.4 
5.45 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
6.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.85 
6.4 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 


less     freight     and     receiving 

Freisht    Rates  Price 

Miles  100  lbs.  3%  milk 

to    10   incl.  .268  $2.79 

20      "  .283  2.77 

30      "  .303 

40      "  .313 

50      "  .333 

60      "  .343 

70      "  .364 

80      "  .374 

90      "  .380 

100    "  .309 

110    "  .414 

120    "  .424 

130    "  -434 

140    "  .450 

150    "  .460 

160    "  .475 

170    "  .480 

180    "  .490 

100    "  .505 

200    "  ..^lO 

210    "  .520 

220    "  ..535 

230    "  .540 

240    "  .550 

250    "  .556 

260    "  .586 

270    "  .576 

280    "  .581 

200    "  .590 

300    "  .6f>f> 

NOVEMBER    SURPLUS   PRICES 
At   All  Receiving   Stations 
Class   T 

Per    100 
$1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.13 
2.14 
2.16 
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NOVEMBER  BUTTER  MARKET 

92   Score    Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia      New  York 


49 
49 

48V2 

49 

49 

49Vj 

49^ 

49 '^ 

50 

50 

50 '/3 

51 

61 

61 

61 

51 

51% 

SlVz 

52 

52 
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52% 
52% 

52>^ 
52% 
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48 
48 
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48 
48% 

48% 

40 

49 

40 '/i 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50% 

50% 

51 

51 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51% 


Chicago 

47% 
47% 
46% 
46% 
46% 
46% 
47% 
47% 
46% 

47% 
48% 
48% 
48% 
48% 
48% 
48% 
48% 
49y4 
49% 
49% 
49% 
49% 
40-% 
49% 
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DECEMBER  PRICES 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
The  price  paid  for  basic  milk,  during 
December,  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  price  as  quoted  for  November. 
1927  The  basic  quanfity  will  be  established 
bv  usine  the  hisher  of  the  1925  or  1926 
established  baf.ic  amounts.  Milk  shipped  m 
excess  of  the  basic  amount  will  be  paid  lor 
by  cooperating  dealers  as  surplus  milk,  based 
on  the  average  price  of  92  score,  solid  packed 
butter.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  for 
the   month. 
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2.74 

2.72 

2.71 
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2.67 

2.66 

2.64 

2.63 
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2.61 

2.60 

2.58 

2.58 

2.57 

2.55 

2.55 

2.64 

2.52 

2.52 

2.51 

2.50 

2.49 

2.48 

2.4« 

2.46 
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Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

8.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15  2.40 

4  2  2.42 

4:25  2.44 

4  3  2.46 

4.35  2.48 

44  2.50 

4:45  2.. 52 

4.5  2.54 
4.55  2.56 

4.6  2.58 
4.65  2.60 
4  7  2.62 
4.75  2.64 
4  8  2.66 
4.85  2.68 

4  0  2.70 
4.05  2.72 

5  2  74 
MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET   MILK 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.        station    50   mile 
quart  Phila.      zone  per  cwt 


New  Inter-State  Local 

Formed  at  Delmar,  Del. 

A  new  local  hranch  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producer-s'  Association  was  formed 
at  Delmar,  Del.,  on  November  14th,  1927, 
when  about  forty  members  met,  formed 
an  organization  and  selected  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

President— F.   M.   Wright 
Vice  President— C.  C.  Jones 
Sec'y  and  Treas.— W.  Larry  Phillips 
A    delegate    was    .selected    to   attend    the 
Annu;d  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber   28th.    and    29th,    1927.      Addresses 
were   made   by   M.   O.   Vaughn,   County 
Agent,   Sussex   Co.,   Del.;    Clayton   Rey- 
nolds, Fieldman  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Ass'n    and    F.    M.    Twining, 
Director  of  Field  and  Test  Dept.  of  said 
Association.     The  meeting  was  called  to 
order   l»y   the   President   of  the    Delmar 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    who    told    the 
purpose   of  the  meeting,  and   urged   the 
producers  present  to  become  Inter-State 
members. 


Class  IT 


2.37 
2.43 
2.86 
2.43 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.84 


1.97 
2.02 
1.96 
2.02 
1.72 
1.67 


1926 
.Tannary  1-15 
.Tanuary    16-31 
February 
March 
April 
May 
.Tune 
.July 
-August 

.September    1  15 
September  16-30 
October 
November 
December 
1027 
.Tanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
.!uly 
A  u  (just 
September 
October 
November 


6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

5.8 

5.8 

6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.* 

7.1 

7.1 
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2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.18 
2.18 
2.87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department 
Inter-State  ISIilk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  mend)ership  work,  for  the 
month  of  October,  1927. 

No.  Tests  Made    

No.   Plants  Investigated, 
No.   Membership  Calls 
No.  New  Members 

Signed   l^^ 

No.  Cows  Signed   626 

No.  Transfers   Made    10 

No.   Meetings   Attended..     22 
No.    Attending   Meetings.  633 


.6685 
.  98 
.  249 


Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cow 
Completes  Official  Record 

Fontaine's  Cornelia,  a  purebred  Jersey 
cow,  in  the  herd  at  Cedar  Run  Farm, 
PhotnixvlUe,     Pa.,     has     completed     an 
official    production    test.     Cornelia    was 
started  on  this  test  when  she  was  9  years 
and  6  months  of  age  and  in  the  follow- 
ing 365  days  she  yielded  512.65  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  10,155  lbs.  of  milk.    With 
this    record    Cornelia    qualified    for    the 
Register  of  Merit  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club.    Her  sire  is  "You'll  Do's 
Fontaine"  and  her  dam  is  Congress. 


Cooperative  Buying  Pays 

Sixty-six      Massacliusctts      herds 
will    be    placed    on    tlie     National 
Dairy    Association's    roll    of    honor 
this  year  as  these  66  herds  during 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1927,  have 
succeeded  in  averaging  per  cow  in 
their    respective    cow    test    associa- 
tions for  a  full  12  months  300  lbs. 
butterfat    or    more.      Oi    these    G6 
herds,    37    received    Eastern    States 
rations   and  the  owners  of  31   have 
contracted  with  their  Exchange  for 
dairy    feed    for    the    present    year. 
The      Exchange      records      indicate 
that    70%    of   the    feed    and    grain 
tonnage    used    by    its    members    is 
ordered   on    contract.      The   records 
indicate   that   SV/c    of   the    Eastern 
States  members  on  this  roll  of  honor 
from     Massachusetts     are     securing 
their    grain    requirements    on    con- 
tract. 

The      4      leading     Massachusetts 
herds   were   all   fed   Ea.stern   States 
grain   and   all  4  herd   owners  have 
contracted    for    their    1927    supply. 
The    leading   herd,    17    pure   blood 
Guernseys,  l)elonging   to   Unkamet 
Farm,    Pittsfield,    Mass.,    produced 
an  average  of  443  lbs.  fat  per  cow. 
Thomas    Dyer's     13    Jer.se  j-s    from 
Springfield,    Mass.,    were     a    close 
second   with   439  lbs.   fat   per   cow. 
Of   the    10    herds    which    averaged 
400    lbs.    fat    or    more,    five    were 
Eastern  States  fed. 

Where  records  are  kept,  Eastern 
States  Open  Formula  Feeds  prove 
their  worth- 
Massachusetts,    New    Harapsliire, 
and    Vermont    are    the    only    states 
in  New  England  in  which  cow  test 
records  are  available  for  this  year's 
National    Dairy    Association's    roll 
of    honor.       In     Massachusetts     66 
herds  qualified  and  37  were  Eastern 
States   fed.     In   New   Hampshire   8 
herds  qualified  and  7  were  Eastern 
States   fed.      In   Vermont   98   herds 
qualified     and     57     were     Eastern 
States    fed.      In    Massachusetts    the 
4    top    herds    were    Ea.stern    States 
fed;   in  New  Hampshire  the  7  top 
herds  were  Eastern  States  fed ;  and 
in   Vermont  the   3  top  herds   were 

Eastern  States  fed. 

With     dairymen     the     purchasing     of 
grain    is   a   means   to   .-n   end.     The  end 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  net  profit  pos- 
sible from  the  dairy  enterprise  with  due 
regard   for  the  cost  of   making   milk,  ()f 
growing   young   stock   and  of   maintain- 
ing    the    general     health     of    the     herd. 
Cow     test     association     members     have 
records       which       give       them       more 
accurate        information        than        other 
dairvmen.     It     is     significant     that     so 
large    a    portion    of    the    leading    cow- 
test       association       members       in       the 
older   sections   of   Eastern    States   terri- 
tory are  standardizing  on  Eastern  States 
feeds.     It    indicates    that    their    records 
have    convinced    them    of    the    value    of 
the    selective   buying    service    their    Ex- 
change is  performing  for  them. 

For  information  on  the  Eastern 
States  feed  service  for  horses  and 
poultry  as  well  as  dairy  cattle,  the 
service  which  should  not  be  confused 
with  car  door  service  offered  by  manu- 
facturers through  dealers  or  groups  of 

farmers,  write  the  office. 

Eastern  S^^^^^  pinncps  Exchange 

J  non-stock,  non-pro^l  oronnizofion, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serues 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


R.  W.   Balderston,  Secretary 


The  riiiluilrlphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  during  19*27  Urn*  continued  its 
work  toward  increasing  the  consumption 
of  milk  ill  tlie  riiiladelpliia  Milk  Slu-d, 
and  in  coo;>eratin}?  with  tlic  milk  i)rodu- 
cers  and  distrii)iitors  toward  imi^roving 
the  ligli  quality  of  the  uiilk  supply. 
The  Dairy  Council  has  oi>erated,  as  in 
tie  past,  tiiroujfh  four  tlci'artmcnts;  the 
iSutrilJon,  ^^iiaiiiy  c»»iiti«»»,  »»v.".v.. 
Dramatic,  and  Pul)licity. 

Two  oiitstiindintf  aciiicvcnK'nts  mark 
tl-.e  pr(»grcss  in  placing  tlie  Dairy  Coun- 
cil message  before  the  public. 

(1)  An  unj>rcccdcnt(d  demand  for  its 
health  material.  Staff  schedules  have 
had  tu  he  arranged  twelve  months  in 
advance.  When  announceu»ent  was 
made  in  June  that  fall  rejerrations  for 
program*  could  l>e  neoured  at  that  time, 
fifty  iK-r  cent  of  the  grade  schools  in 
Philatlelphia  replied  with  requests  for 
dates,  many  of  which  were  for  the  spring 
of  192fl.  It  has  been  necessary  to  sche- 
dule  the   ni(»re   recent   ones   in   order   of 

receipt. 

(2)  The    growing    confidence    in    the 
Dairy    Council's   pntgram   of   dissendnat- 
ing   information    |>ertainlng   to   the  fomi 
value  of  dairy  product*  has  made  possi- 
ble the   utlliiation   ol   a   unique   method 
of  group  instruction   in   the   use  of  this 
organitation's      health      material.        The 
close  cooi>eration   with   sciiools  and  wel- 
fare leaders  and  teachers  facilitates  the 
direct    reaching   of  a    larger   number   of 
individuals     than     would     be    otherwise 
lK>ssible.    Examples  of  tins  new  phase  of 
Mork    was    shown    in     a    conference    of 
Home   Economics  Extension   workers   of 
Pennsylvania,     Maryland,     New     Jersey 
and   Delaware,  and  in   a   meeting  of  the 
nurses  conducting  the   Nutrition  Classes 
of  the   Philadelphia   Public   Schojls  held 
at  the  Dairy  Council  headquarters. 

Quality  Control   Department 

The  work  of  tlie  Quality  Control  De- 
partment   might   be  classified   under   the 
following   headings:    (1)    Rootin*   Work 
of  dairy  barn  inspections,  ndlk  plant  in- 
si)ections,    and     sediment    testing.       (2) 
Educational    Work,    including    meetings 
of    nulk    pnulucers    for   the    purpose    of 
improving  the  quality  of  milk  or  reduc- 
ing   the   cost    of   prmluction    througli    a 
better     understanding    of     breeding     for 
jiniduction.  projKT  feeding  and  economic 
factors  of  dairy  farm   management.     (3) 
Sales      Promotion      to      the      consiimer 
through   explanations   of  the   safeguards 
.surrounding    the     milk    supidy     in     tlie 
Philadelphia  territory.     (4.)  Special  A^i- 
vities,     including     Milk     Shorn  s.     Dairy 
Schools,     exhibits,     etc.       (5)     Personal 
Work,       including       y>ersonal       services 
rendered  t«)  individual  dairy nu-n  or  indi- 
vidual dealers  in  various  i)bases  of  milk 
i  nii>rovemcnt  problems. 

The  routine  of  dairy  barn  inspections, 
milk  jdant  inspections,  and  sfdiment 
testing  compares  favorably  with  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  accompliRh- 
rd  in  jirevious  years. 

The  educati  mal    field   of   the    Quality 
Ct  ntrol      Departir.ent      has      been       of 
en'.-.anred    value    during    the    pa.st    year. 
Ninety-three    meetings    were    held    with 
pnducers.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
mens  luncheon  clubs.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  interested  organiy.atiims 
which  have  emphasized  the  work  which 
is  beitiK  done  to  improve  the  milk  supply 
in    this   territory.     Thnnigh    such    meet- 
ings a  greater  confidence  in  the  product 
offrrcd  for  sale  las  been  instilled  in  the 
mind  of  the  consumer. 
A    new   educational  play,   •'Judge   for 


Yourself,  stressing  the  Importance  of 
proi>er  equipment  on  the  farm  and  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  high  quality  of 
milk,  was  prepared  and  i)rcscntcd  at 
lifty-two  meetings  throughout  llie  terri- 
tory by  fieldmen  of  the  Quality  Contrcd 
Department. 

Three  Dairy  Schools  have  been  organ- 
ized and  conducted  by  this  department 
^..fJno-  ihf  fi<;cHl  vear.  One  was  a  three- 
day  school  and  the  others  were  two-day 
schools. 

Assistance  has  been  rendered  to  county 
agents  in  various  counties  in  foruunjr 
Cow  Testing  Associations  aiul  in  c;)oi)cr- 
ation  with  the  field  force  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 

Numerous  exhibits  have  been  made  at 

various  points   throughout  the   I'hiladcl- 

phla  Milk  Shed.     Milk  Sh()v^s  have  been 

actively   promote<l,   and    were   conducted 

at    the    Bucks,    Montgomery,    lilair    and 

Chester    County    Farm    Products    Shows 

and   at   the   State    Farm    Products   Show 

at  Harrisburg.     At  least  one-half  of  the 

milk   exhibited   at   some   of  these   .shows 

was    .secured    through    the    direct    efforts 

of  the   fieldmen   of  the   Quality   Control 

Department. 

One  member  of  the  Departnu-nt  was 
assigned  to  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  a  montii  for 
the  important  work  of  tcaciiing  nulk 
judging  in  tlie  vocational  schools  througli 
that  state. 

IVrscmal  service  has  been  rendered  to 
numenius      dairynu'U      tiirough  )ut      the 
dihtrict    in    remodeling    barns,   prejiaring 
plans      for      milk      house      construction, 
problems   of   barn   vcn4ilation,  assistance 
In  selecting  dairy  animals,  in  i>!irchasing 
dairy      cattle      to      replace      tlu'.se      lost 
through  the  tulierculin  test,  appraisal  of 
animals   reacting  to  the   tuberculin   test, 
a.ssistance     in     ropy     milk     troubles     on 
farm.s,  instruction   and  demonstration   in 
preparing    animals    for    exhibition    i)ur- 
poses,  making  uj)  proper  group  .selections 
for   fairs,   dairy    shows,  etc.,   as    well    as 
services   rendere<l    milk  dealers    in   locat- 
ing causes  of  comi)laints  on  the  part  «»f 
the  consumers  relative  tr»  their  jiroduct, 
etc. 

Statistics  for  the  Year 

Inspections    2.'},079 

Sediment    tests    .-12,017 

Meetings   held    93 

Reels — movies    -^^ 

A  ttendance    lS.f)G7 

Miles   travelled    l!>i»,119 

Man   days  fairs  exhiiiits    158i 

Temporary  permits  to  date   .   2i,149 

Permanent  permits    10.253 

Nutrition   ind  Dramatic   Departments 

More  than  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  jwople  have  been  reached 
by  the  Nutrition  and  Health  Dramatic 
Departments  during  1927.  This  is 
ninety-four  thousand  more  than  for  the 
same  periml  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  forms  of  contacts  of  the 
Nutrition  Department  have  been,  inter- 
views, stories,  lectures,  meetings,  exhibits, 
supper  clubs  and  food  demonstrations. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
scojic  for  adult  education.  The  rejjort 
of  one  member  of  the  Nutriticm  Depart- 
ment alone  comi)rised  work  in  forty-five 
adult  clubs  including  the  following: 
Parent-Teachers  Associations,  Mother's 
Clubs,  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Kiwanis,  Civilians,  Rotarians,  Nurses 
Classes  of  Philadelphia  Ocneral  Ilosjiital, 
Dietitians  Club,  State  (Iranjres,  Odd 
Fellows,  Temple  Dental  Sclu^ol,  aiul  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Both     departments     have     developed 


much  new  material.  A  nund)er  of  plays 
for  adults  and  children  have  been  so 
;)iranged  that  they  may  be  given  with- 
out special  supervision. 

"Old  King  Cole's  Birthday",  a  Dairy 
Council  dramatic  skit  received  its  initial 
presentation  in  May  by  nine  hundred 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Departnu-nts  of  the  Philadelphia 
VuhWc  Schools.  Six  hundred  cliildren  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  ol  Day 
Nurseries  particijjaled  in  "The  Happy 
Interlude",  a  dranuitic  skit  of  a  sinular 

nature. 

A  series  of  four  illustrated  talks  are 
being  oficrcd  to  womens  clul)s  on  the 
subjects  of;  the  health  contribution  of 
the  dairy  cow  to  the  human  race;  mea- 
sures for  underweights  and  overweights; 
the  effect  of  diet  on  complexion,  dis- 
josilion  and  personality;  and  features  of 
illclaiy  habits  of  people  of  other  lands. 

New  health  stories  have  been  pre- 
pared; in  several  instances  in  direct  co- 
operation with  the  health  and  nature 
study  deimrtments  of  schools  to  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  teaching  curriculum. 
"What  the  Bird's  lold"  is  illustrated 
with  enlarged  and  colored  bird  photo- 
graphs with  accompanying  bird-call 
victrola  records.  "Dirk  and  Mina  of 
Holland",  an  illustrated  story  of  the 
health  hal)its  of  Dutch  children,  is  being 
used  by  the  story  tellers  in  costume. 

Local  cooperation  with  4-H  rural  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  begun  this  year,  pronuses 
to  open  into  a  large  field.  The  Dairy 
Council  was  represented  at  a  number  of 
such  state  and  county  encaujpments  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 

The  HI  Clubs  in  addition  to  the 
health  projects  on  their  program,  include 
boys'  nulk-judging  contests  with  food 
denuinstrating  and  butter  making  for 
tlie  girl.s. 

Cooi)erati(m  with  the  Nutrition 
Classes  of  the  public  schools  has  con- 
tinued, while  a  large  nundier  of  parochial 
schools  throughout  the  territory  are  now 
requesting  regular  Dairy  Council  pro- 
grams. 

"The  Masque  of  Beauty  Through  the 
Ages",  the  largest  dramatic  enterprise 
yet  undertaken  by  the  Dairy  Council, 
which  was  originally  i)resented  by  the 
Harding  Jimior  High  School,  Philadel- 
)>liia,  was  used  as  a  project  by  all  of 
the  Altoona,  I'er.nsylvania  public  .schools. 
It  was  also  given  by  the  Thomas  School 
in  Philadelphia. 


Attendance 

Adults    11.740 

Children  399,627 


Total     *11.267 

Publicity  Department 
A  new  film,  "What  Makes  It  Go",  has 
been   screened   for   schools   and   theatres 
showing  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet. 
The   "Health  Talks"  prepared  by  the 


I.  .  — 1. 


«tro,.tfk 


Nutriiii>n 

carried  weekly  last  year  by  twelve  news- 
papers are  now  receiving  fairly  wide  dis- 
tribution through  our  territory  by 
twenty-five  daily  or  weekly  papers. 

A  number  of  milk-drinking  feature 
stories,  prepared  after  interviews  with 
nationally  known  persons,  have  been 
relea.sed  to  175  newspapers. 

A  series  of  six  health  cartoons  have 
been  prepared  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  publications.  These  will  appear 
during  the  present  school  year  in 
approximately  ninety-six  issues  of  these 
l)ublications.  Another  set  of  cartoons 
for  trade  tnagazines  and  papers  has  been 
developed  and  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 

Statistics  for  the  Year 
Movies  in  use  (non-theatrical)..  16 

Times  Shown   6^2 

X — Attendance    328,909 

Movies  in  use  (theatrical) 8 

Times    Shown    ^^ 

XX— Attendance    2,000,000 

Pieces   Literature   distributed...    978,805 
Mechanical  devices  (days  shown)        1,507 


Statistics  for  the  Year 
Nutrition 

Interviews   2,735 

Stories    3,653 

1  ,ectures  361 

Movies    65 

Meetings    30 

Exhibits   12 

Supjier  Clubs   27 

Food  Demonstrations    138 


7,021 


Attendance 

Adults    *1.589 

Children  413,607 


Total     458.196 

Health  Dramatics 


Plays 


469 

Rehearsals    661 

Talks   756 

Contacts    ....• 1*8 

Castings    ^2 

2,116 


Note— 
x_Report  of  Dairy  Council  representa- 
tives. 
XX— Report  of  McCurdy  Films  Corpora- 
tion. 

Enlarged  Program 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  is  in  a  better  position  now  than 
ever  before  to  further  its  work,  which 
has  increased  both  in  volume  and  in 
.scoi>e  during  1926-27.  Closer  co-opera- 
tion has  become  possible  with  the  vari- 
ous health  agencies,  schools  and  with 
the  industry  itself. 

While  the  profp-am  for  1928  will  not  be 
approved  until  the  Board  of  Directors' 
meets  early  in  December,  the  following 
l)rojects  and  changes  in  policy  have 
already  lieen  suggested  or  are  under  way. 

1.  The  Council  is  cooperating  closely 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  matter  of  assisting  in  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  school  children. 
The  Council  has  set  aside  a  representa- 
tive to  have  direct  care  of  this  matter. 

2.  As  a  step  toward  closer  cooperation 
with  (.ur  contributors,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings is  now  being  held  with  the  milk 
drivers  of  the  larger  contributors  of  ^^ 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  At  these 
meetings  a  varied  program,  educational 
and  entertaining  in  character,  is  pre- 
sented. An  educational  playlette,  "rU 
Tell  the  World"  is  a  feature  of  these 
meetings. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  the  Dairy 
Council  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  first  class  corporation,  not  for  profit, 
is  now  under  way  and  the  application 
for  a  chaiter  is  going  through  the  courts 
at  the  present  time.  Formal  organisa- 
tion will  be  affected  under  the  new  plan 
as  soon  as  the  charter  has  been  obtained. 
This  change  was  felt  necessary  by  reason 
«)f  the  enlarged  and  widely  varying  char- 
acter of  the  work  at  present  carried  on 
by  the  Council. 

Note: — The  Books  of  the  organization 
have  been  audited  by  McOee  Fleisher  * 
Company  and  are  available  for  inspection  •* 
the  officeg  of  the  Dairy  Council. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N,  Inc. 


(Continued   from   page    1) 


Cohee,  Mrs.  llobert  F.  Briuton  and  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Twining.  Luncheon  and  enter- 
tainment was  furnished  by  the  Dairy 
Council.  (Detailed  report  of  this  session 
will  be  found  on  page  12  of  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'   Review.) 

Monday  Afternoon  Session 
The  annual  report  of  the  president,  H. 
D.  AUebach,  was  presented  as  the  first 
address  at  this  session.  Mr.  Aiiebach 
reviewed  the  general  program  and 
developments  of  the  year's  work  anil 
also  presented  prt)bable  future  ],rograms. 
(This  address  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

J.  W.  Jones,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  FiConomics,  dis- 
cussed "The  Mend)er  and  His  Associa- 
tion." (This  address  is  i)rinted  in  full 
in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

Hon.  11.  G.  Bressler,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
niade  an  interesting  address  on  the 
"Importance  of  the  Understanding 
Between  City  and  County  in  Agricul- 
tural Affairs'*.  "Greater  knowledge," 
he  said,  "between  producer  and  consumer 
is  of  vital  importance  and  he  believed 
that  the  cooperative  organization,  such 
as  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, were  among  the  best  agencies 
to  promote  this  understanding." 

At  this  session  R.  W.  Balderston  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
during  the  past  year.  (This  report  is 
printed  in  full  in  the  "Milk  Producers' 
Review.") 


Election  of  Officers 
The  organization  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intcr-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held  on 
Monday  afternoon,  when  plans  and  pro- 
grams  for   the    future    were   informally 

discussed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President— H.  D.  Aiiebach 
Vice  President— Frederick  Shangle 
Treasurer— Robert  F.  Brinton 
Secretary— R.   W.   Balderston 
Executive  Committee: 

H.  D.  Aiiebach,  Chairman 

Frederick  Shangle 

A.  B,  Waddington 

E.  Nelson  James 

p.  P.  Willits 

Robert  F.  Brinton 

E.  H.  Donovan 

The  Annual  Banquet 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members, 
delegates  and  guests  participated  in  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  which  was  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Mon- 
day, November  28th. 

Robert   F.   Brinton,   Treasurer   of   the 
Association,  served  as  toastmaster. 

Following  the  banquet,  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  "Cooperating  With 
Ourselves";  A.  M.  Woodward,  Castanea 
Dairy  Company,  "Cooperating  With  the 
Cooi)eratives";  Hon  George  A.  Welsh, 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  "Co- 
operating With  Our  Schools";  and  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Hetzell,  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  "Cooperating  With 
Our  Colleges." 

Arthur  D.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Pid)licity  Council,  London, 
England,  and  Secretary  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Council,  to  be  held  in  London  in 
1928,  made  a  hrief  address  a.s  did  also 


Francis    K.    Taylor,    Esq.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

The  entertainment  program  arranged 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  included  i)resentation  of  The 
Rules  of  Healtli,  in  tableaux,  as  pre- 
sented by  students  of  the  Harding 
Jimior  High  School,  Philadelphia.  These 
portrayed:  milk,  water  and  cleanliness, 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  fruit,  vegetables, 
teeth  and  sleep. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  latest  Dairy 
{^)uncil  productions,  entitled  "I'll  Tell 
the  World",  a  milk  salesmanship  play 
was  presented.  "The  Dairy  Maids"  also 
presented  their  Sixth  Annual  Review 
with  songs  and  dances. 

Tuesdays  Session 

The  session  opened  with  visits  to  the 
various  milk  and  ice  cream  plants  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Camden,  N.  J., 
as  well  as  a  visit  to  the  Philadelphia 
Potato  Market.  The  dairy  plants  visited 
included  those  of  the  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.,  Abbott  Alderney 
Dairies,  Inc.,  Harbison's  Dairies  and  the 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co. 

The  regular  business  and  educational 
meeting  began  at  10.30  o'clock  and  in- 
cluded addresses  by  T.  E.  Woodward, 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Dairying  Experiment  Farm, 
Beltsville,  Md.  Many  important  facts 
relative  to  the  breeding,  development 
and  care  of  dairy  cattle  were  ably  pre- 
sented in  this  address  which  will  he 
printed    in    full    in    the    Milk    Producers 

Review. 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Econonncs,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  outlined  the 
functions  of  that  department,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  its  work  in  the  dairy 

field. 

Dr.  Theodore  Appel,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
emphasized  the  growing  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  consuming  public  of  the 
efforts  which  the  dairy  industry  is  put- 
ting forth  to  improve  the  sanitary  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  milk.  On 
behalf  of  the  medical  profession,  he 
express.'d  the  feeling  that  in  the  future 
even  greater  cooperation  should  be 
attained  in  the  matter  of  safe  milk. 


New  Jersey 

Farm  Products  Show 

As  the  time  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Show  approaches,  keen  interest 
is  being  shown  by  intended  exhibitors. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Armory 
Building,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  10th 
to  13th  inclu.sive. 

With  the  prospects  of  a  much  larger 
general  exhibit,  which  includes  a  num- 
ber of  new  features  this  year,  a  very 
large  attendance   is  anticipated. 

The  organized  agricultural  associations 
of  New  Jersey  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  during  the  show  week  and 
some  very  Interesting  programs  have 
been  been  prepared. 


House  Farm  Machinery 

1)„  you  put  away  the  farm  machinery 
when  you  have  finished  using  it?  A 
good  tool  shed  pays  for  Itself  in  a  short 
time  if  used.  In  every  community  an 
economic  tragedy  is  being  enacted  in 
many  farmyards.  Machinery  stands 
helplessly  exposed  to  the  elen.enls  when 
a  few  minutes  of  time  wotdd  see  it  under 
cover. 


H 


ear 


Ye! 


As  the  street  crier  of  days  gone  by  announced   something  of  im- 
ff.  portance  we  wish  to  announce  something  of 

^^'         vital  Importance  and  Interest  to 

ALL  FARMERS 

jj*^  fiL^'Vi  A  new  farm  iracior  Is  on  Ine  rnarKct 
tnZ—^       tractor    that    Is    an    answer    to   a    farmer's 
prayer.     It   can   do  every  job    that    the   or- 


m  ih>.«M  the  thu't  iwtninc  radim* 
t.Hhe»tM>  I  ARM  ALL 


dinary    tractor    does — plowing,    tUhng, 
mowing,  belt-work,  power  take-off  work 
and    besides    cultivate    and    plant   row     |'l 
crops.     It  Is  the  one  all-purpose  tractor.       *:^^ 
It  Is  the  feature  of  power  farming  today. 
It  Is  the  tractor  that  makes  the  "Horseless  Farm"  a  reality.     It  Is 
the  International  Harvester  Company's 

FARMALL  TRACTOR 

See  your  nearest  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


International  Harvester  Co. 


Philadelphia 


of  America 

Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


GIBRALTAR 
WASH 
TANKS 

The  up-to-tlie-minute  dairyman  does  not  save  money 
by  buying  cheap,  low-grade  cows  and  bulls— he  is  con- 
vinced that  by  getting  only  the  best  he  is  practicmg  real 
economy.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  equipment, 
he  often  forgets  that  principle  and  thinks  he  is  savmg 
money  by  purchasing  poor-grade,  inexpensive  material. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  metal  wash  tanks.  A 
good  metal  tank  can  not  be  built  cheaply.  You  are  only 
fooling  yourself  when  you  think  you  are  buying  a  good 
tank  at  a  cheap  price,  and  surely  an  article  that  is  in  such 
constant  use  as  a  wash  tank  should  be  tlie  best  obtainable 
—which  is  the  GIIUIAI.TAR. 

BUY  THE  BEST  —  and  SAVE  MONEY 

W.  HOWLETT  CO.,  Inc. 

Central  City  Office  1529  Land  Title  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  Rittenhouse  7232  


When  Writing  Advertisers  Mention  the  Review 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVmBER  28th  and  29th,  1927 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT— II   D.  Allebach 


(roniiiiued  from  p.ifce  3) 
flu'  adilt'd  fffffi  (tf  frrratly  increasing  the 
voiiiiiu-  of  niilli  coinini;  on  to  tlie  market 
in  .\i)rii.  May,  and  J-jne.  As  a  conse- 
ijuenre  there  resulted  a  considerable 
acciiinidation  of  siir]>lus  milk  supplies 
(lurinj;  M.iy  and  June  i;nd  these  accumu- 
lations have  persisted  until  the  present 
Hnu-. 

Notwithstanding  this,  your  association 
was  able  to  arrange  on  December  18, 
lf)'J(;    for    a    slight    modification    of    the 

m-Ilintr  pljin  whu'h  hnc  lipj-n  r»f  great 
.uhaiitage  to  nuiny  of  our  farniers.  By 
it  each  producer  was  accredited  on  Janu- 
ary first,  1927,  with  the  higher  of  his 
two  fall  averages,  whether  made  in  1925 
or  l«»2(i. 

Marketing  Plans  for  J928 

Aftt-r  carefully  considering  all  the 
fa<*tors  in  the  market  situation,  and  the 
developments  following  the  changes  in 
the  plan  last  year,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
t«)rs  ai)j)roved  a  modification  of  the 
selling  j)lan  tiiat  was  presented  to  and 
accepted  by  the  buyers  on  June  22,  1927. 
Tiiis  revised  plan  xras  announced  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review  for  July,  192T. 
It  has  been  fully  explained  in  subsequent 
issues  and  its  effect  in  specific  instances 
was  elaborated  upon  in  the  November 
issue.  It  therefore  appears  unnecessary 
to  explain  the  revised  plan  in  detail  in 
this  annual  address.  In  brief,  it  makes 
no  radical  change  in  paying  shippers 
who  produce  a  regular  amount  of  milk 
each  month. 

Provision  is  made  to  pay  for,  at 
surplus  i>rices,  all  milk  produced  in 
October,  November  and  December,  1927 
in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  used  dur- 
ing the  year.  During  1928  the  establish- 
ed quantity  of  all  producers  will  be 
calculated  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
1927  basic  quantity,  and  the  average  pro- 
duction in  October,  November  and 
December,  1927.  The  purpose  of  this 
l)rovision  is  two-fold:  First,  to  aid  the 
producer  who,  through  hard  luck,  pro- 
duces substantially  less  milk  during  the 
basic  months  of  1927  than  he  did  in 
192.5  and  1920;  and,  second,  to  enable  the 
market  to  absorb  gradually  the  increased 
sales  of  those  producers  who  are  sharply 
increasing  their  production  this  fall  over 
either  of  the  previous  fall  periods. 

Producers  who  are  going  through  the 
experience  of  testing  their  herds  for 
tuberculosis  need  some  special  arrange- 
ment for  establishing  basic  quantities. 
Shippers  who,  since  January  1,  1927, 
have  had  their  cattle  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis for  the  first  time,  may,  on  formal 
ap])lication  to  the  Association,  elect 
whether  they  prefer  to  have  their  basic 
average  established  by  the  method  which 
api)lies  in  general,  or  continue  to  have 
used  the  basic  quantity  by  which  they 
now  are  paid.  The  method  of  establish- 
ing basic  quantities  for  new  producers 
has  been  worked  out  with  great  care  so 
as  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 


Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  held  its 
usual  bi-monthly  meetings  during  the 
year.  Two  of  these  meetings  were  held 
in  the  field,  one  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
and  one  in  Sussex  County,  Del.  These 
field  meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of 
further  familiarizing  our  directors  with 
actual  production  conditions  in  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  "Inter- 
State"  territory. 

The   Board   is   directly   responsible   to 

the  Association's  affairs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  policies.  Consideration  of  all 
qut  stions  of  importance  is  taken  up  after 
careful  investigation  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  interest  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  is  remarkably  well 
sustained.  The  average  attendance  of 
all  meetings  this  year  has  been  9G.5  per 
cent.  Our  Board  of  Directors  actually 
directs  the  Association's  affairs,  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Board  are 
individually  giving  the  business  of  the 
Association  careful  and  detailed  atten- 
tion. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  our  281  local 
units  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  has  not  been, 
for  the  most  part  as  pronounced  as  we 
might  desire.  An  entirely  satisfactory 
market  situation  may  be  one  reason  for 
this.  Lack  of  local  problems  needing 
urgent  attention  may  be  another.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  been  lack  of  adequate 
local  leadership.  We  need  live  locals 
and  active  leaders  in  every  community. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  this  connection 
that  a  proper  method  of  financing  local 
units  should  be  established.  Several 
plans  have  been  presented  and  are 
receiving  careful  consideration  by  the 
Board  for  the  solution  of  this  general 
problem. 

Field  and  Test  Department 

The  field  and  test  department  is  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
organization.  It  has  given  to  our  mem- 
bers the  best  service  that  any  depart- 
ment can  give.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
service  and  is  very  generally  appreciated 
by  the  membership.  During  the  past 
year,  Frank  M.  Twining,  as  Department 
Director,  together  with  8  men  in  the 
field,  have  visited  144  plants,  have  made 
86,273  butterfat  tests  of  members'  milk, 
and  have  added  1,1  It  farmers  to  the 
membership  rolls,  and  adjusted  247 
transfers. 

Organization 

During  the  past  year  we  have  secured 
1,207  new  members,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  our  fieldmen  and  others,  who 
are  cooperating  with  the  Association. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  our  activi- 
ties, we  have  issued  24,932  stock  certi- 
ficates. This  does  not  mean  that  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  that  many  active 
members.  In  order  to  maintain  our 
active  membership  we  will  have  to  con- 


Lancaster  County  Grower 

Amos  Eberly,  Lancaster  county 
farmer,  to  date  is  the  1927  champion 
potato  grower.  His  yield  of  651.4 
l)ushels  on  a  measured  acre  is  the  largest 
rei)orted  so  far  this  year  to  E.  L.  Nixon, 
l)otato  disease  si)ecialist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Keystone  400  Bushel  Potato 
Club. 

Kberiy  plowed  under  alfafa  sod  shal- 
lowiy  last  fall  and  plowed  it  deeply  this 
spring.  He  planted  30J  bushels  of  Seed 
May  4,  sjjacing  his  potatoes  29  to  9 J 
inches.  The  field  received  eight  tons  of 
manure  broadcast  and  an  application  of 


1927  Potato  Champion 

1200  pounds  of  3-12-6  fertilizer  in  the 
row.  The  potatoes  were  cultivated  4 
times,  weeded  6  times,  and  sprayed  12 
times. 

There  are  116  members  of  the  400 
Bushel  Club  reported  to  date,  which 
breaks  last  year's  record  of  97.  Lehigh 
county  leads  with  16  of  the  big  crop 
growers.  Ray  Briggs,  of  Luzerne 
county,  made  a  desperate  effort  this  year 
to  prolong  his  championship  to  n  4-year 
standing.  In  1924  he  grew  6.'J7.6  bushels; 
in  1926,  his  yield  was  671.4,  and  last  year 
he  established  a  state  record  of  688 
bushels. 


tinuc  a«l(ling  an  a(lf(|u;it«'  iuiml>cr  of  new 
iMemi)ers  to  our  list  each  year. 

The   Mrlk   Producers'   'T^cvlew" 

Kor  nearly  cifiht  years,  tlu-  Milk  Pr(»- 
(iucers"  H<-view  lias  licni  liiinniiitr  to  yi>u 
ea<"li  niontli  a  general  review  of  tlu*  mili< 
market,  a  detailed  stateiuent  of  milk 
])riees,  and  valuable  infornntion  in 
refenMiee  to  tlie  program  and  ])olieies  of 
tiie  organization. 

We  feel  that  the  Review  has  al.io  filled 
a  dediiite  i)uri)(ise  in  jiiiltlisiiing  montldy, 
interesting  articles  jicrtaining  to  the 
industry.  Tlie  Milk  Producers'  Review 
is  largely  financed  through  its  advertis- 
ing space,  and,  we  lielieve  that  whenever 
possible  these  advertisements  .siiould  be 
considered  by  our  members,  shoidd  they 
be  in  the  market  for  the  diameter  and 
cla.ss  of  goods  advertised.  During  the 
past  year  the  Review  has  had  an  aver- 
age monthly  circulation  of  22.1.'50.  A.  A. 
Miller,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  since  its  first  publica- 
tion, continues  as  editor  and  business 
manager,  while  Frederick  Shnnple  has, 
during  the  past  year,  acted  as  advertis- 
ing manager. 

Statistical  "Work 

We  have  hmg  felt  the  need  of  more 
adequate  statistics  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  milk  in  our  markets  and 
other  information  of  a  like  nature. 

During  the  year  we  have  established 
such  a  department  under  the  direction 
of  J.  O.  Eastlack. 

This  department  is  now  engaged  in 
solving  the  problem  of  compiling  and 
revising  our  records  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  approved  recr)rding  and 
filing  systems  Very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  work,  which 
however,  with  our  large  membership, 
cannot  be  completed  for  some  months. 
This  new  system,  will,  among  other 
things,  enable  us  to  have  a  recird  of 
each  producer,  and  will  furnish  a  simple 
method  of  checking  market  trends 

Dairy  Council 

A  full  report  of  our  cooperating  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  will  be  given 
by  its  Secretary,  Robt.  W.  Balderston. 
This  Council  was  started  in  1921  under 
our  auspices,  and  is  very  closely  affiliated 
— seven  members  of  its  board  being 
members  of  this  Association.  The 
Council's  activities  have  been  valuable 
in  developing  consumer  good  will  toward 
the  industry  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  the  satisfactory  increa.se  in  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  can  be 
directly  traced  to  its  efforts. 

The  Council's  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment is  making  substantial  progress  in 
.securing  cooperation  of  producers  and 
dealers  alike  in  the  j>roduction  of  a 
better  quality  product  for  our  market. 
The  sanitary  regulations  given  it  for 
enforcement  have  proven  to  be  practic- 


able and  fair.  It  is  expected  that  all 
producers  shi])ping  to  cooperating  dealers 
will  be  requested  to  hold  Permanent 
Permits   issued  by  this  department. 

Tuberculosis 
The  stockholders  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  at  their 
annual  meetings  held  in  1924,  1926,  and 
1926  passed  resolutions  favoring  ade- 
quate approjjriations  for  remunerating 
the   owners   of  dairy   cattle   reacting   to 
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three  year  period,  a  large  number  of 
cities  in  the  llnited  States,  some  within 
(»ur  territory,  have  pas.sed  ordinances 
requiring  all  milk  offered  for  sale  therein 
to  come  from  cows  free  from  tubercu- 
losis as  indicated  by  the  Tuberculin 
Test. 

Legislation 

During  the  year  the  Association  has 
l)articii)uted  in  efforts  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  dairy  farmer  through 
l)roper  legislation,  both  national  and 
statewide.  The  Lenroot-Taber  bill 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  of  the 
L^nited  States  outlined  minimum  sani- 
tary and  health  requirements  for  the 
importation  of  milk  and  cream  into  the 
Ignited  States.  This  measure  is  a 
distinct  step  in  advance,  safeguarding,  as 
it  does,  the  health  of  our  people,  and 
protecting  the  milk  producers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  meeting  sanitary 
requirements  from  unfair  competition 
with   uninspected  foreign  products. 

Pennsylvania  dairymen  and  other 
agricultural  interests  united  again  to 
combat  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  mar- 
garine interests  to  repeal  or  at  least 
greatly  weaken  the  present  oleomargar- 
ine law.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  law 
remains  unrepealed  and  unamended. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  model  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  it  should 
remain  without  change  on  the  statute 
book.  • 

Membership   Problems   and  Plans   for 

the  Future 
The  directors  and  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation need  the  whole-hearted  help  of 
every  member  to  develop  more  wide 
spread  and  more  effective  activity  in  our 
local  units  and  better  coordination  of 
effort  between  the  local  groups  and  the 
central  office. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  measure 
of  the  success  of  any  cooperative  market- 
ing organization  is  the  service  it  renders 
to  its  members.  The  organization  ful- 
fills its  obligations  only  as  its  members 
jirosper. 

Fellow  members,  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  is  your  associa- 
tion. It  has  no  purpo.se  and  no  function 
but  to  serve  you  and  the  thousands  of,T^' 
your  fellow  members  back  home.  Help  ' 
it  to  achieve  even  greater  things  for  you 
in  the  future ! 


T^ar/^^est  State  Farm  Pr 


Plans  for  the  largest  mid-winter  farm 
l)n»(luets  show  ever  held  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  I'nited  States  were  approved 
recently  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Sliow  Conuiiissii)n. 

'I'he  Show  will  be  held  in  Ilarrisburg, 
January  17,  IH,  19  and  20,  lf)2S,  and 
will  cover  more  than  120,000  square  feet 
of  floor  sjmce. 

'i'wenty-i'ight  organi/./itions  reprcsent- 
iuff  the  extensive  diiry,  fruit,  livestock, 
poultry,  farm  crops,  ai)iary  and  allied 
industries  of  the  State  will  hold  meet- 
ings  during  show  week. 

More   than   200   baby    beef   and    dairy 


oducts  Show  Planned 

calves  to  be  exhibited  by  the  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  of  Cumberland,  Dauphin, 
Lebanon,  Perry  and  Union  Counties,  and 
exhibits  and  contests  by  more  than  800 
boys  and  girls  taking  the  vocational 
agricidtural  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  among 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  show. 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission in  its  recent  meeting  took  favor- 
able action  on  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Show  Committees  which 
represent  the  various  farm  and  allied 
organizations  cooperating  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  twelfth  annual  exhibition. 


The  Member  and 

His  Cooperative 

J.  W.  Jones 

(Continued   from  page  2) 
zation     proposes     to     change     and     the 
reasons  for  these  sjiecific  changes. 

This  understanding  of  purpose  includes 
an  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  a 
cooperative    in    respect    to   price   control 
and  practicability  of  making  changes  in 
existing  conditions.     Because  of  lack  of 
understanding      members      often      favor 
making  changes  that   are   impracticable. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  an  easy  matter  to 
persuade    a     considerable    part    of     the 
members    of    several    milk     associations 
that  the  cooperative  should  go  into  the 
retail     milk     business     or     make     other 
changes  in  the  marketing  system  unless 
they    know    something    about    tlie    diffi- 
culties   that    would    have    to    be    met    in 
making  such  changes. 

With    a   proper   understanding    of   the 
purposes   and   limitations   by   the   mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative,  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  management  to   formulate  poli- 
cies based  on  a  long  time  view  instead 
of  having  to  do  many  things  for  the  sake 
of    expediency    and    which    later    bring 
difficulties.     A  knowledge  of  price  mak- 
ing   factors   and    the   effect   of    price   on 
supply   and   of   supply   on  price   should 
be  common    among  the   membership   of 
a  cooi>erative,  so  that  they  can   not  be 
stampeded      by     enthusiastic      but      ill- 
advised  agitators  who  charge  the  officers 
of    the    cooperative    with    favoring    the 
dealers  or  other  such  foolish  charges. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  the  mem- 
bers have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  association's  business. 
Without  information  the  member  has  no 
antidote  for  groundless  rumors  and  mali- 
cious gossip  concerning  the  affairs  and 
management  of  the  association. 

A  .study  of  membership  relations 
recently  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  indicates  that  some 
members  of  this  organization  are  not 
equipped  with  information  and  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Now  members  who  take  enough  inter- 
est   in    the    organization    to    attend    an 
annual    meeting    would    make    a    much 
better   showing   at    answering    questions 
about    the    association    than    those    who 
never  attend.     The  thing  of  interest  to 
you  is  how  the  general  average  of  mem- 
liers    are    keeping    informed    about    the 
organization     and    giving     it    intelligent 
support.      Because   you   are   members  of 
the   cooperative   body   you    have   a   per- 
sonal interest  in  how  the  other  members 
function  since  they  effect  your  associa- 
tion's well-being  and  that  of  your  own 
^      organization.     For  this  reason  your  own 
X       interests  are  furthered  when  you  see  to 
it  that  each  member  has  the  same  infor- 
mation and  understanding  of  the  organi- 
zation as  you  have  yourselves.     For  this 
reason      the      useful       meml)er      of      a 
cooperative  is  one  who  feels  a  personal 
responsibility    in     disseminating    correct 
Information    about    the    cooperative,    in 
seeing  that   disinterested   or   disgruntled 
members  attend   meetings  conducted  by 
the  association  in  helping  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  corporate  body,  by  keeping 
the  various  members  free  from  the  virus 
of  misconception  and  disaffectiim. 


How  Science 

Aids  the  Farmer 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  Public 

Health.  City  of  Philadelphia 
111  making  his  weleoiuing  address  to 
the  members  and  (U-legates  of  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association,  Dr. 
Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  Health,  City 
of  Pliiladelphia,  said  in  part. 

"1  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opi)or- 
tunity  of  once  more  expressing  the  keen 
arpreeiation  of  the  city  of  l>hiladelpbia 
for  the  protection  which  you  give  t«) 
v.-hli'-  li.':iHli  ill  protectintr  the  purity 
and  quality  of  miliv  siii)i)ly. 

"I  have  spoken  and  1  have  written 
repeatedly  during  tlie  last  few  years 
telling  the  story  of  the  work  done  by 
this  Association,  and  1  believe  my  fellow 
eitizens  in  the  city  are  better  posted 
about  the  work  of  this  organization  than 
tiiey  have  ever  been  in  the  past. 

"In  a  hook  I  recently  read,  t!ie  author 
says  "a  conservative  is  a  fellow  who 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  for  the 
first  time."  Now  we  all  have  to  do  a 
thing  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  get 
anything  accomplished  in  this  world, 
and  there  is  that  progressive  element  in 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion which  means  well  for  the  f  inner  an.l 
for   the   producer   of    milk   and    for   the 


Strains  100  %  Clean 
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MoneyBack  / 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Straineristhe 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab- 
ffiely  clean  is  the  rca««  why  it  is  used,  and 
Sommended  by  practically  all  the jarge  daines. 

Dr'cilrkfpuri't'y  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 

to  cl^an-^ave  timc-brinK  you  hiKher  prices  for  your 

milk     Kbt^t  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 

cider  and  home  beverages.  . 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 

?S  quwt  and  18  quart.     Write  for    descriptive 

folder  and  our   10   Day  Trial   Test  Offer.    If 

your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.  K^) 
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MILK  STRAINER 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
TrIalTestOHer.  Find  out  how  you 
caQ  test  the  PURITY  Strancr 
and  «et  your  money  back  If  t 
doesn't  remove  every  pa/V„n 
of  dirt  from  your  milk,  ^t'.et  "" 
the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brinfls  you  complete  Inlorma- 
iloS  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Onef 
by  return  mall. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mlcta.^  -^ 
Dept.  F2 


^ROPEAN  PLAN^ 


A  farm  machine  that  stands  out  all 
winter  not  only  depreciates  in  value,  but 
requires  a  lot  of  extra  time  and  patience 
to  get  It  ready  to  run  when  it  is  needed 
again. 


citizen.  You  are  heli)ing  the  Health 
Department  of  the  city  and  state  save 
the  livos  of  babies  and  that  is  an  im- 
portant thing. 

"Possibly  you  have  seen  recently  in 
some  iiublications  of  a  war  on  modern 
science.  Now,  I  think  that  that  war  is 
carried  on  by  ignorant,  misguiiled,  well- 
meaning  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
what  science  means,  and  just  for  two 
or  three  minutes  I  want  to  try  to  explain 
what  science  is. 

"The  farmer  with  his  herd  needs  the 
veterinarian.      It    is    veterinary    science 
which  insures  to  the  farmer  and  to  this 
organization  the  health  of  the  cow,  the 
health  of  the  bull,  and  the  health  of  the 
calf.     Now  that   is   science,  —  sanitary 
science.     It  is  the  science  of  bacteriology 
which   shows   how    many   germs   are    in 
a    given    amount    of    milk.      It    is    the 
science    of    pathology    which    show    the 
changes   which   take   place   ir    a   cow    if 
subject  to  tuberculosis.     It  is  the  science 
of    health    and    sanitary    science    which 
enables    us   to   transport    the   product   of 
the  dairy  from  the  stable  to  the  refriger- 
ator in  the  home  of  the  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"It  is  the  science  of  medicine  which 
shows  us  that  typhoid  fever  is  due  to 
the  bacilli  that  may  be  found  in  water 
and  may  be  found  in  milk. 

"It  is  the  science  of  bacteriology  in 
medicine  that  shows  us  that  tuberculosis 
is  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  that 
it  may  be  of  the  bovine  type  and  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  child  and  produce 
bone  or  glandular  tuberculosis. 

"So  science  Is  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  the  miracle  of  the  universe 
works,  and  the  worker  in  the  labora- 
tory fmds  out  these  problems  and  then 
we  doctors  and  scientists  profit  by  them. 
So  you  see,  when  you  fight  science  you 
fight  that  which  is  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  then-ace. 

"I  am  simply  here  to  welcome  you  to 
the  city  of  brotherly  love  and  to  express 
in  emi>hatic  terms  my  aijpreeiatiim,  the 
ni^ireciation  of  the  health  officers  of  the 
city,  the  ai)preciation  of  the  citizens,  the 
apJ)reciation  of  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  children  who 
eannot  voice  their  own  appreciation,  of 
the  work  which  you  are  doing  to  protect 
public  health  in  Philadelphia." 
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UY  FIREPROOF 


ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

One  Block  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Luncheon  $.50  Special  Dinner  $1 .00 

W.  C.  FONTAINE.  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
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RCG. 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND]  VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


There  is  No4"0fF  Season" 
with  Jerseys! 

In  the  winter  when  income  from  other  sources 
is  at  the  lowest.  Jerseys  produce  persistently  and 
economically. 

The  steady  income  from  a  few  Jersey  cows 
will    make   this  season   a  profitable   one   for  you. 

Write  for   free   booklett  on 
J*r»ey  and  profitable  dairying 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,Dept.K 

324  We»t  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Keep  Cows  in  Flesh 

A  cow  in  thin  conditi(»n  cannot  do  her 
best  at  the  milk  pail.  The  time  to  put 
the  flesh  on  a  good  producer  is  when  she 
is  standing  dry.  A  cow  needs  a  rest  of 
6  to  8  weeks  before  freshening  and  at 
that  time  she  should  be  put  in  condition 
for  her  next  milking  period,  say  Penn- 
sylvania State   College  dairy  specialists. 

One  reason  why  there  can  be  no  gen- 
eral panacea  for  farm  ills  is  because 
most  farming  represents  a  strongly 
localized   industry. 


Equal  parts  of  steam  bone  meal  and 
limestone  is  the  best  mineral  mixture 
to  supjily  phosphorus  and  calcium  to 
cattle;  and  these  two  are  usually  all 
that  is  needed. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

R.  W.  Baldkrstox 

(Continued   from   page  2) 
of    the    problems    your    board    has    been 
discussing     and     states     graphically    the 
present   membership   situati<m:  — 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  held  six  regular  meetings 
two  of  them  in  the  field.  The  Kxecutive 
Committee  has  had  meetings  from  time 
to  time  whenever  necessary.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  all  these  meetings  has 
been   in   excess   of  9G%. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
committee  of  the  lW»ard  i)repared  the 
usual  budget  estimate.  This  has  been 
closely  adhered  to.  The  usual  ai.dit  has 
been  made  by  McC'.ee,  Fleisher  and  Co., 
Auditors,  and  will  be  presented  as  part 
of  the  Treasurer's  Report. 
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LADIES'  MEETING 

Inter-State   Milk  Producers  Ass'n 

The  Ladies'  Meeting  was  held  for  the 
fourth  year  in  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  tlie  Annual 
Meetinjr  of  tlie  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association.  It  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  hear  several  guests  ren)ark  "This 
is  my  first  meeting  l)ut  I  do  not  want 
to  miss   an\'   more". 

Memi.ers  of  tlie  staff  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dairy  Council  furnished  tiie  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  the  Luncheon 
which  was  served  in  the  office  as  som 
as   the   iiueting  was  over. 

Miss  Broecker,  head  of  the  Nutrition 
Department,  traced  the  Path  of  the 
Gopatis  down  through  the  ages.  This  is 
a  talk  given  to  women's  clul)s,  granges 
or  Farmers'  Cluhs.  sliowing  the  develop- 
ment of  diirying  from  i>re-historic  times 
when  the  herdsuian  was  called  "Gopatis" 
or  Lord  of  tlie  Herds.  It  is  illustrated 
by  charming  silhouettes. 

Mrs.  Scott  McHenry,  of  Newtown, 
Pa.,  gave  us  a  delightful  treat  by  sing- 
ing two  groups  of  songs. 

To  present  a  subject  beside  milk  and 
nutrition,  Clarette  Sehon,  of  the  Drama- 
tic Department,  told  most  entertainingly 
of  her  experiences  in  Czechoslovakia 
when  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  there. 
While  she  talked  she  dressed  Miss  Bates 
in  a  beautiful  dress  brought  from  the 
village  which  had  been  her  headquarters. 
Kach  village  has  its  own  individual 
eostunie  and  men  and  women  alike 
design  their  own  embroitlery  patterns. 
The  skirt  and  waist  were  both  very 
finely  plaited  by  a  unique  method !  The 
linen  is  spread  on  a  table,  dampened  and 
creased  across  the  goods  in  a  fine  tuck 
which  is  clamped  into  place  by  clamps 
nn  either  side  of  the  table.  Then  the 
next  tuck  is  creased  and  clamped  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  length  of  material 
is  gathered  into  a  very  small  handfull. 
It  is  then  rolled  uji  in  bread  dough  and 
baked.  The  dampness  and  heat  draw 
out  the  starch  from  the  flour  to  stiffen 
the  linen.  The  heat  bakes  the  tucks  into 
very  permanent  tucking.  The  loaf  is 
laid  away  th<»r()uglily  cooked,  later  the 
dough  is  cracked  off,  leaving  an  accor- 
dian  jileating  we  could  hardly  attempt 
in  this  country. 

Many  of  you  enjoyed  the  little  play, 
"The  Winter  Coat"  given  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  last  year.  "Listening  In"  was 
.selected  this  year  liecause  it  too  was 
adapted  for  use  in  CJrange  or  Farmers* 
Club  meetings  as  well  as  at  P.  T.  A. 
or  Women's!  Clubs.  The  parts  were 
taken  by  Louise  Everts  as  Minnie 
Eames,  Ethel  Windle  as  Hattie  Carter 
and  Dennis  Gantier  as  Grocery  man's 
assistant,  and  a  very  good  one  he  made, 
too. 

This  closed  the  entertainment, 
planned  by  the  committee.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  of  England,  very  willingly  spoke 
to  us.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  care 
of  milk  on  the  farm.  It  must  start 
clean  if  we  expect  it  to  be  kept  clean 
each  step  of  the  way  to  the  consumer. 

Then  lunch  was  served.  Cards  were 
distributed  which  assigned  the  holder  to 
some  one  of  the  offices,  each  room  being 
in  charge  of  a  hostess. 


LUNCHEON  MENU 

This  menu  was  prepared  and  served  by  the  Dairy  Council  for  the  ladies  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Creamed  Chicken  and  Veal 


Vegetable  Salad  Sandwiches 

Ice  Cream 

Cake  Cocoa  Coffee 


Creamed  Chicken  and  Veal 
2  cups  diced  chicken 

1  cup  diced  veal 

2  cups    medium   cream    sauce 

Cranberry  Jelly 
4   cups   cranberries 
2  cups  sugar 
1  cup  water 
Wash  cranberries,  pour  over  tbem  the 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  cranberries 
pop  o|)en.     Stir  in  sugar  and  cook  about 
ten   minutes,  or  until  it  coats  on  spoon. 
Pour  into  moulds  or  into  jars. 

Vegetable  Salad 
1   No.  2  can  medium  peas 


1  cup  diced  carrots 

1  cup  diced  celery 

1  teaspoon  onion  juice 

Served   with    Mayonnaise   dressing 

Sandwiches 

Part  of  the  sandwiches  were  made  of 
nut  bread  and  butter,  the  rest  of  brown 
bread  with  cheese  and  olive  filling  mixed 
as  follows: 

\     lb.    package    Philadelphia    cream 

cheese 
1  small  bottle  olives 
Chop    olives    into    cheese,    then    mix 

with   Mayonnaise  or  cream. 


ff 


^^Listening  In' 

Illustration  and  Brief  Outline  of  a  New  Dairy  Council  Play 


Two  farmers'  wives,  Hattie  Carter 
and  Minnie  Eames  sit  down  to  telephone 
Winkel's  Grocery  store  at  the  same 
time.  Their  wires  are  crossed  and  they 
have  a  friendly  chat  for  a  few  minutes 
before  they  get  connection  with  the 
store. 

Mrs.  Carter  asks  after  the  Eames 
family,  whom  Mrs.  Eames  reports  as 
"Fair  to  Middlin'  I  guess — but  not  so 
extra  good.  The  boy  ain't  strong  a' 
tall.  He's  growin'  I  guess.  Doesn't  eat 
much,  takes  after  his  Maw  I  s'pose 
because  he  ain't  no  fatter'n  a  knittin' 
needle.  I  keep  him  to  home  so's  he  can 
git  his  strength." 

"Does  he  eat  the  right  kind  of  food, 
Minnie?"  Mrs.  Carter  asks,  "You  know 
so  much  depends  upon  proper  nourish- 
ment— all  the  strength  and  happiness  of 
childhood  depend  upon  it." 

"He  haa  the  same  vittles  the  rest  of 
us  have — plain  cookin'  y'know,  nothin' 
fancy." 

"Does  he  drink  milk?" 

"He  does  not!  —  we  have  six  cows, 
y'know,  an'  most  all  the  milk  is  sent  t' 
the  city.  The  little  we  use  is  skimmed 
for  butter  an'  I  give  the  thin  milk  to 
the  pigs  and  the  puppies.** 

"Oh,    my    dear,    what    a    pity,"    Mrs. 


Carter  symjiathizes,  then  offers  to  send 
over  some  interesting  books  on  Child 
Health.  All  her  children  drink  milk 
and  love  it,  too. 

At  last  they  are  connected  with 
Winkel's  store  but  both  together  so  the 
complication  of  crossed  wires  continues. 
Mrs.  Eames  suggests  Mrs.  Carter  orders 
first.  "Perhaps  I'll  learn  somethin',"  she 
adds. 

The  order  is  only  a  simple  one  but 
includes  spinach,  celery,  lettuce,  oranges 
and  most  astounding  of  all,  four  quarts 
of  milk  and  a  pint  of  cream. 

Mrs.  Eames  ILstens  intently  then  ex- 
claims, "I  jest  ain't  got  no  sense  that's 
all.  Why  sure — I've  been  givin'  the  milk 
to  the  pigs  and  my  Robert  starvin'  him- 
self for  real  nourishment." 

She  duplicates  Mrs.  Carter's  order  item 
for  item  except  the  milk.,  "I  don't  need 
no  milk  or  cream  either,  'cause  our  cows 
are  givin'  fine  an  'I'm  just  goin'  to  start 
starvin'  the  pigs  for  a  while." 

"I'm  afraid  I've  started  something," 
Mrs.  Carter  commented. 

"Yes,  Hattie — y'  started  m'  brains  a- 
workin' — an'  they're  goin'  to  keep  right 
on  a-workin'  from  now  on." 

The  curtain  drops  while  they  are  dis- 
cussing how  to  make  custard  for  dessert. 


CRANBERRY  RECIPES 

Cranberry  Relbh 

4  cups  cranberries 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 
Put  berries  through  meat  grinder  and 
mix    with    sugar.    I^t    stand    12    to    24 
hours.      Serve    uncooked    with    meat    or 
poultry.     Very  good. 

Cranberry  Conserve 

4  cups  cranberries 
1  cup  water 
1  cup  nut  meats 
1  cup  seeded  raisins 
21  cups  sugar 

1  sliced  orange 

Cook  cranberries  in  water  until  they 
stop  popping;  rub  through  a  sieve  if 
desired  and  add  nut  meats  coarsely 
chopjied.  Add  raisins,  sliced  orange, 
and  sugar.  Cook  15  minutes.  Put  away 
in  glas.se8. 

Omelet  With  Cranberry  Sauce 
Prepare  a  plain  2  egg  omelet.     Before 
'folding  add   2  tablespoons  of  cranberry 
sauce    or    jelly.      Garnish    with    a    little 
sauce  or  jelly  and  powdere'd  sugar. 

Cranberry  Sundae 

Place  a  generous  tablespoon  of  cran- 
berry sauce  over  vanilla  ice  cream.  Top 
with  whi])ped  cream  and  one  or  two 
large  cranberries  selected  from  the  sauce. 
This  makes  an  attractive  dessert. 

Cranberry  Ice 

4  cups  cranberries 
4  cups  water 

2  cups  sugar 
Juice  of  2  lemons 

Cook  berries  with  water  until  they 
stoj)  jiopping.  Strain.  Add  sugar  and 
CDok  until  it  is  dissolved.  Cool.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  freeze  to  the  consistency 
of  water  ice.  Very  good  served  as  a 
sherbet. 


Christmas  Gifts 

If  you  arc  looking  around  for  a  la.st 
minute  Christmas  gift,  have  you  thought 
of  the  Dairy  Council  Cook  Book?  It  can 
be  jjurchased  for  25  cents  a  copy,  at  the 
office  of  the  Milk  Producers  Review. 

Health  Habits  for  $1.00  will  give  a 
mother  or  teacher  many  suggestions  for 
starting  little  folks  with  the  right 
habits  of  eating  and  health. 

Sets  of  health  cards  for  coloring  are 
available  in  limited  quantities  at  your 
request.  They  are  splendid  busy  work 
for  stormy  days  when  the  children  don't 
know  what  to  do  next. 


Clothes  in  Country  and  City 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted 
idea  that  farm  families  spend  much  less 
for  clothing  than  their  city  cousins,  an 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicates  that  clothing  allow- 
ances are  approximately  equal  in  the 
two  groups.  Only  In  families  having 
incomes  well  above  the  average  is  there 
a  wide  difference,  with  city  families 
spending  more.  In  1,837  farm  families 
covered  by  the  survey  the  average  total 
expenditure  was  $1,559  of  which  $225 
was  spent  for  clothing.  City  families 
with  about  the  same  total  expenditure 
averaged  $238  for  clothing. 


National  Dairy  Council 

Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  of  which 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  is  an  affiliated  regional  unit,  held 
its  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  December  1st. 

Following  the  customary  annual  re- 
ports, addresses  were  made  by  A.  J. 
Glover,  Editor  of  "Hoards  Dairyman", 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Bundersen,  President  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  of  the  National 


The  National  Dairy  Council  in  its 
progressive  policy,  has  developed  a  new 
form  of  management,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  greatly  add  to  its  progress. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected. 
President,  M.  D.  Munn;  First  Vice 
President,  E.  M.  Baily;  Second  Vice 
President,  J.  A.  Walker;  Treasurer,  T. 
E.  Borman,  and  Clyde  Bechtelheimer  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  elected  Secretary 
protem. 

In  addition  to  these  officers.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Larson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  elected  Managing 
Director  of  the  Council. 


DR.  C.  W.  LARSON 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  who  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  effective  Janu- 
ary Ist,  1928,  when  he  will  accept  the 
position  of  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  with  head- 
quarters in  its  Chicago  office. 

Dr.  Larson  has  been  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  since  its 
creation  in  1924.  Dr.  Larson  entered 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917 
and  from  1921  to  1924  was  Chief  of  the 
Dairy  Division. 

Dr.  Larson  was  born  in  Mitchell 
County,  Iowa,  in  1881,  where  his  home 
was  on  a  livestock  farm.  He  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  1906.  In  1907  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  in  1913  was  miade  a  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry.  In  1917  Dr.  Larson 
entered  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  In  1921  became  chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Dr.  Larson's  new  duties  will  call  for 
his  close  cooperation  with  many  impor- 
tant health  and  educational  agencies 
interested  In  the  welfare  and  proper 
nutrition  of  children,  adults  as  well. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 
January  1,  1928. 


txhepurina  Quart>^' Cheapest 


Milk  Pail  Proof 


Fingley  Brothers,  Harford, 
Pennsylvania,  are  making 
$172.00  per  month  more  on 
sixteen  cows,  since  they 
began  feeding  Purina 
Cow  Chow. 

At  the  Benj.  Chew  Farm, 
Radnor,  Pennsylvania,  ten 
cows  made  an  extra  net  profit 
in  one  month  of  $51.90  on 
Purina   Cow  Chow. 

Robert  Swingle,  Lake  Ariel, 
Pennsylvania,  has  eleven  cows 
which  made  an  extra  net 
profit  of  $49.30  per  month 
after  he  changed  over  to 
Purina  Cow  Chow. 


Geo.  Prick,  Myerston,  Pa., 
found  that  Cow  Chow  feeding 
increased  the  net  profit  $49.20 
per  month  on  his  ten  cows. 

C.  L.  Duckett,  Davidson  villa, 
Md.,  has  15  cows  that  return 
$35.80  extra  net  profit  each 
month  since  he  began  feeding 
Cow  Chow. 

The  Rice  Brothers  of  Dornes- 
town,  Md.,  have  a  herd  of  60 
cows.  Recently  they  started 
adding  $10.20  worth  of  Purina 
Bulky-Las  per  day  to  the 
cows'  feed  and  they  are  get- 
ting back  $16.00  worth  of 
extra  milk  per  day. 


If  these  men  can  profit  by  feeding 
Purina,  you  can  too!  Get  Purina  at 
the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


L«t  Balky -Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  Increas* 
ing  your  milk 
production 


Write  us  tor  a 
Purina  Cow 
Booklet -fre« 


i'.t;. 


PURINA  CHOWS 

24%     PROTEIN    COW     CHOW 

20%     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 

CALF    CHOW        BULKY- LAg        PIG     CHOW 


IN 
ICHECKERBOARDJ 

BAGS 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy  Council 

Th.  variou.  depurtmenU  are  .t  your  .«^C6  and  will  a..i.t  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Loci  or  Club  Meeting..    Lectures,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  deUilad  information  and  program.  „„„  .  ^„,  _„, . 

R,  W.  BALDERSTON,  See'y,  UU  Areh  Straet,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Meal  Made  From  Alfalfa  Stems 
The  product  made  hy  grinding  alfalfa 
stems  should  be  sold  under  a  name 
which  accurately  describes  the  article 
and  is  not  deceptive,  such,  for  example, 
as  "alfalfa  stem  meal,"  according  to  a 
recent  statement  of  officials  of  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture charged  with  tlic  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  The 
statement  follows: 

It  has  come  to  tiie  attention  of  the 
Administration  tliat  certain  manufac- 
turers of  alfalfa  meal  are  separating  the 
leafy  portion,  eitiicr  before  or  after 
grinding,  and  selling  the  ground  leaves 
under  the  name  of  "(Jround  Alfalfa 
l>eaves"  or  a  similar  designation. 

"From  this  separation  there  results  a 
by-product  consisting  of  stems  from 
which  the  leaves  have  been  partially  or 
wholly  removed.  Although  this  by-pro- 
duct has  a  recognized  feeding  value  and 
when  ground  lias  some  of  the  physical 
cliaracteristics  of  alfalfa  meal  it  is  not 
alfalfa  meal  and  to  ship  it  in  interstate 
commerce  and  sell  it  under  that  name 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act.  No  objection  will 
be  oflFcred  to  the  sale  of  this  product 
under  a  name  which  accurately  describes 
the  article  and  is  not  deceptive,  such,  for 
example,  as  "alalfa  stem   meal" 


National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers*  ,  ^     . .    ^ 

Federation  Holds  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting 


Delaware  County 

Farm  Products  Show 

The  Delaware  C'<»unty  Farm  Products 
Show  for  1927  was  held  in  Conoordville, 
Ta.,  in  that  c«>unty  on  December  1st,  2nd 

and  :<rd. 

There  were  large  exhibits  of  apples, 
corn  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  various 
other  vegetables.  The  corn  show  was 
of  parti<ular  interest  as  was  also  the 
display    of   eggs    and    mushrooms. 

Special  educational  programs  were 
l)resented  at  the  evening  nieetings. 
These  included  the  dairy  play  "Judge  for 
Yourself"  by  the  Philadclpiiia  Inter-State 
Dairy  ('«nincil.  On  Wednesday  evening 
the  Concordville  tlrange  presented  "A 
Winter  ('oat"  another  Dairy  Council 
l)lay,  while  on  Thursday  evening  the 
(llee  Club  (»f  the  (Mieyney  Normal  School 
jirovided  vocal  entertainment. 


GOLDEN  OPERA  SINGERS>^ 

SoU  only  by  CugUy  eS  MuUtn  C#. 

ON  TWO   WKKK8'  TRIAL 

Are  c«narie«  that  we  train  in  Germony  to  aing. 

They  are  taught  to  imitate  the  flute,  viohn  and 

chime* — and  to  actually  out-sing  and  oot-thnU 

the  createat  operatic  stars.  

"^  FOR  THAT  "XMAS"  GIFT" 

Tbay  tinf  eanttantly,  oMm* 
ing,  iMon  an4  nighL 

Let  u*  aell  you  one  of 
theae  canariea  on  /u># 
week/  trial.  Then  if  you 
are  not  aatiafied  that  you 
own  the  moat  wonderful 
canary  you  e^er  heard—- 
you  may  return  him  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 
You  assume  no  obligation 
or  risk.  ^^^ 

Last  season  over  4000 
of  these  birds  were  sold 
on  trial  in  the  U.  S.,  Con- 
ada  and  Mexico.  W* 
guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Price  List  and  FREE  BOOK  teUing  h*w 
canaries  arc  trained. 
CUGLEY  &  MULLEN  CO. 
1281  Arch  Stre«t         ^       PhiladelphU,  P«. 

The  Larger  Pet  Shop  in  the  World 


Send  far  I 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

PAILS,  CANS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOUNTS,  FEEDERS,  GLASS 

CLOTH,  CELOGLASS,  ETC. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warren  St.    Trenton,  N.  J.     Phone  8278 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 

Will  crosa-cnt,  rip.  plane,  groore 
and  tongue  ploogh,  mitre,  bevel 
bore,  sand  rabbitt,  tenon  mortise 
joint  make  monlding*.  etc. 

R.  M.  KENNEDY.  222  N.  7rti  St..  Phn...  P«. 


The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federati«)n,  held  its  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting,  on  November  15th  and 
Kith,  1927,  at  the  Pfister  Hotel,  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Spokesmen  from  the  organized  dairy 
farmers  of  the  I'nited  States  from  New 
Kughmd  to  the  Pacific  coast,  were  pre- 
sent and  participated  m  tiie  delibera- 
tions. 

The  session  opened  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
ticm,  which  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon, November  14th,  at  which  routine 
business  was  discussed. 

The  formal  session  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning,  November  15th,  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  W.  A. 
DuflFy,  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  Wisconsin,  which  was 
responded  to  by  F.  P.  Willits,  Ward, 
Pennsylvania,  Treasurer  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

This  was  followed  by  the  annual 
address  of  John  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  Susqiie- 
hanna.  Pa.,  President  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation.  Referring 
to  the  general  agricultural  situation, 
President  Miller  said  in  part: 

"The  various  groups  of  farmers  pro- 
ducing the  major  farm  crops  have  such 
a  community  of  interest  that  anything 
that  helps  (me  helps  all— anything  that 
injures  one  injures  all. 

"This  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  so  many  farmers  can  diversify  their 
production  or  change  entirely  from  the 
production  of  one  major  crop  to  that  of 
another. 

*T.et  it  be  conceded  that  at  i)resent 
farmers  producing  dairy  products  are 
receiving  a  relatively  higher  price  than 
those  pn)ducing  any  of  the  other  major 
farm  products.  This  disparity  cannot 
long  continue.  Their  prices  must  go  up 
or  ours  must  come  down. 

"For  a  long  time,  and  particularly 
since  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
our  rajudly  expanding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  have  absorbed  p»d)lic 
attention  and  agriculture  has  been  sub- 
ordinated in  the  public  mind. 

"The  depression  in  agriculture  has 
now,  however,  reached  a  stage  when  its 
harmful  effects  are  being  felt  by  other 
industries  and  a  more  wide  and  intelli- 
gent interest  is  being  taken  in  our  agri- 
cultural problem." 

He  further  said  that: 
"Cooperative  marketing  associations 
must  go  slow  if  they  are  to  go  safe. 
They  should  add  to  the  volume  of 
products  handled  by  them  only  as  fast 
as  they  develop  personnel  and  acquire 
facilities  to  efficiently  handle  them. 

"Recognition      of     these      self-evident 

facts    has   caused    some    to   suggest   that 

during  the  period  that  must  elapse  until 

farmers   are   sufficiently   organized   some 

temporary   agency   should  be  created  to 

buy,  hold   and   sell  exportable  surpluses 

of  farm  crops  in  a  way  that  will  prevent 

such  surpluses  from  depressing  domestic 

prices  below  the  cost  of  i)roduction." 

In  concluding  Mr.  MiHer  said: 

"Agriculture    is    a    vital    unit    in    our 

national  life.     The  farm  is  more  than  a 

place    where    men,    women    and   children 

work— it  is  a  place  where  they  live.    The 

farmer  is  more  than  a  laborer — he  is  an 

employer,  a  manager  and  a  capitalist. 

"Farms  produce  more  than  food  and 
raw  material— they  j)roduce  young  men 
and  women,  many  thousands  of  whom 
are  annually  drafted  to  the  cities. 

•'Agriculture,   therefore,  is    more   than 


an  industry— it  is  an  institution  that  in 
various  ways  touches,  influences  and  at 
times  dominates  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  ethical  life  of  the  nation." 

"The  decline  of  agriculture  means 
more  than  the  decay  of  an  industry— it 
means  tlu-  decay  of  men. 

"Involved    in    our   present    agricultural 

i.i„..,  ;^  fv.»  r»oeeih51itv  nf  far  reachine 

and  harmful  changes  affecting  the 
virility  of  our  race;  the  social,  political, 
educational  and  ethical  standards  of  our 
peoi)le  and  in  the  final  analysis  our 
national  security." 


Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Federation 
was  held  in  the  Pfister  Hotel,  with 
Charles  F.  Dineen,  Secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  Coojierative  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  ])residing  and  Frank  G. 
Swoboda,  General  Manager  of  the  Wis- 
consin Cheese  Producers'  Federation, 
acting  as  toastmaster. 

Following  the  bancput,  addresses  were 
made  by  A.  J.  (Hover,  Editor  "Hoards 
Dairyman";  John  D.  Miller,  President, 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation; 
Harry  A.  Bell,  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce;  F.  P.  Willits,  Treasurer, 
NatiiJnal  Milk  Producers'  Federation;  N. 
P.  Hull,  Michigan  Milk  Producers' 
Associatiim;  Harry  Hartke,  Cooperative 
Pure  Milk  Association  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Charles  AV.  Holman,  Secre- 
tary, Nati«)nal  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion. 

During  the  ban<piet  vocal  .selections 
were  given  by  the  Cluernsey  Quartette 
of  Harron  County,  Wisconsin. 

"Wednesday's  Session 
The  .sessicui  opened  with  a  brief 
address  by  former  V.  S.  Senator  Ervine 
E.  Eenroot,  in  which  he  complimented 
the  Federation  upon  its  sound  legislative 
policies.  "No  favors",  he  said,  "have 
been  asked  until  tested  by  constitution 
and  economics  ])rinciples." 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  various 
representatives  from  the  member  organi- 
zations. 

Executive  Session 
The    delegates    nu-eting   and    executive 
.sessicm  of  the  Nati«)nal   Milk  Producers' 
Federation,     was     held     on     Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Rf])orts  were  received  from  the 
Credentials  Committee,  H.  D.  AUebach, 
chairman;  from  Frank  P.  Willits,  trea- 
surer and  from  Charles  W.  Holman, 
secretary. 

President— John  D.  Miller 

First  Vice  President— C.  E.  Hough 

Second  Vice  President— Harry  Hartke 

Treasurer— Frank  P.  Willits 

Secretary— Charles   W.    Holman 

Executive   Committee 
John  D.   Miller  Harry  Hartke 

F.  C.  Swoboda  Frank  P.  Willits 
C.  E.  Hotigh                John  Rrandt 

N.  P.  Hull 

Alternates  1928 

G.  W.  Slocomb  R.  Smith  Snader 

Clyde  Bechtelheimer 


Resolutions 

The  foll<»wing  resolutions  were  among 
those  adoi)ted  by  the  Federation: 
WHEREAS 

Richard   Pattec  was  the  leader  among 
the    early    and    aggressive    organizers    of 
the  dairy  industry   in   New  England. 
AND  WHEREAS 

He    was    for   years    a    member   of   the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee and  First   Vice  President  of  the 

National     Cooperative     Milk     Producers 

Federation. 

AND  WHEREAS 

He  was  not  only  one  of  our  most 
active,  capable  and  influential  workers, 
but  by  his  kindly  ways,  his  well- 
considered  advice,  and  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  interests  for  a 
cause  he  endeared  himself  to  us  all. 
AND  WHEREAS 

The  Great  Reaper  has  seen  fit  to  call 
him  to  the  Greater  Fields  beyond,  there- 
fore, be  it  Resolved  that  we  mourn  his 
passing,  that  we  extend  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  associates  «f  the  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers  Association  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

AND  FURTHER  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  on  a  page  of  our  permanent 
records  and  that  such  page  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Richard  Pattee  and 
that  copies  be  sent  to  the  family  and  to 
the  office  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association. 

J.  D.  MILLER, 
F.  P.  WILLITS, 
N.  P.  HULL, 

Committee. 
Resolution 
The  Federation  urges  that  adequate 
appropriation  be  made  by  the  Congress 
for  expanding  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  particularly  for  expanding 
the  direct  efficiency  service  to  coopera- 
tives on  request. 

Resolution 
Appreciating  the  value  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  State  Government 
market  information  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  dairy  products  and  their 
distribution  in  the  larger  markets  of  the 
country,  the  Federation  urges  extension 
of  this  service,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  and  particularly  to  the 
extension  of  the  information  service  with 
reference  to  movements  of  milk  and 
cream  into  all  metropolitan  areas  receiv- 
ing substantial  quantities  of  car  lot  ship- 
ments of  these  products. 

The  Federation  further  urges  adequate 
appropriation  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gr.;ss  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  financing  this  additional  service  and 
also  for  ati.'quately  financing  techn'cnl 
dairy  research  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry, 

Resolution 
It    has    long    been    the    policy    of    the 
Federal    Government    to    fully    protect 
American  industry  by  means  of  import 
tariff  duties.    We  believe  that  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture  should  have  an  equi- 
valent protection.    To  do  so  would  bring 
a   great   measure   of  relief  to    Amcncan 
farmers  now  suffering  from  an  ec<momic 
depression,  caused  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Laws     and     acts     of     duly     constituted 
Federal  authorities.    As  a  partial  correc- 
tion of  this  inequality,  we  therefore  ask 
of   the   Congress   of  the   United   States, 
the    immediate   passage   of   a    tariff   bill 
which    will    place    adequate     duties    on 
farm  products  and  all  the  raw  products 
imported   into  the  United  States   which 
either  directly   or   by   substitution  come 
into  competition  with  products  produced 
by  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

We  further  urge  the  Congress  to  levy 
an  Excise  Tax  on  all  vegetable  oils  and 
raw  materials  from  which  such  oils  are 
produced  that  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  Phillipinc  Islands. 


:*l 


CALF  SCOURS  is  easily  prevented  and 
controlled  by  disinfecting  new-born  calves 
with  dilution  of  B-K.  and  feeding  them  a 
little  B-K.  Get  our  book  on  Scours. 
For  removing  Retained  Afterbirth  B-K 
in  warm  waterloosensadhesions.stops  in- 
flammation, prevents  fever  and  odors.The 
afterbirth  comes  away  naturally;  the  parts 
are  restored  to  health. 
Abortion  is  caused  by  germs  of  several 
kinds.What  they  are  and  what  can  be  done 
inpreventionandcontrolis  told  in  our  book. 

B-K  is  Concentrated 

you  add  water  to  u«e,  the  dilution  cost* 

Only  V2  to  2c  a  Gallon 

The  germ  destroying  power  of  B-K  is  10 
times  greater  than  that  of  undiluted  car- 
bolic acid.  B-K  destroys  germs  by  chemi- 
cally dissolving  them,  yet  B-K  contains  no 
poison,  or  acid,  and  leaves  no  odor. 


Pennsylvania 

l)airyni!'n's  As.sn. 

IIarrisl)iirg  Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation will  lutld  its  amiiial  meeting,  on 
.January  iJ^tli,  1*J2S,  during  the  period  of 
the   Pennsylvania   Farm    Products   Show. 

The  sessi(Uis  will  be  held  in  the 
Senate  Census  Rooin,  in  the  State  Ca\)\- 
t;il  Building. 

The  annual  Ban(jiiet  of  the  Associa- 
tion  will   be   lield   at   (i.HO   P.    M.,   in  the 

Bancpiet  Hall  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 
'I'l...   e..u, .,..•,„„  ,i,.f.,;i„.i  ,,,.,,n',.»iM   i\t  tbo 


B-K  repieaenta  15  years  of  scientific  work.  It  is 
made    by    our    exclusive    process,    producing 
the  only  stabilized   hypochlo- 
rite evcrapproved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 


How  to 

tutn  losses 
inioPlofitS 


B-K  ie  dependable.  Your 
money  track  if  not  satisfied. 

^It's  Free 

Howtodealwithdiseaaesof  cat - 
tie,  poultry  and  hogs,  is  thor- 
oughlycovcred  inourlreebook. 

Write  for  H. 

General  Laboratories 
DcptlOSH  KUdisoB,  Wis. 


Will 


Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped   and   stocked   shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Cheiter,  Pa.    Coatesville,  Pa. 


meetinjj  lias  been  announced. 

Wednesday  Morning 
«):1.5  Call   to  Order. 

PresidiMit's    Address. 

f):.'5()  Securinjr    Maxiinuin    Milk    Produc- 
tion at  a  Miniiiiimi  Cost. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Perry,  l''\tension 
Specialist  in  D.nryinfj:  College  of 
Afrriciilture,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 
lO.-l.j  The  I'sc  and  Abuse  of  Protein  in 
the  IJations  of  D.iiry  Cattle. 

Dr.  1\  H.  Morrison,  Director 
New  York  Afrricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  IJeneva,  New 
York. 
11:1.5  Kconomic  Aspects  of  T.  H.  Test- 
ing. 

Dr.  .T.  A.  Kicriian,  Chief  of 
Tiibcrculosis  l-'radicticui  Divi- 
sion, Hureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, C.  S.  Department  of 
.\};riculture,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 
1  :;J0  BiisiiH'ss   .Session. 
1:1.5  What    the    Distrihutiw    Kxpeets    of 
the     Producer     in     the     Matter    of 
Quality  in   Milk  and  Why. 

Mr.     II.     I).     Davis,     Pniduetiim 
Manager,      The      Supi)le<'-VVills- 
.Jones    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
2:1.5    A    Practical    Plan    of    Kidding   the 
Herd   of  Contagious    Abortion. 
Dr.    K.    S.    Deubler,    Superinten- 
dent, Penshurst  Farm,  Narlierth, 
Pennsylvania. 
•J:  t.5  .Sliould      Minerals     be      Added     to 
Dairy  Hations. 
Dr.  Morrison. 
3:15  Dairy  Herd  Improvement   Through 

the   Sire.  . 

Mr    J.    H.    MeClain,    in    Charge 
Dairv     Introduction,    Bureau    of 
DairV    liulustry,    U.    S.    Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.  C. 
Wednesday  Evening 
(i:jO  At      Ma.sonic      Temple,      Baiupiet 
Hall. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


TUBERCULIN    TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

SuWject  to  60-Day  Reteat 

Regiatered  anal  High  Grade 

ImmediaU  Delivery 

AndertMi'i  Sal*  and  Exchange  Suble 

HorMs  and  Harness 

Edinghurf  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2 

Bell  PhoM  3099R2        Trenton.  N.  J. 


JNlilk  Exhibit,  Penna. 

Farm  Products  Show 

Dairymen  and  milk  distributors  who 
wish  to  enter  the  contest  for  awards,  to 
be  given  by  the  Dairy  Products  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show,  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
January  17th  to  20th  inclusive. 

Entries  for  the  Milk  Show  should  be 
prepared  on  Wednesday,  January  Uth 
and  forwarded  so  that  they  will  arrive 
in  Harrisburg  not  later  than  Friday, 
January  13th,  before  5  o'clock. 

In  preparing  these  samples  for  the 
Show  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  barn  is  well  ventilated  and 
free  from  odors.  In  packing  for  ship- 
ment use  bottles  that  are  not  chipped  or 
cracked  and  be  sure  that  the  pouring 
lips  are  protected.  Use  a  paraffin  cap 
and  then  tie  either  tin  foil  or  parchmont 
pa))er  over  the  top  and  around  the  neck 
of  the  bottle.  Place  in  a  box  well  pack- 
ed with  ice,  do  not  use  salt* 

Samples  must  be  expressed,  prepaid, 
addressed  to  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  Milk  Exhibit,  care  of  Swift 
and  Co.,  7th  and  Nortn  Street,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Be  sure  to  place  your  name  and 
address  on  the  shipping  box,  as  well  as 
on  the  inside,  together  with  the  sample. 

SpecUl  Prizes  to  be  Awarded 
A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  given  to 
all   exhibitors   whose   milk   scores  96   or 
better. 

A  silver  loving  cup,  presented  by  the 
American  Jensey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
given  for  the  best  sample  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  registered  Jersey  herd,  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Holstein-Fricnsian  Clubs  will  give  a 
silver  loving  cup  for  the  best  sample  of 
milk,  either  a  purebred  or  grade  Holstcin 
herd.  A  special  prize  of  a  Stewart  Clip- 
])ing  Machine  will  be  given  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  for 
the  best  sample  of  milk  produced  by  the 
farmer  holding  a  Permanent  Permit, 
issued  by  the  Dairy  Council.  A  silver 
loving  cup  will  be  given  by  the  Ea.stern 
Ciuernsey  Breeders  Assn.,  for  the  best 
sample  of  milk  from  a  registered  Guern- 
sey herd,  free  from  tuberculosis. 

These  awards  will  be  made  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Banquet, 
January   18th,  1928. 
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The  Dairymen's  Banquet 

All  Dairymen,  their  families,  and 

friends   invited. 

v.  B.  Fitts,  Toastmaster 

Short  talks  by 

Dr.  C.   G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of   Agn- 

Dr.  R.  n-  Hetzel,  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Dr  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director,  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. ,     i-.r      1        f 

^,l^ress— "The    Three    Legged    Stmil    ot 
Big  Business". 

Dr  H  E  V;in  Norman,  President, 
American  Dry  Milk  Institute.  For- 
mer President  of  World's  Dairy 
Congress  and  ..f  the  National  Dairy 
Association.  . 

Announcement  of  awards  to  Dairy- 
men in  Cow  Testing  Associations  who 
have  done    meritorious   work   during  the 

past  year.  .         . 

Ann(»unceiiunt  of  winners  of  prizes  in 

the   milk  show. 


(;ct  Milk  for  Grain  Fed 

Feed  grain  to  dairy  cows  according  to 
Iheir  producti.m  of  milk.  Records  show 
that  manv  cows  are  overfed  while  others 
arc  underfed.  Feed  one  pound  of  grain 
to  each  li  or  3i  pounds  of  milk  for 
(luernsevs  and  Jerseys  and  one  pound  of 
grain  to"  each  3i  to  U  P-unds  of  milk 
for  Holsteins  and  Ayrsliires. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  October,  1927. 

No.    Inspections   Made..  2,695 

No.    Sediment    Test    ...  3,910 

No.  Meetings  Held   1 

No.  Reels  Movies  Shown         3 

Attendance     25 

No.    Miles   Traveled    ...19,465 
No.     Man     Days,     Fairs 

and  Exhibits    8i 

No.        Temp.       Permits 
issued   up   to   October 

31st,   1927    24,149 

No.     Permanent     Permits 
issued   up   to   October 

31st,   1927    10,253 

During  the  month  39  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations—34  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  85,029  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


The 

Landsdowne 

Milking 

Stool 


won^t 

Wear  Out 

Unfasten 

Crack 

Rust 

Rot 

Cherry-Bassett  Company 

2324  Market  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Russell  and  Ostend  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,   MARYLAND 
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BEST  STABLE  MANURE  IMPROVER  KNOWN 
Bigger  Cror«.     Regular  Profits. 

100-lb.  Trial  Bag  with  directions,  $1.00  f.  o.  b. 

$4.00  to  $8.00  per  animal  saved  yearly. 

Agent*  wanted 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  N  Mt.  Pleatant.  Tennessee 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

ITe  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Gurnseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 
On  Hand  at  All  Times 


P^ 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  SetU  Good  Cow*" 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION.  Inc. 


Volume  VIII 


West  Chester;  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January ,!1928 
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A   Philosophy 

of  Production 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania 


The  snlendid  exhibit  of  the  Ayrthire  Breeders'  Association  attracted 
Jrtdtt:rest  at  many  If  this  yeU  big  shojcs.  The  ^'-^  ;- .-'-/^^, 
the  De  Laval  Milker  to  do  the  milking  in  hu,  exhibxt  and  «  »P^^«^  S^^J 
pail  was  provided  in  order  that  the  audience  might  see  the  mxlk  flow. 
Large  crowds  witnessed  every  milking. 

De  Laval  Milkers  were  at 

the  Breeders  and 

VISITORS  at  many  of  the  noted  shows  and  fairs 
this  season  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  themselves  the  extent  of  the  confidence  that  the 
various  breed  associations  and  the  breeders  themselves 
place  in  the  De  Laval  Milker. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  and  the  New 
York  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  each 
selected  the  De  Laval  Milker  for  use  in  splendid  educa- 
tional exhibits  that  evoked  interest  and  commendation 
from  all  who  saw  them. 

Prominent  herds  like  the  Munroholm  Guernseys 
owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Munro,  Camillus,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Sheher  Valley  Holsteins  owned  by  Messrs.  R.  M.  and 
J.  H.  Stone  at  Marcellus,  N.  Y-,  were  milked  during 
their  entire  sojourn  at  the  fair  grounds  with  the  De 


The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Ass'n  staged  a  ^^st  interesting^ 
exhibit  which  was  a  center  of  interest  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  In 
Tmodeld^y  barn  erected  ol  the  grounds  '-- P^^^^  ^roS^al  o 
kept  and  the  milk  sold  to  an  appreciative  audience.  This  Association  aiso 
selected  the  De  Laval  Milker  for  its  exhibit. 

the  Shows  and  Fairs  with 
Breed  Associations 

Laval  Milker.  The  fact  that  prominent  breeders  place 
sufficient  faith  and  confidence  in  the  De  Laval  Milker 
to  see  to  it  that  their  valuable  show  herds  have  the 
advantage  of  De  Laval  milking  even  when  away  from 
home  on  the  show  circuit  is  extremely  gratifying.  It 
clearly  demonstrates  the  point  that  wherever  better 
milking  and  greater  production  are  sought  after  the  De 
Laval  Milker  is  considered  the  only  solution  by  those 
with  whom  these  are  such  vital  problems.  And  for  the 
dairyman  who  produces  a  low  bacteria  count  milk,  the 
De  Laval  Milker  has  a  combination  of  sanitary  features 
that  are  undef  eatable. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  for  complete  informa- 
tion, or  if  you  prefer  ask  to  have  a  De  Laval  repre- 
sentative call  at  your  home* 


De  Laval  Milker 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Xnilr    M^^    R^jr^y^  _„^»^^  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Above:  The  splendid  Guernsey  show 
herd  of  the  Munroholm  Farm,  owned  by 
Mr  Thos.  Munro  at  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  where  they 
were  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 
as  m  the  home  bam.  Right:  Part  of 
the  noted  purebred  Jersey  herd  kept 
at  Ashland  Farm,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
This  herd  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  South  and  captures  prizes  wher- 
ever it  goes.  Mr.  J.  O.  Key,  manager, 
,ays  that  the  De  Laval  MUker  is  a  great 
aid  m  making  maximum  production. 
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Another  renowned  herd  that  was  made 
to    feel    at    home    with    the    De    Laval 
Milker  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was 
the  Shelter  Valley  Holstein  show  herd. 
This   herd,  which  is   owned   by   Messrs. 
R.  M.  and  J.  H.  Stone  of  Mareelhis.N- 
Y.,  received  much   attention  from  Hol- 
stein fanciers  and  fanciers  of  fine  cattle 
in  general.     To  their  credit  it  may  b§ 
said  that  this  interest  was  not  confined 
to  the  audience  alone  for  the  judges  saw 
fit  to  permit  individuals  of  the  herd  to 
carry  home  several  valued  awards. 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  count  tlie  many 
operations,  tliat  are  performed  in  getting 
a  bottle  of  milk  on  to  the  dining  table 
of  any  restaurant  or  hotel  in  this  city 
for  instance?  Is  it  fair  to  begin  with 
the  milk  at  the  bottling  plant?  I  think 
not.  Shall  we  begin  with  the  product 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow?  That,  too, 
is  not   back  far  enough.     Since  we  can 


own   business  that  other  human   beings 
must  work  for  nothing. 

In  the  long  run,  that  service  which  is 
paid  for  is  always  more  efficient  than 
gratuitous  service,  but  tlie  world,  how- 
ever, would  be  plunged  into  the  Dark 
Ages  were  all  gratuitious  service  aban- 
doned. Wlienever  a  man  performs  an 
Hct    that    l)enefits    liis    fellowinan    he    is 


Field  and  Test 

Department  Report 

F.  M.  TWINING 
In  Charge  of  Departmental  Work 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  field  department  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
has  been  tlie  constantly  widening  variety 
of  types  of  service  rendered  by  the  field- 
men. 

Wlien  the  department  was  first  organ- 
ized, only  about  lO^o  of  the  calls  made 
on  dairymen  were  made  on  active  mem- 


less  each  year,  showing  that  the  larger 
dairyman  sees  the  advantages  of  mem- 
bership more  quickly  than  the  men  with 
only  four  or  five  cows,  who  does  not 
specialize  in  milk  production. 

Check  Testing 

The  check  testing  service  readied  each 
one  of  tiie   Iti  cooperating  milk  plants 


Scene  from    Til  Tell  the  World"  gtreet»  each  moming. 
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never  get  to  the  remote  source  of  things 
we  will  take  our  beginning  on  the  farm. 
All  the  manifold  operations  of  planting, 
harvesting,    storing    and    preparation    of 
feed     are    individual    services    that    the 
dairyman    is  performing  for  the  people 
in  the  city   who  drink  the   milk.     The 
man  who  feeds  the  cows  and  the  indivi- 
duals who  milk  them  are  all  rendering 
service  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well 
as    for    themselves.      The   truck   drivers 
who  carry  the  milk  to  the  stations,  the 
railroads  that  transport  it  to  the  market; 
the  operators  who  process  the  milk  and 
prepare  it  for  bottling;  too,  are  perform- 
ing    a    service.       The    drivers    on     the 
wagons  who  distribute  the  product;  the 
individuals   who   furnish   the   capital   by 
means   of    which    distribution   can    take 
place;  the  labor  that  makes  possible  the 
placing  of  a  pint  of  milk  on  your  break- 
fast table;  one  and  all  have  a  hand  m 
the  service  that  is  necessitated  because 
of    a    complex    industrial    development. 
Everyone    must    be   paid    for    his   labor. 
All  along  the  line  there  has  been  service 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  and  no  indivi- 
dual or  organization  of  individuals  has 
a  moral  or  legal  right  80  to  conduct  its 


performing  a  service.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  wlietlier  that  act  is  plow- 
ing a  field  for  corn,  digging  coal  from 
tlie  storehouses  of  the  earth,  passing  over 
the  counter  a  quart  of  milk,  transporting 
from  the  West  Indies  a  bunch  of 
bananas,  preaching  a  sermon,  or  teach- 
ing a  Sunday  School  Class.  It  is  service 
which  must  be  performed  and  which 
eventually,  must  bring  some  remunera- 
tion. . 

The   one   outstanding   tendency   in  all 
the     five    institutions    that    have    come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity-the  family, 
the    school,    the    church,   the    industrial 
order    and    the    state,-is   the   evolution 
from   a   static  to   a  dynamic   condition, 
from    a    fixed   order   to  one   of   flexible 
adjustment.     In    all   of  them   we   have 
moved  forward  to  a  condition  of  equa- 
lity, justice  and  good  will  with  the  idea 
of    service    for    the    common    good    of 
humanity       uppermost.         Tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  literary 
expression  of  this  ideal  and  some  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  actual   attain- 
ment thereof.     But  there  remains  much 
to  be  done  before  we  can  truly  say  that 
(CoBtinued  on  page  13) 


bers  of  tlie  Association,  and  ninety  per 
cent  (907o)  on  non-members  for  the 
purpose   of   soliciting   their    membership 

contracts. 

In  1926,  25?;,  and  in  the  year  just 
past— 387o  of  our  farm  visits  have  been 
made  on  members  of  tlie  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  with  their 
individual  problems.  This  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
members  to  c(mstantly  make  more  use 
of  the  various  kinds  of  service  which  we 
are  prepared  to  render,  and  also  that  we 
have  given  the  kind  of  service  our  mem- 
bers have  needed. 

We  made  altogether  a  total  of  4,419 
farm  visits  during  the  past  year.  The 
various  purposes  of  the  visits  to  mem- 
bers have  been  to  assist  with  testing  and 
production  problems,  to  check  weights, 
to  adjust  errors,  to  help  find  new 
markets,  and  to  arrange  for  local  meet- 
ings. 

We  succeeded  in  signing  1134  new 
members  during  the  twelve  months 
beginning  Nov.  1,  1926  and  ending  Nov. 
1st,  1927.  The  total  number  of  cows 
signed  was  7,731  The  average  number 
of  cows  per  new  member  grows  slightly 


in  the  territory  at  least  eight  times 
during  tlie  year.  A  total  of  82,895 
samples  were  tested  for  our  memliers 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
accuracy  of  the  tests  used  by  the  buyers 
for  payment  for  milk  purchased. 

Eacli  year  since  chis  work  was  started 
we  have  been  able  to  report  improved 
conditions  over  the  previous  year.  At 
first  we  found  about  lOOo  of  actual  test- 
ing errors.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
about  57o.  In  1926  about  1%,  and  in 
1927,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  were 
only  about  88/100  of  l7o  of  dealers' 
errors  found. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
greatest  benefit  of  this  service  is  so  much 
in  the  number  of  actual  errors  corrected, 
as  in  the  kind  of  improvements  which 
are  brought  about  that  cannot  be  shown 
by  any  kind  of  mathematical  estimate. 

The  care  in  taking  samples  of  milk, 
the  manner  in  which  samples  are  kept, 
and  the  condition  of  the  equipment  used, 
are  fully  as  important  as  the  test  opera- 
tion itself,  and  we  are  able  to  report 
continual  improvement  along  these  lines 
also. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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A  Result   of  Some  Experiments  in  Milk  Production 


T.  E.  WOODWARD,  Superintendent 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairying  Experiment  Station,  Beltsville,  Md, 


When  a  person  wants  a  position  with     of  grass  but  that  on  account  of  its  nature 


the  Government  he  takes  an  examination 
and   furnishes   references.     Before   he  is 
given  a  position  however,  his  references 
are   written  to   and   asked  in  regard   to 
his  character,  ability,  industry,  etc.     But 
the  most  valuable  of  the  questions  asked 
IS  whetiier  you  yuursclf  wuulu  ^i'y<^  tuC 
applicant  employment  in  a  position  such 
as  he  seeks.     A  person  may  be  honest, 
capable  and  industrious  and  still  be  an 
undesirable    person    to    employ.      It    is 
much  the  same  with  experiments.     The 
facts  brought  out  by  some  investigations 
can   not   well    be   put   into   practice   on 
account  of  the  expense,  tiie  labor  or  some 
other  reason.     Now   I  am   going  to  try 
to  tell  you  something  of  our  work  at  the 
Beltsville  Experiment  Station  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  answer  the  question — 
"What  would  you  do  on  a  farm  of  your 
own?". 

If  I  were  running  a  dairy  farm  of  my 
own  I  think  one  of  the  first  things  I 
would  try  to  do  would  be  to  arrange  the 
cropping  system  to  as  to  obtain  the  best, 
the  surest  and  the  most  economical 
supply  of  good  cow  feed.  To  do  this  it 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  some  simple 
records  of  the  costs  and  yields  of  the 
various  crops.  This  will  require  not 
more  than  a  few  minutes  a  day.  Besides 
it  provides  a  person  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  profit  or  loss  on  each  crop,  just  as 
the  keeping  of  cow  records  increases  a 
person's  interest  in  dairying. 

We  have  been  keeping  accurate  crop 
records  at  Beltsville  for  14  years  and  as 
a  result  of  these  records  we  found  years 
ago  that  corn,  alfalfa  and  pasture  grass 
were  the  most  profitable  crops  that  we 
could  raise.  Consequently  our  rotation 
has  been  made  to  consist  of  corn  3  years, 
alfalfa  3  years  and  the  same  right  over 
again.  The  pasture  being  more  or  less 
permanent  does  not  figure  in  the  rota- 
tion. Now  then  of  course  you  may  find 
these  same  crops  are  not  the  most 
profitable  under  your  conditions.  But 
whichever  ones  are  found  to  be  the  most 
profitable,  these  are  the  ones  which 
should  be  raised.  The  next  thing  then 
is  to  arrange  the  rotation  accordingly 
and  when  this  is  done,  stick  to  it  at 
least  until  some  better  one  is  found. 

After  I  had  determined  about  how 
much  feed  could  be  raised  every  year,  I 
would  try  to  keep  just  so  many  head  of 
stock  as  would  enable  me  to  use  the 
feed  provided  without  any  considerable 
surplus  or  deficit.  Economical  produc- 
tion demands  that  the  rough  feed  at 
least  be  home  grown.  A  little  figuring 
will  convince  anyone  that  he  can  not 
get  ahead  in  the  dairy  business  if  he 
buys  all  his  feed.  And  the  less  of  it  he 
is  obliged  to  buy,  the  better  off  he  is. 

One  of  the  crops  I  would  raise  is  some 
sort  of  legume  hay.  This  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  proper  nutri- 
tion of  the  cattle.  I  would  make  sure 
that  the  pasture  contained  grasses  that 
would  produce  the  most  milk  to  the 
acre.  In  many  places  they  are  finding 
that  sweet  clover  is  superior  to  blue- 
grass.  Four  years  of  experimentation 
with  sweet  clover  on  our  farm  has 
shown  that  the  sweet  clover  produces  a 
little  more  grazing  but  that  it  costs  a 
little  more  than  a  permanent  pasture  of 
orchard  grass,  timothy,  red  top,  blue- 
grass,  red  and  alsike  clovers. 

I  think  I  should  explain  that  our  soil 
is  a  heavy  clay  favorable  to  the  growth 


the  sweet  clover  freezes  out  badly  in 
the  winter.  Soils  containing  more  sand 
are  probably  no  better  for  grass  but  they 
might  be  better  for  sweet  clover.  I  feel 
therefore  that  our  results  may  not  do 
entire    justice    to    the    merits    of    sweet 


til 


sweet  clover  the  ground  was  plowed  and 
sweet  clover  seed  purchased  on  the 
market.  Now  it  is  possible  that  this 
reseeding  could  have  been  accomplished 
at  slight  expense  by  merely  discing  and 
harrowing  tlie  old  sweet  clover  field  on 
which  there  was  considerable  seed,  or  it 
may  be  that  some  nurse  crop  as  wheat 
or  oats  could  have  been  used  and  enough 
realized  from  such  a  crop  to  have  more 
tlian  paid  for  reseeding  the  sweet  clover. 
In  any  event  sweet  clover  seems  well 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

One  of  the  greatest  developments  in 
agriculture  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  men 
and  horses.  Farm  operations  will  not 
only  be  speeded  up  but  they  will  be 
made  easier.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
the  labor  saving  machinery,  one  or  all 
of  several  things  will  happen:  farms  will 
be  larger  or  there  will  be  cooperative 
organizations  for  the  production  of  crops 
just  as  there  are  now  cooperative  organi- 
zations for  the  marketing  of  products,  or 
there  will  be  big  outfits  which  will  go 
from  farm  to  farm  performing  tlie 
various  farm  operations  from  plowing  to 
harvesting. 

Just  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  possible 
saving,  we  were  able  this  year  with  a 
tractor  and   corn   binder  equipped   with 
an  elevator  for  delivering  the  bundles  of 
corn   to   a   wagon    driven   alongside,   to 
cut  and  put  in  the  silo  as  much  as  67 
tons  of  corn  in  eight  hours  using  a  crew 
of  8  men.    When  the  cutting  and  loading 
are  both  done  by  hand  we  have  never 
been  able  to  equal  this  even  with  twice 
the  number  of  men.     Another  thing,  we 
are  able  with  a  crew  of  6  men  using  a 
hay  loader,  slings  on  the  wagon  and  a 
motor  driven  hoist  for  unloading,  to  put 
a  ton  of  hay  in  the  barn  from  the  win- 
dow every   20   minutes.     A   number  of 
years  ago  to  have  done  this  in  twice  the 
time  would  have  been  considered  good 
work.    Now  I  hope  no  one  will  get  the 
idea  that  I  am  trying  to  hold   up  our 
practices  as  models  of  excellence.     Far 
from  it.     I  merely  mentioned  these  two 
matters   to  show  how  the   machines  of 
the  future  may  speed  up  production  and 
save  labor.     If  I  were  running  a  farm 
of  my  own  I  would  try  to  make  use  of 
the  various  labor  saving  devices  and  if 
my  own  farm  was  not  large  enough  to 
justify  the  expense  of  such  equipment  I 
think  I  should  try  to  establish  some  sort 
of  working  agreement  with  my  neighbor 
or  neighbors. 

Now  before  I  leave  this  matter  of  crop 
production  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
another  matter.  Last  year  we  filled  our 
four  silos  without  tramping— just  blew 
it  in  and  let  it  fall  where  it  would.  We 
noticed  however  that  the  cobs  collected 
much  in  one  place  and  we  were  afraid 
that  they  would  trap  enough  air  so  that 
mould  would  develop.  Every  hour  or  so 
a  man  would  dig  into  the  conical 
mass  enough  to  give  the  cobs  a  fresh 
place  to  collect.  The  silage  kept  in  good 
condition  and  as  much  was  put  in  the 
slio  as  in  previous  years  when  tramping 
was  practiced.  This  year  we  did  not 
even  bother  to  prevent  the  collection  of 


cobs  in  one  place.  When  a  silo  is  filled 
in  tiiis  way  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
corn  are  blown  to  one  side  Then  when 
the  silage  is  removed,  unless  a  person 
takes  a  layer  off  the  entire  surface  of  the 
silo,  he  Is  likely  to  get  a  feeding  contain- 
ing a  preponderance  of  either  leaves  or 
tlio  lipnvier  parts  of  the  corn  plant.  So 
far  as  our  work  has  gone,  it  appears 
that  tramping  of  silage  is  labor  lost. 

As  to  the  herd,  I  should  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  and  then  to  main- 
tain cattle  free  from  both  tuberculosis 
and  abortion.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
can  l)est  be  told  by  a  veterinarian.  But 
certainly  I  should  take  every  precaution 
in  order  tliat  years  of  painstaking  care 
and  breeding  might  not  be  lost  through 
either  of  tliese  diseases.  Eleven  long 
years  of  abortion  and  sustaining  losses 
that  no  ordinary  dairyman  could  endure 
lias  convinced  me  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
caution is  wortli  all  the  cures  that  were 
ever  concocted. 

Having    obtained    a    healthy    herd    I 
should   try   to   improve   it    by    breeding. 
1  should  aim  to  raise  at  least  as  many 
lieifers  as  would  be  required  to  replace 
tliose  lost  through  age,  Inefficiency  or  for 
other   reasons     To    do   this    the   proper 
selection  of  a  bull  is  all  important.     A 
person  can  breed  down  as  fast  or  faster 
than  he  can  breed  up.    The  only  way  to 
tell  how  good  a  bull  is,  is  to  examine  his 
daughters.    Get  a  proved  bull  if  possible. 
If  such  a  bull  is   not  available  or  the 
price  is  greater  than  the  size  of  the  herd 
would    justify,   get    a    young    bull    with 
good     records     behind     him.       But     in 
examining  tlie  records  take  into  account 
under  what  conditions  they  were  made. 
Results   at  Beltsville  show   that  records 
made  under  advanced  registry  conditions 
where   the   cows   are   milked   3   times   a 
day,    fed    ratlier    heavily    and    breeding 
deferred,  are  50%  greater  on  the  average 
than  records  made  under  what  might  be 
termed  good  farm  conditions.     In  other 
words  a  400  lb.  cow  testing  association 
record   is   equal   to   a   600   lb.   advanced 
registry  record. 

As  to  how  I  would  go  about  raising 
tiie  calves  would  depend  upon  how  I 
was  disposing  of  my  product.  If  skim- 
milk  was  available  I  would  use  it  by  all 
means.  But  if  I  was  selling  whole  milk 
I  would  use  some  sort  of  calf  meal  with 
only  whole  milk  enough  to  get  them 
properly  started.  A  total  of  300  lbs.  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  A  good  cow  should 
give  enough  milk  the  first  ten  days  of 
her  lactation  period  to  raise  a  calf.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  amount  of  whole 
milk  required  is  a  vital  objection  to  the 
raising  of  calves  in  dairies  where  whole 
milk  is  sold.  In  a  herd  of  much  size 
there  is  usually  some  unfit  for  human 
use,  milk  such  as  that  from  fresh  cows 
or  cows  affected  with  garget.  This  milk 
can  be  used  for  the  calves. 

Of  the  calf  meals  that  we  have  tried 
at  Beltsville  the  most  successful  are 
those  that  contain  some  sort  of  animal 
protein  such  as  blood  meal,  skimmed 
milk  powder  or  dried  buttermilk,  and  of 
these  the  milk  powders  seem  more  effi- 
cient than  the  blood  meal.  A  good  calf 
meal  can  be  made  up  of  finely  ground 
corn  50  parts,  linseed  oil  meal  16  parts, 
rolled  oats  (ground)  16  parts,  skimmilk 
powder  10  parts,  dried  blood  flour  10 
parts,  salt  1  part  Our  practice  is  to 
start  feeding  the  meal  when  the  calf  is 
say  10  days  old  and  gradually  increase 
the  meal  as  the  milk  is  decreased  until 


at  the  age  of  60  days  the  calf  is  getting 
all  meal  and  no  milk. 

Now  about  stabling  the  cows,  we  have 
tried   the  open  shed,  the   box   stall,  the 
stanchion  and  the  Hoard  or  Way  stall. 
The    open    shed    was   compared    with    a 
closed    barn    equipped    with    stanchions. 
In   favor  of  the  open  shed  we  can  say 
that   the   cows   produced   a  little   more, 
that     they     kept     cleaner,     that     coarse 
materials    such    as    corn    stalks    can    be 
successfully  used  for  bedding,  and  that 
the  open  shed  is  the  best  known  way  of 
preserving  all  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
of     the     manure.       In     favor     of     the 
stanchions  we  can  say  that  the  cows  ate 
less,  that  less  bedding  was  used  and  that 
less  labor  was  required.    In  view  of  the 
greater  space  required   for  cows  in   the 
open  shed  and  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding  a    separate    milking   stable   large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  good  portion 
of  the  herd,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
cost  of  the   stable  would  be   greater  in 
the  case  of  the  open  shed.     All  things 
considered   I   think  I   should  prefer   the 
closed  barn  and  stanchions  to  the  open 
shed. 

The  box  stall  was  compared  with 
stanchions  and  it  was  found  that  the 
box  stalls  increased  production  less  than 
5%  which  was  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  extra  bedding  used,  not  to  mention 
the  increased  first  cost  and  the  much 
greater  labor  cost  in  doing  the  work. 
Box  stalls  can  not  be  advised  except 
for  sick  cows  or  cows  that  are  freshen- 
ing. 

The   Hoard  or   Way   stalls   are   quite 
similar.    They  were  compared  in  a  small 
way  with  both  box  stalls  and  stanchions 
as   regards   quantity  of  production   and 
cleanliness  of  the  cows.     Cows   in   box 
stalls  produced  a  little  more  than  when 
in    the    Hoard   or   Way   stall    but   they 
failed  to  keep  as  clean.     The  Way  stall 
and  the  stanchion  ranked  about  the  same 
as    regards    production,    cleanliness    and 
quantity    of   bedding   used.      The    Way 
stall  allowed  the  cows  considerably  more 
freedom   of  movement  but   was  not  so 
convenient  for  cleaning  nor  for  turning 
the  cows  in  and  out  of  the  stable.    There 
seems  to  be  less  likelihood  of  the  cows 
lying  down  with  their  udders  in  contact 
with   the  cold   floor  when   in  the   Way 
stalls  on  account  of  the  bedding  staying 
under  the  cows  better.    The  Way  stalls 
call   for   longer   platforms    than   do  the 
stanchions  which  means  a  wider  stable 
and  greater  expense. 

We  have  done  some  work  in  trying  to 
determine  the  effect  of  milking  cows 
three  times  a  day  instead  of  twice.  For 
short  periods  of  say  a  month  or  so  it 
appears  that  milking  3  tinies  a  day 
increases  production  about  12  or  13%. 
For  whole  lactation  periods  the  increase, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  guess  from  the  data 
available  is  about  20%. 

Now  the  question  is  will  it  pay?  This 
depends  for  one  thing  upon  how  much 
milk  the  cows  give.  Obviously  it  will 
not  pay  to  milk  a  low  producer  more 
than  twice  a  day.  It  will  also  depend 
upon  the  price  of  the  product  and  upon 
the  cost  of  doing  the  milking.  This  is 
a  matter  which  must  be  figured  out  by 
each  individual  dairyman.  If  a  person's 
cows  are  yielding  an  average  of  30  lbs. 
milk  each  day  on  twice  a  day  milking, 
probably  they  would  give  36  lbs.  on  3 
times  a  day  milking.  6  lbs.  of  milk 
from  each  cow  would  have  to  be  worth 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Cool  Milk  During  the  Winter  ,      tv/imi   t^     j 

Sound  Advice  for  the  Milk  Producer 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
tlie  production  of  milk,  not  only  in  the 
siiiiiiner  but  in  the  winter  season  as 
\v<  11,  is  the  proper  cooling  of  the  milk 
in  water,  promptly  after  milking. 

Many  dairymen  do  not  properly  cool 
t!i(Mr  milk  during  the  winter  season, 
feeling  perhaps  that  with  the  lower 
t.  uiperaturcs  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
c,).    This   is  a   serious   mistake.    A   few 

suggestions    follow. 

tlst, — Every  quart  of  market  milk 
hould  be  thorouglily  cooled  directly 
Jitter  milking  so  as  to  remove  the  animal 
luat  in  the  milk.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
tiavor  of  the  milk  will  not  be  satlsfact- 
(.rv.  Milk  of  good  flavor  commends 
itself  to  the   consumer. 


2n(l.— Milk  after  cooling  should  be 
properly  cared  for.  Milk  should  not 
be  iierniitted  to  remain  in  the  stables 
where  uiuU-slrahle  flavors  or  odors  may 
be  absorbed. 

3rd.— Milk    should    not    be    permitted 
to    freeze.     Frozen    milk   usually   results 
in    a    monetary    loss    to    the    producer, 
vv  neii    iiiuK    iiii/.c.->    111    iii«-   »-"'•    •>-   •"    -- 
ways    the    top    or    cream    section    that 
freezes    first.     Such    freezing    makes    it 
difficult    to    properly    sample    the    milk 
for  butter  fat  test  on  its  arrival  at  the 
point    of    delivery.     Frozen    cream    does 
not   pass   through    the   tank   strainer   at 
receiving     stations     and     some     of    this 
cream  is  lost  in  taking  samples  for  test- 
ing.    Frequent  losses  in  butter  fat  con- 
tents   may    be    traced    to    conditions    of 
this   kind. 


Cooling  in  water  is  the  best  assurance  should  be  constructed  of  two  thicknesses 

against  freezing.     The  water  in  the  tank  of    tongue    and    groove    boards    with    a 

should    be    deep    enough    to    permit    the  layer   outbuilding  paper  between 
cans  being  immersed  in  the  water  up  to 


This 


their  necks,  and  in  every  case  the  water 
sliould  be  higher  on  the  outside  of  the 
can  than  is  the  milk  on  the  inside  of  the 

can. 

rhuuirhMf  ilic  water  daily  in  the  cool- 
ing tank  will  prevent  the  freezing  of 
milk  when  cooling  in  water. 

Well  water  pumped  into  the  cooling 
tank  will  not  freeze  over  night  to  a 
sufficient  extent  as  a  rule  to  freeze  the 
milk,  i)rovidlng  the  water  is  higher  on 
the  outside  of  the  can  than  the  milk 
is  on  the  inside. 

An  added  precaution  in  preventing 
freezing  is  to  cover  the  cooling  tank  with 
a   lid.     When   this    is   done,   a   tight   lid 


lid  can  be  hinged  at  the  back  of  the 
cooling  tank  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  its  being  lowered  so  as  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  tank  after  the  milk 
placed  therein  has  been  properly  cooled. 
Farmers  have  suffered  considerable  loss 
in  the  past  month  because  of  failure  to 
cool  milk  properly.  A  number  of  dairies 
have  been  discontinued  because  of  the 
failure  to  cool  the  milk  and  at  some 
plants  milk  has  not  been  received  in  as 
good  condition  during  the  cold  months 
as  the  milk  taken  in  at  the  same  plants 
during  the  summer. 

Preserve  your  market,  by  cooling  your 
milk  promptly  in  water  every  day  in 
the  year. 


More  Milk  From  Fewer  Cows  ^.   ^   ^  .       „ 

Is  Possible,  Says  U.  S.  Dairy  Bureau 


An  additional  2,000,000  i>eople  each 
year  for  the  next  40  years  could  be 
siipi>lied  with  as  much  milk  as  is  now 
used  per  capita  without  adding  to  the 
numlier  of  cows  in  the  dairy  herds,  if 
taeh  cow  would  produce  100  pounds 
more  milk  each  year,  C.  W.  Larson,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, says  in  his  annual  report  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Jardine. 

The  dairy  herds  of  the  United  States 
iiulude  about  22,000,000  cows.  About 
4(t(),000  of  these,  owned  by  members  of 
dairy-herd-improvement  associations,  are 
tested  each  month  for  milk  and  butter- 
f.it  production,  enabling  owners  to  elimi- 
tiiitc  unprofitable  cows  from  the  herds. 
In  192(),  Doctor  Larson  states,  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  records,  360,000  of 
these  cows  jiroduced  as  much  milk  as 
.'isKOOO  average  cows,  and  returned  as 
much  profit  over  cost  of  feed  as  640,000 
average  cows. 

I'lie  average  annual  production  of  the 
eows    in    dairy-hcrd-improvement    asso- 


ciations in  1920  was  about  6,000  pounds 
of  milk,  in   1926  al)out  7,500  pounds,  or 
an  average  annual  increase  of  about  200 
poimds  as  the  result  of  improved  prac- 
tices   growing    out    of    testing,    such    as 
ellininution     of    unprofitable     producers, 
selective  breeding,  and  scientific  feeding 
of  the  prtifitable  cows   in  the  herd.     If 
only  half  as   much  gain  could  be  made 
in    herds    generally,    the    increased    milk 
suiM>ly  fnuii  the  present  number  of  cows 
would  provide  for  80,000,000  more  people 
in  1966. 

Included  in  the  report  are  summaries 
(.f  the  achievements  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  bureau  including  the 
research  laboratory,  the  breeding  investi- 
gation, market-milk,  and  dairy  introduc- 
tion projects;  and  result  of  the  branch 
exiieriinent  statitms  of  the  bureau. 

Tlie  work  on  dairy  products  has  in- 
eluded  experiments  on  basic  viscosity 
of  ice  cream,  use  of  pure  cultures  in 
making  cheese,  and  methods  of  making 
dairy    by-products.      An    experiment    of 


wide  Interest  is  the  determination  of  the 
effect  of  storage  of  skim-milk  powder 
on  its  ability  to  improve  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Some  of  the  preliminary  results  on  the 
effect  of  high  temperatures  on  the  bak- 
ing quality  of  milk  powders  have  been 
confirmed. 

Market-milk  investigations  have  been 
made  concerning  the  processes  in  city 
milk  jilants  with  a  view  to  evolving  im- 
proved methods.  Among  other  activi- 
ties a  service  for  dairy  farmers  desirous 
of  using  effective  and  economical  steri- 
lizers for  dairy  utensils  has  been  develop- 
ed. "The  luireaii,"  the  report  says,  "is 
now  in  a  position  to  furnish  dairy  far- 
mers with  blue  prints  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  particular  type  of  sterilizer 
which  will  meet  their  special  needs  and 
w  hich  can  be  constructed  at  a  minimum 

cost." 

The  breeding  investigations  have  in- 
cluded, among  others,  experiments  in  the 
feeding  of  sprouted  oats  to  stimulate 
the  fertility  of  breeding  animals. 


Results  of  experiments  in  grading  up 
a  dairy  herd  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires 
are  reported  from  the   Ardmore  experi- 
mental   station    in   South   Dakota.     The 
foundation  herd  of  native  cows  had  an 
annual  average  production  of  202  pounds 
of    hutterfat    and    an    average    lactation 
period    of   238    days.      Their   daughters, 
sired  by  a  purebred  Holstcin  bull;  pro- 
duced   on    the    average    246    pounds    of 
hutterfat    in    a   lactation   period    of   272 
days,  and  the  corresponding   figures  for 
the  granddaughters  were  315  pounds  of 
hutterfat  in  326  days  of  lactation. 

An  inbreeding  experiment  at  the  Belts- 
ville Station  has  been  continued  and  up 
to  the  present  no  decrease  in  vigor  or 
other  bad  results  of  any  kind  have  been 
found  among  the  inbred  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  work  with  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations  the 
bureau  participated  in  campaigns  which 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  532  purebred 
dairy  bulls  and  the  elimination  of  396 
scrub  bulls. 


Permanent  Permits  Under  Federal  j    x  n     ^ 

Import  Milk  Act  to  Be  Issued  at  Once 

MT  ...  _t       i„    „_.o.^>Ti/>montc    withniif   delav   with 


A   staff   is   now    being   organized    and 
-(piipped  to  enforce  the  Federal  Import 
Alilk  .\ct,  funds  for  this  purpose  having 
been   made  available  by  the  passage  of 
the  Deficiency  Bill  on  Deceml)er  22,  1927, 
say    officials    of    the     Food,     Drug    and 
Insecticide  Administration  of  the  I'nlted 
States    Department   of    Agriculture   who 
arc  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
act.     The   department   is   now  prepared 
to  issue  permanent  permits  for  the  im- 
portation of  milk  and  cream  as  required 
by  the   act.     The   Federal   Import   Milk 
Act  which  became  effective  on  May   15 
provided   for  the  issuance   of  temporary 
permits    until   provision   could   be   made 
for   inspections   to   ascertain   that   appli- 
cants have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
act  regarding  physical  examinations  and 
tuberculin  tests  of  dairy  herds,  and  the 
scoring  of  farms  and  shipping  plants  for 
sanitary  condition.     Since  May  15,  1927, 
"lilk  and  cream   have  been  admitted  to 


the  United  States  under  temporary  per- 
mits. 

Holders  of  temporary  permits  have 
been  notified  l)y  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Insecticide  Administration  that  perman- 
ent permits  may  now  be  obtained  and 
they  were  advised  to  obtain  the  per- 
manent permits  as   soon  as  practicable. 

"The  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration," says  the  notice,  "is  pre- 
pared to  begin  iniinediately  the  issuance 
of  permanent  permits  for  the  importa- 
tion of  milk  and  cream,  as  required  by 
the  law.  While  no  definite  date  has  as 
yet  been  set  for  the  recall  of  the  present 
temporary  permits,  the  attention  of 
holders  thereof  is  invited  to  the  proba- 
bility of  an  early  cancellation   of  such 


imported,  and  physical  examinations  of 
animals  and  sanitary  inspections  of  dairy 
farms   or   milk   handling   plants.       Such 
applications       should       be       forwarded 
promptly    to    the    Food,    Drug    and    In- 
secticide   Administration,   United   States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Delay  in  filing  applications  may 
result    in    such    congestion    as    to    cause 
interruption  of  shipments.     This  condi- 
tion   can   be   avoided   if  applicants    will 
file   their   requests   as    soon    as   the   sup- 
l)orting  evidence  can  be  obtained. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  announced 
that  it  is  prepared  to  make  tuberculin 
tests  and  physical  examinations  of 
jinimals   as   well  as  sanitary  inspections 


which   must  be 


prepare 

for  lu'rmanrnt  permits 

by    evidences    of    tuberculin 
milk   or   cream   is   to   be 


sujiporlcd 
tests,    if    raw 


desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Canadian  Government  should 


make   arrangements  without  delay  with 
the  Veterinary  Director  General  of  the 
Canadian    Department    of    Agriculture, 
Ottawa,   Canada,   for   the   various   tests, 
examinations  and  inspections  which  they 
may  require  and  for  the  procurement  of 
necessary   application  and  report   forms 
are  in  possession  of  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties.     Additional    forms,    if    necessary, 
may   be   secured    from   the   Food,   Drug 
and    Insecticide    Administration,   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     This  administration  can 
not  at  this  time  undertake  to  make  the 
examinations  of  animals  or  inspections 
of  farms  and  plants  upon  which  to  base 
permanent  permits.     Requests  for  such 
examinations    will    be    referred    to    the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  country  where 
the  milk  or  cream   is  produced.     Later 
announcement  will  be  made  of  the  date 
on  which  all  outstanding  temporary  per- 
mits will  be  canceled." 
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Temple  in  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen  should  make  it 
a  point  to  attend  these  meetings  and 
affiliate  with  the  association. 

The  various  group  organizations  which 
will  hold  meetings  during  the  week 
include  Dairying,  Sale  and  Manufacture 
of  Dairy  Products,  Vegetable  Growing, 
Swine,  Sheep,  Horticulture,  Potato 
Growing,  Poultry,  Beekeeping,  Insect 
Control,  Marketing  Developments,  etc. 

These  various  meetings  are,  for  the 
most,  as  are  also  the  various  exhibits  of 
iiie  siiuw,  free  aiiu  ujicii  lu  tuC  pU>->»IC, 

You  should  not  miss  the  opportimity 
of  visiting  and  participating  in  this 
advanced  development  of  agriculture. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  3. 
1920,  iit  the  post  office  at  "West  Chester, 
Pennsvlvania.  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879.''' 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Inc.,  through  its  official 
organ.  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pbo- 
orcERS  Review,  extends  to  its  members 
and  to  all  of  the  readers  of  The  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Review,  its  best 
wishes  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New   Year. 

A  great  measure  of  our  success  during 
the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  fair  dealing  evi- 
denced by  the  membership  on  the  whole, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  coopera- 
ting buyers  of  our  product  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  spirit  may  continue  and 
grow,  year  by  year,  so  that  the  contin- 
ued success  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  industry,  with  whom  we 
are  cooperating,  may  be  assured. 


At  an  early  date  the  offices  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  and  tlie  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  will  be  moved  from  the 
Boyertown  Building  to  the  Flint  Build- 
ing, 219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
jihia.  Pa. 

This  change  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary because  the  present  office  space  has 
been  too  small  for  the  increasing  needs 
of  both  organizations.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  secure  the  needed  floor 
space  in  the  building  now  occupied. 

The  new  offices  in  the  Flint  Building 
are  located  on  the  Tenth  Floor,  and  will 
enable  us  to  have  all  the  offices  on  one 
floor  space.  The  Flint  Building  is 
located  on  Broad  Street,  between  Race 
and  Vine,  two  and  a  half  blocks  north 
of  the  City  Hall. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Not  alone  Pennsylvanians  but  farmers 
from  all  the  adjoining  states  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  visiting  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  to  be  held  in  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  January  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th, 
1928. 

This  farm  products  show  will,  no 
doubt,  exceed  any  previous  exhibit,  In 
that  a  greatly  increased  floor  space  has 
been  provided. 

Thirty  state-wide  farm  organizations 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in 
Harrisburg  during  the  period  of  the 
show  while  many  other  formal  meetings 
will  also  be  held  during  the  same  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
on  January  18th,  in  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room  in  the  State  Capital.  Its  annual 
banquet    will    be    held   in    the    Masonic 


Good  Sires  Improve 

Dairy  Herd  Values 

Dairy  cattle  improvement  advanced 
rapidly  during  the  past  year,  figures 
announced  by  E.  B.  Fitts,  in  charge  of 
dairy  husbandry  extension  work  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  reveal. 
Nineteen  new  bull  associations  were 
organized  during  1927,  making  the  total  ^ 
number  63,  with  820  members. 

Holsteins  lead  with  36  associations 
and  131  bulls.  There  are  13  Guernsey 
groups  having  45  bulls;  9  Jersey  associa- 
tions with  35  sires;  3  Ayrshire  organi- 
zations with  12  bidls,  and  2  Brown 
Swiss  associations  having  6  sires. 

Butler  county,  with  nine  associations, 
leads  all  the  Pennsylvania  counties  and 
most  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union. 
McKean  county,  with  seven  groups,  is 
outstanding  because  the  four  major 
dairy  breeds,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein,  and  Jersey,  are  represented.  In 
this  north  tier  county  a  campaign  to 
replace  all  scrub  and  grade  sires  with 
sons  of  bull  association  sires  and  pure- 
bred cows  of  good  production  records 
has  been  started, 

A  summary  of  the  herds  in  36  asso- 
ciations covering  33  years  has  just  been 
completed,  according  to  Fitts.  It  shows 
a  44  per  cent  increase  in  purebreds,  or 
from  1777  to  2562  animals.  Grade  cattle 
have  decreased  from  3811  to  2869,  or  33 
per  cent.  Of  the  6431  cattle  now  in 
these  36  associations,  1849,  or  more  than 
one-third,  are  daughters  of  association 
sires. 

Owners  estimate  $10  to  $25  increased 
value  per  head  for  grade  daughters  of 
association  sires  over  the  grade  daugh- 
ters of  ordinary  purebred  bulls  and  $25 
to  $50  per  head  in  the  case  of  purebred 
daughters  of  the  two  types  of  sires. 

During  the  year  354  daughters  of  asso- 
ciation sires  have  been  sold  at  $6,000 
more  than  would  have  been  realized  from 
ordinary  grade  of  purebred  stock.  An 
additional  $30,000  has  been  gained  in  the 
inventory  value  of  the  association  herds. 
The  valuable  influence  of  the  improved 
breeding  has  spread  also,  139  sons  of 
association  sires  and  good  purebred  cows 
being  used  in  communitie.^  adjoining 
those  having  bull  associations.    " 


As  we  approached  the  holiday  season 
we  found  the  usual  increase  of  surplus 
milk  on  the  market.  This  of  course  is 
a  yearly  occurrence. 

During  the  holiday  period  the  con- 
suming public,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
diverts  from  its  customary  food  habits 
and  milk  consumption  falls  off  sharply 
as  compared  to  other  seasons.  This  de- 
crease  usually    sets    in    about   December 

...ii  1 t: *;i     ..V..-...4.    -l-l.n     lAtK 

of  January  and  with  the  decreased  buy- 
ing power  of  labor  on  the  whole,  has 
been  somewhat  larger  than  usual. 

This  year  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule  and  we  find  a  larger  surplus 
on  the  market.  Production  has  been 
maintained  right  up  to  the  maximum  so 
that  the  surplus  must  await  returned 
public  consumption  to  equalize  market 
conditions.  This  we  believe  will  adjust 
itself  l)efore  the   middle  of  January. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
producers,  one  clause  in  our  present 
selling  plan  which  reads,  "any  producer 
who  has  had  his  herd  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis, after  January  1st,  1927  (that  is 
the  initial  test)  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shippers  present  basic 
quantity  for  the  balance  of  1927  and 
during  the  year  1928,  except  when  the 
producer  prefers  to  have  his  basic 
quantity  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  No.  2  of  the  revised  selling  plan, 
which   reads   as   follows: 

No.  2.  To  determine  "1928  Basic 
Quantities"  to  be  used  for  payment  of 
milk  purchased  during  1928,  the  follow- 
ing method  shall  apply,  except  in  cases 
where  special  arrangements  have  already 
l)een  made  by  individual  buyers,  de- 
termine the  average  quantity  shipped 
by  each  producer  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December  1927,  add  to  this 
average  the  "1927  Basic  Quantity"  of 
each  producer  and  divide  by  two  the 
sum  obtained. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  pro- 
ducer who  has  had  his  initial  test  made 
in  1927  and  who  wishes  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  present  basic  quantity  during 
1928,  must  notify  either  the  buyer  of 
milk    or    the    offices    of   the    Inter-State 


Keep  Corn  From  Freezing 

Is  your  seed  corn  properly  cured  so 
that  it  will  pass  through  freezing 
weather  undamaged?  It  is  a  valuable 
commodity  on  any  farm  this  year  and 
every  ear  should  be  saved  if  possible. 


Put  Up  Some  Ice 

Are  you  planning  to  store  a  good 
supply  of  ice  this  winter?  It  will  add  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  farm 
home  and  will  also  be  an  economical 
article  where  refrigeration  is  needed. 


Milk   Producers'    Association,    not   later 
than  January  15th,  1928. 

While  this  notice  has  been  previously 
printed  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
we  feel  that  it  is  highly  important  and 
tliat  your  attention  should  be  called  to 
it  again. 

December  Milk  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  av- 
erage), delivered  i.  u.  u.  PiiliauciiJuia, 
during  December  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  61-60  mile  zone,  during  December,^ 
is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue 
of   the   Milk   Producers'   Review. 

The  price  of  Class  1  surplus  milk,  for 
December  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $2.06 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phil- 
adelphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  1 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.63  per 
hundred  pounds  or  5.65  cents  per  quart. 

December  Butter  Market 
Trading  during  December  has  been 
generally  satisfactory — even  through  the 
holiday  period.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
regular  demand  and  the  market  has 
been  healthly.  Price  changes  have  been 
few.  The  market  opened  on  December 
first  with  92  score,  solid  packed  butter 
quoted  at  51^  cents,  New  York  City. 
This  price  was  maintained  for  one  week, 
when  a  i  cent  advance  was  made  and 
the  new  price,  52  cents  a  pound  carried 
on  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

While  there  has  been  some  importa- 
tions of  butter  during  the  month,  the 
amount  has  not  been  such  as  to  influ- 
ence market  conditions 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  December  surplus  price  was  com- 
puted, was  .6180  cents,  as  compared  to 
.4933  cents  for  the  month  of  November. 


Cooperative  Buying 

/Groups  Increase  Sales 
And  Reduce  Expenses 

A  study  of  42  cooperative  purchasing 
associations  in  Pennsylvania,  which  did 
a  business  of  $1,794,671  in  1926,  shows 
that  these  associations  increased  their 
sales  4.8  per  cent  during  the  year,  in 
spite  of  lower  feed  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  reduced  their  expenses 
as  compared  to  1925.  The  average  ex- 
pense in  1926  was  4.34  per  cent  of  the 
sales  while  in  1925,  it  was  4.35  per  cent 
of  sales. 

The  average  salary  and  wage  expenses 
were  slightly  higher  in  1926  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  interest  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  were  lower. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
making  an  analysis  of  the  reports  of 
these  42  cooperative  purchasing  associa- 
tions for  the  past  three  years.  The  re- 
sults are  made  available  to  the  managers 
and  directors  of  all  these  organizations 
to  be  used  in  promoting  greater  efficiency 
in  their  business. 


A  cow  must  have  three  quarts  of 
water  for  every  quart  of  milk  she  pro- 
duces. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  November,  1927. 

No.   Inspections   Made..  2,314 
No.   Sediment  Test    ...  1,141 

No.  Meetings  Held 8 

Attendance  336 

No.    Man    Days,    Fairs 

and  Exhibits   10 

No.  Temp.  Permits 
Issued  up  to  Novem- 
ber 80th,  1927   24,806 

No.  Permanent  Permits 
issued  up  to  Novem- 
ber 80th,  1927   10,669 

During  the  month  90  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 46  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  87,343  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHII,ADEI.PHIA  SEUilNO  PLAN 

...I,     h.Bi^  nrir«  nuoted  below  for  Decsmber.    1927.  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 

„    the  average  hlsTc  Juamity  estrblished  for  each  producer.     For  all  milk  »;oughl-  .n  excea.  of 

^;;e^tL?:\^runt    theVrpl^    ,««Ve^Kic%MntitTwSl  t'HH^nlL'Hy  'Ji.TL  higher 

avera^gfrs?c%"uanti'lreaHs'hed'  t' Oc^oler^^oyUer   and   December    of  either   1925   or 

^'■^■^^Theae  auotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  ^or  each 
,  „th  Joint \nd  2  cents  lor  each  half  tenth. point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points, 
'(fnland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTEE-STATE   BULK  PEODUCEBS'    ASSOCIATION   PRICES 
This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net. to  the  producers   and  that  all 
biyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment 
inir  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To   the   Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy         _^  ^ 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon 

(2)  To  the   Inter-State   Milk   Producers'    Association  2c 
./  .11  miUf  bnueht  from  members  of  said  Association. 

"  "(3)      To   the    Philadelphia    Inter-Hi-aie    uairy    uouncn    cc   per    auu 

i^?.ntY.?Jr«nH    distribution  of  milk   in  the  Philadelphia   MUk  Shed;   for   improvement  and 
rn^rzSof'markrts  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the   food  value  of  dairy 

vroducts. 


1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
November 
December 


to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 

Council    2c   per   100   pounds    {*6\^   quarts) 

per  100  pounds    (46Vi  quarts) 


puuiiuo 


.«.\ 


BASIC  PBICE 

December 

F.  O,  B.  Philadelphia 

6BADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Per 
100  lbs. 
$3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 

3.65 

3.67 

3.69 

3.71 

3.73 

3.75 

3.77 

3.79 

3.81 

3.83 

3.85 

3.87 

3.89 

3.91 

3.93 

3.95 

3.97 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.09 
When  milk  is  not  tested,   the  price 
hiladelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


Test 
jpur  cent. 
:t. 

:',.05 
li.l 
;i.l5 
;5.2 
;!.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3..'>5 

3  r. 

3.(i.) 

3.7 

3  75 
:i.H 
:;..-<5 

3.9 

:;.95 
I. 

I  IK'> 

4  1 
4  15 
4. -J 
.125 
4.3 
4  3  5 
4  4 
4  45 
•4  5 

55 

6 

.65 

.7 

75 

.« 
4  85 
4.9 
4  95 


Price 
per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8,1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.6S 
S.7 
8.75 
8.8 
f.  o.  b. 


BASIC  PRICE 
December 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations    are   at    railroad   points 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

less     freight 


Prices      are 
station  charges 


Inland 

to    lucal 


and     receiving 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

fo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Freight 
100 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
,343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.590 
.600 


Rates 
lbs. 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2  46 
2.46 


DECEMBER     SURPLUS     PRICES 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 

Class  I 


Test 
per  centF 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.4» 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4  15 

42 

4.25 

4.3 
^4.35 
*   4.4 
^   4  45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


DECEMBER    SURPLUS    PRICES 
P.  O.  B.  Philadelphi* 


Per 
100  lbs. 
$2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
a.96 
2.97 
2.99 
8.01 
8.08 
8.05 
3.07 
3.09 
8.11 
8. IS 
8.15 
8.17 
8.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3  27 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
8.39 
3.41 
3.43 


Price 
per  qt. 


5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.8 

5.85 

6.9 

5.95 

6. 

6,05 

6.1 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 
6.25 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.05 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

725 

7.3 

7.35 

7.85 


MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 
4%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 

Class  I  Class  II 

2.37  1-^7 

2.43  2.02 

2.36  1-96 

2.43  2.02 

2.07  172 

2.01  1-67 

1.98 

1.97 

2.34 

2.46 


1.72 

==  Do  You  Buy  Supplies  as 
—-       You  Do  a  Smoke? 


January  Prices 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 
Tlie  price  paid  for  basic  millc  during 
.Taniuiry    1928.    will,    subject    to    market 
conditions,  be  the  same  price  as  quoted 
for  December,  1927.    Milk  sold  to  cooper- 
ating  dealers   will    be   paid    for   on   the 
basic  and  surplus  plan.     The  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices.      First    surplus,    in    an    amount 
equal  to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be  paid 
for  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter.  New  York  City, 
plus  20  per  cent  for  the  month;   second 
surplus,    represented    by    shipments    of 
milk,     in    excess     of    the     first    surplus 
amount,  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating 
dealers  at  the  flat  92  score  solid  packed 
butter    price    New    York   City    for   the 
month. 


MONTHLY   BASIC   PRICES    OP    GRADE    B 

OR  BCARKET  MILK 

8  per  cent  butterfat  cont«nt 

Receiving 
FOB. 
quart  Phila 
7.1 


1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
.Tune 
July 
AueuBl* 
ficptomber 
October 
November 
December 


station  50  mile 
ton*  per  cwt. 
2.71 
7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  a.71 

7.1  2T1 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  271 

7.1  3.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  a.Ti 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Test 

per    100   lbs. 

3. 

$2.06 

3.05 

2.08 

3.1 

2.10 

3.15 

2.12 

3.2 

2.14 

3.25 

2.16 

3.3 

2.18 

3.35 

2.20 

3.4 

2.22 

3.45 

2.24 

3.5 

2.26 

3.55 

2.28 

3.6 

2.30 

3.65 

2.32 

3.7 

2.34 

3.75 

2.36 

3.8 

2.38 

3.85 

2.40 

3.9 

8.42 

3.95 

2.44 

4. 

2.46 

4.05 

2.48 

4.1 

2.50 

4.15 

2.52 

4.2 

2.54 

4.25 

2.56 

4.3 

2.58 

4.35 

2.60 

4.4 

2.62 

4.45 

2.64 

4.5 

2.66 

4.55 

2.68 

4.6 

2.70 

4.65 

2.72 

4.7 

2.74 

4.75 

2.76 

4.8 

2.78 

4.85 

2.80 

4.9 

2.82 

4.95 

2.84 

6. 

2.86 

DECEMBER 

BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score 

SoUd  Packed 

Philadelph 

a     New   York        Ch 

icaco 

52  V4 

51»^ 

49% 

52  »4 

51V^ 

49% 

52V4 

5  m 

50 

52V6 

51V6 

60 

52^ 

51% 

50>4 

52^ 

51% 

50y4 

52V4 

51% 

51  y* 

53 

52 

51% 

53 

52 

51% 

58 

52 

61% 

58 

52 

51 

68 

52 

51 

SS 

52 

61 

58 

52 

50% 

SS 

52 

61 

U 

52 

51 

58 

52 

61 

58 

52 

60 

68 

52 

49 

6f 

52 

49% 

68 

52 

60 

68 

52 

50% 

68 

52 

60% 

68 

52 

60 

68 

52 

60 

68 

52 

50% 

Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  De]mrtnient  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month   of   November,   1927. 

No.  Tests  Made    7696 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  91 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  110 
No.   New   Members 

Signed    74 

No.  Cows  Signed   871 

No.  Transfers  Made   8 

No.  Meetings  Attended..  71 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1874 


Heard  About  Town 

Dr.  Lechner  says  that  a  currycomb 
and  a  brush  beats  a  milking  stool  every 
time  when  applied  on  a  cows  back. 

Our  opinion  of  statisticians  has  gone 
up  considerably  since  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  observe  one  in  our  office. 

Every  one  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania  knows  what  Allebach 
means  when  he  says  something  is  "all". 

A  couple  of  fly-by-night  milk  dealers 
discovered  what  he  meant  when  he  told 
them  that  their  milk  would  be  "all"; 
that  the  next  day  it  was  all  gone. 

One  way  of  getting  a  raise  in  price 
for  your  milk  is  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 
The  cream  on  the  ^op  of  the  cans  of 
milk  that  has  been  frozen  hardly  ever 
gets  into  the  sample  bottle,  from  which 
the  milk  is  tested  for  butterfat  content. 


Put  tight  ceilings  in  your  cow  stables 
when  your  hay  mows  are  empty,  said 
the  Dairy  Council  field  man  in  1924.  In 
some  instances  they  find  that  the  mows 
have  not  been  empty  in  three  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  man  who 
invented  the  terms  A  and  A  A  milk  did 
not  label  them  X  and  XX  milk  so  that 
we  could  mark  the  bottle  XXX  in 
seasons  of  surplus. 


Your  ancestors  lived  on  the 
farm  off  the  farm.  You  live 
on  the  farm  but  you  do  not 
begin  to  grow  your  farm 
needs.  You  are  a  manufac- 
turer, making  milk,  or  eggs, 
and  growing  crops.  You  buy 
raw  materials  —  dairy  and 
poultry  rations,  seed  and 
fertilizer.  The  quahty  of  the 
raw  materials  and  the  price 
you  pay  for  that  quality  affects 
your  prosperity — the  net  pro- 
fits or  losses  from  the  manu- 
facturing processes  you  carry 

on. 

Do  you  buy  your  raw 
materials  the  way  the  manu- 
facturer buys  his  cigars  and 
books,  or  do  you  buy  them  the 
way  he  buys  his  raw  mater- 
ials? He  buys  cigars  and 
books  on  whim  and  fancy  out 
of  the  store  handy  to  his  house 
or  office  and  sometimes  from 
an  agent.  His  purchases  of 
these  things  are  not  important 
enough  to  justify  doing  any- 
thing else.  But  he  buys  the 
raw  materials  for  his  business 
through  a  buying  department 
in  his  business  set-up. 

As    an    individual    farmer 
buying  by  yourself,  you  pur- 
chase raw  materials  exactly  as 
other  business  men  buy  inci- 
dentals —  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences.       Pooling      your 
requirement   with   more   than 
20,000  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States     Farmers*    Exchange, 
you  buy  your  raw  materials 
as    other    manufacturers   buy 
their  raw  materials.  Through 
a  department  in  your  business 
set-up,     the    Eastern     States 
Farmers'  Exchange,  you  con- 
trol the  quality  and  keep  down 
the  cost  of  your  supplies  as 
other  business  men  do. 

For  information  on  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change write  the  office. 


Eastem  States  fatm^'  ^change 

J  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FARQUHAR 
BOILERS 


Of  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Especially  popular  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  Ice  Cream  Factories, 
„„_^,_.^_  Mushroom    Growers,    Laundries, 

TextileiMills  and  in^fact  wherever  steam  or  heat  or  both  are  required 
Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick  steamers  furnishing  abundant 

,        1  .  1      I.  .1 J   ^,^oIr^rr»il    A  S  M  h.  Snecincations. 

ary,  not  sceam;  uuul  lu  uum  **w«,  *' -. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
send  descriptive.Bulletins  of  the  Boiler 
or  Engine_for^yourJndividual_needs. 


u 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.,  Limited       York,  Pa.,  Box  461 


TRADE 
MARK 


RE  6. 
USA. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Fifty  Associations 

Test  17.401  Cows 

Fifty  asso'i;iti(ins  tested  17.101  eows 
in  Oetober,  tin-  I'ennsyhania  State  Col- 
lejre  dairy  extension  service  reports.  One 
iiiindred  forty-eijrlit  "boarder"  eows  were 
sold  when  testing  revealed  tliey  were 
uni)rofital)le  in  milk  paid  operations. 

Forty  i)oinids  or  more  «if  l)iittcrfat 
were  produced  by  1527  of  tlie  tested 
animals,  and  1947  passed  the  inoO-pound 
mark  in  milk  production.  Of  the  40- 
pound  eows  454  produced  more  than 
c.i'f,.  t,oiir»lc  nf  biitterfat.  and  1001  of 
tlic  100()-pound  nulkers  gave  more  tlian 
twelve  iuuidred  poimds  of  milk. 

Central  Pennsylvania  (Juernsey  Breed- 
ers'  Association,  wliich  has   two  testers, 
tested   tlie  largest  number  of  cows,  715. 
The     Laurel     Hill     group     of     Bradford 
county    was    first   in   the   number  of  40- 
I)ound  cows   with   79.         Carbon-Lehigh 
dairymen  led  in  1000-pound  milkers  witii 
112.     Tliis   organization    lias    maintained 
a  consistent  record  of  leadership  during 
the  year,  being  first  nearly  every  month. 
Hell    Farm,  of  the   Allegheny   assoca- 
tion    had    the    first    and    tl.ird     highest 
milkers,    registered    Holsteins    with    2970 
and    24:{7    pounds    respectively.      J.    H. 
Clarke,    of    the    .luniata    association    had 
the  .second  best  milker,  a  grade  Holstein, 
with  a  production  of  2678  pcumds. 

A  registered  Holstein  owned  by  J.  IL 
Doane,  of  the  Laurel  Hill  gr.<up,  led 
butterfat  production  witli  H7.3  pounds. 
J.  H.  Clarke's  grnde  Holstein  was  second 
with  87.1  pounds,  and  tl  e  Bell  Farm  had 
the  third  best,  a  registered  Holstein  with 
86.1  pounds  of  fat. 

Highest  10-c«)w  averages  in  butterfat 
were  as  follows:  AUeglieny,  71.6;  Laurel 
Hill,  68,  and  Wayne,  64.1  pounds. 


Food  Shortage  Unlikely 
In    I'nited    States, 
Says  Farm  Economist 

There  is  sinall  likelihood  of  a  food 
shortage  in  the  United  States  for  the 
next  seventy-five  years,  declared  Dr.  O. 
E.  Baker  of  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  addressing  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association 
at  Washington,  December  29. 

"Looking  forward  a  century,  when  our 


Will  be  on  exhibit  at  the 
State  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Harrisburg, 
January    17th    to   21st. 

Cools  Milk 
Below  50O 

"Quickly— Efficiently— Economically" 

Eastern  Sales  Company 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


l)opulation  appears  likely  to  liave  become 
stationary  at  200,000.000  i)ersons," 
Doctor  Baker  said,  "all  tlie  evidence 
available  suggests  tliat  agricultural  jiro- 
duction  can  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  people  without  any  greater  changts  in 
the  character  of  the  food  sujiply  than 
those  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  quarter  century." 

Discussing  the  more  immediate  out- 
look, Doctor  Baker  declared  that  "the 
substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal 
power  on  farms  must  continue  for 
several  years  at  least,"  and  that  this 
continued  mechanization  of  agriculture 
will  cause  production  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  population  during  the  next 
decade. 

"Recent  cost  of  i)roduction  surveys 
Indicate  that  somewhat  liigl  er  acre-yields 
of  crops  would  be  iirofitable  even  at 
present  prices.  The  more  widespread 
use  of  highlly  efficient  farm  animals 
probably  would  be  even  more  jirofitabie. 
If  only  50  per  cent  more  feed  is  con- 
sumed by  cows  giving  10.000  jioimds  of 
milk  a  year  than  by  those  giving  5,000 
pounds,  the  possibility  of  a  large  increase 
in  agricultural  production  witliout  any 
increase  in  crop  acreage  or  yields  jier 
acre  becomes  apparent." 

Doctor  Baker  pointed  out,  however, 
that  "confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
American  agriculture  to  increase  the 
food  supply  in  about  its  present  propor- 
tions as  rapidly  as  populatitin  increases 
during  the  next  century  assumes  that 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  in 
the  experiment  stations  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  .spirit  of  progress  among  farmers 
will  continue.  Should  these  bases  of  our 
civilization  be  impaired,  agricultural 
progress  might  cease  and  jKipulation 
proliferate,  as  it  has  in  the  Orient,  imtil 
poverty  and  ignorance  overwhelmed  our 
nation  also." 


Skim  Milk  in  Dry 

Form  lias  Various  Fses 

Comparatively  small  quantities  of 
skim  milk  are  being  manufactured  into 
skim-milk  iiowder.  As  yet  the  market 
f(.r  dry  skim  milk  take,  little  m«.re  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  dried  ii  iwder  thtit 
might  be  made  fr  un  the  milk  resulting 
fr<»m  buttermaking.  Ten  ]>oimds  of 
milk  make  nearly  one  pound  of  powder, 
which  is  an  excellent  fo.d  material  corn- 
loosed  of  .'W  i)er  cent  of  iiroteins,  .50  per 
cent  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  and  8  per 
cent  of  salts  which  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion of  the  mineral  part  of  the  diet. 

Uecent  exiierimcnts  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  demonstrated  rn  improved 
method  of  drying  the  nulk.  This  results 
in  a  iiroduct  highly  superior  for  bread 
iiaking  imr])oses.  In  baking,  the  dried 
milk  is  a  particularly  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  loaf.  When  used  with  g  lod 
flour  it  is  possible  to  get  a  loaf  10  jier 
cent  larger  and  about  4  per  cent  heavier 
than  without  it.  An  even  more  desir- 
able advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  milk 
adds  greatly  to  the  nutritive  value  of  tlie 
bread  as  well  as  to  its  flavor  and  pliysi- 
cal  characteristics.  For  bakers  the  added 
cost  of  the  milk  is  balanced  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  loaves  which  can  be 
made  from  a  barrel  of  flour. 


A  Real  Hardship 

Scotchman— "What's  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  gasoline  all  the  time?" 

Garage  Man— "What  do  you  care? 
You  haven't  got  a  car." 

Scotchman-  "No,  but  I  got  a  cigar 
lighter."— Southern  Calif.  Wampus. 


Four  billion  pounds  more  milk  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  during 
1926  than  in   1925. 


What  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Kconomics  is  Doini^ 
for  the  Dairy  Industry 

Kxtnu'ts     from     an     Address     liy 
Lloy<l   S.   Tciiny,   Cliief   of  tlie 
Bureau    of    Agricultural    Econ- 
omies,  at    the   Annual    Meeting 
of    the    Inter-State    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'    Association,     Philadel- 
j)]iia,  November  28,  1927. 
Agriculture    is    today    America's    most 
important  industry.     The  gross  value  of 
farm   production   in    192G   was  estimated 
at   12  billion,  985  million  dollars. 

In  studying  the  figures  on  agricultural 
jin.diiction  we  find  that  the  value  of 
dairy  products  in  1!)2()  equaled  2  billion^ 
952  million  dollars,  which  is  40.3  peJ 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  animal 
jiroduets,  and  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the 
total    value   of   all   farm    products. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  tlie  dairy 
industry  is  increasing  in  imp  rtance  ami 
is  deserving  of  more  and  more  considera 
ti<m  because  it  is  the  largest  single 
industry  in  the  field  of  agrici  Iturc. 

This  is  further  evident  when  we  con- 
sider tliat   22,118,000  cows  on   farms  on 
.January     1,     192(),    produced     milk    and 
dairy    jiroducts    that    yeir   which    had    a 
value  of  only  S.7%  less  tiian  all  li\cst)ek 
raised,    a    larger    value    than    the    cotton 
crop  raised  by  128  per  cent,  a  larger  valie 
than    the   c  imbincd    fruit   and    vegetable 
cro;>   raised    by    ()5.5   jier   cent,   .'nd   that 
the  total  value  of  all  cereal  croi)s  raised 
exceeded  tlie  value  «)f  the  product  of  this 
ind.istry  by  less  than  one  billion  dollars. 
Tiiese     figures     are     startling.       They 
clearly  indicate  the  rising  importance  of 
the    dairy    industry    and    the    increasing 
importance  of  this  industry's  receiving  a 
larger  ci!nsiderali<m    by  all  agen.-ies,  in- 
cluding    government     .-igencies     in     the 
future  than  it  has  received  in  the  jiast. 

In  any  industry  it  is  but  logical  for 
various  commodity  or  business  units  of 
the  industry  to  develop.  So  in  the  dairy 
industry  we  have  the  units  of  produc- 
tion, or  dairy  farming  i)hase,  the  butter, 
cheese,  cindensed  milk,  dry  milk,  ice 
cream,  etc.,  each  of  which  reprc^^ents  a 
different  type  of  manufacturing  process 
resulting  in  diiTerent  jiroducts  which  are 
subject  to  different  economic  conditions 
and  different  supply  and  demand  situa- 
ti<  ns.  Transiiortation,  .'toragc,  and  dis- 
triliution  eacii  contriliutc  to  tie  sum 
total  of  problems  which  require 
economic  research  study  and  investiga- 
tion. 

Studies  completed  by  the  Rureau  of 
Agricultural  I'A-onomics  thus  fur  show 
that  an  increase  of  ten  jier  cent  in  milk 
prices  has  tended  to  cause  about  an  8  per 
cent  increase  in  milk  i)roduction  within 
a  year  or  two  following,  ajiparcntly  du 
to  farmers  increasing  the  number 
cows  in  their  herd  either  by  the  purchase 
of  new  cows  or  the  retention  of  old  cows 
while  younger  animals  were  maturing. 
From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
chAnges  in  milk  production  were  due 
solely  to  such  economic  factors  in  the 
price  of  milk  and  price  of  feeds. 

In  some  ca.ses  it  woidd  have  been 
possible  to  have  estimated  nearly  a  year 
in  advance  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
accuracy  the  changes  in  milk  production 
that  would  take  place  from  the  change 
in  the  price  level  of  the  product. 

As  these  studies  are  more  fully  work- 
ed out  and  the  conclusions  more  accur- 
ately determined,  they  should  prove  of 
great  value  in  arriving  at  prices  which 
will  give  the  best  adjustment  to  existing 
economic  conditions  and  so  put  price 
policies  on  a  sound  scientific  basis. 


A   Report  of  Some  Experiments  in  Milk    Production 

T.  E.  WOODWARD 


r 


more  than  the  cost  of  labor  for  the  extra 
milking  and  the  additional  3  lbs.  grain 
which  must  be  supplied  for  the  extra 
(i  pounds  milk  produced  in  order  to 
make  the  3  time  a  day  milking  profit- 
able. In  general  I  think  I  would  not 
milk  cows  3  times  a  day  if  I  had  to  do 
all  the  work  myself,  but  if  I  had  the 
necessary  labor  and  equipment  and  my 
eows  were  high  enough  producers  I 
woidd  probably  milk  them  3  times  a 
day  at  least  during  the  winler  mwnlhs. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  feeding. 
There  are  several  axioms  in  the  feeding 
of  cows  which  we  should  keep  in  mind. 
One  is  that  we  can  not  get  any  more 
out  of  a  cow  than  v/e  put  into  her.     I 
heard  a  prominent  man  once  say  that  a 
certain  cow  gave  75  lbs.  milk  on  grass 
alone.     Perhaps   she  did   but   if  so,  she 
was  robbing  her  body  to  make  milk  and 
thereby  losing  body  weight  because  we 
know    she   could   not   cat   grass   enough 
for  any  such  quantity.     Nor  can  we  get 
more  protein  or  lime  in   the   milk  than 
the  cow  assimilates  from  her  food. 

Another  is  that  wdien  cows  are  fed 
more  than  is  necessary  to  support  their 
milk  flow  and  maintain  their  bodies  they 
will  lay  on  fat,  and  while  they  will  give 
a    little    more    milk,   the   food   cost   will 


generally  more  than  equal  what  the 
extra  milk  will  sell  for.  We  have  found 
that  giving  cows  2  to  4  lbs.  more  grain 
than  they  require  and  estimating  the 
grain  at  2c  a  pound,  has  made  the  extra 
milk  produced  cost  from  40  to  80c  a 
gallon.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  cow 
does  not  get  enough  feed  she  becomes 
thin  and  production  declines.  For  this 
reason  the  condition  of  the  cows  is  a 
good  indication  as  to  whether  they  are 
receiving  enough  feed  or  not. 

Another  axiom  is  that  cows  differ  but 
slightly   in  their  efficiency   of  digestion. 
I'\)r  example  if  you  have  2  cows  of  the 
same   size  giving  tiie   same   quantity  of 
like   quality,   one   cow    will    require  the 
same  amount  of  feed  as  the  other.    This 
fact  along  with  the  standards  that  have 
been    prepared    make    it    possible    for    a 
l,erson    to   estimate    pretty    closely   how 
nmch  feed  each  cow  in  the  herd  should 
receive  without  his  ever  seeing  the  cows. 
Another   matter   which    should   be   an 
axiom    is    that    the    fullest   possible    use 
should  be  made  of  home  grown  rough- 
age.      A     cow's     digestive     system     is 
arranged  to  take  care  of  large  quantities 
of   roughage.     Let's   not   feed   her  as   if 
she  were  a  pig.    The  roughage  should  be 
home  grown  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
that  which  is  bought,  or  if  not,  there  is 
something    wrong    with     the    cropping 
system    which    should    be    corrected    at 
once. 
•         Now    as    to    feeding    cows    when    on 
liasture  there  has  always  been  consider- 
able  difference   in  the  directions  which 
have  been  advised.    Our  experience  with 
Jersey  and  Holstein  cows  is  that  they 
will  eat  only  enough  pasture,  even  when 
it  is  good,  to   support  a  milk  flow   of 
18  or  20  pounds.     This  means  that  all 
milk   produced   over   20   lbs.   should   be 
taken  care  of  by  other  feed.    To  do  this 
about  1  pound  of  grain  for  each  2  pounds 
of  milk  above  20  should  be  supplied.    A 
cow  giving  30  pounds  milk  would  receive 
5  pounds  grain  a  day  while  one  giving  40 
lbs.  milk  would  get  10  pounds.     These 
directions   apply  to   good   pasture.     As 
the  grazing  becomes  short,  still  heavier 
feeding  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  cows 
are  to  be  kept  from  getting  thin  and  the 
milk  flow  falling  off  too  fast.    The  con- 
dition of  the  cows  as  regards  flesh  is 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

about  as  good  a  guide  as  any  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  feed  to  supply.     If 
the   cows   seem   to   be   getting   too   thin 
give  more  feed;  if  getting  fat  reduce  the 
amount.     I  might  say  in  this  connection 
that  it  is  pretty   hard  to  prevent  some 
loss   of   weight   when    the   weather   gets 
hot,  the  flies  bad  and  the  pastures  short. 
Feeding  cows  in  winter  is  a  simpler 
matter    because    the    quantity    of    feed 
which  a  cow  eats  is  not  subject  to  so 
^,.^u  n..,acc  worL-      T  would  aim  to  feed 
each  cow  about  3  lbs.  of  silage  per  day 
for  each  100  lbs.  which  she  weighs,  for 
example  a  cow  weighing  800  lbs.  would 
receive  24  lbs.   silage  and  one  weighing 
1200  lbs.,  36  lbs.  silage.     I   would  then 
feed  each   cow   all  the  legume  hay  she 
would    eat    twice    a   day.      Our    records 
show  that  the  nutrients  in  silage  are  the 
cheapest  we  can  get.    The  legume  hay  is 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  mineral 
matter  and  the  protein  of  the  milk. 

As  to  the   grain  to   be  given   we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  rule  of 
1  lb.  grain  to  3  lbs.  milk  is  fairly  satis- 
factory   but    hardly    as    accurate    as    it 
should    be.      We     find    cows     will    eat 
enough   of  the   roughage,   if  the  hay   is 
good   quality,   to   maintain   their   bodies 
and   produce    some    milk.     Jerseys    will 
eat  enough  to  produce  10  lbs.  milk  with- 
out grain,  Holsteins   will  eat  enough  to 
produce  about  17  lbs.  milk.     Now  if  the 
grain    mixture    contains    about    one-half 
of  such  bulky   feeds  as   ground  oats   or 
wheat  bran,  there  will  be  required  about 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  1.7  lbs.  milk  over 
10  lbs.  produced  by  Jerseys;   and  about 
1  lb.  grain  for  each  2.4  llis.  milk  over  17 
lbs.  produced  by  Holsteins.    This  means 
that  a  Jersey  giving  20  lbs.  milk  would 
receive   6   lbs.   grain,  one   giving  30  lbs. 
milk,    12    lbs.    grain,    one    giving   40   lbs. 
milk,   18   lbs.   grain,  one  giving  50  lbs., 
24   lbs.    grain.      However,    I    would    not 
advise    giving    any    Jersey     more    than 
about   16  lbs.  of  grain.     If  she  requires 
more   than   this   the   difference  could   be 
made    up    more   safely   with    dried    beet 
pulp.     According  to  this   method,   Hol- 
steins yielding  20  lbs.  milk  would  receive 
only   2   lbs.    grain,   30   lbs.    milk,   6   lbs. 
grain,  40  lbs.  milk,  10  llis.  grain,  50  lbs. 
milk,  14  lbs.  grain,  60  lbs.  milk,  18  lbs. 
grain,  70  lbs.   milk  22  lbs.  grain  and   I 
don't  think  I  would  give  a  Holstein  more 
than   20   lbs.   grain   a  day,  any   amount 
over  this  to  be  made  up  with  dried  beet 
pulp.      We    find    that    the.se    directi.ms 
work  very  well  when  a  good  quality  of 
alfalfa  hay  is  used.     Poorer    hay  would 
of  course  necessitate  heavier  feeding  of 

grain. 

Now  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  covered 
too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the 
most  effective  talk.     I  could  have  told 
you  just  how  we  went  about  conducting 
the  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I 
have  given,  and  thus  used  up  my  allotted 
time  but  I  thought  you  would  be  more 
interested  in  getting  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  results  than  you  would  be 
in  the  matter  of  experimental  procedure. 
However,  if  I  were  to  stress  one  point 
more    than    another    it    would    be    this 
matter  of  providing  the  cows  with  an 
abundance    of   good    home   grown   feed. 
It  seem  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  by 
which  the  profits  from  the  average  dairy 
may  be  increased  so  quickly,  so  greatly 
and  so  surely  than  by  greater  attention 
to  the  matter  of  feeding  particularly  the 
feeding  of  those  materials  grown  on  the 
farm. 


How  about 
your  cows 
at  calving 
time? 

The  calving  period  is  a  criti- 
cal time,  especially  with  cows 
that  are  above  the  average  in 
milk  production.  A  retained 
afterbirth  will  prevent  the  cow 
from  crettinc  into  her  stride  of 
normal  milk  flow  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months.  Bad 
cases  of  caked  udder,  when  the 
cow  must  not  be  fed  grain,  also 
means  a  loss  of  a  month  or 
more  of  heavy  milk  flow,  if  it 
does  not  result  in  a  lost 
quarter. 

If  the  cow  approaches  par- 
turition constipated,  hide- 
bound and  generally  out  of 
condition — look  out  for  trouble 
— it  is  almost  sure  to  come. 

Trouble   at  calving  time   is 
due  in  most  cases  to  the  use  of 
a  poor  grain  ration.     Such  ra- 
tions  are   usually    mixtures 
loaded    with    some    single    in- 
gredient because   it   is   cheap, 
but  they  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high-class  cow. 
Union  Grains  is  the  ideal 
ration  to  fit  a  cow  for  success- 
ful calving.    It  is  a  scientific 
blend   of   ten   different   ingre- 
dients, each  one  contributing  a 
definite  nutritive  value  to  the 
ration.    Union  Grains  has 
exactly  the  proper  kinds  and 
amounts  of  protein,   carbohy- 
drates, fat  and  minerals.    Its 
vitamin  content  is  complete. 
Such  a  perfect  balance  protects 
the   delicately   adjusted   mam- 
mary and  reproductive  systems. 
Union  Grains  is  slightly  laxa- 
tive  in   its   effect.     This  pro- 
motes   perfect    elimination 


through  bowels  and  kidneys. 
The  skin  is  kept  loose  and 
pliable  so  that  the  pores  also 
function  perfectly. 

Union  Grains  is  the  dairy- 
man's standby.  It  reduces 
trouble  incident  to  calving  time 
to  the  minimum.  No  valuable 
time  is  lost  in  getting  the  cow 
started  on  a  new  lactation 
period  when  Union  Grains  is 
fed.  Dairymen  believe  in 
Union  Grains  because  they 
find  an  extra  profit  in  the  milk 
check  every  month.  Try  it  on 
your  own  milkers.  Your  dealer 
sells  Union  Grains. 

Ubiko  Dairy  Service 

Bulletin  Free 

We  will  send  our  new  bi-monthly 
publication,  the  "Ubiko  Dairy 
Service  Bulletin,"  regularly  to 
dairymen  who  ask  for  it.  Each 
issue  will  contain  a  helpful 
article  on  some  phase  of  dairy- 
ing written  by  an  authority — 
also  other  information  regard- 
ing feeding,  health,  etc. 

THE    UBIKO    MILLING    COMPANY.    Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Dept.  L  13 

Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


100  Lbs.  Net 

mmi»is 


Ubiko  32  Ration  (32% 
Protein ) .  For  mixinK 
with  home-grown 
grains 

Ubiko  Special  Dairy 
Ration,  20%  Protein 
— sweetened 

Ubiko  Calf  Meal 
Ubiko   Pig   and   Hog 
KatioD 

And   other 


Ubiko  Horse  Feed 
Ubiko   World   Record 
Buttermilk  E^g  Mash 
Ubiko  Buttermilk  Start- 
ing   Mash   with    Cod- 
Liver  Oil 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  All-Mash  Rations 
Ubiko   Ration* 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


"'"NATI,  Ut^'^J/^ 


•An  addrew  by  Mr.  Wo«!ward  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producer.  Am  n 


A  Pure  Milk  Supply* 

The  fiscal  year  used  by  dairymen  came 
to  a  close  on  the  last  day  of  October 
and  the  Department  of  Health  asserts 
that  no  case  of  communicable  disease  in 
Philadelphia  could  be  traced  to  the  milk 
supply  in  that  year.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness and  thorough  Pasteurization  seem 
to  have  been  maintained. 

Some  43,000  farmers  supplied  the 
331,880,642  quarts  of  milk  for  the  Phila- 
delphia territory  in  that  year,  38,596,000 
more  quarts  than  the  year  before,  yet  in 
all  of  the  many  ramifications  of  this 
extensive  industry,  germ  contamination 
was  unknown. 

In  this  same  year  Montreal  had  a 
typhoid  fever  epidemic  which  caused 
2,603  cases  in  eight  weeks  and  it  was 
traced  by  the  U.  S.  Health  authorities  to 
one  dairy  and  to  one  man  who  was  a 
"typhoid  carrier."     Laxity  on  the  part 


of  the  officials  caused  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  a  few  weeks  later,  and  770  cases 
with  twenty-nine  deaths  occurred  in  one 
week  as  a  result  of  the  contamination  in 
this  one  dairy.  The  plague  scourged  the 
city  from  the  early  part  of  March  to  the 
end  of  July. 

Such  is  the  penalty  paid  by  a  com- 
munity when  the  milk  supply  is  not 
guarded  absolutely  by  the  health  authori- 
ties, and  the  dairymen  themselves.  In 
Philadelphia,  not  only  the  health 
authorities,  but  the  distributors  and  the 
Producers'  Association  will  penalize  the 
dairyman  who  does  not  maintain  an 
absolute     standard    of    cleanliness     and 

purity. 

Milk  is  an  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption in  one  form  or  another,  and 
the  protection  of  the  supply  is  one  of 
the  prime  safeguards  of  the  city's  health. 


♦Reprinted   from   a   rocpnt   editorial   in    the 
'Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin". 
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GIBRALTAR 

WASH 

TANKS 


The  up-to-the-minute  dairyman  does  not  save  money 
by  buying  cheap,  low-grade  cows  and  bulls — he  is  con- 
vinced that  by  getting  only  the  best  he  is  practicing  real 
economy.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  equipment, 
he  often  forgets  that  principle  and  thinks  he  is  saving 
money  by  purchasing  poor-grade,  inexpensive  material. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  metal  wash  tanks.  A 
good  metal  tank  can  not  be  built  cheaply.  You  are  only 
fooling  yourself  when  you  think  you  are  buying  a  good 
tank  at  a  cheap  price,  and  surely  an  article  that  is  in  such 
constant  use  as  a  wash  tank  should  be  the  best  obtainable 
—which  is  the  GIBRALTAR. 

BUY  THE  BEST  —  and  SAVE  MONEY 

W.  HOWLETT  CO.,  Inc. 

Central  City  Office  1529  Land  Title  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  Rittenhouse  7232 


Strains  100  %  CJ^an 

oryour 

MoneyBack  / 


■;^^3^jl 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab- 
solutely clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 
recommended  by  practically  all  the  large  dairies, 
creameries,  condensaries,  thousands  of  farmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its 
TterUiied  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  will 
grade  100%  clean?  .       ,    .  j         . 

Dr  Clark's  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean— save  time— bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 
10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Te«t  Offer.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.  U; 


DRCLARKS 


IJffg 


MILK  STRAINER 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  ooce  for  our  10  Day 
TrlalTestOfler.  Find  out  how  you 
caa  test  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  get  your  money  hack  if  It 
doesn't  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  G«t  all 
the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brlnfts  you  complete  Informa- 
tion "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer- 
by  return  mall. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  IMich.^ 

Dept.F3 


■XiijLil/-- 


■  W 


•*s. 


i%^i 


HasViW^  Mailing  RIM 3 
Address  Been  Changed? 

IF  it  has — and  yon  have  not  notified  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  copies  of  the  paper  may  be  delayed  or 
often  entirely  missed. 

Inform  this  office  at  once  of  any  change  in  your 
mailing  address — give  both  old  and  new  addresses  and 
mail  direct  to  the  INIilk  Producers'  Review,  Philadelphia. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  and  its  Control 

of  the  Milk  Supply  * 

THEODORE  APPEL,  Secretary  of  Health  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Field  and  Test  Department  Report 

F.  M.  TWINING 


The  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
State  through  the  Department  of  Health 
to  tlie  regulation  and  control  of  the 
milk  situation  is  extremely  complex. 
Many  factors  are  involved,  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  or  con- 
sumer, but  also  from  the  producer  and 
the  distributor.     In  addition  the  general 

,^^i:o»r  nt  tho  Stntp  itself  ns  reffards 
^.„..^^      _-      -  _ 

regulation  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  the 
requirements  of  the  large  city  and  the 
small  rural  community  cannot  be  stated 
in  the  same  terms.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
its  complexity,  there  are  certain  basic 
facts  on  which  all  the  interests  can 
agree. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  standpoint 
of    health    we    all    recognize    the    prime 
importance  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food, 
and   that   it  is  to   the  advantage  of   all 
concerned  that  its  general  use  should  be 
definitely  increased.     We  know  also  that 
if  the  milk  is  properly  handled  on  the 
farm,  in  the  milk  plant,  or  by  the  final 
distributor,     its     use     is     fraught     with 
danger  to  the  public,  for  unfortunately 
milk  forms  a  splendid  medium   for  the 
develojjinent       of       disease       producing 
organisms  of  various  kinds  if  once  con- 
taminated.    It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
go  into  detail.     Milk  borne  outbreaks  of 
typhoid,    of   epidemic    sore    throat,    and 
l)ossibly     of    diphtheria    are     only    too 
common,    while    the    menace    of    tuber- 
culosis    is     definitely     present.       It     is 
evident   then    in    the   second   place,   that 
definite    precautions    must    be    preserved 
to  the  end  that  the  milk  be  not  conta- 
minated and  that  it  reach  the  consumer 
in  a  clean,  pure,  uncontaminated  condi- 
tion.    Finally,  I  believe  that  we  will  all 
agree    that    such    regulations    or    rather 
requirements  conserving  the  quality  and 
healthfulness  of  the  milk  produced  must 
be    practical    in    that    they    accomplish 
their  purpose  without  imposing  too  high 
an  overhead  on  the  producer,   which  in 
turn    would    so    raise    the    price    to    the 
ultimate  consumer  as  to  defeat  our  first 
object  of  increasing  the   use  of  milk  as 
an  important  article  of  food.     These  are 
simple  axiomatic  facts,  but  they  underlie 
any  definite  regulatory  policy  that  either 
state  or  municipality  should  erect. 

We  have  today  in  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  the  regulations  of  the 
several  Departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment and  in  the  ordinances  of  various 
municipalities,      definite      attempts      to 


but  we  all  know  that  is  impossible  and 
must  rely  on  eflfective  pasteurization  as 
the  necessary  safeguard,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  perfectly  pasteurized 
milk  can  be  dangerously  contaminated 
later  by  careless  handling.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  axiomatic  facts  make 
necessary  the  formulation  of  some 
definite  regulations  and  control  over  the 
milk  supply  of  the  public. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  as  represented 
by  the  State.    It  is  a  rather  curious  mix- 
ture qf  central  and  local  control,  and  yet 
I  believe  that  same  curious  mixture  gives 
us  the  only  possible  way  to  a  satisfac- 
tory   solution    of    the    problem,    for    no 
State-wide   law   or  regulation   would  be 
satisfactory  to  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Scranton  and  to  the  thinly  settled 
sections   of  some  of  the  rural  counties. 
Pennsylvania  in  matters  of  health  does 
not     by     its     legislature     recognize    the 
county  unit.    The  State  Department  has 
definite    control    and    responsibility    of 
second    class    townships.      Cities   of   the 
first,   second,   and   third   class,  boroughs 
and  townships  of  the  first  class,  have  or 
are  supposed  to  have  local  Health  De- 
partments or  Boards  of  Health.     These 
local  authorities  control  the  situation  by 
ordinances;  which  may  exceed  the  State 
standard,    but    cannot    be    lower.      The 
weak   point    in   the   chain    is   the   small 
borougli,    and   as    a    matter   of    fact   the 
health    administration    of    some    110    of 
these  938  boroughs  has  either  voluntarily 
or  by   default  been  turned  over  to  the 
State. 

It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  distribu- 
tion of  population.     Approximately  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  our  people  live  in 
cities    of    the    first    and    second    class. 
Anotlier  million  and  a  half  in  third  class 
cities.     Two  and  a  quarter  millions  live 
in  boroughs  and  two  and  a  half  in  first 
and  second  class  townships.    Of  the  1036 
municipalities,    %\.2%    have    populations 
of  less   than   6000,  while  440  or  over  a 
third,    have   less    than    1000   each.     The 
1508  second  class  townships  under  State 
control  have  nearly  a  million  more  than 
all  the  cities  of  the  third  class.     These 
figures  not  only  indicate  the  wide  vari- 
ance   of    the    machinery    available    for 
regulation,      but     also     emphasize     the 
impossibility  of  a  rigid  State-wide  stan- 
dard. 

Let  us  then  take  up  the  present  situa 


*! 


formulate  a  standard  of  production  and      tion  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished 

mi  I -!l.J-_      1 ._      /„:.1<.      nroll      cfnn. 


of  distribution,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  uniform  and  arc  often  not  com- 
prehensive. They  have  been  enacted 
from  time  to  time  but  not  codified  and 
while  in  Pennsylvania  we  feel  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  and  the  people 
in  many  parts  are  well  safeguarded,  we 
are  still  far  from  the  final  solution. 

Let  us  set  out  the  requisites  of  proper 
production  and  distribution,  and  on 
these  I  think  again  we  will  all  agree. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cattle  themselves 
should  be  healthy  and  free  from  tuber- 
culosis or  other  disease  transmissible 
through  milk.  The  dairies  should  be 
clean  and  the  milk  properly  handled  by 
persons  also  free  from  transmissible 
disease.  The  cans  and  bottles  must  be 
above  suspicion  and  in  order  to  fully 
insure  safety,  proper  pasteurization 
should  be  carried  out  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  any  possible  suspicion  of  con- 
tamination. Of  course  the  Ideal  solu- 
tion would  be  pure,  uncontaminated 
milk  from  a  healthy  cow,  bottled  and 
handled    under    scrupulous    precautions, 


The  larger  cities  have  fairly  well  stan- 
dardized   milk    regulations    which    as    a 
rule   safeguard    the   consumer.      Of   the 
110   boroughs   taken   over   by   the  State 
and  in  the  second  class  townships,  some 
progress  has  been  made  but  the  condi- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory.    A  number 
of   small   municipalities    are   supervising 
their     supplies      under     the      Advisory 
Health  Board's  regulations  of  1923  and 
a   few    are   achieving  creditable   results. 
Over    a    hundred    cities,    boroughs    and 
townships  of  the  first  class  have  proper 
ordinances,    some    enforcements    through 
the    services    of    trained    inspectors    are 
giving    almost    ideal    results.      In    other 
cases  communities  have  joined  together 
in    milk   districts    and    under    reasonable 
regulations,  employing  trained  inspectors 
and    laboratory    technicians,    are    doing 
good  work,  but  of  the  over  a  thousand 
municipalities  practically  only   10%   are 
properly  functioning. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  State? 
Is   it   possible    to    develop    a    minimum 

(Oontinocd  on  P»ff«  13) 
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Many  dealers  have  made  changes  in 
their  methods  of  operation  at  our 
suggestion.  One  company  went  to  con- 
siderable expense  to  install  a  brine 
cooling  system  in  order  to  keep  their 
composite  samples  in  a  better  condition. 
Several  old  weigh  scales  that  had  become 
somewhat  sluggish  with  rust  have  been 
taken  out  and  replaced  during  the  year. 

Herd  Testing 
.  In  1924  we  started  making  tests  for 
members  who  wished  to  find  out  the 
percentage  butterfat  average  of  their 
individual  cows,  and  who  were  willing 
to  take  their  own  samples  under  our 
direction. 

The  popularity  of  this  service  is  shown 
by  the  increasing  number  of  requests  for 
it  each  year.  Last  year  we  reported 
having  tested  176  individual  herds.  This 
year  in  ten  months,  between  June  1st 
to  Nov.  1st,  we  have  tested  337  herds, 
having  a  total  of  3,378  cows.  Tabula- 
tions made  from  typical  herd  test  re- 
ports are  rather  interesting  although 
probably  not  of  sufficient  scope  to  draw 
any  very  definite  conclusions. 

In  one  herd  the  highest  test  was  6%, 
and  the  lowest  was  2.70%.  The  average 
test  of  the  25  herds  tabulated  was  3.82%. 
The  average  test  of  the  25  lowest  per 
cent  cows  (one  from  each  herd)  was 
3.11%.  The  average  test  of  the  25  cows 
(one  from  each  herd)  giving  the  greatest 
number  of  lbs.  of  milk  was  3.68%,  and 
the  average  test  of  the  25  cows  (one 
from  each  herd)  giving  the  highest  total 
lbs.  of  fat  was  3.98%. 

Herd  Improvement  Associations 
Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
our  herd  testing  work  has  done  has  been 
to  show  the  need  of  more  work  in  our 
territory  along  the  lines  of  herd  improve- 
ment.       Wherever      possible      we      are 
encouraging  the  formation  of  Cow  Test- 
ing Associations  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Colleges  and  County  Agents. 
We  have  a  few  sections  in  our  terri- 
tory wherein  for  various  reasons  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  find  just  the 
right  number  of  producers  necessary,  or, 
to  find  just  the  right  man  to  operate  a 
regular    Cow    Testing    Association.      In 
three  such  sections,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Delaware,  and  one  in  Maryland, 
we    have,    with    the    help   of   the    Local 
County    Agents,    and    the    men    of   the 
Quality     Control     Department     of     the 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council, 
formed  special  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 


ciations which  are  each  month  checking 
on  the  production  and  feed  cost  of 
approximately  900  cows  belonging  to  80 
different  dairymen.  Tlie  cost  of  this 
work  to  the  producer  is  very  little,  and 
the  advantages  are  very  well  recognized. 

Personnel 
We    have    made    only    one    chance    in 
personnel  in  the  department  during  the 
year.    The  nine  men  have  been  employ- 
ed for  an  average  of  over  3i  years,  so 
thaH    practically    all    have    had    enough 
experience  to  take  care  of  most  problems 
that  arise  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  to  attend  meetings  of  locals 
to  relieve  as  much  as  possible,  the  con- 
stant  demands   upon   our  officers.     The 
number    of    times    that    our    men    have 
attended  meetings  was  173. 

At  a  few  of  the  recent  local  meetings 
we  have  had  complaints  of  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  that  existed  several 
months  previous,  and  which  were  never 
called  to  our  attention.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  every 
section  of  our  territory.  To  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  our  members,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  members  themselves 
notify  the  office  immediately  of  unsatis- 
factory condtions  which  come  to  their 
attention. 

Vinter  Plans 
During  the  coming  winter  we  are 
planning,  in  addition  to  our  regular 
duties,  to  hold  monthly  conferences  in 
order  to  study  various  surveys  that  have 
been  made  affecting  agricultural  market- 
ing. 

We  shall  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  Wharton  School,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Agricultural  de- 
partments of  States  in  which  we  operate, 
the  State  Colleges,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We,  of  the  department  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  help  and  cooperation  we  have 
had  from  the  Officers  and  members,  and 
we  welcome  and  invite  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  may  improve  upon,  or  change 
our  work  in  order   to   better   serve  the 
needs  of  the  entire   membership  of  the 
Association.      At   this   time   we   do  not 
have  any  changes  in  our  type  of  work 
under    consideration,    and    unless    some 
new    need    arises,     we    shall    probably 
pursue    our    present    policy    throughout 
1928. 


'Presented  at  the  Annual    Meeting  of  the   Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Asaociation. 


Find  Medium  Maturing  Soybeans  Best  for  Hay 


Increasing  interest  in  the  growing  of 
soybeans  is  being  expressed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers,  H.  B.  Musser,  extension 
agronomist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  reports.  To  meet  the  demands 
for  information  about  the  right  varie- 
ties for  different  purposes  demonstra- 
tions are  being  run  in  the  state. 

One  of  these,  on  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Murren,  in  Adams  county,  which 
has  just  been  harvested  sheds  light  on 
the  quantities  of  green  weight  per  acre 
to  be  expected  from  the  different  varie- 
ties commonly  grown  In  Pennsylvania, 

In  order  of  the  time  of  maturity,  from 
late  to  early,  the  yields  by  green  weight 
were:  Mammoth  Yellow,  21,100 
pounds;  Peking,  26,800;  Wilson,  26,200; 
Virginia  80,200;   Manchu,  26,800;  Black 


Hilum  Manchu,  24,200,  and  Black  Eye- 
brow 21,100  pounds.  Air-dry  hay 
would  amount  to  about  one-fourth 
these  weights. 

Extremely  late  varieties  did  not  make 
the  weight  desired  and  neither  did  the 
early  ones,  Musser  points  out.  Any  of 
the  varieties  between  these  extremes 
are  felt  to  be  satisfactory  as  hay,  soil- 
ing, or  green  manure  crops  for  central 
and  southern  Pennsylvania  conditions, 
although  even  the  Peking  would  be  a 
little  late  as  a  hay  crop. 

When  maturity  of  the  beans  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  demonstration 
showed  that  the  Wilson  and  Virginia 
varieties  were  In  the  best  stage  to  cut 
for  good  quality  hay  the  first  week  In 
September. 
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f  Contains  molasses  in  dried  form  — 
and  just  the  right  minerals.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  The  Dairy  Herd 
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If  you  want  to  know  how  really  profitable  a 
ready-mixed  grain  ration  can  be,  just  make  a 
fair  test  of  Quaker  Boss.  This  is  a  highly  effi- 
cient 24%  protein  ration,  scientifically  mixed 
from  fresh,  select  ingredients  to  give  you  in 
ready,  economical  form  the  things  your  cows 
require  to  do  their  very  best.  An  ideal  supple- 
ment for  your  own  roughage,  rich  in  the  min- 
erals necessary  for  steady  production,  and  it's 
all  feed  — every  ounce  of  it.  Put  away  your 
scoop  shovel;  see  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you 
and  learn  how  easily  you  can  put  your  herd  on 
a  real  money-making  basis. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher 
—the  ideal  carbohydrate  Seed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%),  or 
Quaker  Big  Q  (20%),  or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any 
high  protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schumacher  is  a 
choice  feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  and  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by 

Th«  Quakar  Qa^s  (^mpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live 
Mtock  arul  poultry  feeds  —  look  for  the 
striped  sacks 


New    Yesur 
Resolutions 


I* 

c* 
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RESOLVED— that  I  will  read  the  advertisements 
in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  each  month  and  when 
writing  for  information  and  prices  I  will  not  fail  to  in- 
form the  advertisers  that  I  read  the  ad  in  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 
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How  Standinff 


Well  Depends  on 


I,o()klng   well   in   our   clotlics    depends 
not    only     upon    the    right    bearing,    or 
correct     posture,     but     also     upon     our 
reflecting    general    good    health.      Aside 
from  the  attractive,  jileasant  appearance 
of  the  healthy  individual,  there  is  a  close 
tie-up   between    wlmt    we   eat   and   how 
we    stand.      Tlie    person    whose    general 
healtii  is  run  down  as  a  result  of  eating 
the  wrong  things  or  even  tlie  rlglit  things 
at  the  wrong  times  will  he  in  no  physi- 
cal    condition     to     assume     the     perfect 
posture-head    up    and    chin    in-wh.ch 
is    so    closely    tied   up    with    our    vitality 
for  unless  we  feel  one  hundred  per  cent 
we   will   not    be   inclined    to   carry   our- 
selves correctly. 

There  are  various  things  wliich  contri- 
bute    to     tlie     perfect     circle     of     go.)d 
nutrition   which    most   of   us   w<.uld   n..t 
at  first  be  inclined  to  connect   with  this 
subject.       For     instance,    plentiful     sun- 
shine and   fresh   air  is  essential  to  good 
nutrition  because  the  important  vitamin 
D  is  tlie  sunshine  vitamin.     Our  bodies 
need   sunshine   to  help  .»ur  fo;)ds   manu- 
facture tlie  right  growing  materials  just 
as  the  sunshine  lielns  plants  malve  gre.-n 
chlorophyl.       Kxercise     and     play     lielp 
build    good    nutrition    liecause    we    build 
up  healthy  appetites  tiirough  our  muscle 
use  and   outdoor  recreation. 

I'roiier  mental  attitude  is  part  of  the 
IH-rfect  circle  of  good  nutrition  because 
we  need  to  J)e  dieerful  wlien  we  eat  for 
our  dlgestl<»n  to  function   r-roperly. 

Adecpiate  sleep  and  rest  are  also  part 
of  good  nutrition  because  an  over-tired 
person  never  digests  food  as  well  as  one 
who  rested  half  an  iiour  iiefore  eating. 

Pr(i)er  elimination,  or  the  removal  of 
the  waste  from  our  bo(>y.  Is  necessary  to 
keei>  all  the  digestive  tract  In  good  work- 
ing order. 

Correct  eating  habits  are  necessary  for 
go<)d  nutrition  because  unless  we  chew 
our  foi)d  thorouglily  and  eat  regularly 
we  are  unfair  to  our  digestive  organs. 

Even  physical  examinations,  because 
they  mean  correction  of  defects,  are  tied 
up  with  good  nutrition.  Through  the.se 
we  learn  to  know  when  we  need  to  go 
to  the  dentist,  or  when  some  poison  in 
our  body  is  counter-acting  all  the  good 
influence  of  our  food. 

Sufficient  food  in  proper  balance  is  of 
course  the  most  closely  related  to  good 
nutrition.     What  are  sufficient  foods  and 
what   is   the  proper  balance?     To  build 
up  the  vitality  that  makes  possible  the 
positive  attitude  toward  life,  verified  in 
good  posture,  we  need  first  of  all  a  quart 
of    milk    a    day;    leafy    vegetables    are 
needed  because  they  are  particularly  full 
of  vitamins;  whole  grain  cereals  in  bread 
are  muscle  builders  that  give  us  strength 
for   an   erect   posture;    and   the  natural 
sugars  found  in  fruits  which  help  furnish 
the  energy  to   keep   us  full   of  pep,  are 
necessary.     If  we   want  to   stand  right 
and  look  right  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
must  eat  right. 


Helpful  INIaterial  on  Posture 

Posture  material  which  will  not  only 
interest  teachers  but  mothers  and  folks 
111  general  who  have  despaired  of  any 
efl^ect  from  the  oft-repeated  "straighten 
up"  may  be  secured  from  a  number  of 
sources.  Especially  helpful  will  be  the 
films,  posters,  and  literature  on  this 
sul)ject  from  the  U.  S.  Childrens  Bur- 
eau, Waslilngton,  D.  C.  the  Posture 
League  of  New  York,  and  the  National 
Clilld  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,   New    York   City. 


Wanted:  Your 

Suggestions  and  Recipes 

This  time  of  year  it  is  hard  to  supply 
tiie  lamiiy  willi  rmmgii  j^iccn  vcgCvi-^^cs 
unless  you  are  fortunate  in  having  an 
unusually  well  stocked  preserve  closet 
or  vegetable  cellar.  It  is  a  problem  that 
worries  every  housekeeper  who  tries  to 
vary   her   meals. 

Tlie  Review  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
share  the  secret  of  how  you  feed  your 
family  with  sufficient  vegetables  during 
the  winter,  with  the  other  readers  of 
this  page.  Mail  in  your  suggestions  and 
favorite   recipes    to    the   Editor. 


f 
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A  New  Way  to  Say  "Straighten  Up" 

Just  mind  the  Posture  Precepts- 
Obey  the  Posture  Rule 


Just  plain  soap  and  water  are  among 
the  best  aids  to  health. 


Good  Posture  is  an  asset 
Which  very  few  possess; 
Sad  to  relate,  the  favored  ones 
Seem  to  be  growing  less. 

Wc  see  the  folks  around  us 
All  slumped  down  in  a  heap,— 
And  the  way  that  people  navigate 
Is  enough  to  make  you  weep! 

Some  elevate  their  shoulders. 
Some  hollow  in  their  backs. 
Some  stiffen  up  their  muscles, 
And  some  just  plain  relax. 

The  one  who  walks  with  grace  and  poise 
Is  a  spectacle  so  rare 
That  even   down   on   gay  Broadway 
The  people  turn  and  stare. 

If  you  would  cut  a  figure 
In  business,  sport  or  school, 


Don't   thru.st   your   head   out   turtlewise, 
Don't  hunch  your  shoulders  so. 
Don't  sag  and  drag  yourself  around— 
No  style  to  that,  you  know.      , 

Get  Uplift  in  your  bearing, 
And  strength  and  spring  and  vim; 
No  matter  what  your  worries, 
To  slouch  won't  alter  them 


Just     square     your     shoulders     to     the 

world — 
You're  not  the  sort  to  quit; 
It  isn't  the  load  that  breaks  us  down- 
It's  the  way  we  carry  it. 

Note— This  "Ode  to  Posture"  from 
the  American  Posture  League  is  the 
theme  for  a  talk  to  school  boys  and 
girls  which  is  given  by  members  of  the 
Dairy  Council. 


Some  New  Recipes 
SCALLOPED  CABBAGE 
4  c.  cabbage 

1  c.  buttered  crumbs 

2  tbsp.  butter 
2  tbsp.  flour 

1   tsp.  salt 

I  tsp.  pepper 

1  c.  milk 

I  c.  liquid  from  cabbage 
Cut    cabbage    into    very    small    pieces 
with  a  sharp  knife.    Boil  in  salted  water 
until  nearly  tender,  then  drain.     Spread 
one-fourth  cupful  of  the  buttered  crumbs 
in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  put  one- 
half  of  the  cabbage  over  this,  and  then 
another   fourth    of   the   crumlis    and    the 
remaining    cabbage.      Over    this    pour    a 
white  sauce  made  from  tlie  butter,  flour, 
seasoning,    milk    and    liquid    from    the 
cabbage.    Sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  crumbs 
on  top.     Bake   In  a  slow  oven   until  the 
cabbage    is    thoroughly    heated    thruugh 
and   the  crumbs   browned  on  top.     This 
baking  will  complete  the  cooking  of  the 
cabliagc.     Serve  hot. 

This  is   a  particularly   appetizing  and 
nutritious  vegetable  dish. 

LADY  CABBAGE 
4  c.   finely  cut  cabbage 
2  tlisp.  butter 
2  tbsp.  flour 
I  tsp  salt 
Dasli  of  pepper 
I  c.  milk  or  thin  cream 
I  c.  liquid  from   cabbage 
Cut  cabliage  into  fairly  fine  pieces  with 
a    sharp    knife.      Cook    in    .salted    water 
until    tender,    tlien    drain.      While    it    is 
cooking  make  a  white  sauce  of  tlie  other 
ingredients.      P(»ur    sauce    over    cabbage, 
heat    together    for    a    few    minutes,    and 
serve  hot. 

CREAMED  CELERY 

3  c.  celery  cut  fine 

3  tbsp.  butter 

3  tbsp.  flour 

1  tsp.  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

1  c.  milk 

I  c.  water  in  which  celery  was  cooked 

Cook  celery  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  tender,  then  drain.  Make  white 
sauce  of  other  ingredients.  Pour  over 
celery,  heat  together  and  serve. 

CELERY  AU  GRATIN 

4  c.  celery  cut  fine 

2i  tbsp.  butter 

2J  tbsp.  flour 

J  tsp.  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

1  cup  milk 

1  c.  water  in  which  celery  was  cooked 

1  c.  buttered  crumbs 

i  c.  grated  cheese 

Boil  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
drain.  Cover  bottom  of  baking  dish 
with  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  celery, 
crumbs,  J  of  the  cheese,  celery,  cover- 
ing with  white  sauce  and  remaining 
cheese,  then  final  cover  of  crumbs.  Bake 
until  crumbs  are  browned.    Serve  hot. 
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Children  who  know  why  they  should 
have  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole- 
grain  breads  and  cereals  are  more  likely 
to  keep  good  eating  habits  when  they 
have  to  choose  their  own  meals. 


H  ealth  and  Happiness 
for  1928 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  "Phila- 
deli)lila  Ledger",  Kathleen  Norris  has 
written  some  resolutions  for  the  women 
in  business  which  are  just  as  pertinent 
to  the  woman  in  tiie  home.     She  says — 

"In  the  first  place,  whatever  you  are 
doing,  determine  to  have  health  in  1928. 
Determine  to  end  the  fatigue  and  head- 
aches, the  general  sense  of  being  less 
than  really  well.  Walk  to  work  if  you 
])ossll)ly  can;   those  dozen  blocks  at  the 

1       _,; :„.-     „*     4-1,..     Anir     nriW     h<»     T»rir«plpSS 


to  you,  and  walk  home  if  it  is  not  too 
late  or  too  stormy.     While  housekeepers 
get    plenty    of    exercise,    do    they    get 
enough    out   of   doors?     Eat   about   half 
as    much   heavy   foods   as   most   persons 
do.     Cut  down  on   meat,  pastries,  fresh 
white    bread,   sweets   and   make    up   the 
bulk— or  more  than  the  bulk— with  green 
foods,   vegetables,  coarse   breads,  cooked 
fruits.     Drink  a  glass  of  water  when  you 
get   up,  another   at   11,  another  the   last 
thing  at  night.    Just  this  one  simple  rule 
will  make  you  feel  like  a  new  woman. 

"In  the  second  place,  resolve  to  be 
clean.  This  will  sound  like  a  joke  to 
some  of  our  younger  office  workers,  who 
si)end  half  of  their  salaries  on  soaps, 
perfumes,  powders,  beauty  parlors  and 
dainty  underwear.  It  really  applies  to 
tlie  older  women  in  business,  the  women 
who  lielong  to  that  generation  that, 
frankly  and  simply,  did  not  bathe. 

Healtliy,  clean— and  then   what,  for  a 
tlilrd    resolution?     What   a   golden   year 
this  would  be  if  women  everywhere,  in 
tleir    own    homes    as    well    as    in    shops 
and   offices,   would  add   "sweet"   to  that 
list    healthy,  clean  and   sweet — that  ful- 
fills   our    ideal    for    the    womanhood    of 
America.     Sweetness  and  gentleness  and 
amiability     are     tremendous     assets     in 
business  life;    women  do  sometimes  rise 
without  them,  to  be  sure,  and  now  and 
then    some    snapping,     angry,    resentful 
girl   is   jiromoted   by   her  sheer   force  of 
her  cleverness  or  knowledge.     But  it  is 
much  easier  to  succeed  with  them  than 
witliout. 

"Make  a  resolve  to  do  a  little  good 
reading  this  year  and  slip  a  slim  little 
leather  Shakesjieare,  Browning  or  Steven- 
son into  your  coat  jxicket  to  read  in  the 
car.  (Jet  to  know  something  of  the 
ports  Shelley  and  Patmore  or  buy  one 
of  the  finer  collections  of  poems  and 
browse  over  it  for  a  month." 

The  desire  for  culture,  travel,  music 
and  educational  advantages  is  an  ambi- 
tion we  all  have  in  common  with  the 
girls  wlu)  write  to  Mrs.  Norris.  This 
ideal,  she  feels,  is  being  striven  fcr  and 
attained  by  many  women  in  America. 

"The  tragedy  is  not  that  girls  fail  to 
reach  that  goal.  It  is  that  when  they 
get  there,  or  are  in  sight  of  it,  some  flaw 
in  health,  in  personal  habits,  in  amiability 
or  self-control  or  culture,  holds  them 
eternally  away  from  it. 

"Get  ready  for  your  great  destiny 
while  it  is  getting  ready  for  you.  Every 
woman  has  her  chance.  But  only  one 
woman  out  of  twenty  is  able  to  grasp 
it  when  it  comes." 

The  way  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this 
opportunity  is  to  resolve  from  today  on 
to  be  the  BF:ST  worker  possible  at  the 
job  we  are  holding  whether  in  the  office 
or  in  the  home. 

"We  all  know  exactly  what  that  in- 
volves, we  knew  it  when  we  were  in  the 
second  grade,  but  we  didn't  bother  about 
it  then.  It  means  promptness,  cleanli- 
ness, cheerfulness,  courtesy,  it  means 
study  of  other  persons'  needs  and  wishes, 
it  may  mean  giving  up  some  pleasure  to 
remain  to   straighten  stock  some  nifht 


Let  Bulky-Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas- 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


THE  R.  L.  SCHAEFFER  herd  of  24 
Holsteins,  Allen  to  wn,  Pa.,  has  had 
the  1st  and  2nd  high  cows  in  the 
Carbondale  Lehigh  Cow  Testing 
Association  for  the  past  three  years. 

This  herd  has  been  fed  Purina  Cow 
Chow  regularly  for  six  years. 

You  can  be  mighty  sure  that  the 
Schaeffer  herd,  or  any  other  herd, 
wouldn't  be  getting  Purina  regular- 
ly if  it  didn't  pay  to  feed  it. 

Order  Purina  from  the  store  with 
the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 


or  renouncing  some  old  acquaintance— 
we  can't  call  her  friend,  exactly— whose 
advice  and  influence  are  set  dead  against 
authority  and  cooperation.  It  means 
definitely  forming  an  ambition  to  make 
one's  self  valuable.  Very  simple,  once 
you  think  it  out.  And  the  infallible 
beginning  of  success." 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


Prevent  wash-day  back  aches  by  set- 
ting the  wash  tub  at  the  right  height. 
The  top  of  the  tub  should  come  to  the 
bend  of  the  hips. 


General  Offices 

Boyertown  Builciing,  PhiladelpWa 

A  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 


Affiliated   with    the    National    Dairy 
Oonncll 


Of&cers 

Dr    Clyde  L.  King,   Chairman 
H  'd    AUcbaoh,  Vice  Chairman 
r'  W    Balderston   Executive  Secretary 
R.  J,  Harbison  Jr.  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 
C.    I.    Cohee  Director   Quality    Control 

Department 
Lydia   M.   Broecker   Nutrition    Depart- 
ment 
Del     Rose     Macan    Dramatic     Depart- 
ment 
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Amco  fed 


Burlington  County  (New 
Jersey)  Boy  Wins  National 
Milk  Judging  Contest 

John  B.  Tilton,  Jr.,  of  the  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  High  School,  won  first 
place  in  the  milk  judging  contests  for 
vocational  school  students  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  recently  held  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Contestants  from  29  states  participated 
and  Tilton  beat  his  nearest  competitor 
by  a  point  and  a  half. 

Young  Tilton  received  a  silver  loving 

-.  •      «.     t..i  „.»_i.- 

cup  as  a  rewaru  lor  ui»  ouv.\-coo»»ii  ».  v»».... 


earned  $2,000  over 

feed,  roughage,  and  labor 

costs  in  a  year 


HL.  FORBES  of  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.,  is  a  member  of  the  Mercer 
•  County  Cow  Teat  Association  and  keeps  careful  records  on 
his  herd  of  sixteen  milking  cows. 

In  a  year,  his  herd  produced  172,196  lbs.  of  milk  and  7531  lbs. 
of  butter,  or  an  average  of  10,762  lbs.  of  milk  and  470.6  lbs.  of 
butter  per  cow.  His  profit  for  the  year,  over  grain,  roughage, 
and  labor  costs  was  $2015.76. 

Two  cows  in  his  herd,  purebred  Holsteins,  produced  in  a  year, 
28,171  lbs.  of  milk  and  1163  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  $650.02,  giving 
him  a  net  profit  of  $331.32. 

These  records  were  made  on  Amco  feed.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  open  formula  feeds,  Amco-mixed,  having  used  them 
for  four  years. 

Amco'Fed  Cow  Leads  in 
Westmoreland  County  Association 

A  registered  Holstein  owned  by  R.  A.  Eisaman  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  led 
the  Westmoreland  County  Cow  Test  Association  last  year  for 
butterfat  production  with  544.7  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Another  cow 
in  his  herd  produced  15,102  lbs.  of  milk  and  returned  him 
a  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $343.56.  Mr.  Eisaman's  herd  is 
fed  Amco  open-formula  feeds. 


.^r»et  profit  fromyour  herd, 
Foragreaternetpr^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 


use 


Amco  Agent  to  quote  y 

,   MCO 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Planu  atx  PEORIA,  ILL.,  OMAHA.  NEB.,  OWENSBORO.  KY. 

AVolJa  PUin*.  au  POWELL.  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND.  WYO. 

DIVISION  OPFICBi  MUNCY,  PA. 


John  R.  Tilton,  Jr..  on  the  left 
C.  B.  Davenport  on  the  right 


The  importance  of  studying  the 
quality  of  milk  as  a  school  subject  can 
scarcely  be  over-emphasized.  The  boys 
learn  to  distinguish  objectionable  odors 
and  flavors;  they  make  tests  of  the 
quality  of  sediment  in  the  product;  and 
they  observe  the  containers  to  see  that 
no  dirt  can  be  taken  into  them  during 
transit  to  the  consumer.  All  tliese  things 
go  back  directly  to  a  study  of  the  farm 
practices,   which   produce   milk   of   good 

quality. 

In  preparation  for  this  contest  the 
various  boys  in  the  vocational  schools 
received  instruction  from  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, of  the  New  Jersey  High  Schools; 
B.  J.  Marsh,  of  the  Philadelpiua  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  and  Trof.  F.  C. 
Button,  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture, 


The  State  Board  of  Health 

and  its  Control  of  the 

Milk  Supply 

THEODORE  APPEL,  M.  D. 

Secretary  of  Health 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Standard  flexible  enough  to  apply  to  the 
whole  State,  allowing  the  local  communi- 
ties limited  power  of  raising  this  stan- 
dard?   Shall  the  State  assume  control  of 
all    milk   supplies   because   there    is    not 
efficient   supervision    today   or   shall   the 
siaie   CDimiiuc   m  an  c«vi»iowij    v..*^^ — .,  . 
Shall    the    municipality    be    relieved    of 
responsil)ility?     On  tlic  otlier  hand,  will 
tlie    municipality    relinquish    its    present 
right  of  self  government?     The  question 
of  centralization  is  ever  before  us.  Wliile 
these  questions  are  being  solved  should 
it  not  be  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  continue  to: 

1.  Promote  inter-state  cooperation  so  as 
to  more  efficiently  control  milk  com- 
ing into  our  borders  from  outside. 

2.  Encourage  municipal  supervision 
through  the  adoption  of  local  milk 
ordinances  so  as  to  extend  the  now 
limited  inspection  areas. 

3.  Prepare  minimum  requiretnents  for 
milk  sold  in  townships  of  the  second 
class  and  in  municipalities  without  a 
local  milk  ordinance. 

4.  Assist,  on  request,  in  establishing 
municipal  control  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  local  inspectors. 

5.  Assume  State  control  in  municipali- 
ties where  milk  supervision  is  useless 
or  unfair. 

6.  Investigate   complaints    received   from 

consumers,  civic  organizatitms,  produ- 
cers, distributors,  etc.,  when  such  com- 
plaints cannot  be  handled  by  the  local 
inspector. 
7.  Protect  municipalities  and  those  inter- 
ested financially  in  the  milk  business 
against   unfair  methods   and   the   sale 
of  useless  or  faulty  equipment. 
Such    activities    do     not    assume    the 
responsibility  of  the  municipality.    They 
do    not   centralize   autliority    but    rather 
establish  a  central  bureau  of  information 
and   assistance   for   those   who   desire  to 
efficiently    perform    their    duty    in    this 
branch     of    public     health     service.     In 
addition  protection  is  provided  for  milk 
supplies  that  do  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  local  health  officials. 


*  \\\   address   1)V   Dr.    Ai)i>('l.    at   the    Annual 
MeHiiiiK   of    the    inter  State    Milk    Producers 
.Association. 


t 


Paint  Retards  Weathering 

Painting  is  the  best  means  known  for 
protecting  exposed  wood  from  the  de- 
terioration  known   as  weathering. 

Weathering   is   caused   by   the   shrink- 
age of  the  surface  layers  of  wood  fibers 
with     rapid     moisture     changes  .     Two 
softwood  boards,  one  unpainted  and  one 
painted    with    three    coats    of    ordinary 
house  paint,  were  exposed  to  the  weatlier 
for  one  year  at  the  forest  products  lab- 
oratory of  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  edge  grain  of  the  tinpainted 
board  was  already  considerably   "wash- 
boarded"  because  of  the  permanent  "set" 
resulting  from  differences  in  the  swelling 
and     shrinkage     of     spring     wood     and 
summer  wood.     The  only   irregularities 
on  the  surface  of  the  painted  board  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  the  marks  of 
the  brush. 


f 


The  average  annual  cost  of  replacing 
farm  machinery  is  halved  if  the  imple- 
menU  are  stored  as  they,  should  be. 


Carelessness  Results 

in  Damaged  Eggs 

Fanners  who  ship  eggs  by  the  case  are 
suffering  a  heavy  loss  because  of  their 
own  carelessness.  A  recent  examination 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  a  large  nunilur  of  shipments  at  four 
points  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
State  revealed  an  average  damage  of 
7.6  eggs  per  case  when  the  eggs  were 
delivered  to  tlie  station  by  farmers  for 
shipment. 

All  except  one  of  tlie  cases  had  old 
packing  material,  27  per  cent  had  dirty 
eggs,  K)  per  cent  had  long  eggs  standing 
above  tlie  fillers  and  2  cases  had  duck 
eggs  present.  To  further  show  the  lack 
of  grading,  the  cases  varied  in  weight 
from  52  to  62  pounds  and  the  individual 
eggs  ranged  from  15  to  32  ounces  per 
dozen.  Only  three  cases  contained  graded 

eggs. 

"Use  the  best  packing  material  and 
pay  more  attention  to  the  grade  of  eggs 
in  the  case"  is  tiie  suggestion  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  to  producers 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  price  for  their  eggs. 


A   Philosophy   of  Production 

RAYMOND  G.  BRESSLER 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

"Service  above  self  is  the  predomina-  about  it  is  that  it  is  real  and  something 
ting  motive  of  the  interplay  of  human  must  be  done  with  it  and  that  most  of 
l3gings_  the   other  nations  have  just  as   serious 

With  this  introduction  before  you  in  farm  problems  as  we  have.  Their 
order  that  we  may  better  understand  leaders  are  striving  just  as  diligently  to 
each  other,  let  us  proceed  with  the  dis-      solve  farm  problems  as  are  ours. 

So  far  it  has  appeared  that  our  prob- 
lems were  simply  producer-consumer 
difficulties.  There  is  another  lactor 
that  complicates  the  situation  enormous- 
ly. Wage  labor  gives  to  production  a 
different  character.  When  the  producers 
and  workers  were  one  and  the  same 
people  it  was  a  simple  commodity  prob- 
lem. Only  theoretically  is  the  laborer 
now  a  producer.  Economically  he  ceases 
to   be   one   except   as   you   count   labor 


cussion. 

U  wniilfl  seem,  as  we  view  the  inter- 
ests of  different  classes  of  people,  that 
there  are  grave  antagonisms.  As  a  pro- 
ducer of  food  products  it  certainly  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
me  personally  to  receive  $16  a  hundred 
for  my  milk;  $3  a  bushel  for  potatoes; 
$1  a  pound  for  chickens;  $2  a  dozen  for 
oranges,  $5  a  bushel  for  wheat,  and  so 
on,  provided  I  can  continue  to  buy  ice 


cream  at  50  cents   a   quart,   sugar   at  7      power  to  be  a  commodity  product.     His 

.        .      .„  .  ji_ 1.    *„11    ..^   n■,x\r>\r^■^T   nnH    to   KUCn 


cents  a  pound,  and  bread  at  10  cents  a 
loaf  as  usual.  But  as  a  consumer,  I 
object  to  paying  the  prices  mentioned. 
They  are  out  of  harmony  with  my 
ability  to  pay  and  furthermore  it  is  my 
liersonal  inclination  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  I  want  milk  at  8  cents  a 
quart,  potatoes  for  75  cents  a  bushel, 
eggs  at  25  cents  a  dozen,  and  so  on. 
Now    this     antagonism    between    my 


wages  do  not  fall  so  quickly  and  to  such 
a  low  point  as  do  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities. Neither  do  they  rise  as  quickly 
and  to  such  a  high  point.  He,  therefore, 
has  an  interest  in  the  fall  of  commodity 
prices  and  an  objection  to  their  rise.  He 
has  most  to  lose  from  artificial  dearness 
of  commodities  through  tariffs  or  infla- 
tion. His  influence  is  thrown  on  the 
side  of  the  consumer  where  he  has  most 


producer     nature     and      my     consumer  to  gain,  and  not  with  the  producer  who 
nature  is  very  real.     If  these  two  urges  Is  interested  in  high  prices, 
within   me  are  at  loggerheads  and  can  There  are  various  ways  by  which  the 
be  held  in  control  with  great  difficulty,  producers    of   agricultural   products   and 
how  much  more  serious  is  the  problem  the  consumers  of  farm  produce  may  meet 
of    harmonizing    the    differences    in    the  on  a  plane  of  common  understanding  and 
bodv  politic.     And  yet  this  factor,  as  I  amicable  feeling  toward  each  other,     lo 
see  'it,  is  the  very  crux  of  all  the  farm  a  slight  degree  this  mutual  trust  in  each 
problems.      All    the    measures    for   farm  other  may  be  fostered  in  a  spiritual  way 
relief    fall   short    of   a    real    proposal   of  through   the   community   lovefeasts  that 
relief  in  that  they  are  based  on  a  supposi-  are      becoming       increasingly      popular 
tlon   that   vou   can   artificially   raise   the  throughout  the  nntion.     I  have  in  mmd 
price  over  a  Vm^x  period  of  time  without  especially     the     inter-group     gathermgs 
calling    down    m.on    the    producers    the  sponsored  by  the  Rotarians,  Kiwanians, 
wrath   of  tlie   consuming  public.     Thus\^Mons,     and    other     service    clubs,     and 
the  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  reciprocated  by  Farmers    Clubs,  Cooper- 
consumers      and      the      producers      may  atives.  Farm  Bureaus,  and  Granges.    But 


develop    into    a    great    social    misunder 
standing,  having  the  i)rofoundest  histori- 
cal effect  on  our  national  progress 

In  the  eternal  strife  l-etween  produ- 
cers and  consumers,  we  find,  on  the  one 
side,  industry,  representative  of  the 
uriian  in  our  i>opulation,  whose  producers 
face  agriculture  as  consumers  of  food 
and  raw  materials.  It  is  their  interest 
to  buy  products  as  cheaply  as  possible 


the  machinery  to  translate  the  good 
fellowship  that  prevails  in  these  meet- 
ings into  unified  action  is  not  inherent 
in  the  gathering  itself.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  more  definite  accomplish- 
ments. The  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, of  course,  by  the  power  vested 
in  them,  can  do  something.  But  a  law 
regulating  the  economic  activities  of 
groups    of    peoples    is    a    very    artificial 


On   the   other   side,   the   farmers,   repre-  thing  and  most  unpleasant  and  unsatis- 

sentative  of  the  rural  in  our  population,  factory     to    enforce,     and     furthermore, 

confront  the   city   as   consumers   of  the  governmental  action  has  always  been  for 

products   of   urban    industry    which    the  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  and  not  the 

industrialists  desire  to  sell  as  dearly  as  producers, 

^gg.jjjg  To  my  way  gf  thinking,  that  organiza- 

^°No  ^one  problem  confronting  the  tlon  which  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
government  of  the  United  States  has  economic  need  which  has  been  cal  ed 
consumed  one-tenth  the  journalistic  into  being  to  render  service  both  to  the 
space  nor  one-half  the  serious  attention  producers  and  the  consumers  of  agricul- 
of  our  public  officials  as  has,  during  the  tural  produce  is  the  most  like  y  to  sue- 
past  three  years,  the  question  of  farm  ceed  I  know  of  no  better  lUustration 
relief.      We    hear   it    on   every   side.     It  than    the    Inter-State    M.Ik    Producers 


promises  to  be  the  leading  issue  in  the 
next  presidential  campaign.  It  will  re- 
appear from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the 
nation     endures.       The     peculiar     thing 


Association,  a  one  commodity  organiza- 
tion. 


♦Extracts  from  an  address   given  at  the   Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Ass  n. 


Standard  Grades  For  Farm  Products 


"Standard  Grades  for  Farm  Products" 
is  the  title  of  Bulletin  -WO  recently 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  publication  gives  the  latest  re- 
vised standard  grades  for  apples,  pota- 
toes,    wheat,    peaches,     grapes,    cabbage 


and  the  grades  and  classifications  for 
poultry  flocks,  hatcheries  and  baby 
chicks.  In  most  cases  the  grade  require- 
ments are  exactly  the  same  as  the  official 
standards  of  the  United  States. 

The  bulletin  is  free  and  can  be  secur- 
ed by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Educational 
Entertainment 

The  Various  Departments 
of  the 

Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

are  at  your  service  and  will  assist 
you  in  planning  Educational  Enter- 
tainment for  your  Community,  Local 
Membership  Units,  Schools,  Granges 
and  Farmers'  Clubs 


There  are  available  for  you,  as  far  as 
our  faciHties  will  permit,  Lectures, 
Speakers,  Motion  Picture  Films, 
Lantern  Slides  and  Special  Health 
Promotion  Talks  and  Demonstrations 
as  well  as  material  that  you  can 
use   yourselves 

This  service  is  rendered   free  in   dis- 
tricts where  producers  and  distribu- 
tors  are   cooperating    in   the    Dairy 
Council  Program 


■ '  ' 


Let  Us  Help  You  in  Planning 
Your   Entertainment 


Write  Jor  Detailed  Information 
and  Programs  Amllable 

Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

1211  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia 
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ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 
QUARE  DEALS 


When  you  need  supplies  or  per- 
haps a  piece  of  equipment  do  you 
send  your  order  where  it  will  re- 
ceive the  best  attention  and  yuu 
the     most     satisfaction? 

It  has  taken  us  many  years  to  build  up  the  fine 
organization  Cherry-Bassett  stands  for.  Our  good 
reputation  represents  many  years  of  square  deals 
to  everyone.  These  years  have  not  been  wasted— 
but  vou  should  join  the  large  number  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  them. 

The  combined  stocks  of  our  two  divisions  listed 
below  is  about  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  east.  Our  long  mail  order  experience  assures 
good  service  and  complete  satisfaction. 

On  your  next  order  whether  it  be  large  or  for 
just  a  trifle,  we  would  like  to  show  our  ability  to 
serve  vou- 

A  copy  of  the  Bestov  Supply  Book  which  is  com- 
plete in  its  description  of  supplies  and  equipment 
for  milk  producers  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  re- 
quest. 

Clen/Bassett  Company 


2324  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Russell  &.  Ostend  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LOOK  AHEAD 

The  foresighted  man  is  the  one  who  pros 
'     pers  in  the  long  run.     The  farmer  who 
purchases    a    McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  is  looking  ahead  to 
wards  many  years  of  sue 
cessful  farming. 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


McCormick-Deering 

Tractors    made    before 

1920  are  still  in  good  and  ser- 

L-eable  condition.     This  fact  is  a 

.^...monial   of   the   long  life  of  these 

tractors,    due    to    the    excellent    materials 

the    careful    construction. 


International  Harvester  Company 
of  America,  Incorporated 


Half  of  Pennsylvania 

Cattle  Tuberculin  Tested 

Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  announced 
recently  that  half  the  cattle  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis. One  or  more  tests  had  been  given 
up  to  July  1  to  630,000  of  the  total  cattle 
numbering  1,280,000. 

On  July  1,  a  total  of  4,081  herds  were 
fully  accredited  under  the  individual 
herd  plan,  having  passed  two  or  more 
clean  tests.  Likewise  all  the  herds  in  14 
counties  had  been  tested  under  the  area 
plan,  and  nine  of  these  counties  were 
accredited. 

The  counties  which  are  regarded  as 
"modified  accredited  counties",  being 
practically  free  of  bovine  tuberculosis, 
include::  Butler,  Cameron,  Clearfield, 
Crawford,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
Mercer  and  McKean. 

The  following  five  counties  have  been 
completely  tested  but  have  not  qualified 
as  accredited  areas:  Columbia,  Elk, 
Monroe,  Potter  and  Union. 

A  waiting  list  of  2,572  individual 
herds  in  54  counties  and  all  the  herds  in 
256  townships  in  45  counties  was  report- 
ed by  the  Bureau. 

Judging  by  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
cattle  have  been  tested  during  the  past 
few  years,  it  is  predicted  by  Bureau 
officials  that  bovine  tuberculosis  will  be 
reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  1933,  providing 
adequate  funds  are  made  available  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years.  Funds  for  the 
biennium  1927-1929  total  $2,160,000  and 
will  provide  for  more  than  a  million 
tuberculosis  tests. 


Chester  County 

Dairyman  Adopts  Trade 

Name  for  Herd 

"Shady  Moor"  is  the  herd  name 
decided  upon,  by  John  K.  Lynch,  Coch- 
ranville,  Pennsylvania,  for  his  pure  bred 
Holstein  herd,  under  the  registry  records 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  This  trade  name  "Sliady 
Moor"  is  now  authorized  as  a  part  of 
the   name  of  each  individual   animal  in 

the  herd. 

This  prefix  trade  name  will  be  used 
by  Mr.  Lynch  as  a  furilier  mcttus  of 
identifying  individual  animals  by  indica- 
ting the  farm   where  tiie  animals   were 

born. 

Since  the  system  was  established  more 
than  15,000  Holstein  breeders  have  re- 
served trade  mark  names  for  their  stock. 


One  of  Every  Five 

Farmers,  a  Cooperator 

Approximately  15,000  Pennsylvania 
farmers  have  become  members  of  co- 
operative buying  or  selling  associations 
during  the  past  six  years,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg. 

In   1922,  the  total  membership  in  co- 
operative organirations  in  this  State  was 
29,020   while    by   the   end   of   1926,   this 
figure    had    increased    to    44,509,      It    is 
estimated  that  one  of  every  five  farmers 
is  now  a  cooperator,  allowing  for  dupli- 
cation resulting  from  one  farmer  being 
a  member  of  two  or  more  organizations. 
The  volume  of  business  of  these  co- 
operative associations  has  also  increased 
greatly  since   1922,  when  the  total  was 
approximately     $27,000,000.      The     1924 
sales    amounted   to   $32,409,000   and   the 
1926  sales  to  $35,177,000. 

Since  1919  when  the  law  legalizing 
non-stock  cooperative  associations  was 
enacted,  cooperative  business  among  far- 
mers has  made  rapid  progress. 

Each  year,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  annual 
reports  of  all  cooperative  associations 
organized  under  the  1919  law.  The  re- 
sults are  made  available  to  the  managers 
and  directors  of  all  these  organizations 
to  be  used  in  promoting  greater  efficiency 
in  their  business. 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


Start  the  1928  Garden 

It  will  pay  well  to  begin  this  year's 
garden  right  now  by  applying  15  to  20 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  and  plowing 
this  under.  Plow  as  deeply  as  possible 
without  turning  up  an  excessive  amount 
of  subsoil.  This  treatment  will  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  organic  matter  and 
plant  food,  and  make  more  plant  food 
available  early  in  the  growing  season. 


Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 
Boyertown  BuUdlng,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  over  21,000  Dairy  Farm- 
ers    in     the     Philadelphia    Milk     Shed 

OmCEBS 
H     D.    Allebach.    President 
Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 
R    W.   Bnlderston,   Secretary 
Robert   F.   Brinton,   Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H     D.    Allebach.    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co..   Pa.  ...... 

S     K.    Andrews,    Hurlock.    Dorchester 

Co..  Md.  „    T.     T    V. 

J.  H.   Bennetch.   Sheridan.  R.   D..   Leb 

anon  Co.,   Md. 
Ira  J.  Book,   Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa 
Robert     F.     Brinton.     West     Chester. 

Chester  Co..   Pa.       .     ^     ,,     .    ^ 
E.    H.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    l.o.. 

Del 
E      Nelson    James.     Rising    Sun.    Cecil 

Co..    Md. 
J    W    Keith,    CentreviUe,   Qaeen    Anno 

Co.,   Md.  ,     T      •  .     ^ 

H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal,  Jumata  Co., 

Pa. 

S     Blaine    Lehman,    Chambersburg,    R. 

"  D..    Franklin    Co.,    Pa. 

A    R    Marvel,  East-m,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

l'  V'.  Otto.  Carlisle,  R.  D..  Cumber- 
land Co..   Pa.  ^      .„       ^     , 

E.  R.  Pennington.  KennedyviUe.  Kent 
Co..    Md.  ,     ,, 

J.    A.    Poorbaugh,    York.    York    County, 

Pa. 

C.     F.     Preston.     Nottingham,     R.  D., 

Chester    County.     Pa. 

Albert    Sarig.    Bowers.    Berks    Co.,  la. 

Frederick     Shangle,     Trenton,     R  D.. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  „     ..  . 

C     C     Tallman,    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co..   N.  J.  ^       ^  o,   •     r. 

R.   I.  Tussey,   Holidaysburg,   Blair  Co., 

Pa 

Harry'  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon   Co..    Pa.  ,     T,     x^      T»  J 

S  U  Troufman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  ned- 
ford  Co.,   Pa.  „     ,       ^ 

F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co., 
Pa 

P     P.    Willits,    Ward.    Del.   Co.,    Pa. 

A  B  Wadington,  Woodstown,  Salem 
Co.,    N.    J. 


Making  Hay  in  November 

H.   E.   KlEFER 


t 
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Know  Your  Dog  Law 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dog  Law  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  a  dog  is  personal  property  under 
the  Dog  Law  and  its  value  can  be  re- 
covered if  illegally  killed? 

That  without  the  Dog  Law,  tlicre 
would  be  no  check  upon  tlic  careless 
and  irresponsible  dog  owner,  nor  would 
he  be  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by 

his  dog? 

That  the  present  Dog  Law  provides 
the  only  means  through  which  a  person 
can   be  reimbursed   for   damages   caused 

by  dogs? 

That  thousands  of  dollars  are  paid 
annually  to  owners  of  livestock  and 
poultry  in  connection  with  damages 
caused  by  dogs? 

That  without  the  Dog  Law  the  num- 
ber of  stray,  unowned,  uncontrolled 
dogs  would  rapidly  increase,  with  a  sub- 
sequent increase  in  the  loss  to  private 
property;  a  decrease  in  tlie  wild  life  of 
the  State  and  the  danger  of  an  increase 
in  the  spread  of  rabies? 


Tlu-re    is    a    time    for    everything    but 
November    is    not    the    usual    time    for 
making  hay.     Yet  it  was  actually  done 
in    November,    1927,    at    Hare's    Corner, 
five    miles    south    of    Wilmington,    Del., 
iilong  the  dul'ont  Highway.     Farming  is 
u    sj-a.sonal   occupation;    that    is,   only   a 
few  weeks  each  year  are  devoted  to  the 
same    field    operations     The    haymaking 
season    Is   a   few   weeks   in   the   summer, 
but    Artliur  J.    Mason,   of  Chicago,   has 
invented    a   process    by    wliich    he   cures 
liay  artificially   any  time   between  early 
spring  and  late  fall. 

He  has  also  put  a  kink  in  the  old 
saying,  "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
as  he  makes  it  in  the  rain.  Not  that  he 
l)rays  for  rain,  but  as  hays  grow  best 
in  sections  where  frequent  rains  make 
it  difficult  to  cure  he  has  devised  a 
system  that  works  regardless  of  showers. 
The  plant  at  Hare's  Corners  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Mason  Alfalfa  Process 
Company,  a  Delaware  corporation  with 
offices  at  1520  Locust  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Tlie     Mason     Process     is    a    complete 
system   from   the  standing  green   alfalfa 
or  other  hay  crop  in  the  fteld  to  ground 
meal  in  sacks  ready  for  shipment.     No 
rakes,  forks,  or  hay  loaders  are  used  in 
the  field  but  instead  a  combined  mowing 
and     loading     machine     is     substituted. 
Tills   machine  cuts  the   alfalfa,  picks  it 
up  before  it  can  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
loads   it  on   to   a  truck  traveling   at  its 
side.     It  is  transported  to  the  dryer  and 
dumped   to   an   inclined  conveyor  which 
carries  it  to  tlie  head  of  a  tower  where 
Ingenious  macliinery  takes  all  the  tangles 
out    of    it    and    weaves    it    into    a    very 
uniform   layer  or   mattress  ten  to  four- 
teen   Indies    tliick    and    nine    feet    wide. 
Anotlier   cimveyor   carries    it   through  a 
tunnel    150    feet    long   where    heated   air 
and  gases  from   a  furnace  complete  the 
curing  in  about  tliirty  minutes.     At  the 
end  of  this  conveyor  it  is   again  disen- 
tangled      and       automatically       passed 
tlirougli  a  grinding  mill  and  from  thence 
to  st<»ckl»ouses  or  a  bagging  machine,  as 
desired.      Within    one    hour    after    it    is 
standing  in  the   field  the  alfalfa  is  cut, 
cured,    gn»und    Into    a    meal    almost    as 
green    as    tlic    grass    itself,    and    bagged 
ready  for  shipment. 

Tlie  advantages  claimed  for  the  pro- 
cess are: 

1.  A  greater  yield  per  acre  as  there 
are  no  leaves  or  stems  lost  in  the  field. 

2.  A  hay  which  has  one-third  more 
protein  than  sun  cured  hay  due  to  the 
preventl«)n  of  fermentation  and  the  sav- 
ing of  the  many  leaves  now  lost  in  the 

field. 

3.  Makes  hay  rain  or  shine  every  day 
from  early  until  late  in  the  season.  In 
this  section  this  is  from  May  until 
November.  One  plant  operated  up  to 
November  5. 

4.  The  temperature  at  which  it  is 
cured  kills  all  the  weed  seeds  and  far- 
mers using  these  feeds  do  not  encour- 
age weeds  by  the  "manure  route". 

5.  A  hay  wliich  is  always  uniformly 
green  and  of  a  very  superior  feeding 
value,  better  than  wheat  bran  and  some 
of  tlie  other  concentrates. 

The  New  Castle  plant,  owing  to  lack 
of  alfalfa,  operated  a  short  time  only  in 
Novemlier,  as  stated,  but  will  be 
operated  continuously  next  season  and 
supply  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  with 
products  which  experiment  station 
analyses  show  is  far  superior  to  sun- 
rurexl  feeds  made  from  these  same  crops. 


Farm  Products  Show 

Wliere  to  see  the  various  exhibits  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Sliow,  which  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  January  17tli  to  20th,  1928: 

Emnierscm  -  Brantlngliam  Building, 
Tentii  and  Market  Streets,  Show  Head- 
quarters. Exhibits  of  dairy  products, 
dairy  equipment,  farm  machinery,  apiary 
])roducts,  apples,  tobacco,  orcliard  sup- 
plies  and    machinery. 

Harrisburg  Duco  Building,  38  N.  Cam- 
eron Street.     Exhibits  of  dairy  cattle  and 


FOR  SALE 


Farm  of  140  acres:  30  acres  woodland.  10  acres 
bearing  apple  trees;  balance  good  fertile  land  under 
cultivation  last  year.  Situated  2}4  miles  from 
town,  good  roads.  Two  story  frame  house,  good 
stable,  fair  barn  and  poultry  house.  Price  $7500; 
Terms:  $3000  cash.     For  sale  to  setUe  an  estate. 

Executors,  P.  O.  Box  135 
Bridgeville,  Delaware 


pigeon   show. 

OIIHIICI     UUilWlilft,    it-r   %j.    ,^  »»...■>-.-— 

Exhibits  of  potatoes  and  potato  machin- 
ery. 

Myers  Building,  Cameron  and  Mul- 
berry Streets.  Exhibits  of  baby  beeves, 
swine  and  fat  lambs  and  auction  sales. 

Vance  Building,  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  State  educational  exhibits,  corn, 
small  grains,  wool  and  eggs. 

Chestnut  Street  Market  House,  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets.     Chicken  show. 


Every-Other-Month 

Testing  Suggested  for 

Small  Dairy  Herds 

Dairymen    owning    small    herds     may 
olitain  many  of  the  benefits  of  associa- 
tion   testing    at    a    lower   cost    per    cow 
than  would  be  obtained  by  the  regular 
dairy      herd      improvement     association 
method.      This    fact    is    brought    out    in 
Circular  1-C  entitled  "Testing  Cows  for 
Production  Every  Other  Montli",  by  Dr. 
J.    C.    McDowell,  dairy    husbandman   of 
thee  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.      As     the    title     suggests,    the 
method     involves     testing    every     other 
month   or  six   times   a   year,  instead   of 
every  month  or  twelve  times  a  year  as 
in    the    regular    association.      In     otlier 
respects  the  two  methods  are  alike. 

The    figures    used    in    the    study    on 
which   the  circular  is  based  were  tliose 
from  a  herd  of  70  cows  at  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  in- 
cluded  the  day  to  day   milking  records 
for  the  year.     With   these   figures   as   a 
basis,  the  feed,  production,  and   income 
records  were  calculated  for  six  test  days 
and  the  errors  were  computed  by  com- 
parison with   the  actual   figures  for  the 
year.     The  average  error  due  to  testing 
one  day  in  two  months  was  3.8  per  cent 
as   compared   with   an   average   error  of 
2.91    per  cent   in   monthly  tests.     In   24 
cases  out  of  70  the  error  was  5  per  cent 
or  more  as  compared  with  16  cases  out 
of    70    in    the    monthly    method.      The 
greatest    error    was     12.5    per    cent    as 
against    8.3    per    cent    on    the    monthly 

basis. 

The  circular  concludes:  "It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  method  of  testing  every 
other  month  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  dairy-herd-improvement-associa- 
tion method  but  that  it  may  find  its  own 
place  in  those  districts  where  the  dairy 
herds  are  small." 


LIME-MARL 

A  Precipitated  Lime.  Brings  quick, 
sure,  full  results.  High  analysis,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Most  satisfactory 
agricutural  lime  on  the  market.  Be- 
fore buying,  write  me  for  prices,  and 
full  information.     Write  to-day. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER 

572  W.  Market  St.  York,  Pa. 


Willard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped   and   stocked   shop. 

dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.    Coatetville,  Pa. 


TUBERCULIN    TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 
Horses  and  Harness 

Eldingburg  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2 
Bell  Phone  3099R2        Trenton.  N.  J. 


^mup^ 


BEST  STABLE  MANURE  IMPROVER  KNOWN 
Bigger  Crops  Regular  ProfiU 

100-lb.  Trial  Bag  with  directions,  $1.00  f.  o.  b. 

$4.00  to  $8.00  per  animal  saved  yearly 
RUHM  PHOSPHATE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  N  Mt.  Pleasant.  Tennessee 


QUALITY    CHICKS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised  mature 
stock  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas  Black  Jer- 
sey Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching 
eggs,  $8.00  per  KM)  up.  Several  breeds  rabbits. 
Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  And  Stock  Farm 
126  B  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

SPREADER 

That  will  do  the  best  of  work,  nr>ade  to 

attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon 

$15.00.     Send  for  circular 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF      ANSON,  MAINE 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Your  Entire  Flower  Garden  for  $1.00  PotI  Paid 

We  offer  to  Flower  Lovers  with  s"]?"!'  y»/i>*  '•»" 
collection  for  $1.00,  or,  ?>  collections  for  $2.50. 
to  Top  sized  Gladiolus  Assorted  5  Assorted 
CannaRoot..  1  Peony  Red  White,  P.nk 
or  Lavender.  5  Assorted  Dahlia— all  gi«nt»- 
2  Blue  Delphinum.  5  Assorted  German 
Iris.     2  Hardy  Mums.  ,   ,,    ,  ^ 

Ask  for  Dahlia  Llsl—full  of  Cema 

Z.  J.  STODDARD  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 

On  Hand  at  All  Times 


IP^ 


FOR  SALE 

Eureka  Two-Row  Potato  Planter 

Never  been  used 
Price  gladly  quoted  on  request 

FREDERICK  SHANGLE 

R,F,D.  3  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holstelns  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  SelU  Good  Cows" 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


A  farm  business  without  some  kind 
of  records  such  as  an  annual  inventory 
is  like  a  clock  without  hands.  You  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  gaining  or  losing, 
nor   even   where   it   stands    at  any   one 

time. 


The  average  person  is  using  more 
milk  than  he  used  to,  but  the  number 
of  cows  in  the  country  is  decreasing 
each  year.  The  answer  is,  each  cow  is 
producing  more  than  formerly. 

Cooperation  in  selling  and  cooperation 
in  buying  should  go  h^nd  in  hand. 


Use  ,Gk)od  Utensils 

It  is  poor  economy  to  purchase  cheap 
utensils.  A  good  quality  of  utensils, 
with  smooth  sides  and  bottoms,  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  dairy 
products. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life 
behmgs  to  the  whole  community,  and 
as  long  as  I  live  it  is  my  privilege  to  do 
for  it  whatsoever  I  can.— George  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Gurnseys  —  Jerseys 

A  SpeciaUsi 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Store  credit  costs  more  than  bank 
credit  bccaiise  storekeepers  are  equipped 
to  handle  merchandise  and  not  credit; 
bankers  are  equipped  to  handle  credit 
and  not  merchandise. 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 

Will  cross-cut,  rip,  plane  grooT* 
and  tonfue  ploagh,  mitre,  berel 
Wore,  sand  rabbitt,  tenon  mortia* 
joint  make  moaldinfa>  *t*- 

R.  M.  KENNEDY.  222  N.  7th  St,  PkiU..  P«. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


JanuAry,  t928 


Mr  Frank  Banta,  of  Peoria,  111.,  is  the  owner  of  a  highly  developed  purebred 
Holstein  herd  that  has  become  widely  known  in  Holstein  circles.  Records  kept 
at  this  farm  show  that  production  was  greatly  increased  after  the  De  Laval 
Milker  was  installed.      Below  is  a  summary  of  their  records  for  two  years: 

Milker  Used  ^""P^.l^^    ^"^-.sk  iu      f,. 

Herd  average    1926 321  lbs.  fat  Herd  average    1925.          .245  bs    fat 

2  individuals    1927      .  .72.5  lbs.  fat  2   mdmduals      926.  .  .  .56.3  bs    fat 

3  individuals    1927  ...71.6  lbs.  fat  3   individuals    1926... 41. 2  lbs.   fat 


Breeders  and  Dairymen  Find  the  Solution  of  the 

Milking  Problem  in  the  De  Laval! 


THE  milking  problem  is  many  sided,  but  from 
whatever  angle  it  is  viewed  the  De  Laval  Milker 
offers  itself  as  the  practical  and  desirable  solution. 
If  production  is  your  problem  hundreds  of  breeders 
of  fine  cows  will  tell  you  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  helps 
the  cow  achieve  her  maximum  production,  by  means 
of  its  uniform,  gentle  action.  They  will  tell  you  that 
its  gentle  action  helps  keep  teats  and  udders  in  the  pink 
of  condition  and  that  its  dependability  totally  elimi- 
nates the  endangering  of  production  records  through 
careless  milking  or  changes  in  speed  and  action,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  hand  milking. 

If  you  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing cleaner  milk  there  are  hundreds  of  De  Laval 
users  producing  Grade  A  and  Certified  milk  who  will 


tell  you  that  it  is  easy  with  the  De  Laval.  Its  sanitary 
features  are  exclusively  De  Laval  and  are  added  assur- 
ance of  consistently  low  bacteria  counts.  Best  of  all, 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  easy  to  cleanse  and  keep  sweet 

and  clean. 

If  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  your  goal  the  De 
Laval  is  again  the  solution  to  your  problem,  for  one  man 
with  the  De  Laval  ISIilker  can  do  the  milking  in  the 
same  time,  in  a  better  manner  and  with  greater  ease, 
than  two  or  three  men  milking  by  hand.  It  gives  you 
more  time  for  recreation,  more  time  for  other  work,  and 
makes  dairying  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable. 

Write  for  complete  information,  or  if  you  prefer,  ask 
to  have  a  De  Laval  representative  call. 


De  Laval  Milker 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 

Right-  Mr.  George  Campbell,  owner  of  the  Cle- 
burne Jersey  Farm  at  Spring  Hill.  Tenn  .  and  his 
highly  developed  purebred  Jerseys  arc  widely  known. 
A  De  Laval  Milker  is  used  excusively  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessity  where  better  milking  is  required. 

Below:  The  splendid  purebred  Ayrshires  kept  at 
locust  Farm,  Warwick,  R.  I-  owned  by  Mr  E.  H. 
Parsons  are  well  known  for  type  and  production. 
A   De   i  aval   Milker   is   used   with   marked   success. 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 

Fairweather  Farm,  owned  by  C.  S.  Faycr- 
wcather,  is  the  home  of  a  fine  purebred  Guernsey 
herd  that  is  rapidly  reaching  a  high  point  of  devel- 
opment. Several  outstanding  records  have  been 
made  by  individuals  of  this  herd  recently.  Fair 
Weather  Compiegnc  has  just  completed  her  record 
in  Class  DDD  with  10.483  lbs.  of  milk  and  575.2 
lbs  of  butter-fat.  When  this  record  becomes  official 
she  should  be  a  Class  Leader  taking  second  place 
and  champion  of  her  class  in  New  York  State. 
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Penna.  Dairymen's  Association 

Holds  Third  Annual  Meeting 


From  every  standpoint  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting  oi  the  Fennsylvaum 
Dairymen's  Association,  held  on  January 
18tli,  during  the  week  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show,  in 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  was  outstanding  in 
character.  The  attendance  far  exceeded 
that  of  previous  years,  the  average  dur- 
ing the  session  totalling  from  250  to  450 
])ersons. 

The    various    addresses    presented    at 


a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows  milk- 

Xll|^  UU*.  \,kl\j  M?V.&M|3«^  J      W-.--^  £ 

per  cow  has  increased. 

The  increase  in  purebred  cattle  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  diseased 
cattle  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
this  relation.  The  cow  testing  associa- 
tions and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Clubs  have  also 
been  proven  factors  in  the  work  of  better 
production  methods. 


Penna.  Farm  Products  Show    * 

Biggest  and  Best  Ever  Held 


The  record  achievement  attained  by 
the  Twelfth  Annual  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
January  17th  to  20th  inclusive,  under 
the  first  direct  management  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Farm  Products  Show 
Commission,  is  one  that  it  can  well 
be  proud  of. 

From  every  angle  the  1928  Show  was 
outstanding  in  character.  It  exceeded  all 
previous    records    as   to   the   floor   space 


exhibit  purposes.  Here  were  shown 
exhibits  of  dairy  products,  dairy  equip- 
ment, miscellaneous  farm  machinery, 
apiary  products,  tobacco,  apples,  farm 
equipment  orchard  supplies  and  machin- 
ery. (2)  The  Harrisburg  Duco  Building, 
where  the  dairy  cattle  and  pigeon 
shows  were  held.  (3)  The  Shaffer  Build- 
ing which  housed  the  potato  show  and 
potato  machinery.  (4)  The  Meyers 
Building   which   housed   the   Baby   Beef, 


MILK  AND  BUTTER  EXHIBIT 
Pennsylvania  SUte  Farm  Products  Show 


meeting  were  outstanding  In  character 
and  covered  subjects  of  special  and 
pertinent  interest  to  the  membership. 

The  session  opened  with  an  annual 
address  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation.   He  said  in  part: 

"The  association  has  been  active  during 
1927.     It  has  used  its  influence  toward 
the  enactment  of  desirable  legislation,  it 
has  sponsored  important  work  of  various 
kinds,    it    has    encouraged    constructive 
cooperative     marketing,     it     has     given 
active     support     to     the     Pennsylvania 
Department  of   Agriculture   in   its  pro- 
gram   of    disease   elimination    from    the 
herds  of  our  state  and  has  participated 
in   other  activities.     In   addition  to  the 
annual    meetings,    which    are    held    in 
Harrisburg,   another    meeting   was    held 
last  year  during  the  summer  season  at 
State  College,  Pa.     A  constructive  pro- 
gram was  arranged  and  the  meeting  was 
attended   by  200  dairymen.     The  gross 
membership    of    the     association    now 
numbers  about  400. 

"Changes  in  dairy  cow  population  and 
production  bear  an  imporUnt  relation  to 
the  producUon  of  mUk.    There  has  been 


Prof.  Fitts  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
bull  associations.  Pennsylvania  leads  all 
states  in  the  Union  with  63  associations, 
having  830  members  owning  229  bulls 
which  are  being  bred  to  approximately 
10,000  cows. 

Referring    to    cooperative    marketing, 
Prof.  Fitts  said  "The  cooperative  move- 
ment is  spreading  among  dairy  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania.     Approximately  30,000 
farmers  are  members  of  the  three  great 
dairy     marketing     organizations:—  The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh   and   the   Dairymens   League, 
Inc.       These     great     bodies     of     dairy 
farmers  are  working  out,  through  their 
several     organizations,     their     common 
problems.      Their    programs    cover    the 
field    of    production    in    all    its    various 
phases,  uniformity  of  supply,  standardi- 
zation of  quality,  transportation,  proper 
distribution   and   the   maintainance   and 
enlargement  of  markets. 

The    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 

Council     and    the     Pittsburgh     District 

Dairy   Council   are    maintaining   quality 

and   assist   farmers   in    making   quality 

(Continued  on  pa(«  8) 


occupied  by  exhibitors.  It  exceeded  all 
previous  records  as  to  attendance  and 
many  of  the  agricultural  meetings  held 
during  the  week  of  the  show  also  held 
record  attendance  meetings. 

The    exhibit    was    under    the    direct 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show  Commission,  form- 
ed under  laws  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  is  composed  of 
the   following   members:    Hon.  John   S. 
Fisher,   Governor;    Hon.   C.   G.   Jordan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  C.  Bressler, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  L. 
Watts,    Dean    Agricultural    Department, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;    M.  S.  Mc- 
Dowell, Extension  Department  Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College;    H.    C.    Fetterolf, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education; 
H.    D.    AUebach,   President,    Inter-State 
Milk      Producers'      Association;      Miles 
Horst,    Secretary,    Pennsylvania    Potato 
Growers  Association  and  John  H.  Light, 
Secretary,    Pennsylvania    State    Grange; 
H.  E.  Klugh  was  the  manager  in  charge 
of  exhibits. 

The  various  displays  were  held  in  (1) 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Building, 
where    three    floors    were    devoted    to 


swine  and  fat  lamb  exhibits  and  (6)  the 
Vance  Building  where  exhibits  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Educational 
Department,  Highway  Department,  as 
well  as  other  state  departmental  exhibits, 
corn,  small  grains,  wool  and  egg  exhibits 
were  shown.  In  addition  a  very  exten- 
sive poultry  show  was  housed  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Market  House. 

Formal  Opening  of  the  Show 
The  Farm  Products  Show  was  formally 
opened   with   a  joint  meeting  of  all   the 
agricultural     associations     on     Tuesday 
evening,  which  was  held  in  the  Chestnut 
Street      Auditorium.       The     attendance 
fully  numbered  2000  persons.    Dr.  C.  G. 
Jordan,    Secretary   of    Agriculture   acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting.    He  formal- 
ly introduced  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Products  Show  Commis- 
sion, various  members  of  the  Governor's 
Cabinet   and  other  officials  of  the  State 
government.    He  also  introduced  former 
Secretaries    of    Agriculture,    Charles    H. 
Pntton,  Fred   Rasmussen  and  Frank  P. 

Willits. 

The    secretary   then    introduced   three 
outstanding  farmers  in  the  state.    Thejr 
included  I.  V.  Otto,  Cumberland  County, 
(Continued  on  pag*  7) 
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''What  the  Distributor  Expects  of  the  Producer 

in  the  Matter  of  Quality  in  Milk  and  Why'' 


Master  Farmers  Awarded  Gold  Medals 


H.   1).   Davis* 


'I'lu-  subject  at  hand,  "What  the  Dis- 
tributor Expects  of  the  Producer  in  the 
Mutter  of  Quality  in  Milk  and  Why"  is 
a  very  timely  one  inasmuch  as  greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  necessity 
of  a  clean  wiioiesome  ami  saic  »upp»y 
of   milk   for   human   consumption. 

There  was  a  time  when  "milk  was 
milk — when  the  consumer  was  interested 
in  the  cream  line  alone".  That  day  has 
passed.  The  consumer  today  realizes 
tiiat  there  are  factors  other  than  cream 
line  whicli  make  up  a  bottle  of  milk. 

When  a  careful  analysis  has  been 
made  it  will  be  agreed  that  ultimately  it 
is  not  what  the  distributor  demands  of 
the  producer  but  what  the  consuming 
public  demands  of  the  distributor  that 
determines  what  shall  be  required  of  the 
producer  by  the  distributor.  The  distri- 
butor therefore  expects  the  producer  to 
know  the  demand  of  the  market  and 
meet  that  demand. 

The  business  of  distributing  milk  is 
more  than  a  mere  commercial  under- 
taking. The  distributor  has  much  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
among  the  people.  It  is  his  duty  to 
educate  himself  to  a  full  appreciation  (»f 
his  responsibility  to  the  people  and  then 
to  educate  the  producer  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  his  relationship. 

This  is  an  era  of  education.  It  is  only 
through  education  of  those  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  dairy  industry  that  we 
can  hope  to  put  that  industry  on  a  basis 
whereby  all  parties  concerned  will  be 
benefitted. 

A  new  day  is  at  hand.  The  distri- 
butor and  the  producer  in  my  opinion 
are  beginning  to  look  at  each  others 
problems  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
mutual  protection  and  the  guaranteeing 
of  prosperity. 

The  problem  today  is  one  of  service. 
We  must  operate  on  a  quality  and  ser- 
vice basis  that  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  When  we  say  people  we 
mean  the  market.  The  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  our  market  and  imless  the 
market  is  satisfied  success  is  not  assured. 
Service  to  others  rendered  jointly  by  the 
distributor  and  the  producer  constitutes 
the  basis  of  putting  our  industry  on  a 
firm  foundation.  Each  must  understand 
his  part  in  this  plan.  All  business  is 
placed  on  confidence. 

Without  confidence  there  will  be  little^ 
cooperation.  The  distributor  expects 
cooperation.  With  the  confidence  and 
cooi>eration  of  the  producer  the  distri- 
butor will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
to  the  consuming  public  that  quality  and 
service  which  it  demands. 

It  is  essential  that  a  definite  under- 
standing of  quality  be  had  if  we  wish 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  what  actually  goes  to 
make  up  quality  in  milk. 

I  have  included  in  quality  of  milk: 
Food  Value 
Healthfulness 
Cleanliness 
Keeping  Quality 
Milk  is  a  Fooa 
Milk    is    one    of    our    most    important 
footls.     The   food    value   of   a    bottle   of 
.milk  is  judged  by  the  depth  of  the  cream 
line,  especially  in  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory.     While    the    butterfat    content    or 
cream  line  U  not  an  entirely  •ccunite 


measure  of  the  food  value  of  milk  yet 
tiie  housewife  in  many  cases  accepts  or 
condemns  the  milk  on  that  one  factor 
alone.  The  variations  in  the  total  food 
value  of  milk  are  so  nearly  proportionate 
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the  milk  that  the  cream  line  may  be 
used  as  an  index  to  the  food  value  of 
milk.  Knowing  the  importance  placed 
on  the  cream  line  by  the  housewife  it  is 
urgent  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  this  factor. 

A  large  proportion  of  consumers  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  milk  containing 
about  4  per  cent  of  fat  as  is  evident  in 
the  fact  that  the  sales  of  the  higher 
grades  of  milk  are  increasing.  The  con- 
sumer will  pay  for  a  quality  product. 

Standards  for  Milk 
Several  states  have  set  minimum  stan- 
dards for  milk  constituents.    The  distri- 
butor must  see  that  the  milk  purchased 
meets    not    only    these    minimum    legal 
standards,    but    also    the    standards    set 
by  the  demand  of  the  consumer.     The 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  distributor  to 
satisfy  these  demands  and  to  meet  com- 
petition has  raised  the  standard  of  milk 
until    today    we    find    that    low    testing 
milk   is    not   in    demand    as   fluid   milk. 
Legal   standards   were   set   to   guarantee 
a   reasonably    high    food    value   in    milk 
and    to   prevent   adulteration.      In    other 
words,  food  standards  protect  the  public 
against    adulteration    and    keep    ofiF    the 
market   milk   of   low   food   value.     The 
distributor    must    constantly    check    his 
raw  material  by  the  use  of  the  babcock 
tester  and  lactometer  to  make  sure  that 
the  adulteration  of  milk  is  not  practiced. 
Herd    improvement    through    elimina- 
tion   of    unfit    animals    is    making   rapid 
strides.    Elimination  of  unfit  supplies  of 
milk  from  the  market  will  do  much  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food  and  thereby  increase  the  con- 
sumption.     It    may    well    be    asked,    of 
what    value    are    these    minimum    legal 
standards?    They  are  useful  in  that  the 
consuming   public   demands   milk   which 
meets  these  standards,  and  then  begins 
to  demand  a  milk  which  meets  the  need 
irrespective  of  the  legal  standard.     The 
distributor  begins  to  supply  it,  making  it 
necessary  to  educate  the  producer  as  to 
how  it  shall  be  produced  resulting  in  an 
improved  milk  supply. 
^     The  distributor  expects  the   producer 
to    know    what   the    market  demands   in 
food  value  of  milk  and  to  strive  to  pro- 
duce an  article  above  reproach. 

The  milk  industry  has  gained  its  im- 
portance because  milk  and  milk  products 
are  among  the  best  and  cheapest  foods, 
being  easily  digested  and  highly  nutri- 
tious. Pure  fresh  milk  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  young  children  and 
invalids.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  safeguarding  the  food  value  of 
milk  as  babies  and  in  some  cases 
invalids  receive  nothing  but  milk  for 
subsistence. 


Milk  Must  be  Safe 
City  milk  supply  problems  have 
developed  with  the  growth  of  cities.  As 
the  cities  developed  there  was  a  corres- 
pondingly Increasing  demand  for  milk. 
Today  the  city  is  reaching  out  great 
distances  for  its  supply.  The  greater  the 
number  of  dairies   involved  in  the  pro- 


duction of  tlie  milk  the  greater  are  the 
problems.  Safeguarding  the  healthful- 
ness of  the  milk  is  one  of  eternal 
vigilance.  All  germs  capable  of  trans- 
mitting specific  diseases  must  be  elinii- 
n;ite<l  from  the  supply  at  the  source. 
Here  again  education  enters.  The 
distributor  appreciates  that  the  health  of 
the  consuming  public  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  milk  supply.  He  also  knows 
that  any  serious  outbreak  of  disease  of 
milk  borne  origin  seriously  affects  the 
consumption  of  milk. 

This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  recent 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Montreal. 
Tlie  dealer  must  take  the  producer 
Into  his  confidence.  The  problem  of  one 
is  the  problem  of  the  other.  No  intelli- 
gent man  objects  to  constructive  criti- 
cism based  upon  fair  investigation  and 
full  understanding  of  the  problems. 

The  producer  is  criticised  in  many 
cases  because  he  is  satisfied  to  consume 
milk  which  he  knows  to  be  unsafe.  I 
do  not  believe  in  scaring  a  man  into 
obedience.  Show  the  producer  the 
dangers  of  a  contaminated  supply  and 
rely  on  his  good  judgment  to  work  his 
way  out.  Show  him  that  in  cleaning  up 
tiie  milk  supply  for  the  distributor  he 
derives  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit. 
The  plea  is  for  the  producer  to  protect 
his  supply  for  the  protection  of  his  own 
family.  If  his  family  is  protected  we 
can  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  city 
consumer  will  be  protected.  Safeguard 
the  supply  at  the  source. 

The  factors  which  influence  the 
bacterial  content  of  milk  are  the  use 
or  disuse  of  sterilized  equipment,  clean 
cows  and  the  use  of  the  small  mouth 
pall.  There  are  other  factors  which  may 
contribute  to  the  contamination  of  milk 
but  these  I  believe  are  the  chief  factors 
to  be  considered. 

Clean  cows,  healthy  cows  free  from 
tuberculosis  are  required.  Unsterilized 
utensils  are  a  great  handicap.  All 
utensils  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Clean  milk  from  a  bacterial  standpoint 
cannot  be  produced  in  unclean  utensils. 
The  responsibility  for  clean  sterile 
utensils  in  the  end  rests  with  the 
producer. 

The  dealer  has  his  responsibility  also. 
The  dealer  for  his  part  should  see  that 
all  cans  are  properly  cleaned,  sterilized 
and  dried  before  they  are  returned  to 
the  producer.  The  producer  often  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  clean  cans 
properly  and  if  they  are  not  returned 
to  him  in  good  condition  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  ship  milk  with  a  low 
bacterial  count.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  cooling  facilities  on  the  farm 
are  limited.  The  dealer  wants  the  pro- 
ducer to  know  that  the  responsibility 
for  clean  utensils  in  the  end  is  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Bacteria  causing  diseases,  including 
scarlet  feaver,  typhoid  fever,  diptheria, 
etc.,  frequently  enter  the  milk  from 
contaminated  water  used  in  washing 
utensils,  or  from  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  disease  and  who  handle  the 
milk.  Sterilize  all  utensils  and  no  person 
who  has  been  exposed  in  any  way  to 
such  diseases  should  be  allowed  about 
the  cows,  the  milk  or  the  milk  utensils. 
High  bacteria  counts  affect  the  keep- 
ing   quality    and    healthfulness    of    the 


milk.      The   loss   to   i)roducers    from    the 
l)roduction     of     low     grade     or     Inferior 
quality  dairy  i)roducts  are  very  evident. 
The  business  of  the  producer  Is  not  safe 
as  long  as  tliese  losses  continue. 
Milk  Must  Be  Clean 
Milk   must  be   free  from   dirt  and   all 
impurities.      Much   of  tlie  contamination 
can   easily    be   prevented    If  tiie   possible 
sources     of     contamination     are     known. 
Contamination      may     come      from      the 
interior   of   the    udder,   from   the   animal, 
from   the   utensils,   from   the   milker   and 
from  the  surrounding  air. 

Tlie  producer  must  carefully  study 
and  practice  methods  which  will  elimi- 
nate contamination  at  its  source;  and 
having  learned  the  use  of  proper 
methods  diligently  strive  to  maintain  a 
high  standard.  The  production  of  clean 
milk  for  the  most  part  is  dependent  on 
clean  habits   and  attitude. 

I  might  say  here  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  u.se  of  the 
strainer.  If  the  producer  would  strive 
to  eliminate  all  dirt  from  the  milk  in 
the  process  of  milking  there  would  be 
less  need  for  the  strainer.  Many  recog- 
nize the  strainer  as  a  necessary  evil 
which  should  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible.  To  over  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  strainer  tends  to  teach  the  producer 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  producers 
will  not  meet  the  sanitary  requirements 
until    pressure    is    brought    to    bear    on 
them.     When  conditions  at  the  farm  are 
such  that  clean  milk  cannot  be  produced 
at  all  times  the  source  of  supply  must  be 
excluded     from     the     market.      This     is 
probably   the    most   efficient    but    surely 
not  the   most  satisfactory  way  of  com- 
pelling   producers    promptly    to    comply 
with  the  requirements.     The  distributor 
realizes     that     the     temporary     loss     of 
market  means  financial  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  for  that  reason  does  not  wish 
to    go    to    extremes    to    get    cooperation 
unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Some  patrons  are  antagonistic  because 
they  have  to  meet  sanitary  requirements 
and  they  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
imposition  of  those  requirements  wholly 
on  the  distributor  when  in  fact  the  re- 
quirements have  been  imposed  by  boards 
of  health  and  by  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.  In  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  the  producers  through  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  co- 
operating with  the  dealers  have  drawn 
up  a  self  imposed  set  of  regulations  and 
are  helping  in  their  enforcement. 

The  distributor  is  the  producer's 
agent,  obligated  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duct to  the  best  advantage  to  both 
parties.  The  distributor  is  handicapped 
when  he  attempts  to  sell  an  inferior 
jiroduct.  Any  reduction  in  price  made 
necessary  by  curtailed  sales  due  to  low 
grade  products  reflects  Itself  in  profits. 
A  high  grade  product  will  create  a 
demand  for  itself  and  since  increased 
demand  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  price  the 
effort  put  forth  by  the  producer  receives 
its  reward  in  higher  returns. 

There   is   satisfaction   in    knowing  that 

one  has  done  his  utmost  to  produce  the 

l)est  article  possible  with  the  equipment 

at    hand    under  the    existing   conditions. 

(CTontinued  on  page  14) 


The  "Pennsylvania  Farmer"  has  initi- 
ated a  new  movement  for  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
but  one  which  has  received  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  central-west.  This  is  called 
the  Master  Farmer  Movement.  Through 
it,  farmers  who  are  recognized  as  suc- 
cessful in  their  undertakings  and  are 
men  of  leadership  are  selected  by  im- 
partial judges  and  publicly  recognized 
liecause   of   their   accomplishments. 

On  Thursday,  January  19,  1928,  the 
"Pennsylvania  Farmer"  entertained  at  a 
liinner  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harris- 
burg,  approximately  100  representative 
agriculturists,  at  which  dinner  the 
awards  for  1928  for  this  district  were 
announced. 

R.    P.    Kester,    Editor    "Pennsylvania 
Farmer",  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  open- 
ed the  meeting  and  explained  the  history 
and     nature     of     the     Master     Farmers' 
Movement.      He    stated    the    purpose    of 
the  movement  in  the  words  of  Clifford 
V.    Gregory,   Editor   of   Prairie   Farmer, 
Chicago,   111.,   who   initiated   this   move- 
ment in  this  country;   "The  purpose  of 
the     Master     Farmer     movement    is     to 
recognize    outstanding    success    in    farm- 
ing and   rural  citizenship.     The   Nation 
should   honor   its   leading  farmers   as   it 
does    its   scientists   and   its   soldiers  and 
its    captains    of   industry.      It   is    an    in- 
spiration to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
growing  up  in  the  country  to  know  that 
succets  may  be  the  reward  of  effort  on 
the  farm  as  it  is  in  the  city— not  only 
success  that  is  measured  in  money,  but 
what  is  more  important,  the  success  that 
comes  from   an   upright   and   useful  life 
in  family  and  community." 

Twenty-one  states  now  have  a 
Master  Farmer  Association  with  a  total 
of  approximately  230  Master  Farmers. 

There  are  three  considerations  in  selec- 
ting a  Master  Farmer.  First,  that  he 
be  a  successful,  efficient  farmer  and  able 
to  make  a  good  living  for  his  family; 
second,  that  he  be  a  model  husband  and 
father;  and  third,  that  he  be  a  good 
citizen  fulfilling  his  oliligation  toward 
the  Church  and  the  State." 

Mr.  Kester  emphasized  the  fact  that 
a  Master  Farmer  was  selected,  not  be- 
cause he  had  been  singularly  successful 
along  one  line  of  endeavor,  as  for 
Instance,  potato  growing  or  egg  produc- 
tion or  high  records  for  his  cows,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  all 
round  success;  and,  therefore,  a  Master 
Farmer  award  was  to  his  mind  a  higher 
one  than  that  of  being  the  best  dairy- 
man or  the  best  potato  grower  in  the 
district. 


Each  Master  Farmer  is  outstanding 
not  by  comparison  with  his  forefathers 
but  as  compared  with  others  of  his  own 
day  and  under  similar  conditions.  It  is 
too  bad  that  the  outstanding  farm 
leaders  of  previous  generations  have 
gone  to  their  graves  unhonored  and 
unsung  and  that,  at  the  time,  no  one 
recognized  what  each  one  had  accom- 
plished and  the  things  for  which  he 
stood. 

C.   L.   White,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Farmer",  then  outlined  the 
method   by   which   the   Master   Farmers 
were  selected.     He  stated  that  two  hun- 
dred nominations  had  been  made  through 
inquiries    sent    throughout    all    counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and     Maryland.       The     situation     with 
respect   to   all   the   nominees   was   thor- 
oughly     investigated,      and     recognized 
leaders    in    each    community,    including 
business  men  and  officials,  were  consult- 
ed.    After  all  the  information  had  been 
collected   and   correlated,   it   was   placed 
before  the  judges,  Messrs.  C.  G.  Jordan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  G.  Bressler, 
Deputy    Secretary    of    Agriculture,    and 
John    H.    Light,    Secretary   of   Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.     Mr.  White  stated 
that  of  the  twelve  finally  selected  by  the 
judges  some  were  specialists,  some  were 
general  farmers, — some  had  large  farms 
and  some  were  successful  small  farmers. 
In  checking  with  respect  to  conditions 
on  their  various  farms  and  activities  of 
these    farmers,    there    was    a    strikingly 
uniform    record.      All   the   homes    of  all 
the  twelve  had  electricity,  running  water 
and  what  are  known  in  this  country  as 
all     modern     conveniences.       All     were 
recognized   members   of  the  church;   all 
were  connected  with  county  agriculture 
extension   associations,  six  being  officers 
of    such    associations.      Many    of    them 
were    connected   with   the   Grange;    one 
was  Master  of  his  State  Grange.     They 
were  all  interested  in  cooperative  market- 
ing. 

As  to  the  start  in  life  of  these  men, 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  what 
would  be  termed  "self-made  men".  Five 
were  officers  of  local  banks;  some  were 
bank  presidents.  All  were  sufficiently 
successful  so  that  they  could  include 
some  relaxation  in  their  program,  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  For- 
Instance,  all  of  them  were  men  who 
enjoyed  taking  and  did  take  vacations 
through  traveling  or  other  relaxation. 

Mr.  White  then  called  up  each  one  of 
the  twelve  men  in  alphabetical  order  and 
presented  each  one  with  a  gold  medal  as 


a  recognition  of  his  election  as  a  Master 
Farmer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  following 
list  one  was  selected  representing  the 
Maryland-Delaware  territory,  two  repre- 
senting New  Jersey  territory,  and  the 
otiiers  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these  is 
well  known  to  Inter-state  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  members  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  organization,  Robt. 
F.     Brinton,    West    Chester.      Another, 
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Pa.,  has  always  been  active  in  Inter- 
State  work  in  his  home  county  and  a 
regular  attendent  at  all  of  its  Annual 
Meetings;  H.  H.  Suavely,  Willow  Street, 
Lancaster  County,  while  not  an  active 
milk  shipper,  has  always  been  very 
much  interested  in  Inter-State  affairs  in 
Lancaster  County,  as  has  also  J.  Clay- 
ton Brubaker  of  Lititz. 

The  Master  Farmers 
Frank  C.  Bancroft  ..Kent  Co.,  Delaware 
A  fruit  grower;  125  acres  in  apples. 
Has  a  purebred  Jersey  herd.  Master  of 
Delaware  State  Grange.  Interested  in 
cold  storage  warehouse  and  local  bank. 
Member  of  horticultural  societies  of 
several  states,  likewise  the  National 
Horticultural  Society. 

Robert   F.  Brinton Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
mal School.     Took  a  short  course  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.     Purebred 
Holsteins.     Interested  in  Fruit  Grow- 
ers    Association     and     local     packing 
comjiany.       Treasurer     of    Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Association.      Secre- 
tary of  the   Pennsylvania   Dairymen's 
Association.    Treasurer  Chester  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Extension  Association. 
Home   remarkable    for    fine   trees    and 
splendidly  chosen  old  fashioned  furni- 
ture  of  the    same   period    as    the    100 
year  old  house. 
J.  Clayton  Brudaker.  .Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Grown    666    bushels    of    potatoes    per 
acre.     Markets  his  crops  directly  and 
personally    in    nearby    centers.      Has 
been    President    of   Lancaster    County 
Agricultural     Extension     Association. 
President       of      Pennsylvania      Farm 
Bureau      Federation.       Interested      in 
Lltltz     Garden     Club.       Has     unusual 
collection  of  choice  evergreens  around 
the  home. 

James  E.  Eastman Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Sent  two  children  to  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  One  now  runs  poultry 
plant  on  farm,  one  thousand  hens, 
averaging  200  eggs.  Has  an  unusually 
good  dairy. 


Fred  E.  Hess Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Has  made  a  success  at  farming  65 
acres  with  fruits  and  vegetables  sell- 
ing in  nearby  markets. 

Jacob  L.  Pittenger,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
Potato  grower.  During  the  war  had 
130  acres,  now  has  50  cows  averaging 
11,000  pounds  of  milk,  430  pounds  of 
fat. 

Charles  B.  Probasco . . .  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 
Potato  specialist  operating  several 
farms  on  which  the  crop  is  grown. 
Last  year  the  gross  income  of  one 
farm  was  $35,000. 

John  Schrope Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

The  champion  potato  grower  of  the 
state  in  1920.  In  five  out  of  six  years 
was  in  the  400  bushel  per  acre  potato 
club.     Has  large   sideline   of  chickens. 

H.  H.  Snavely Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Importer  of  dairy  cattle.  Purebred 
Jersey  herd  averaging  10,000  pounds 
of  5%  milk.  Hampshire  hogs.  Large- 
ly responsible  for  the  West  Lampeter 
High  School,  one  of  the  first  voca- 
tional high  schools  in  the  state. 

Eugene  Stapler Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Purebred  Holsteins  averaging  12,000 
pounds  of  milk,  400  pounds  of  fat. 
Successful  user  of  milking  machine. 
Was  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  neighborhood  community 
house. 

Frederick  Taylor Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

Specialist  in  certified  milk.  Market- 
ing in  three  cities.  Has  ten  head  of 
Holsteins. 

J.  R.  Zlesenheim Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Associated  with  father  and  grand- 
father in  operating  a  farm  which  they 
specialized  in  vegetables,  grapes,  grain 
and  beef.  Eighty-five  head  of  beeves 
in  the  barn  at  the  present  time.  Last 
summer  they  marketed  the  products 
of  28  acres  of  grapes,  40  acres  of  pota- 
toes and  7  acres  of  sweet  corn.  Gradu- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Member  of  State  Legislature.  During 
the  war,  in  the  aviation  corps. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Stewart  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Farmer"  then  introduced  the 
wives  of  these  gentlemen  and  told  of 
the  contribution  each  had  made  toward 
the  farming  enterprises.  She  stated  that 
the  Master  Farmers  had  organized  with 
tJie  election  of  Frank  L.  Bancroft  as 
President,  and  Robert  F.  Brinton  as 
Secretary.  The  ladies  had  organized 
with  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brinton,  President, 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Taylor,  Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


"Pennsylvania  leads  all  states  in  both 
Ice  cream  production  and  per  capita  con- 
sumption," said  Fred  Rasmussen,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  in  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assoc- 
iation of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors  at 
tlie  State  Farm  Products  Show. 

"Today  Pennsylvania  manufactures 
over  60,000,000  gallons  of  ice  cream 
annually,    which    represents    one-seventh 


Leads  in  Ice  Cream 

Production  and  Consumption 


of  the  total  production  in  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  ice  cream  in  this  State  is 
five  gallons  compared  to  slightly  less 
than  three  gallons  for  the  entire  country." 

First  Ice  Cream  Factory 
Mr.  Rasmussen  referred  to  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  State  to  have  an  ice  cream  factory. 
This  factory  was  located  at  Seven 
Valleys,  York  County,  and  started  mak- 
ing ice  cream  In  1852. 

From  this  small  beginning,  ice  cream 


manufacturing  has  developed  into  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  with  a  total 
of  4500  factories,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $450,000,000.  The 
annual  production  of  ice  cream  has  in- 
creased from  about  100,000,000  gallons  in 
1910  to  over  322,000,000  gallons  in  1926. 

Milk  Products  From  J,000,000  Cows 

"To  supply  the  milk  products  for  this 
favorite  national  dish  requires  the  milk 
from  1,000,000  cows,"  according  to  Mr. 
Rasmussen.  "In  order  to  handle  this 
food    product    In    a    sanitary    way,    ice 


cream    manufacturers   have   spent    thou- 
sands  of   dollars   in    modern   machinery. 
The    product    is    not    touched    by    the 
operators    as    it    journeys    through    the 
receiving,   mixing,  pasteurizing,   freezing 
and    packaging    departments.      Trained 
men,    generally    graduates    of   the    dairy 
schools    of    State    agricultural    colleges, 
supervise    the    production    departments." 
In  referring  to  tlie  value  of  ice  cream 
as   a   food,   it    was   i)t)iiited   out   tliat   ice 
cream  contains  all  the  nutritive  elements 
of  food   In  its   finest  form   fr()m  all  the 
vitamins  found  in  milk. 
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The  tenth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show,  held  at  Harrisburg  last 
month  strongly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
more  adequate  housing  facilities  for  tliis 
great  midwinter  farm  show  are  needed. 

Not  alone  has  this  been  true  as  far 
as  exhibition  space  is  concerned  but 
better  facilities  for  housing  the  many 
.state  farm  organization  meetings,  such 
as  are  held  at  the  time  of  the  show. 

The  show  has  grown  in  ten  years  from 
one  of  10,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space 
to  one  of  ISO.OOO  square  feet  and  at 
that,  demands  for  10,000  more  square 
feet  of  space  had  to  be  refused  pros- 
pective  exhibitors. 

From  tlie  standpoint  of  attendance, 
this  show  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  witii  a  total  attendance  of  60,000 
last  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
for  ]!)i28  will  be  fully  75,000. 

Tliis  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Sluiw  is  most  unique  in  character.  It  is 
tlie  leader  in  its  class  and  to  insure  its 
future  success  some  determined  effort 
must  be  made  toward  increased  facilities. 

This  is  a  problem  for  its  new  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission, which  has  already  shown  efforts 
toward  a  definite  forward  movement. 

Without  any  doubt,  every  farmer  in 
the  state  should  be  willing  to  lend  his 
best  efforts  toward  any  constructive  plan 
looking  toward  a  bigger  and  better  show, 
with  reasonable  facilities  available  to 
exhibit  farm  products,  equipment  and 
machinery  wliich  make  this  great  show 
of  interest  every  year. 


Probably  no  greater  contest  for  honors 
in  the  production  of  milk  of  the  highest 
quality  for  market  consumption,  has 
ever  been  held  than  that  shown  at  the 
Milk  Exhibit,  in  connection  with  the 
I2th  Annual  Farm  Products  Show  in 
Harrisburg  last  month. 

The  interest  in  this  contest  has  been 
growing  steadily,  year  after  year  and 
at  this  show  reached  a  total  of  183 
samples. 

With  the  demands  for  the  best  possi- 
ble grade  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  tlie  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  the  increase  of  producers  in  the 
Pennsylvania  section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  has  been  one  of  keen  rivalry. 

Of  the  total  number  of  samples  in  the 
Milk  Exhibit,  160  came  from  producers 
in  the  Inter-State  Territory. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  high 
records    came    from    producers    in    the 


Philadeli)liia  Milk  Shed  and  the  winner 
of  tlie  highest  prize.  Hoy  Peterson, 
Franklinville,  Pa.,  was  the  secretary  of  a 
local  unit  of  tlie  Inter-Stale  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  and  most  of  tliese 
milk  samples  were  made  without  ex- 
traordinary effort.  Ordinary  care  in 
production,  ordinary  care  in  handling 
and  ordinary  care  in  transportation. 
That  the  cows  themselves  were  right, 
is   witliout   question. 

Of  the  total  number  of  samples  shown, 
122  made  scores  of  96  per  cent  or  better, 
tin  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  if 
the  producer  is  so  inchned. 


Stop 


p,  Get  Out, 

Look  and  Listen 

We  have  one  question  settled,  at  all 
events — at  a  railroad  crossing  it  is  ex- 
clusively up  to  us  to  see  that  we  are 
not  run  over.  We  are  to  remember  that 
we  must  stop  for  the  train,  not  the  train 
for  us.  If  necessary,  we  must  get  out 
and  look,  or  else  take  the  consequences. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  settled  the  matter, 
after  about  100  years  of  railroading, 
which  is  not  any  too  soon,  one  would 
think. 

As  far  as  the  decision  relieves  the 
courts  of  fraudulent  damage  suits,  it  is 
all  right.  If  it  also  retards  the  removal 
of  dangerous  grade-crossings,  we  are  not 
so  sure. — Editorial  in  December  "Farm 
Journal". 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  ^lilk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  December,  1927. 

No.   Tests   Made    7431 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  60 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  448 
No.  New  Members 

Signed   116 

No.   Cows  Signed    611 

No.  Transfers   Made    29 

No.  Meetings  Attended..  13 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  633 


Holstein-Friesian 

Association  Officers 

Albert  Craig,  Jr.,  Sewickley,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg, 
on  January  19th.  Garfield  Kerrick, 
Towanda,  was  re-elected  vice  president 
and  H.  E.  Robertson,  York,  was  again 
chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

Reports  at  the  meeting  showed  the 
best  year  the  Association  has  ever  had. 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  present 
program  of  expansion.  Seventy-five 
breeders  attended  the  meeting. 


Potato  Growers 

Elect  Officers 

The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
Association  elected  the  following  officers 
on  January  19th  at  a  meeting  held  dur- 
ing Farm  Products  Show  Week:  presi- 
dent, R.  W.  Lohr,  Boswell,  re-elected; 
vice  president,  Jacob  S.  Wile,  Souderton; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miles  Horst,  Leba- 
non, re-elected;  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  Lloyd  Denniston,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  Allebach 

The  market  during  January  remained 
in  aliout  the  same  general  condition  as 
has  prevailed  during  October,  November 
and  December,  1927. 

In  checking  on  the  production  during 

the  last  tliree  months  of  the  past  year 
we  find  tliat  tiie  farmers  have  increased 
their  production  over  that  of  1926  by 
aliout  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  situation  has  put  the  market  in 
a  serious  condition.  In  other  words  it 
lias  resulted  in  a  large  surplus. 

The  same  relative  excess  of  production 
has  continued  through  January,  and  if 
anytliing,  has  been  more  serious. 

Consumption  has  been  decreasing 
particularly  in  the  labor  sections.  Labor 
on  tlie  whole  is  less  actively  engaged, 
and  this  alone  has  a  very  .serious  effect 
on  tlie  consumption  of  milk. 

This  increase  in  surplus  milk  must  be 
l>r(»niptly  taken  care  of.  If  it  is  not 
(lone  the  market  will  soon  be  out  of 
hand. 

I  find  that  the  price  of  fat  cattle  is 
tlie  highest  that  we  have  had  for  a  very 
long  period,  and  it  might  be  good  policy 
for  the  members  of  our  organization  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  "boarder  cows".  Prompt  action 
along  this  line  may  save  the  situation. 
It  iniglit  reduce  the  production  from  five 
to  ten  quarts  per  farm  per  day,  and 
would  materially  result  in  placing  the 
market  in  a  healthy  condition. 

But  remember  this — when  you  do  dis- 
jiose  of  this  "boarder  cow",  do  not  buy 
a  fresh  cow  in  her  place.  Replacements 
at  this  time  will  not  help  the  situation. 

No  farmer  should,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economical  production,  keep  "boarder 
cows",  particularly  with  feed  prices  at 
the  present  high  level. 

At  this  time  the  greatest  surplus 
appears  to  be  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket. Some  of  the  smaller  markets  are 
not,  however,  stiffering  from  a  great 
excess  of  milk. 


is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  6,  of  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
January,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.94 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.62  per 
hundred  pounds  or  6.4  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  January,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is 
$1.54  per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  delivery  the  price  of  Class 
II  surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.12  per 
hundred  pounds  or  4.66  cents  per  quart. 


January  Milk  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o,  b.  Philadelphia, 
during  January  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the   51-60   mile   zone,  during  December, 


January  Butter  Market 

The  statistical  situation  has  hsid  a 
marked  influence  on  the  price  of  butter 
during  the  month.  On  January  first 
figures  showed  a  total  of  46,308,000 
pounds,  as  compared  to  34,347,000 
l>ounds  one  year  ago.  This  represents 
an  Increase  of  11,961,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared to  a  decrease  of  18,438,000  pounds 
a  year  ago.  Offerings  of  foreign  butter 
have  also  increased  materially,  and  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  situa- 
tion. Two  cargoes  alone  aggregated  a 
total  of  1,127,840  pounds,  arrived  during 
the  month.  One  half  of  this  butter  was 
jilaced  in  storage  and  in  bonded  ware- 
houses because  at  the  current  price  no 
margin    of   profit    appeared   available. 

On  the  other  hand  domestic  butter 
consumption  continues  on  a  very  satis- 
factory basis  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  market  will  readjust  itself  in  the 
near  future. 

During  January  butter  prices  made  a 
steady  decline  in  instances  as  much  as 
15  cents  per  pound.  The  month  opened 
with  92  score  solid  pack  butter.  New 
York  City,  quoted  at  62  cents— within  a 
week  the  price  dropped  to  60  cents,  by 
mid  month  49  cents  ruled;  then  follow- 
ed an  irregular  decrease  which  touched 
47  cents  near  the  close  of  the  month. 
A  slight  reaction  of  i  cent  followed  dur- 
ing the  closing  days. 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  January  surplus  price  was  com- 
puted, was  .6034  cents,  as  compared  to 
.5180  cents  for  the  month  of  December. 


REMOVAL 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

and  the 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  OFFICES  TO 

THE    FLINT    BUILDING 

219  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


LATEST  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
The  basic  ixrice.  quoted  below  for  January,    1928,   is  to  bo  paid  ^^y.  cooperating  dealers 
on   the  average  basic  Quantity   established  by  e«ch  produoer      For  all  "l'"S^J  "^J*  '"  ^^^^e 
of  the  bisic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month   of  January,   are  to   be 

^"''^Surnlus   milk    will   be   paid    for   under   two  classificaHons.      Class    I,    representod    by   the 

INTER-STATE   MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
Thi,  nrice  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all   buyers^  usfng  it  as  a  basis   of  payment  to  producers,   shall   in   addition   thereto  make  the 

touow.ng  ^-'^^-^^-j^J^JJph^rfnter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds   (46^^  quarts)   of 

an  -n,V-»^-^ir.SrafeTifk"Trote';y- Vi^^^^^^^  Per  100  pounds  (4^,  quarts)  of 

.11  -n^/o-f  ;j;- Si^a  ^^^^  2c  per   100  pounds   (46>^  quarts)    of 

an  milk  ^-ej^t  f--,?*J^'-„rfo"  be^u^^dty'^th^  i-Proving  standards  of  quality 

The  funds  so  ^f '^X,?ion   of  milk   in   the   Philadelphia   Milk   Shed;    for  improvement  and 

M°aUr  of^'mtrkL^trSTor^ln'educTtion;,   campaign   advertising   the  food  value   of  dairy 

products. 


BASIC   PRICE 

January 

r    O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.fi 
3.r>5 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


18 

is 


Per 
100   lbs 
$3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
8.99 
4.01 
4.08 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 
Tint  tested,   the  price 
8   cents  per  quart. 


Whn   milk 
Philadelphia 

JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
r    O    B.  PbiladelpWa 
Class 
per 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
o.   b. 


BASIC    PRICE 

January 

Grade   B   Market   Milk 
Quotations    are   at   railrond   points, 
slat'ions    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices     are     less     freight     and 
station    charges. 

Freight    Rates 
100    lbs. 


February  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 

Tlic  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
February,   1928,  will,  subject  to  market 
conditions,  be  tbe  same  price  as  quoted 
for  January,  1928.     Milk  sold  to  coper- 
ating   dealers    will   be   paid   for   on   the 
basic  and  surplus  plan.    The  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices.    First  surplus,  in  an  amount  equal 
to   the   basic   quanity,   will   be  paid   for 
by   cooperating   dealers   on   the    average 
price  of  92  score  butter,  New  York  City, 
plus  20  per  cent  for  the  month;  second 
surplus,    represented    by    shipments    of 
milk,    in     excess    of    the     first    surplus 
amount,  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating 
dealers  at  the  flat  92  score  solid  packed 
butter    price    New    York    City    for    the 
month. 


^astem ^Uii^ pUFiiiPPs  P/(li(m(J« 


1 
11 

21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
01 
ini 
111 
121 
i:n 
141 
151 
161 
171 
181 
101 
201 
211 
221 
2^1 
"41 
2.->l 
2R1 
271 
CR1 
201 


Miles 
to    10 


incl. 


to 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

i-o 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20       ' 

r?n     ' 

40      ' 

.^o     ' 

(10      ' 

70      ' 

80       ' 

90       ' 

100    ' 

110    ' 

120    ' 

130    ' 

140 

150 

KiO 

170 

ISO 

100 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

2«0 

200 

300 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.380 

.309 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.558 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.590 

.600 


Inland 
to    local 

receiving 

Price 
3%    imlk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.fi0 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2. 52 
2.. 52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2  48 
2.46 
2.46 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
ll! 
14 

ir. 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 

:ii 


JANUARY  BUTTER  PRICES 

92   Score   Solid  Pack 

Philadelphia     New  York 

—  62 


53 

53 

53 

51% 

51 

50'-^ 

491/2 

40 

A  9% 

50 

50 

49 

49 

48 

48»^ 

48% 

48% 

48 

48 

48 

48% 

4  8% 

40 

40 


62 

62 

52 

50% 

50% 

50 

49 

48 

48% 

49 

49 

47% 

47% 

47 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47 

47 

47 

47% 

47% 

48 

48 


Chicago 

50 

50 

50% 

49 

47 

47% 

46% 

46% 

47 

46% 

46 

46% 

45% 

46 

46 

46 

46 

45% 

45 

45% 

45% 

45% 

45% 

46 


.  »> 


Who  Selects 
Your  Fertilizer? 

Ever  since  commercial  fertilizer 
came  into  use,  agricultural  ex- 
periinuiit  ^ttttlull^  iic*»v-  k>».^..  ... 
vestigating  the  question  of  the 
comparative  value  of  ingredients 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  All 
of  this  information  is  available  to 
the  individual  farmer,  but  how 
much  time  has  he  to  study  it? 

Collectively,     farmer     members 
of   the   Eastern    States   Farmers' 
Exchange  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  question.     Through 
their  trained  representatives,  they 
have  interviewed  agronomists  and 
directors   of  experiment   stations. 
They   have    studied    the   mass    of 
data  compiled  by  men  whose  sole 
interest  has  been  to  separate  facts 
from  prejudice  through  painstak- 
ing experimental  work. 


f. 


Test 

per 

cent 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.S5 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4  55 

4.fi 

4.fi5 

4.7 

4,75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


100   Ihs. 
$2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2  88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.04 
2.96 
2.08 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3  06 
3.08 
8.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.82 


per 

qt. 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.25 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6  45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.85 

6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.1 

7.15 


Class 
per 
100  lbs. 
$2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
•i  58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 


II 
per 
qt. 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

r>. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.R 

3  r.5 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 
3.0 
3.05 
4. 

4  0.^ 
4  1 

'1 . 1  ' 
4  2 

2.'. 

3 

.35 

4 

..>; 

5 
R 

85 
.7 
75 
8 

«5 
9 
95 


r 


4 
4 
4. 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4. 
5. 


JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

At  All  Receiving   Stations 

Class  I 

Per 
100   lbs. 
$1.94 

1  96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 

2  08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2  20 
"  22 
2.24 
2  26 
2.28 

2.30 
o  ^2 

2.34 
2.3fi 
2.38 
2.40 
?  42 
2  44 
2  4fi 
2.48 
2  ."^0 
n  1^2 
2  54 
•»  56 

2  58 

2  RO 

2  82 

2  "4 

2  Rfi 

2  68 

2.70 

?.72 

2.74 


Class  IT 
Per 

100  lbs. 
$1.54 
1.5R 
1.58 
1  60 
1  62 
1.64 
1.R6 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1  82 
1  84 
1  8fi 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.0R 

1  08 

2  00 
2  02 
2.04 
!>06 
2.08 
2  10 

.12 

14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.22 

:.24 

.26 

2. "8 

2  30 

2  32 

2.34 


2. 
? 
2. 

2 

2. 

2. 

2. 
2. 


"Herd  About  Town' 

Fresh  air  is  about  the  cheapest  com- 
modity the  dairyman  has,  perhaps  if  it 
cost  money  more  of  it  would  be  used  in 
the  stables. 

Don't  expect  much  milk  from  your 
cows  when  the  ice  must  be  chopped  off 
the  watering  trough  for  them  to  get  a 
drink.  If  you  do  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

One  point  regarding  the  milk  business 
has  been  pretty  definately  settled. 
Dealers  never  wear  magnifying  glasses 
when  testing  for  butterfat. 

Henry's  made  a  I.ady  out  of  Lizzie- 
well  maybe  he  has,  but  he  has  not  made 
a  Lizzie  out  of  Bossy  yet. 

T'rof.  Happy  says  he  is  willing  to  go 
tlic  man  one  better  who  would  "walk 
a  mile  for  a  Camel."  Happy  will  walk 
three  for  a  cow. 

We  understand  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  basic  months  were  over  Bill  Shiftless 
went  back  to  feeding  timothy  hay  to 
Jessie. 


1927 
.Tanuary 
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March 
April 
May 
.Tune 
July 
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November 
December 

1928 
January 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  at  all  Recelvintr  Statloni 
Class  I 
2.37 
2.43 
2.36 
2.43 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.34 
2.46 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PT?TOES    OT    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  but'erfat  content 
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F.OB, 
quart  Phila 
7.1 


2.34 


Class  TT 
1.97 
2.02 
1.96 
2.02 
1.72 
1.67 
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7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 


Pennsylvania  Jersey 

Cattle  Club 

W.  F.  Shrum,  Jeanette,  was  re-elected 

president    of    the    Pennsylvania    Jersey 

Cattle    Club    in    its    luncheon    meeting 

held    at    Harrisburg    during    the    Farm 

Products    Show    Week.      Other    officers 

are:  fiirst  vice  president,  E.  A.  Stanford, 

Chestnut  Hill;  2nd  vice  president,  J.  M. 

Risinger,   Indiana;    secretary,   W.   C.  F. 

Randolph,    Royersford,    re-elected.      L. 

W.    Morley,   secretary   American   Jersey 

Cattle  Club,  formerly   Dairy  Extension 

specialist     Pennsylvania    State    College, 

and    R.    W.    Eno,    fteldman,    American 

Jersey   Cattle   Club   were   the   principal 

speakers  at  the  meeting. 


With  the  information  so  secur- 
ed, these  fanner  menihers  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change collectively  know  what 
/Trades  of  ingredients  and  what 
blends  will  best  fill  their  fertilizer 
needs.  Their  Exchange  acting  in 
their  interest  has  formulated 
fertilizers  for  them  in  accordance 
with  the  knowledge. 

Collectively,  farmer  members 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  have  been  able  to  go  to 
large,  responsible  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers with  their  formulas  and 
have  been  able  to  secure  advan- 
tageous contracts. 

Collectively,  farmer  members 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  have  developed  a 
system  of  distributing  fertilizer 
to  themselves  at  a  low  cost  by 
car  door  distribution  and  by 
doing  away  with  costly  credit 
expenses. 

What  fertilizer  will  you  use  in 
1928,  the  fertilizer  which  a  manu- 
facturer has  blended  to  sell  in 
competition  with  the  brands  of 
other  manufacturers  and  a  co- 
operative, or  will  you  use  ferti- 
lizer blended  to  fit  your  need 
regardless  of  competition  and 
carrying  only  the  charges  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  purchases, 
processing  and  distribution.^ 

For  information  on  Eastern 
States  fertilizer  for  1928,  write 
the  office. 


Baslem  ^iai(^  fam^ps  f^xchang*^ 

/f  non-sfock,  non-profit  oafjanszatlon, 
owned  and  controlled  by  Jhe 
jarmers  it  serves 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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GOOD  COWS-GOOD  CARE 


(Amco  Mixed) 

made  these  records 
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Herd  Average 
12,449  Lbs.  Milk 
John  L.  Wise  of  Harmony,  Pa., 
feeds  his  herd  AMCO  24% 
DAIRY  throughout  the  year, 
with  good  hay,  silage,  and 
pasture.  Eight  cows  on  which 
he  kept  complete  yearly  Cow 
Test  records  produced  last  year 
an  average  p)cr  cow  of  12,449  lbs. 
Milk,  and  419  lbs.  Butter  Fat, 
making  an  average  income  over 
feed  cost  of  $220.07.  The  cow  in 
the  circle  produced  14,224  lbs. 
Milk.  447  lbs.  Butter  Fat,  and 
made  $281.37  over  feed  costs. 


■   K 
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For  Pennsylvania 

AMCO  24%  DAIRY 
best  fits  average  farm  con- 
ditions in  Pennsylvania. 
Where  a  man  has  his  own 
home-grown  grains,  he  can 
get  a  complete,  perfectly 
balanced  ration  by  mixing 
AMCO  32%  DAIRY  with 
them. 


Directors'  Meeting 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held, 
by  resolution  adopted  at  its  previous 
meeting,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  January 
17th,  during  the  week  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president;  Frederick 
Shangle,  vice  president;  R.  \V.  Balder- 
stoii,  secretary;  R.  F.  Brinton,  treasurer, 
and     tiie     following     directors:     S.     K. 

^1  ..  T  TT  T»_.     ^l.-.U  T T  T>~~1. 

tnureWa,     u.     ii.      >>dtiiv:c«.ii,     xia,     u.     u\j\jtxf 

E.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W. 
Keith,  H.  I.  I.auver,  S.  Blaine  Lehman, 
A.  R.  Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  E.  R.  Penning- 
ton, J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  C.  F.  Preston, 
Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman,  R.  I. 
Tussey,  H.  B.  Stewart,  S.  U.  Troutman, 

F.  M.  Twining,  F.  P.  Willits  and  A.  B. 
Waddington. 

riic  minutes  of  the  precceding  meet- 
ing and  those  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  executivcc  committee,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board,  were  presented 
and  approved  as  was  also  the  expendi- 
tures of  tlic  as.sociation,  since  its  last 
nieetin;;. 

Formal  reports  of  tlie  secretary  and  of 
treasurer   were   presented   and   ajiproved. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  present  offices,  now  in  tlie 
Boyertown  Building,  to  new  offices  on 
the  lOtii  Hoor  of  the  Flint  Building,  219 
N.  Broad  St.,  were  presented  by  the 
committee  and  were  approved  by  the 
Board. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  briefly  referred  to 
the  general  market  conditions  for  fluid 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
There  has  been  an  increased  flow  and 
production  on  the  whole  appears  to  be 
larger  than  at  any  other  time  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  With  the  open- 
winter  season  the  volume  of  production 
is  beginning  to  become  serious.  In  some 
instances  tlie  greater  volume,  particularly 
in  the  higher  grades  of  milk,  such  as 
A  and  A  A  has  resulted  in  some  down- 
ward jirice  adjustments.  At  the  time 
the  prices  paid  for  market  or  Grade  B 
milk  remain  unchanged. 

The  general  trend  of  reports  from  the 
directors  indicate  fairly  satisfactory 
conditions,  except  in  such  districts  as 
have  been  influenced  by  readjustments 
of  bonuses,  etc.,  in  the  higher  grades. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of 
fluid  milk  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Plant*  at : 
Peoria,  111.,    Omaha,  Nebr,    Owentboro,  Ky. 

Alfalfa  Plant*  at : 
Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 


Herd  Average 
Over  10,000  Lbs.  Milk 

Fed  a  mixture  of  AMCO  24%  UNIVERSAL 
and  corn  and  cob  meal,  the  herd  owned  by 
William  R.  Evans  of  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  made  an 
average  yearly  record  per  cow  of  over  10,000 
lbs.  of  Milk  in  the  local  Cow  Test  Associa- 
tion. The  cow  in  the  center  of  the  picture 
produced  18,000  lbs.  of  Milk. 

Amco 

%  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OmCES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

DIVISION  OmCE :  MUNCY,  PA. 


Better  Buying  Power 

for  Agriculture 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  develops 
some  very  interesting  indications  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  gains  in  volume 
and  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
1927  added  not  less  than  one-twelfth  to 
the  gross  buying  power  of  thirty  millions 
of  people.  This  buying  power  is  just 
now  beginning  to  be  exercised  and  will 
continue  to  be  felt  up  to  the  harvest  of 
1928.  A  considerable  reduction  in  farm 
loans  has  been  accomplished  during  re- 
cent months,  and  the  American  farmer 
will  pay  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  less 
in  interest  on  his  borrowings  than  he 
has  paid  during  the  current  year,  thus 
making  a  further  addition  to  his  net 
buying  power. 


Give  Cows  Salt 

Salt  is  needed  by  all  animals  that  eat 
vegetable  and  plant  food.  The  average 
requirements  for  cows  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  a  day  per  1000 
pounds  live  weight  and  a  similar  amount 
for  each  20  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


Xew  Jersey  Farm 

Products  Show 

The  1028  New  Jersey  Farm  Products 
Show  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
exhibitions  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
organized  agriculture,  that  has  ever  been 
held. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Armory 
Building,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  10th 
to  l.'Hh  inclusive,  and  was  under  the 
(Ircction  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
l)artnient  of  Agriculture. 

Tile  exiiioition  in  itseif  was  of  an 
exceptional  character  and  occupied  the 
flcor  space  of  the  armory  to  its  full 
caj)acity.  The  interest  of  the  farmers 
and  of  the  general  public  was  more 
I)r()nouncod  than  ever  before  and  the 
attendance  at  tlie  exhibits,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  various  agricultural  meet- 
in;;s,  held  during  the  week  of  the  show 
was  far  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Farm  Products  Show 
Tile  general  i)lan  of  exhibit  spaces, 
decorations,  etc.,  was  attractive  and 
well  laid  out.  The  exhibits  were  well 
balanced  and  presented  a  most  attractive 
general  ai>iH'arance. 

Among  the  oiitstimding  displays  were 
those  of  general  farm  machinery  and 
e(iuij)iiient.  They  were  the  best  that 
tie  Show  has  ever  had. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
cilture  i)resented  an  interesting  display, 
in  wiiich  there  were  featured,  hay,  seed 
and  soil  development,  quality  egg  pro- 
duction, standardization  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, con.servation  of  forestry,  Japanese 
liettle  statistics,  bee  inspections,  tuber- 
culin testing  program,  marketing  news 
statistics,  etc.  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, Police  and  Public  Library  Ser- 
vice also  presented  interesting  exhibits. 
Tlie  egg  and  baby  chick  exhibits  were 
most  interesting  and  as  a  part  of  these 
exhibits  demonstrations  of  certification 
of  eggs  and  baby  ciiicks  were  demon- 
strated. There  were  also  good  exhibits 
of  i)otatoes,  apples  and  corn. 

The  various  dairy  breed  organizations, 
the  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association,  the  Holstein  Friesian  Co- 
o]>erative  Association  and  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Association  of  New  Jersey  were 
aiiumg  the  exhibitors  as  was  also  the 
Pliiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 
Many  Meetings  Held 
At  the  dairymen's  banquet,  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  awards  of  ribbons 
were  made  to  four  Mercer  County 
farmers  for  cow  testing  association  work 
during  1927.  They  went  to  Charles 
Burd,  Pleasant  Valley,  with  a  fat  aver- 
age of  368  pounds;  William  H.  Hamil- 
ton, Harbourton,  with  362  pounds; 
Jo.seph  W.  Miller,  Princeton,  with  849i 
pounds  and  State  Senator,  A.  C.  Reeves„ 
Lawrenceville,  with  a  346  pound  aver- 
age. 

Among  the  other  state- wide  meetings; 
that  were  held  during  the  show  week; 
were  those  of  the  New  Jersey  Federatiom 
of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture;  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association;  New 
Jersey  State  Potato  Association;  New 
Jersey  Alfalfa  Association;  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cooperative  Association  of  New 
Jersey;  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association,  Inc.;  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Dairy- 
men; Farmers'  Roadside  Market  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey;  New  Jersey 
Home  Bureau;  New  Jersey  Beekeeper's 
A.ssociation;  New  Jersey  State  Horti- 
cultural Society;  New  Jersey  Swine 
Growers,  Vocational  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence; and  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Town  and  County  Church  Workers. 


Pennsylvania  Farm 

Products  Show 

( Colli i II ut'd   from  page  1) 

an  outstanding  dairyman,  with  herds  of 
many  years  state  and  national  records; 
Amos  Eberly,  of  Lancaster  County,  who 
grew  651  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  in 
1927  and  Jolui  Toivenor,  of  Erie  County, 
an  outstanding  poultryman  of  this  state. 
Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  R. 
L.  Watts,   Dean,  School  of   Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  John  A.  H. 
Keith,  Superintendent  of  Puiilic  Instruc- 
tion;   Dr.  Ralpli  D.  Hetzel,  President  of 
Pennsylvania    State    College,    and    Hon. 
John   S.   Fisher,  Governor   of   the   Com- 
monwealth. 

During  the  meetings  vocal  selections 
were  rendered  by  a  quartet  from  the 
State  College  Glee  Club. 

Group  Meetings 
In  no  previous  year  has  the  attendance 
and  interest  in  the  group  meetings,  held 
during  the   Farm   Products  Show  Week, 
been  as  large  as  at  this  year's  session. 

The  attendance  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers  Meeting  was  reported  as 
being  1200.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  and  Baby 
Chick  Association  there  was  an  atten- 
dance of  upwards  of  1,000,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association 
had  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  300. 
At  the.se  meetings  various  problems 
Incident  to  the  production  of  the  vari- 
ous  farm    products   were   presented   and 

discussed. 

The  various  organizations  holding 
meetings  during  the  Farm  Products 
Show  Week  include: 

Meeting  of  Young  Farmers. 

Meeting  of  members  of  former  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Institute 
Lecturers. 

Society  of  Farm  Women  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pennsylvania        Livestock        Breeders' 

Association. 

Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pennsylvania  Chester  White   Breeders 

As.sociation. 

Pennsylvania    Duroc    Jersey    Breeders 

Association. 

Pennsylvania    Poland    China    Breeders 

Association. 

Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool 
Growers  As.sociatiim. 

Pennsylvania    Dairymen's    Association. 

Penna.  Ayreshire  Breeders  Association 

Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  Clubs. 

Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation. 

State     Horticultural      Association     of 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  State  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

Entomological   Society  of  Penna. 

Penna.    Potato    Growers    Association. 

Penna.   State    Poultry    Association. 

Annual    Ccmventicm    National    Pigeon 

Show. 

Pennsylvania    Beekeepers    Association. 

State  Council  of  Agricultural  Assiicia- 
tions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania       Farmers       Cooperative 

Federation,  Inc. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Pennsylvania     State     Association     of 

Markets. 
Pennsylvania     Association     of     Dairy 

and  Milk  Inspectors. 

Penna.  Thresherman   Association. 
Vocational  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 
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r  YouBuiUyentilate 
or  Equip  Any  FannBuilding 

k    Get  Our  Free  Book 
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DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider- 
able money. jamesway  has  the  most  complete 

building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers;  we  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven- 
ience and  economy— we  show  you 

just  where  every  door  and  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  "pocket  in  a  shirt."  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs.  _  . 

Write  for  this  FREE  Boole 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  bKX)k  also 
mSates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving  and  money- 
making  equipment;  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers  etc  for  the  Cow  Bam— Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 

^'^!.%  tu^iSfoT  Cow  Barns,  Hog  Houses  and 
PouTr^  Sses\>e  most  .f  .onomical  you  ff  n  buy-it  ^^ 
the  most  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST— it  lasts  longer  i 
—does  the  work  better— saves  you  tinie  and  - 
labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals. 
Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Wambeg, 
Rush  City,  Minnesota: 

.'/  have  been  using  Jamesway  EQuJtynientfornin^^^^^^^^^^ 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  all  /  expected  oj  them  ana 
I  know  they  will  be  here  Jornme  years  more.  ^ 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon-check  items  you  ff  interested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  amd  full  particu- 


lars  of  jamesway  Service. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Mall  G«apon  to  Ofllce  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  8922 

Ft  Atkinson.  Wis..  Elmira.  N.  Y..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.    I  am  in- 
terested in  ,r      -1    ■ 
D  Building    D  Remodeling    D  Equipping    D  Ventilating 
n  Cow  Barn           D  Horse  Barn 
D  Hog  House         D  Poultry  House 

Name 


Post  Office . 


Purebred  Dairy  Sires 

The  purebred  dairy  sire  is  the  greatest 
single    factor   in    increasing   the   average 
produetion  of  tiairy  cows.     This  fact  is 
generally  recogni/.ed;  yet  75  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  bulls  in  service  in  the  United 
States  are  either  grades  or  scrubs.     Fur- 
thermore,   according    to    the    Hureau    of 
Dairy   Industry,    United    States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  survey  of  the  48 
States    has   shown   that   those   States   or 
sections    of    States    having    the    highest 
percentage   of   purebred   dairy   sires   are 
also  leading  in  average  milk  production. 
Various    plans    to    introduce    purebred 
dairy  sires  are  suggested  by  the  depart- 
ment,  such    as    county-wide    and    State- 
wide   scrub-buU-eradicalion     campaigns, 


are  Being  Introduced  by  Various  Methods 


cooperative  bull  associations,  bull  clubs, 
better  sire  trains,  and  others. 

A    county-wide    scrub-bull-eradication 
campaign  is  an  organized  effort  within  a 
county  to  inform  every  dairyman  of  the 
importance  of   breeding  only  to  a  good 
I„ircbred     bull     and     to     make     definite 
arrangements    to    replace    inferior    bulls 
with  purebreds  that  are  well  grown,  of 
good  conformation,  and  from  dams  with 
high  yearly  milk  and  butterfat  records. 
The  campaign  is  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Considerable 
time  and  effort  are  required  to  organize 
.such  a  campaign.     At  least  three  weeks 
should   be  allowed  for  a  survey  of  the 


bull  population  of  the  county  and  for 
organization  of  local  committees  to  con- 
duct the  campaign.  The  circular  des- 
cribes the  various  steps  to  follow  in 
l)lanning  and  conducting  the  campaign. 
Suggested  posters  for  advertising  pur- 
lioses  us  well  as  copy  for  business  men's 
advertising  are  included. 

When  a  majority  of  counties  in  a  State 
are  interested  in  better  dairy-sire  work 
it  is  often  advisable  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign on  a   State-wide  basis. 

Many  suggestions  of  value  and  much 
interesting  detail  concerning  scrub-bull- 
eradication  work  may  be  found  in  Cir- 
cular No.  6-C,  Purebred  Dairy  Sire 
Introduction. 
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GIBRALTAR 

WASH 

TANKS 


The  up-to-the-minute  dairyman  does  not  save  money 
by  buying  cheap,  low-grade  cows  and  bulls — he  is  con- 
vinced that  by  getting  only  the  best  he  is  practicing  real 
economy.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  equipment, 
he  often  forgets  that  principle  and  thinks  he  is  saving 
money  by  purchasing  poor-grade,  inexpensive  material. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  metal  wash  tanks.  A 
good  metal  tank  can  not  be  built  cheaply.  You  are  only 
fooling  yourself  when  you  think  you  are  buying  a  good 
tank  at  a  cheap  price,  and  surely  an  article  that  is  in  such 
constant  use  as  a  wash  tank  should  be  the  best  obtainable 
—which  is  the  GIBRALTAR. 

BUY  THE  BEST  —  and  SAVE  MONEY 

W.  HOWLETT  CO.,  Inc. 

Central  City  Office  1529  Land  Title  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  Ritienhouse  7232 


SEEDS    THAT    GRO^V 

Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Grain  Seeds.     Garden  and 
Farming  Implements,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Supplies 

Send  for   Catalogue 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

143-S-7  East  Front  St.  Free  Parking  Space         Trenton,  N.  J. 


Educational  Entertainment 

The  Various  Departments  of  the 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 
Educational  Entertainment  for  your  Community,  Local 
Membership  Units,  Schools,  Granges  and  Farmers'  Clubs 

There  are  available  for  you,  as  far  as  our  facilities  will 
permit,  Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Picture  Films, 
Lantern  Slides  and  Special  Health  Promotion  talks 
and  Demonstrations  as  well  as  material  that  you  can 
use  yourselves. 

This  service  is  rendered  free  in  districts  where  producers  and  dis- 
tributors are  cooperating  in  the  Dairy  Council  Program. 

Let  Us  Help  You  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  Detailed  Information 
and  Programs  Available 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W-  Balderston,  Secretary 
Flint  Building,  29  N.  Broad  St.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association 


(Continued 
production  as  well  as  dessiminating  the 
knowledge  to  the  public  of  the  value  of 
dairy  products  in  the  human  diet. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation should  and  does  function  as  a 
coordinating  agency,  through  which  the 
industry  as  a  whole  may  speak.  Its 
field  is  large  and  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers desire  that  it  render  a  real  service 
to  the  producer,  manufacturer,  distri- 
butor and  consumer  of  dairy  products. 

E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Dairying,  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
made  an  interesting  address  on  "Secur- 
ing Maximum  Milk  Production  at  a 
Minimum  Cost". 

Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director,  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  New  York,  made  an  outstanding 
address  on  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Protein  in  the  Rations  of  Dairy  Cattle". 
Business  Session 

The  business  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association  was  held 
at  1:30  P.  M.,  when  the  formal  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  and  the  Summer  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Robert  F.  Brinton 
also  presented  a  financial  statement  of 
the  association  for  the  past  year,  which 
was  also  approved. 

A  committee  on  Resolutions,  compos- 
ed of  Robert  W.  Balderston,  W.  S.  Wise 
and  Miles  Horst,  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  which  were  approved. 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  would  commend  the  eflForts 
of  representative  committees  of  various 
interested  groups  to  secure  through  con- 
ference, and  if  need  be  by  legislative 
enactment,  a  clarification  of  the  situation 
with  respect  to  state  and  local  sanitary 
regulations  governing  the  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  Pennsylvania 
and  would  approve  further  effort  in  this 
line  to  be  participated  in  by  all  interest- 
ed parties. 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  approves  the  eflForts  of  the 
State  Council  of  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions to  secure  wider  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power  through- 
out our  rural  areas  and  urges  that  these 
eflForts  be  continued  through  the  Joint 
Rural  Electric  Committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Assoc- 
iations and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  to  increase  such 
use  on  farms.  We  feel  that  electricity 
is  a  particular  valuable  aid  in  relieving 
the  drudgery  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
on  dairy  farms. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  would  urge  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Experiment  Station  to  con- 
tinue, and,  if  possible,  to  enlarge  the 
recently  inaugurated  program  of  re- 
search in  dairy  barn  construction  and 
ventilation. 

4.  The  prevention,  eradication,  and 
cure  of  diseases  of  farm  animals  being 
of  great  and  increasing  importance  both 
to  our  agricultural  interests,  and  to  the 
state  at  large,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Dairymen's  Association  would  commend 
the  eflForts  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  eradicate  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, contagious  abortion  in  cattle  and 
other  diseases.  The  Association  would 
further  urge  research  by  appropriate 
bureaus  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  the  matter  of  contagious 
abortion.     It   would  recommend  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  at  least  the  present  rate  of 
progress  in  bovine  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion in  the  state. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  approves  of  further  research 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Experiment  Station  in  the  field  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  dairy 
producers,  and  of  continued  service  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  Held  of 
dairy  statistics. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association  heartily  supports  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  be  voted  on  next 
fall  providing  for  a  state  bond  issue  of 
$8,000,000.00  for  new  buildings  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  and  urges  its 
members  to  aid  in  distributing  informa- 
tion regarding  the  building  situation  at 
the  College  to  the  end  that  voters 
throughout  the  state  may  fully  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  amendment. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on 
nominations  for  officers  to  serve  for  1928 
was  presented  by  a  committee  composed 
of  A.  A.  Borland,  H.  D.  AUebach,  H.  S. 
Steele,  and  J.  A.  Poorbaugh. 

The  following  report  was  submitted: 
President,  K  B.  Fitts,  State  College,  Pa. ; 
First  Vice  President;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thomp- 
son, Montrose,  Pa.;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.; 
Third  Vice  President,  W.  F.  Shrum, 
Jeannette,  Pa.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
There  being  no  further  nominations  the 
officers  named  were  duly  elected. 

Addresses  during  the  afternoon  session 
were  presented  by  H.  D.  Davis,  Produc- 
tion Manager,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (This  address  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler,  Superintendent, 
Pennshurst  Farms,  Narbeth,  Pa.,  pre- 
sented an  address  on  "A  Practical  Plan 
of  Ridding  the  Herd  of  Contagious 
Abortion." 

Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director,  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  made  an  interesting 
address  on  the  subject  of  "Should 
Minerals  be  Added  to  Dairy  Rations", 
while  J.  H.  McClain,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  "Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Through  the  Sire". 

Annual  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
was  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Wed- 
nesday Evening,  with  full  600  participa- 
ting. Professor  E.  B.  Fitts  acted  as 
toastmaster. 

Following  the  banquet  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Jordan  in  a  direct  statement  regarding 
the  development  of  the  states  program 
for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and 
contagious  abortion   in  cattle,  said: 

"Sanitary  conditions  demand  clean 
milk.  Disease  in  cows  lessons  their 
production  to  a  material  extent  and  the 
producer  faces  this  loss. 

"It  will  not  be  long  before  most  of  the 
dairy  cows,  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  on 
the  tuberculosis  free  list.  Seventy-ftve 
per  cent  are  now  on  a  basis  of  less  than 
5  per  cent  free.  We  are  marching  for- 
ward rapidly  and  It  will  not  be  long 
before  all  the  milk  in  Pennsylvania  will 
come  from  tuberculin  tested  cows. 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

\  List  of  Association  Members  in  the  Inter-State  M.  P.  Association 
Territory  With  Herds  Averaging  Five  or  More  Cows,  Which 
Exceeded  the  Goal  of  300  Lbs.  Butterfat  Average  During  1927 

Herds  Averaging  400  Pounds  or  More 

Address  Lbs.MiIk  Lbs.Fat 

R.  D.  6.13346         467.1 

8    13413         452.6 

8841 


Owner 

I'aul    C.    Gibble Mechanicsburg 

Jesse    E.    Kurtz Carlisle,  R.  D. 

Allen    Eshelman    Everett  No.  4 

K.  J.  Cunningham   &  Son  . . .  .Mifflintown  12642 

Ivo   V.  Otto    Carlisle,  R.  D.  6  l^UdT 

Wm.   H.    Landis    East    Greenville    11994 

D    A.   Morrow    Tyrone,   Pa 

Sam  M.  Yoder  AUensville, 

r     T»     T»..i AllpnRviliP. 

AbranT'NY  Lehman    Carlisle.  R. 

Webster   Griffith    Ebensburg 

John   Doane    Powell,  R. 


8647 

Pa 12339 

Pa-    11990 

D.  2   12108 

8515 

D.  1   9748 

J.  Walter  Rupp Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  5. 11410 

R.  H.  King  Belleville    12281 

Herds  Averaging  350  to  400  Pounds 

John  W.  Burket    Tyrone   7996 

I^aul   N.    Lehman    Carlisle, 

M.  A.  Herber 

A.  C.  Hartle  &   Bros 
C.  1.  Degen  &  Son  . 

B.  R.  Byler  ,  .„  .._._ 

Carl  L   Smith  McAlisterville    10546 

.r.    E.   ivins    Feastervillc   10077 

T.  R.  Aukcr  Mifflintown   UGSb 

Ursinus    College    CoUegeville   lOSd* 

V.  p.  Irvin   Chadds  Ford    7741 

E.   Raymond  Shughart   Carlisle, 

Geo.  L.  Snyder    Carlisle, 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Schwab 

J.  S.   Murphy   

Wm.   Morrow    

(Jeorge  Morgart  ... 
Theorous  Kauffman 
State    Institution 


County 
Cumberland 
Cumberland 

442.9    Bedford 

439.0    Juniata 

436.2  Cumberland 
428.9    Montgomery 
426.7    Blair 

420.7     Mifflin 
419.7    Mifflin 

415.3  Curaberlana 

410.2  Cambria 

409.7  Bradford 

403.1  Cumberland 

401.6  Mifflin 


R.  D.  2 10364 

.Breinigsville    11072 

.Bellefonte    11*39 

.Mifflintown   10836 

.AUensville  10030 


R.  D.  9   10850 

R.  D.  6   10983 

Loretto' 6767 

Woodbine    HOOO 

Tyrone  7117 

Rainsburg   7136 

Mifflintown   11216 

Pennhurst   10830 


W.    M.   Hunsberger    Plumsteadville   11053 

I  larry   Clark      Breezewood 6997 

J.  W.  Seiber  McAlisterville    10664 

J.  R.  Showalter   Woodbine    9395 

C.  D.  StouflFcr    Port    Royal    Hl^ 

H.  Lyle  Hess   Delta ''•» 

K.  McCullough   Newville,  R.  D 7868 

Son 


n 


C.  E.  Koontz   &   Son  Lutzville 6601 

Elmer  C.  Ludt   Carlisle.  R.  D.  5  U  67 

Auburn  Shale  Brick  Farm  . . .  .Auburn    l"!^' 

Clarence    Funk     KImberton 7d70 

Guy    Reed    Summit  Station,  R.  D.  .  10809 

r.  E.   Mather    West    Chester    7453 

K.  D.  Deckard    Newport    ••••••••••••  J!?J 

Xorman    K.  Beach    Parkesburg,  R.  D.  1    . .  .7099 

f    H    I^ar       Carlisle,  R.  D.  5   10442 

Stanley    Koontz    Bedford,  R.  D.  4   6896 

Harry  B.  Shenk  Elverson 6»i« 

Herds  Averaging  300  to  350  Pounds 

E    E    Beale   Po^    Royal    10257 

r    W    Grubs  Orwigsburg,   R.   D.   1    ..   8841 

M.T.  Jones  •::::::: Westtown    lOOej 

E.  H.  Karlheim    J'atton    J49» 

Linfred   Benner    Langhorne  9d7J 

Musser   Oakland    Mills     9854 

Bros  Fawn    Grove    7417 

Mrs.  Mary"  n!  Carter   MifflinTowii 98+5 

r"  E  ^Nedy"'.^. . '. ' '.  '• ' ' " '  *•  '• ' ' ' '  MmWy Tr"eek  Forks ' ! ! !  8241 

ciaverach  Farm  Downingtown 6563 

l^  K.  Peachey   Belleville    10057 

F.  H.  Harjes,  Jr Valley    Forge 

Levi  Schultz  F>state   Palm     

L    P.  Satterthwaite   Newtown 10098 

William   B.   Rhods    i?f'*^«."'*'!f,      ''"^ 

Wm.    M.  High    Phoenixville,  R.  D 

Arthur  H.   High    P,""'?*^''''!'  ^-  ^• 

K.   S.   Bagshaw    Holhdaysburg    ... 

John  W.  Raudabaugh   Carlisle,  R.   D.  7 

V.  G. 
W.  J. 
Jacob 
A.  T, 


397.6 

392.4 

389.3 

384.6 

383.7 

,377.0 

376.4 

376.1 

374.2 

374.0 

373.0 

371.1 

369.8 

369.8 

369.6 

367.0 

365.4 

364.8 

364.8 

364.0 

363.6 
363.0 
360.4 
360.2 
359.6 
358.6 
357.8 
366.9 
866.2 
864.6 

363.1 
352.7 
362.4 
362.3 
361.4 
361.2 
350.4 


Blair 

Cumberland 

Lehigh 

Centre 

Juniata 

Mifflin 

Juniata 

Bucks 

Juniata 

Montgomery 

Chester 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cambria 

York 

Blair 

Bedford 

Juniata 

Chester 

Bucks 

Bedford 

Juniata 

York 

Juniata 

York 

Cumberland 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

Schuylkill 

Chester 

Schuylkill 

Chester 

Perry 

Chester 

Cumberland 

Bedford 
Chester 


C.   A. 
Webb 


7184 
9686 


P.  B. 
John 
W.  S 


9626 
9894 
9624 
8085 

10035 

Niesley  ." Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  1.  9761 

Karlheim         Patton    6669 

Yoder    Belleville 9087 

Replogle    Woodbury   No.   1    7384 

Sellers    Jr Carlisle     8426 

Tji    Vftpp  McAlisterville    6761 

Grimm     :::::.: Red   Uon    10136 


William  S.   Ker   Carlisle,  R.  D 

Porter    Farms    Phoenixville    .. 

Warren  G.  Schultz  Kast  Greenville 

Erdman   &  Son  . . 

J.    L    Clarke    

Paul  Koonta 

Mrs, 

(">eo 


9   10012 

6386 

9269 
.EllzabethvlUe,  R.  D.  ...10015 

.Port  Royal   

Bedford  No. 


....  8746 

....  7100 

Matilda  Karlheim  &  Sons. Patton    6776 

S.   Gehman    Cooperslu.rg,  R.  D.  1   . .  9121 


C.  L.  Wilkinson    Rushland  9097 

(.  H.   Marshall    West   Chester    ...••••••  8195 

Abram  E.  Rider   Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  5. 

John  Hershberger   Everett 

Owen  S.  Gerhard   Palm 9313 

Jos.  Canby   &   Son    Hultnevillc     97"" 

W.  L  Reeves    MarshaUton    66^ 

John  O.  Wirt   McVeytown    ^^ 

H.  F.  Brown   Mill    Creek    9023 


9167 
6248 


349.2 
348.3 
347.4 
346.7 
346.9 

345.4 
346.2 
845.0 
344.7 
344.3 

343.2 
343.9 
342.6 
342.3 

839.8 
339.6 
389.0 
838.4 
837.4 

335.7 
385.3 
334.6 
382.7 
332.5 

331.8 
881.7 
331.5 
330.8 
330.3 

329.3 
329.0 
328.fi 
828.6 
328.2 

327.9 
327.7 
325.9 
325.8 
323.9 

323.8 
321.9 
321.9 
321.4 
320.0 


Juniata 

Schuylkill 

Chester 

Cambria 

Bucks 

Juniata 

York 

Chester 

Juniata 

York 

Chester 

Mifflin 

Chester 

Montgomery 

Bucks 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Blair 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cambria 

Mifflin 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

Juniata 

York 

Cumberland 

Chester 

Montgomery 

Dauphin 

Juniata 

Bedford 

Cambria 

Lehigh 

Bucks 

Chester 

Cumberland 

Bedford 

Montgomery 

Bucks 

Chester 

Mifflin 

Mifflin 


Brookhill  Laboratories,  Genesee  Depot, 

Wis.,  is  a  "super-dairy  farm",  producing  certi- 
fied milk  averaging  exceptionally  low  bacterial 
count,  and  is  the  world»s  largest  producer  ot 
Acidophilus  Milk.  From  400  to  450  cows 
are  milked  daily  at  this  "milk  laboratory  - 
by  Universal  Milkers! 

To  do  this  job  of  particular  milking  proper- 
ly—to  maintain  the  exceptionally  high  stand- 
ards of  cleanUness  required,  at  the  same  time 
holding  down  production  costs  — calls  tor 
milking  equipment  of  high  efficiency,  max- 
imum sanitation,  and  operating  economy. 
Universal  Milkers  meet  these  requirements! 

Write   for  free 
24'page  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.   IM  Waukesha,  WU.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  unin. 


MILKS  LIKE 
THE  CALF 


alternates^ 
like  milking 
by  hand  ^  ^^  ^ 


_  III'- 

yniverfal 

riciturcikl  milKer 


265,600,000 
7,700,000 
^  cr.»ic  58,600,000 

•wK"aU  whitepoiatoes  were  t,.  only  ^^^o^^^.  .0  .»„,.. ^^  ^_^  ^^^ 


J%6 

2,646,900,(KK) 

96,4^,0(K) 

18,000,000 

832,800,000 

1,250,000,000 

366,100,000 

1,301,200,000 

188,300,(X)0 

7,200,000 

41,000,000 


7c 


The  Agricultural  Situation* 

The  Government  reports  that  the  total  value  of  55  ^'""P^ri'^?^  JoJS^^^fg'^g, 
States  in  1927  amounted  to  $8,429,000,000  -  J^elf  Ti  of  th  e  sT^Xs "n  1^27 
^"  '""S  nefrr^rVnt'of^eS  i  vre/tuVoVtLl'frcWs  on^  cotton. 
SrrndtbrcfshoVed  d^"reatd  yields  as  the  following  table  shows: 

Crop  Yields 
J927 

Corn     bushels    2,786,300,000 

Hav    tons  123,500,000 

"Y/        uau: 12,800,000 

Cotton,  bales    aTifionnoo 

Wheat,    bushels     i  ^qS'Z 

Oats,    bushels *SSZ 

Potatoes,   white,  bushels    ....  12?'20O,OOO 

Tobacco,  lbs l'??!'?^'2xl: 

Barley,  bushels  . 
Sugar  Beets,  tons 
Rye,    bushels 

offsetting  larger  outputs 


Change 
+  5.3 
+28.1 
—40.0 
+  4.6 

—  4.4 
+12.9 

—  4.9 
+41.1 
+  6.9 
+42.9 

decreases 


m  value,  lower  prices  more 

prices  of  cotton,   . 

increase  in  values  despite  smaller  yields 


oats,  and  tobacco  in 


1927  over   1926  were  sufficient  to  cause  an 
The  following  table  shows  the  values  of 
iresrrmiorJrnrcroprin  1927  as  compared  with  1926: 

Crop  Values 
(Based  on  Farm  Prices  December  J) 
In  MilUons  of  DolUrs 


J927 

Corn      $2,015 

Hay.: 1'321 

Cotton    


Wheat 

Oats    

Potatoes    (white) 

Tobacco   

Barley 

Sugar  Beets    

Rye    

46  Other  Crops  . 


Total 


1,264 

976 

537 

888 

266 

180 

60 

60 

1,383 

$8,429 


J926 

$1,729 

1,314 

983 

996 

497 

501 

237 

106 

65 

34 

1,342 

$7,794 


Value 

+$286 

+ 

7 

+ 

271 

21 

+ 

40 

113 

+ 

29 

+ 

74 

+ 

5 

+ 

16 

+ 

41 

%  Change 
+16.6 
+  0.6 
+27.6 
—  2.1 
+  8.0 
—22.6 
+12.2 
+69.8 
+  9.1 
+47.1 
+  3.1 


+$635 


+  8.1 


♦From  Penna.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Farm  Boys  and 
Ciirls   Celebrate  Vocational 
T^iiy  in  P<»nnsvlvania 

"Perhaps  the'  most  hopeful  thing  in 
rural  and  a^rricultural  life  is  the  splendid 
interest  which  so  many  young  persons 
are  takiufi  in  their  job,"  was  a  press 
comment  upon  the  meetings  and  con- 
tests staged  during  the  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Harrisburg  last  month,  for  the 
young  farmers  from  forty-eight  rural 
communities    in    Pennsylvania. 

The  program  this  year  included  project 
contest    awards,    continuous    demonstra- 
tion contests  and  a  mass  meeting  arrang- 
ed    by     Hon.     H.     G.     Bressler,    H.     C. 
FetterofT,  and  A.  K.  Baker. 
Farm  Projects 
A    world's   record   in   pig   raising   was 
made    by    O.    B.    Savage    of  the   Benton 
Vocational     School,     Columbia     County. 
Anotiier     young    farmer     raised     1224. 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  four  and  one-half 
acres  of  land. 

Progressive  agricultural  methods  were 
shown  to  be  money-making  ones  as  re- 
vealed in  the  net  profits  of  some  of  the 
projects.  One  boy  made  $280  profit  on 
ten  liogs;  two  boys  reaping  $1060  an 
acre  raising  strawl)erries;  another  with 
a  margin  of  $113  from  ten  colonies  of 
bees;  $574  from  ninety-two  chickens; 
$103  from  six  sheep  with  a  girl  clearing 
$()05  from   a  half  acre  of  vegetables. 

A  ninety  foot  exhibit  devoted  to  Voca- 
tional Education  featured  many  phases 
of  new  methods  in  agriculture,  child 
care,  and   home  economics. 

Actual  demonstrations  took  place  con- 
tinuously tJiroughout  the  day,  staged  by 
thirty-one  vocational  schools.  The 
boys  demonstrations  included  the  follow- 
ing: milk  testing,  electrifying  a  barn, 
chicken  culling,  caponizing,  mixing  of 
concrete,  milk  judging,  balancing  rations, 
care  and  repair  of  harness,  scoring  milk, 
and  poultry  disea.ses. 

Among  the  girls'  demonstrations  were: 
block  printing,  serving  ice  cream,  first 
aid,  home  canning,  how  to  dress  in  good 
taste  and  getting  acquainted  with  food- 
stuffs. 

Boys*  and  Girls*  Mass  Meeting 
A    special   program    was   arranged   for 
the   seven   himdred  and  fifty  farm   boys 
and    girls.      The    meeting    was    presided 
over  by  R.  G.  Bressler,  Deputy  Secretary 
of    Agriculture,    who    introduced    to   the 
young  people  many  outstanding  agricul- 
tural   figures    of    Pennsylvania.      Among 
these  were:   Dean  R.  I..  Watts,  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Agriculture;   Dr.  C.  G. 
Jordan,  State  Secretary  of   Agriculture; 
H.  C.  Fetteroff,  Assistant  State  Director 
of     Vocational     Education;     Arthur     P. 
Williams.      Regional      Agent      for      the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Erducation, 
Washington;    R.    W.    Balderston,   Board 
of  Directors,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy  Council;    and   Professor  W. 
A.   Broyles,   Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Unionville  Vocational  School  pre- 
sented    a     special     arrangement      "The 
Masque   of  Beaiity   Through   the    Ages" 
imder  the  direction  of  Del  Rose  Macan 
*f    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council.  "' 


How  a  farm 
her  kitchen  at  small  expense  after  enter- 
ing a  kitchen-improvement  contest 
promoted  by  the  extension  service  of  the 
Ignited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture may  have  suggestions  for  otlier 
housewives.  Her  report  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

She  lived  on  a  rented  farm  when  she 
decided  to  enter  the  county-wide  kitchen 
contest  for  the  three-month  period. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  things  she  did,  and 
for  which  she  received  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  contest:  Installed  a  barrel  water 
system;  raised  the  height  of  tables  and 
sink;  brightened  the  kitchen  by  painting 
walls  and  woodwork  a  soft  tan;  painted 
the  kitchen  cabinet;  laid  linoleum; 
mended  a  broken  window;  put  glass  in 
upper  half  of  kitchen  door;  enameled 
kitchen  furniture;  provided  a  drop  shelf 


She  "Fixed  Up"  the  Kitchen 

woman       improved      for    washtub,    thus    giving    extra    table 

space;  put  rollers  on  small  table,  wood 


UUA,    ativi    v,aoiii«-«.,     iv^^yci..^**    ^ ...«-.,      

stove;  placed  springs  on  window;  put 
shelves  in  closets  and  arranged  drawers 
in  order;  made  iceless  refrigerator;  re- 
arranged equipment  to  save  steps; 
painted  back  porch  and  used  it  for  out- 
door dining  room  in  hot  weather;  made 
awning  for  porch  from  old  canvas; 
upholstered  settee  for  use  ox\  porch; 
arranged  storage  place  for  brooms,  mops, 
clothespins,  and  clotheslines;  made 
sanitary  garbage  pail  from  old  bucket, 
and  incinerator  from  heavy  wire;  replac- 
ed missing  door  knobs  and  locks;  moved 
chickens  away  from  house;  planted 
flowers;  and  whitewashed  lil>erally. 

The  expense  for  this  overhauling  was 
comparatively  slight,  as  most  of  the 
materials  used  were  available  on  the 
farm. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  TRAINS   JEWISH   GIRLS  IN   FOOD   DEMONSTRATING 

Two  Jewish  eirlB    trained  by  the  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council,  are  shown 

TjreHelun/  a    food    demonstration    before    a    group    of    several    hundred.  'o'-e'»°-^«^"    J^''?"^ 

r„fW-    of    the    Jewish    NeiKhborhood    House,    Philadelphia.      The    religious    ban    against   the 

mothers    of    the    JewisniMe^gno     no  ^^^^   ^^  ^  products   in   the  Jewish 

SfeV  TTcorrec't  This  Sfldenc?    the   Dairy   Council    is  urging  ,he  -e   of   cheese   substitutes 
for  meat!  with  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  lunches  of  milk  for  children. ^ 


U-m-m!   Tasty 

Southern  cookery  has  a  flavor  all  its 
own,  and  these  particular  recipes  have 
that  special  flavor. 

Fried  Chicken 
Select  a  young  chicken,  cut  up  for 
frying.  Rub  thoroughly  with  salt.  Roll 
in  flour.  Use  a  frying  pan  with  lid. 
Melt  about  \  pound  of  butter.  Brown 
chicken  thoroughly  on  both  sides,  tlien 
lower  heat  and  fry  slowly  until  tender. 
Caution:  Chicken  must  be  cooked  slow- 
ly- 
Southern  Milk  Smothered  Chicken 

Select  a  young  chicken,  dress  as  for 
broiling.  Rub  thoroughly  with  salt. 
Sprinkle  with  flour.  Place  in  an  oven 
pan  with  two  cups  of  milk.  Cook  slow- 
ly, basting  frequently  with  the  milk 
until  the  fowl  is  cooked  and  tender. 
Thicken  the  milk,  remaining  in  the  pan 
to  use  as  gravy. 

Scalloped  Carrots   and   Celery 
2  c.  cooked  cubed  celery 

2  c.  cooked  cubed  carrots 
\  tsp.  salt 

I  tsp.  pepper 
4  tbsp.  butter 

3  tbsp.  flour 
li  cups  milk 


Southern  Cookery 

The  outer  stalks  of  celery  can  be 
used;  the  inner  pieces  are  best  eaten 
raw.  Place  vegetables  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
paprika  and  a  grating  of  onion.  Make 
a  cream  sauce  of  butter,  flour  and  milk 
and  pour  over  the  vegetables.  Cover 
with  butter  crumbs  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  browned. 
Sally  Lunn 

2  c.  scalded  milk 

\  rounded  tbsp.  butter 

J  tsp.  salt 

1  tbsp.  sugar 

1  cake  compressed  yeast 
About    5    cups    sifted    flour 

2  eggs 
To    hot.    milk    add    butter,    salt    and 

sugar.  When  cooled  to  lukewarm,  add 
crumbled  yeast  cake,  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  sifted  flour  to  make  a  thin  drop 
batter.  Add  well-beaten  eggs.  Then 
add  enough  sifted  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Put  in  a  buttered  cake  pan  that 
has  a  central  funnel.  Let  rise  until 
doul)le  its  size.  Bake  45  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Tf  2  yeast  cakes  are 
used,  the  time  for  rising  is  shortened. 
(A  second  rising  will  make  the  grain 
finer.) 


Farm  Women  Meet 

in  Harrisburg  Dur- 
ing Products  Show 

A  two-day  uieeling  oi  ilic  SuCicty  Ot 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania  was  held 
in  Harrisburg  on  January  18th  and  19tli 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show.  During  that  time 
l)rominent  representatives  from  state 
departments  and  educational  circles  met 
with  the  organization  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  farm  and  the  farm 
women. 

Among  tliose  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram were  the  following:  W.  K.  Moffitt, 
Penna.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  S.  Stewart,  Editor,  Women's 
Department^  "Pennsylvania  Farmer"; 
Mrs.  E.  Grace  McCauley,  Secretary  of 
Welfare;  Hon.  R.  G.  Bressler,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  others. 

Mrs.     Gertrude     S.     Stewart,     Editor, 
Women's      Departtnent,      "Pennsylvania 
Farmer",  urged  her  audience  to  play  the 
part  in  their  homes  of  not  merely  wives 
and    mothers,    but    of    friend-wives    and 
friend-mothers.      "It's    a    big    job,    and 
many    fail    at    it",    said    Mrs.    Stewart. 
She   described,  "the  woman  whose   hus- 
band commuted  daily  to  the  city,  who 
had  every  convenience,  two  children  and 
an     all-absorbing     hobby,— the     movies. 
During    the    morning    she    was    a    good 
housekeeper,  and  a  mother;  in  the  even- 
ing she  was  a  good  wife,  but  during  the 
afternoon    she  put   the   children   to  bed, 
locked  the  door,  and   went  to  a   movie. 
Not  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week,  but 
six   days   of  every   week.    This   mother 
had  failed  in  her  job." 

"There  was  also  the  case  of  the  mother 
of  eight  children  who  went  about  the 
neighborhood  borrowing  cross-word 
puzzles  'to  help  kill  time'." 

"No  woman,  regardless  of  how  isolat- 
ed she  may  be,  or  of  how  little  money 
there  is  in  the  family  bank,  can  permit 
ber-self  to  shirk  the  task  of  friend-mother 
and     friend-wife",     said     this     speaker. 
"Show  your  interest  in  community  pro- 
jects.     Visit    the    school    your    children 
attend    at    the    lunch    hour.      Get    ideas 
about    packing    lunches.      Get    in    touch 
with  the  children's  teachers,  even  if  there 
is  no  Parent-Teachers  Association.     Fill 
your     mind     with     beautiful     thoughts. 
"Do  you  ask  why?     A   man  who  was 
being  conducted  through  a  large  bakery 
in  New  York  where  he  was  shown  large 
sunny  windows,  decorated  walls,  attrac- 
tive  working   rooms   for   the  employees, 
enquired    "Why   all   this   beauty?"     The 
reply  nmde  by  the  head  of  the  concern 
was,    "Because    it    makes   better   bread". 
Dr.    M.    S.    Benty,    Superintendent   of 
Public  Schools,  Cambria  County,  Penn- 
sylvania   said:     "There    should    be    not 
only   master   farmers,   but   master   farm 
home   makers   as   well".     The   girls   and 
boys    should    be    given    a    share    in    the 
development    of    the    farm,    and    should 
be    made    to    feel    they    are   partners    in 
u     great     enterprise.        More     attention 
should    be    given   to   the    health    of   the 
farm   people,  and  especially  to  the  care 
of  teeth  and  the  tonsils  of  the  children." 


Trailing  a  Piece  of 

Dairy  Council  Literature 

The  Dairy  Council  each  year  distri- 
butes hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces 
of  health  literature.  What  becomes  of 
tliis  material  after  it  leaves  the  hand* 
(»f  its  distributors? 

An  interesting  answer  to  the  question 
in  one  instance  has  been  pointed  out  to» 
the       Philadelphia       Inter-State       Dairy- 
Council  when  a  copy  of  "Listenin'   In" 
travelled    from    a   summer    camp    across 
the    ?♦«♦«•;     into    a    small    town    to    be 
dramatized  by  a  girls'  group;  then  taken 
up    by    the    women's    club;    and    finally 
1  resented  at  a  county  federation   meet- 
ing.   There,  a  Dairy  Council  represents^ 
tive  found  she  was  sharing  the  program 
with     one     of     her     own     organization's 

playlets ! 

This  curious  journey  began  during  the 
summer  when  Laura  Betty  Amos,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
conducted  a  week's  health  program  in 
the  Maryland  State  4-H  Club  Camp, 
"Listenin'  In"  was  presented  as  a  stunt 
around  the  campftre. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  girls  failed 
to  return  her  copy  of  the  dramatization. 
It     travelled     back     home     with     her. 
Months  went  by.    Some  of  the  4-H  girls 
decided  to  use  it  at  one  of  their  gather- 
ings.    The   motlier   of  one   of  the   girls 
recognized    it    as    teaching    a    valuable 
liealth  lesson— and  the  women's  club  of 
the   town   presented    it.      A    little    later, 
when  the  time  arrived  for  a  meeting  of 
tlie  Rural  Women's  County  Federation, 
"Listenin'    In"    was    scheduled    for    the 
program  and  a  Dairy  Council  represen 
tative    invited    to   present    "Pep"    and    a 
food  demonstration. 

Through  the  interest  stimulated  by 
such  health  material  as  "Listenin'  In" 
it  was  found  that  a  number  of  ingenious 
food  exhibits  had  been  arranged  for  the 
County  Federation  meeting,  each  club 
assuming  responsibility  for  one  display 
The  exhibits  were  so  simply  con- 
structed that  they  might  be  easily  dupli- 
cated by  any  group  desiring  to  supple- 
ment or  vary  their  health  program  with 
a  visual  message. 

"A    House    of    Woe"    was    contrasted 
with  "A  House  of  Health".    The  former 
was  built  of  flimsy  walls  stuccoed  with 
tea,  roof  of  pancakes,  sausage  chimney 
and  a  lawn  of  ground  coffee.     Even  the 
yard    was   pebbled    with    candies    of    all 
sorts.      "The    House    of    Health"   was    a 
large  and  more  substantial  building.     Its 
roof  of  graham  crackers  was  supported 
by  sturdy  oatmeal-coated  walls.     Other 
health  foods  were  depicted  in  such  ways 
as  a  milk  bottle  chimney;  delicate  green 
lettuce  leaves  for  window  curtains,  and 
a    garden    wall    of   brown    bread.      The 
walls    were    bordered    with    prunes    and 
fruits     while     realistic     shrubbery     was 
formed  by  green  vegetables. 

The   dressing-table    furnished   by   one 
club    was    an    adaptation    of    "Happy's 
Vanity   Case"    published   by   the    Dairy 
Council.    Red  beets  were  offered  for  my 
lady's  rouge,  and  when  she  desired  lip- 
stick, there  waited  nature's  coloring  of 
carrots.      These    and    other    aids    to    a 
healthy  complexion   were  recommended. 
A    practical    suggestion    for    cooking 
with   milk  was   offered   at   still   another 
table.     From  a  large  bottle  of  milk  in 
the  center  of  the  table  radiated  ribbons 
leading  to  various  dishes  which  contain- 
ed cream  soup,  creamed  vegetables,  vari- 
ous  cereals   and   desserts.     Each    article 
was  accompanied  by  a  placard  contain- 
ing the  recipe  with  suggestions   for  Its 


Any  Way  You  B^ure  It 
Cow  Chow  Makes  You  Money 


/ 


Let  Bulky-Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas- 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


In  more  milk  and  cream- 
In  cheaper  feeding  costs— 

In  more  net  profit  per  cow. 

72,000  dairymen  are  making  more  money  by 
feeding  Purina. 

You  can  get  the  very  same  feed  that  they  are 
using  by  calling  the  store  with  the  checker- 
board sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

rUKil^/^    l"l^^»^^J  j^.^^^  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free^ 


CHOWS 


24y«     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 

2o£     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 

CALF    CHOW        BULKY- LAS^        P'©     CHOW 


IN 
[CHECKERBOARD 

BAGS 


Society  of  Farm 

Women  Elect  Officers 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Cassel,  Maniieim,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Society  of  Farm 
Women  of  Pennsylvania  at  its  annual 
n.eeting  on  January  18tli,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wolgamuth,  Manheim, 
was  elected  secretary  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mohler,  Ephrata,  was  elected  treasurer. 
More  than  160  farm  women  attended 
the  meetin  g. 


Philadelphia' Inter 

General  Offices 
2J9  N.  Broad   St.,  Philadelphia 


-State  Dairy  Council 


A 

fur 


cooperative  movement  established 
....  the  dissemination  of  information 
„nd  publicity  pertaininur  to  the  pro- 
(Jurtiou  and  distribution  of  dairy 
liroducfs  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Officers 
Dr    Clyde   !>.   King.  Chairman 
H    D.    Allebach,   Vice  Chairman 
R    W    Balderston.  E.xecutive  Secretary 
R.  J.  Harbison,  Jr..  Treasurer 

Departmental    Branches 
€.   I.    Cohee.    Director   Quality   Control 

Department  _  , 

Lydia    M.    Broecker.    Nutrition    Depart- 
ment ^  ^, 
Del     Rose     Macan,     Health     Dramatic 
Department. 
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McCormick 
Deering 
Potato 
Planters 

It  Stands  to  Reason — 


That — it  IS  foolish  to  plant  potatoes  by  hand 

McCormick-Deering  planters   are  perfected 

to  the  extent  that  they  handle  small  and 

cut  seed  with   almost    100%    accuracy. 

These  planters  embody  the  approved 

principles     of    construction     with 

several    new    features   which 

makes    them     superior    in 

their  field.      Let    them 

plant    well    for    you 


International  Harvester  Company 
of  America,  Incorporated 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


FARQUHAR 
BOILERS 

Of  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Especially  popular  for  Dairies, 

Creameries,  Ice  Cream  Factories, 

..^^.^^^^  Mushroom    Growers,    Laundries, 

Textile  Mills  and  in  fact  wherever  steam  or  heat  or  both  are  required. 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick  steamers  furnishing  abundant 

dry.  hot  steam;  built  to  burn  wood,  coal  or  oil.  A.S.M.E.  Specifications. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
send  descriptive  Bulletins  ofgthe.Boiler 
or  Engine  for['<your  individual  needs. 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.,  Limited       York,  Pa.,  Box  461 


Penna.  Dairymen's    Association 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


Pennsylvania  Ayreshire 
Breeders  Association 

Elect  Officers 

The  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Association  elected  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  January  19th,  the  follow- 
ing officers :  president,  E.  C.  Deubler, 
Narbcrth;  vice  president.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Deubler,  Narberth;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Merion  Station. 
C.  T.  Conklin,  secretary  of  the  National 
Ayshire  Breeders  Association  was  a 
siK-aker  at  a  luncheon  held  by  the  Ayre- 
shire breeders.  Professor  E.  I..  Anthony, 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  was  also  a  speaker. 


Less  Corn  for  Grain,  More  for  Silage 
l,ess  of  the  1927  corn  crop  was  used 
for  grain  and  more  for  silage  and  "hog- 
ging down"  than  in  1926,  according  to 
tlie  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  percentage  of  total  corn  acreage 
used  for  hogging  down  and  forage  has 
almost  doubled  since  1922,  while  the  per- 
centage used  for  grain  as  well  as  that 
used  for  silage  has  not  changed  materi- 
ally. 

A  total  of  200,000  acres  was  used  for 
silage  in  1927,  953,000  for  grain  and 
117,000  for  "hogging  down". 


rul)LTCulin  testing  is  just  good  business 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 
Health  authorities  approve  it  and  many 
cities  in  the  state  regulate  by  ordinance 
tliat  milk  for  human  consumption  must 
come  from  T.B.  free  cows.  A  few 
sections  of  the  State  opposed  to  the 
tuberculin  test  will  not  hold  back  the 
movement.  Tuberculin  testing  is  com- 
ing fast  and  soon  will  cover  the  entire 
state." 

Dr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Director,  New 
York  Agricultural  Extension  Stations, 
(Jcneva,  N.  Y.,  made  an  interesting 
address  in  which  he  strongly  featured 
the  value  of  the  complete  testing  of 
dairy  cattle,  for  if  you  don't,  lie  said  you 
will  ultimately  find  yourself  holding  the 
bag. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Hetzel,  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  in  a  forceful  address 
laid  down  the  future  programs  of  that 
institution  and  its  difficulties  in  meeting 
demands  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students  asking  for  tliis  form  of  higher 
education. 

An  address  "The  Three  Legged  Stool 
of  Big  Business"  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Van- 
Norman,  President,  American  Dry  Milk 
Institute  followed. 

Award  of  Prizes 
George  R.  Taylor,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  in  charge  of  the  Milk  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products' 
Show,  made  the  following  announcement 
of  tirizes. 

The  exhibit  this  year  totalled  183 
samples  of  milk,  as  compared  to  1  ifi 
one  year  ago.  Of  the  total  number  of 
samples  entered,  122  scored  96  or  better. 
Of  the  1H3  samples  in  the  exhibit,  160 
came  from  milk  producers  from  the 
Inter-State    Milk  Producers'   Association 

territory. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AWARDS 
Raw  Market  Milk  From  T.B.  Free  Cows 
Roy  Peterson,  98.6,  Franklinville, 
Huntingdon  Co.,  1st,  Gold  Medal;  Nor- 
man C.  Maule,  98.5  Quarryville,  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  2nd,  Silver  Medal;  Mary  Carter, 
98.5,  Pocopson,  Chester  Co.,  3rd,  Bronze 
Medal;  Morris  Kurtz,  98.5,  Oxford, 
Chester  Co.,  4th,  $8.00;  J.  Iden  Smith, 
08.5,  New  Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  5th,  $6.00; 
Mart  W.  Wade,  98.4,  West  Grove,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  6th,  $5.00;  Gilbert  Smith,  98.4, 
Curry ville,  Blair  Co.,  7th,  $4.00;  J.  Ray- 
mond Arnold.  98.4,  Hellam,  York  Co., 
8th,  $3.00;  George  Ewart,  98.35,  Avon- 
dale,  Chester  Co.,  9th,  $2.00;  Saucona 
Farms,  98..35,  Bethlehem.  Lehigh  Co., 
10th,  $1.00. 

Raw  Market  Milk 
Jolm  H.  Fry,  98.20,  Lanca.ster,  R  2, 
Lancaster  Co.,  1st,  $8.00;  Chas.  R.  Hen- 
derson, 97.75,  Glenmoore,  Chester,  2nd, 
$6.00;  Ross  A.  Claycomb,  97.70,  Imler, 
R  1,  Bedford,  3rd,  $4.00. 

Certified  Milk 
Delchester  Farms,  98.70,  Edgemont, 
Delaware  Co.,  1st,  Gold  Medal;  Penns- 
hurst  Farms,  98.00,  Narberth,  Mont- 
gomery, 2nd,  Silver  Medal;  Frederick 
Taylor.  97.30,  Palaski,  Lawrence  Co., 
3rd,  Bronze  Medal;  Bell  Farms,  96.86, 
Coraopolis,  Allegheny,  4th,  $6.00;  Len- 
kerbrook  Farms,  88.46,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin,  5th,  $4.00;  Hemes  Groves, 
82.50.      Barburn,      Westmoreland,      6th, 

.$2.00. 

Pasteurized  Milk 
Supplee-Wills-Jones,     98.00,     Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia  Co.,  1st,  Gold  Medal; 
D.  R.  Hes.s,  97.86,  I/ancaster,  Lancaster 
Co.,  2nd,  Silver  Medal;  W.  W.  Barnum, 


97.50,  Smctliport,  McKeen  Co.,  3rd, 
Bronze  Medal;  J.  E.  Harshberger,  97.20, 
Altoona,  Blair  Co.,  4th,  $4.00;  J.  W. 
Ferral,  96.00  ,Williamsburg,  Blair  Co., 
5th,  $3.00;  Connelsville  Cooperative 
Dairy,  95.35,  Connelsville,  Fayette,  6th, 
$1.00. 

Farm  Butter — Class  A 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Sciiwab,  Loretta,  Cambria 
Co.,    1st,   $10.00;   John    E.    May,   Dover, 
York  Co.,  2nd,  $7.00;  C.  E.  Koppenheffer, 
Halifax,  Dauphin  Co.,  3rd,  $5.00. 


Roy  Peterson,  Franklinville,  Pa.,  Sec'y»Spruce 
Creek  Valley  Local  1.  M.  P.  A.,  winner  of  Gold 
Medal  and   other  prizes  for  milk  production 

Creamery   Butter — Qass   B 

Hersiiey  Creamery  Co.,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  Co.,  1st,  $10.00;  Fairmount 
Creamery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co., 
2nd,  $7.00;  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  3rd, 
$5.00. 

Special  Awards 

Special  award  of  a  silver  cup  was  also 
made  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
(.'luh  to  W.  C.  Randolph,  Royersford, 
Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Hol- 
stein  Friesian  Clubs,  presented  a  silver 
medal  to  Saucona  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  presented  an  award  of  a  Stewart 
(•li|)]>ing  machine,  for  the  be.st  sample  of 
milk  produced  by  a  farmer  holding  a 
Permanent  Permit,  issued  by  the  Dairy 
Council,  to  Roy  Peterson,  Franklinville, 

Pa. 

'J'hc  Pennsylvania  Guern.sey  Breeders 
.Association  presented  a  silver  cream  cup 
to  Hill  Girt  Farms,  Cossait,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  while  the  Dairymen's  League,  Inc., 
presenting  a  clipping  machine  to  Roy 
Peterson,  Franklinville,  Pa. 

Cow  Testing  Association  Ribbons 
The  awards  for  ribbons  to  be  pre- 
sented members  of  Pennsylvania  Cow 
Testing  Associations  was  announced  by 
C.  R.  Gearhart,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  There  have  been  awarded  a 
total  of  534  ribbons,  under  the  various 
classes  of  butterfat  production,  ranging 
from   400  pounds  or  over,  down   to  300 

pounds. 

Roy  S.  Bowers,  of  the  Wellsboro  Cow 
Testing  Association,  with  the  highest 
producing  herd  of  Holstein-Freisian 
cattle,  was  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup 
by  the  Holstein  Freisian  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  milk  producers  In  the 
Pliiladelphia  Milk  Shed,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  were  awarded  ribbons  in 
the  various  grades  noted.     (See  page  9.) 


U 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

A  List  of  Association  Members  in  tlic  Inter-State  M.  P.  Association 
Territory  Witli  Herds  Averaging  Five  or  More  Cows,  Which 
Kxceeded  the  (loal  of  300  Lbs.  Butterfat  Average  During  1927 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Address  Lbs.Milk  Lbs.Fat    County 


91ti0 
8017 
(ilOO 
G02G 


Owner 

Miss  L.  T.  Morris Chestnut    Hill    5531 

Delaware  County  Home  Ho«ne,   Lima    79J7 

Hartman  &  Weinberger Palm »»»& 

O.  M.  Woodward  &  Son Pemisburg,    R.   D.        ...  7401 

S.  E.  Raudabaugh   &   Son   . . .  .Mechamcsburg,  R.  D.  b.  9J23 

Furman  H.  Gyger    ?""?'''"*"".. 

Henry   Urb    .^^"^V  ,""%>?;    ' 

J.  Norton  Kruger  Carlisle,  R.  D.  . 

J.   I.   Smith    New   Hope    .      . 

S.  E.  Lee   Bedford,  No.  6 

J.    M.   Kimmel    Kimuerum     uuw 

Wm.    Barrett    ^",f  ^V'^  * '  V' i?w 

Samuel    Cessna    ^^^J.^fd   S"-   *    " Hf^ 

L.   D.  Weary    Carlisle,   R.  D.   7    9502 

c'   d'  Taylor         Dallastown    7074 

W.  E.   McMeeri ".'.'.'.  ".'..*. I'^rt   Royal,  Pa 9281 

M.    B.   Satterthwaite    Newtown 91d4 

Wm.  M.  Lloyd Downingtown 0100 

Win.  Woo  Ivorton    Alexandria    0-^9 

G.   Clair  Smith    Martinsburg   8072 

Mrs.   W.   B.  Saunders    Hryn    Mawr    8251 

George   Colyer    Mifflintown,  Pa 8947 

Wallace  C.   Pierson    Downingtown     018d 

Robert  Brinton    VVest  Ciie.ster   9149 

H.  L.  Ulsh Newport 7809 

Henry   Supiot    &    Sons    Plioenix,  R.  D 8797 

Albert  F.   Yost    Carlisle,   R.  D.  7    9544 

F.  B.    Morris    Bristol 032d 

G.  E.  Groningor   I'ort   Royal,  Pa 8179 

J.  C.  Fleming  S^^^-^'i"*^'    ^'^ ?  ?^ 

Jacob  B.   Meixel    Boiling    Springs    9113 

E    G.  Ferguson    Millerstown,    Pa 7757 

Harvey    England' ". Bedford,  R.  D    4  8964 

Mrs.   Howard  Bieler    East    Greenville    8<59 

S    C     Mitchell    Lewistown,    Pa 8043 

Jonathan   P.   Styer ".'..'. CJlen  Moore 7879 

G.  S.  Havens    N<"w   Hope    0072 

G.   Lloyd  Heckman    Mifilintown,  Pa 100a5 

Frank    Keen    West    Chester    8909 

S.  H.   Markley   Longsburg 0493 

Joseph  M.  Conrad   Mechanicsburg,  K.  D.  5.   8552 

Dale  D.    Kilgore    Woodbine    7705 

J.  S.  liriggs   Yardley    72<9 

H.   D.   AUebach    Trappe   «630 

George   W.    Wambaugh    Helta     7106 

M.  B.  C.  Home  Farm   Center    Valley    9134 

John   L.   Basehore    Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  5.   9184 

H.  L.  Stoltzfus    Pottstown,  It.  D.  2  . . . .  8909 

A.  K.  Rothenberger Lan.sdale,  R.  D.  1    8579 

Rudy  J.   Yoder    Belleville,   Pa 8075 

Dr.  Findley   ^  Itoona,  R.  D.  3   8863 

E.   Page    AllinVon  ". .West    Chester    8707 


319.7 

319.5 

319.3 

318.6 

317.9 

317.9 

316.3 

315.9 

315.5 

316.5 


314.7 

314.5 

314.0 

314.0 

313.3 

312.9 

312.0 

311.8 

311.4 

311.4 

310.4 

310.3 

310.2 

308.0 

307.8 

307.7 

300.8 

300.4 

300.1 

305.4 

305.3 

306.1 

305.1 

304.0 

304.5 

304.3 

303.8 

303.3 

303.2 

303.1 

303.0 

302.9 

302.8 

302.2 

301.3 

301.2 

301.0 

300.5 

300.3 

300.0 

300.0 


Montgomery 

Cliestei 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Butler 

Chester 

Mifflin 

Cumberland 

Bucks 

Bedford 

C!:cster 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

York 

Juniata 

Bucks 

Ciiester 

Huntingdon 

Blair 

Montgomery 

Juniata 

Chester 

Chester 

Perry 

Chester 

Cumberland 

Bucks 

Juniata 

Mifflin 

Cumberland 

Juniata 

Bedford 

Montgomery 

Mifflin 

Chester 

Bucks 

•luniata 

Chester 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

.Montgomery 

York 

York 

Bucks 

Leiiigh 

Cumberland 

Ciiester 

Montgomery 

Mifflin 

Blair 

Ciiester 


Filter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 
PhUadelpUa,  Fa. 


Representing  over  21,000  Dairy  Farm- 
ers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk     Shed. 


OFFICEES 

H.  D.   Allebach,   President 
Frederick    Shangle,   Vice   President 
R.    W.    Balderston.    Secretary 
Robert  F.   Brinton,   Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe,  Montgomery 
Co.,   Pa. 

S.  K.  Andrews,  Hurlock,  Dorchester 
Co..   Md.  ^    ^ 

J.  H.  Bennetch,  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  Leb- 
anon Co.,   Md. 

Ira  .T.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa- 
Robert     F.     Brinton,      West     Chester 

Chester  Co..  Pa. 
E     H.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

Del.  „  „     ., 

E.    Nelson    James,    Rising    Sun,    Cecil 

Co..  Md. 
J.   W.   Keith,   Centreville,    Queen   Anne 

Co.,  Md. 
H    I    Lauver   Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 

S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  R. 
D.,  Franklin  Co..  Pa.  ^       ,,, 

A    R.  Marvel,   Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  R.  D..  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa. 

E.   R.   Pennington,   Kennedyville.   Kent 

Co.,  Md. 
J.   A.   Poorbaugh.   York,  York   County, 

Pa. 
0.     F.     Preston,     Nottingham,     R.     D., 

Chester  County.  Pa. 
Albert   Sarig.   Bowers,   Berks,    Co.,   Pa. 
Frederick     Shangle,     Trenton,     R.     D., 

Mercer  Co..   N.  J. 
C.    C.    Tallman,    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co.,  N.  J.  ,   .     ^ 

R.  T.  Tussey,  Holidaysburg,  Blair  Co.. 

Pa. 

Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon Co.    Pa.  .,v     T»  J 

S.  IT.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Bed- 
ford Co..  Pa. 

P.   M.   Twining,    Newtown.   Bucks  Co., 

Pa-  ^       « 

P.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
A.    B.    Wadington,    Woodstown,    Salem 

Co..   N.  J. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

For  the  month  of  December,  1927. 

No.   Inspections    Made..  2,636 

No.  Sediment  Test   ....  2,039 

No.  Meetings  Held    8 

Attendance   1,698 

No.     Man     Days,     Fairs 

and  Exhibits    9 

No.     T  e  m  p.     Permits 
issued    up    to    Decem- 
ber 31.st,  1927    24,664 

No.   Permanent   Permits 
issued    up    to    Decem- 
ber 31st,  1927    10,768 

During  the  month  81  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 42  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  89,979  farm  inspections 
iiave  been  made. 


It  Does  tlie 
-and  Does  It 

at  ci  1  luiiti 


The  biff  thing  you  want  to  know  about  a 
feed  is  "Will  it  make  money  for  mei 
Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  will  pay  you  a 
handsome  profit-if  you  use  it  according  to 
the  Quaker  method.  For  this  famous  feed 
is  prepared  to  a  formula  that  has  behmd  it 
the  scientific  knowledge,  the  great  manu- 
facturing  resources,  and  the  good  name  ot 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company.   It  s  just  the 
ration  of  maximum  production— rich  m 
minerals  and  choice  proteins.   Keeps  cows 
at  their  best.  It  is  the  ideal  sunplement  for 
your  hays,  silage,  and  other  lioiiie   grown 
roughages.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Qa^s  Ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds- look  for  the  stnped  sacks 

Quaker 

Sugared  Schumaclier 

Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%),or  QuakerBig  Q  (20%) 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  bchu- 
maeher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or 
dry  Btoek;  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Thin  the  Farm  Woodlot 

Thinning  out  the  crooked,  short, 
bushy-crowned,  diseased,  slow-growing, 
and  poor  timber  trees  is  a  paying  farm 
operation  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Trees 
that  are  straight,  tall,  well-crowned, 
sound,  fast-growing,  and  good  timber 
should  be  saved.  Where  trees  are  too 
thick  some  should  be  taken  out  to  give 


Before  and  After 

Before    prohibition    the    longshoremen 
along  the  San  Francisco  water  line  con-      ti,^  remaining  ones  a  chance  to  develop 
sumed  daily  800  cases  of  beer.     Figures 


carefully  compiled  show  that  they  now 
drink  6,800  quarts  of  milk  daily,  with 
their  noonday  lunches. 


Forest  fires  cost  $2,000,000  annually  in 
timber  lost 


Plan  Farm  Operations 

Make  a  complete  plan  for  the  opera- 
tion and  the  operation  of  the  farm  this 
year.  No  farm  business  can  be  operated 
successfully  without  a  plan. 


Silo  is  Menace  to  Corn  Borer 

Using   corn    for    silage    Is    a   natural, 
efficient,    and    economical    way   to   con- 
trol  the   corn   borer.    Putting   the   corn 
through    the    ensilage    cutter,    the    acid 
formed    when    the    corn    ferments,    and 
the  pressure  in  the  silo  kills  the  borers. 
Shredding   corn    fodder    by    machines 
makes  a  more  palatable  food  for  cattle, 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  sufficient  press- 
ure is  used,  it  kills  the  borers. 

On  many  farms  corn  fodder  is  com- 
monly fed  to  cattle  in  the  barn  yard. 
This  practice  destroys  some  of  the 
borers,  but  the  parts  of  stalks  remain- 
ing harbor  them.  All  the  uneaten  parts 
of  stalks  should  be  collected  and  burned 
or  placed  on  a  field  where  they  will  be 
plowed  under* 
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MILK    PRODUCERS'    REVIEW 
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WXMSSSi 


It  strains  Milk 
ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 

Absolutely  clean  milk  grades  higher  and  means  more  money  for  the  pro- 
Unless  milk  is  CLEAN  it  will  not  test  Grade  "A   .  regardless  ol 


duoer.     

its  percentage  of  butterfat. 


on  the 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its  sterilized  cotton  disc  clamped  on 

No  other  strainer  can  compare  with  PURITY  for  simplicity  and  real 
efficiency.  That's  why  they  are  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  cream- 
eries and  large  condensaries.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Made 
in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  1 8  qt. 

lO  Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer 
Find    out     how    you    can     test    the    PURITY 
■trainer  and  get  your  money  back  If  It  doesn't 
remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sedi- 
ment from  your  milk.  We  will  send  complete 
particulars  of  our  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer" 
by  return  mail. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  F4  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Fine 

illustrations 

and  complete 

descriptions 

No  matter  what  you  need  you 
can  see  a  good  illustration  of 
it  in  the  Bestov  Supply  Book.  You 
can  also  find  out  all  about  it  by 
the  complete  descriptions.  After 
looking  through  the  Supply  Book 
you  will  feel  as  if  you  have  just 

§one  through  a  large  and  complete 
airy  supply  house,  which  in  reality 
you  will  have  done. 


DtSKYSLmYltek 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 

On  Hand  at  All  Times 


^ 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  SelU  Good  Cows" 


LIME-MARL 

A  Precipitated  Lime.  Brings  quick, 
sure,  full  results.  High  analysis,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Most  satisfactory 
agricutural  lime  on  the  market.  Be- 
fore buying,  write  me  for  prices,  and 
full  information.     Write  to-day. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER 

572  W.  Market  St.  York,  Pa. 


These  books  are  FREE  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. Write  today  —  tomorrow 
the  might  be  all  gone. 

Cherry-Bassett  Company 


Russell  &  Ottend  Sts. 
lUkiBore,  Md. 


2324  Market  Street 
PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


TUBERCULIN    TESTED 
MILCH  cows 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 

Horaes  and  Harnaaa 

Edingburg  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2 

Bell  Phone  3099R2        Trenton,  N.  J. 


What  the  Distributor  Expects 
of  the  Producer  in  the  Matter 
of  Quality  in  Milk  and^Why 

( (Continued  from  page  2) 
Many    tiiiu's    that    equii)inent    is    Inade- 

(juate  for  lust  results  and  changes  must 
he  made.  Tlie  sanitary  regulations 
governing  the  production  of  clean  milk 
call  attention  to  the  defects  in  equip- 
ment, management  and  methods  which 
when  corrected  make  milk  production 
easier  and  usually  results  in  a  lower 
cost  of  production. 

The  distril)utor  does  not  wish  the 
l)roclucer  to  he  overloaded  with  unneces- 
sary re<|uirements  but  does  insist  that 
every  eflfort  be  put  forth  to  give  the 
market  that  cleanliness  which  it 
demands. 

The  distributor  must,  ut  all  times, 
keep  before  the  producer  the  demands 
of  the  market  as  he  is  where  he  can 
keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
market.  The  distributor  knows  that 
food  value,  healthfiilness  and  cleanliness 
are  not  the  only  factors  to  be  considered. 
I'iie  housewife  den)ands  also  a  bottle  of 
milk  which  will  keep  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  She  is  concerned  with  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  milk. 

The  keeping  quality  of  milk  is  depen- 
dent ui^on  the  bacteria  content  of  the  milk 
and  tiie  temperature.  The  producers' 
problem  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  entrance  of  contaminating  bacteria 
into  the  milk  and  to  hold  the  milk  under 
conditions  which  will  not  allow  for  their 
growth  after  they  enter  the  milk.  The 
jjpoduction  of  low  bacterial  count  milk 
at  the  source  insures  a  longer  keeping 
period. 

Milk  can  be  held  for  long  periods  at 
low  temperatures  when  care  and  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  methods  and 
cot)ling.  The  greatest  handicap  the  aver- 
age dairyman  has  today  is  the  lack  of 
proper  cooling  facilities.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  chain. 

The  distributor  and  others  have  work- 
ed   hard    to   encourage   the   producer   to 
put  ice  up  for  use  in  summer,  but  to  no 
avail.     Ice  is  the  best  medium  for  cool- 
ing milk— it  duplicates  winter  conditions 
in  summer,  as  the  silo  duplicates  pasture 
in  winter.     Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
to  the   milk  producers   annually   all   be- 
cause the  producers  have  failed  to  meet 
their     responsibility.       The     receiver    of 
milk  mu.st  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times 
to   exclude   dirty    milk,   high    acid    milk, 
milk  with  off  flavors  and  odors  from  the 
supi)ly.     The  farmer  today  must  realize 
there  is  a  market  for  salable  milk  only, 
aiul    the    rejection   of   unsalable   milk   is 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  market 
of  the  careful  producer. 
■\     The   market   demands   a  clean,  sweet, 
safe     and     wholesome     milk    and     it    is 
through  cooperation   between  the  distri- 
butor and  producer  that  the  quality  of 
milk  desired  will  be  obtained.,^ 

♦Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I'enna.  Dariymen's  Association,  Harris- 
btirg,  Pa.,  by  H.  D.  Davis,  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones   Milk  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 

Will  croM-cHt,  rip,  pUne.  »roovt 
•ad  tongue   ploofh,   mitre,  berel 
bore,  eand  rabbitt,  tenon  mortiee 
..^^_  ioiat  Bake  Movldinf*,  ate. 

**\.  M.  KINNKDT.  Jja  N.  7A  St,  Phik„  P« 


Sat^e  wiih 

Harder 


'The  lowest  prices 

of  the  year  are  now 

effective.  Next 
month,  you  will  pay  more,  and  latter 
still  more.  Get  your  order  in  this 
month  and  save  money.  No  deposit 
required.  Pay  on  delivery  or  from 
your    monthly    milk    checks. 

The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  ex- 
clusive new  features.  There's  a  Harder 
that  meets  your  needs,  at  a  price  you 
are  willing  to  pay.  Write  today  for 
our    Early    Order    Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is 
built  on  the  silo  principle — no  cold 
corners;  no  waste  space.  Easily  erec- 
ted;   portable.     Send    for    free   folder. 

HARDER   SILO   CO.,  Inc. 
Box  G  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Poultry  Properly 

Simlight,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  feeds  needed  by  poultry. 
Rations  that  give  satisfaction  in  seasons 
or  climates  of  ample  sunshine  may  be 
entirely  deficient  in  rainy  or  dreary 
weather. 


Poultry   Records  Valuable 

A  system  of  poultry  records  that  gives 
the  life  history  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, its  ancestors  and  their  life 
history,  its  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
history  of  their  lives,  its  matings,  and 
the  story  of  the  progeny  from  the 
matings  will  tell  the  poultryman  what 
progress  he  is  making  in  his  breeding 
work. 


Willard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition — storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped   and   stocked   shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Puaey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

Weat  Chester,  Pa.    Coatesville,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

JTe  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Gumseys  —  Jerseys 

/i  Spteialtg 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY    CHICKS 

Chick*  from  winter  layinf,  farm  raited  mature 
•tock  S.  C.  W.  Lefhorns.  R.  I.  Redj.  Barred 
Rocka.  White  Orpingtona,  Anconat.  Black  Jer- 
aey  Giants.  White  Wyandotte.,  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Black  Minorca*,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Poit  prepaid.  Hatching 
eggi,  $8.00  per  100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbit*. 
Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  And  Stock  Farm 
126  B  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


AT  LAST 

Guesswork  and  Overmilking 

ELIMINATED  WITH 


DUPLEX  VISIBU 

Automatically  Controlled 

MILKER 

When  milk  stops  flowing  vacuum 
is  shut  off  automatically. 
HAND,  GAS  ENGINE 
or  ELECTRIC 
No  pipe  lines  —  no  pulsators  — 
no   regulating  valves  —  no  con- 
stant   vacuum.      The    DUPLEX 
VISIBLE   is   easier  for  the  cow 
because    of    its    complete    release 
between  each  stroke. 
Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean. 

"My  two  children,  age  twelve  and 
fourteen  years,  milk  fourteen  cows, 
clean  the  machine  and  care  for  the 
milk.  I  can  recommend  your  milk- 
ing machine.  Its  operation  is  very 
simple."  Vak    Mattisson, 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 


A    SPECIAL    OFFER    NOW 

To  only  One  actual  Dairyman  in 
each  community  to  introduce  this 
simplest,  latest  and  best  develop- 
ment in  milking  machines. 
Whether   you   have   ever   thought 
of   buying   a   milker   or   not,   get 
confidential  offer. 
Send  in  the  coupon  today.   Don't 
wait.      A    two-cent    stamp    may 
mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
hut  you  must  be  an  actual  milk 
producer.      The    first    reputable, 
responsible    party    who    answers 
will  be  glad  he  did. 

Send  Coupon  Now  and  get  "What 
Tsers  Say"  and  our  special  low 
price  proposition  before  someone 
"boats  you  to  it." 


Cordova,  Md.,  Station 
Now     Receiving 
Only  T.B.  Free  Milk 

Cordova  receiving   station   is   the    first 
receiving   station    on    the   Eustern   Shore 
of    Maryhmd   to   receive   all   of    its    milk 
from  tul)erciilin  tested  herds.     The  work 
of    clearing    up    tlie    iierds    around    this 
station   lias   gone  on  throughout  tlie   fall 
and  up  to  the  present  time  and  now  tliis 
station   lias  tlie  distinction   of   lieing  the 
first  one  receiving  milk  from  notliing  hut 
tiilMTCulin  tested  iurds. 
I       Recent   reports   show   tliat   tlie   tiualily 
of     the     milk     heing     received     at     uic 
Cordova    station    has    been    gresitly    im- 
proved  since   tlie    herds    in   that    section 
have  all  been  cleaned  up. 

Tliere  are  134  patrons  consigning 
milk  to  the  Cordova  cooling  station,  26 
of  these  have  accredited  herds,  totaling 
about  300  cows.  The  remaining  108 
patrons  originally  had  1294  cows  which 
were  tested  between  October  1st,  1927, 
and  January  1st,  1928,  finding  297  re- 
actors. 

In    view    of    tlie    fact    that    a    large 
number  of  tliese   herds    had   never  been 
previously  tested,  the  percentage  of  re- 
action found,  was  not  surprisingly  high. 
The    largest    number    of    reactors    being 
found   in  herds   were  where   large  num- 
bers of  cattle  had  been  brought  in  from 
time  to  time.     The  lowest  percentage  of 
reaction  occurring  in  the  herds  that  had 
been   built  up  by  the  raising  of  heifers 
instead  of  through   the   method  of  pur- 
chasing milk  cows. 

Tliere   has   been  tested  in  the  Chapel 
District,  257  herds,  totaling  2389  animals 
out  of  which  471  reacted.     The  reactors 
were     found     on     114     different     herds. 
There  are  35  accredited  herds  in  all  in 
the  Chapel  District  that  contain  approxi- 
mately 512  head.     The  total  number  of 
tested  cattle   in   this   District   was  2901. 
On  this  basis,  the  percentage  of  reaction 
for  the  district  ran  slightly  over  16  per 
cent.     Taking  the  work  on  a  whole  and 
eliminating   several   of   the    most    unfor- 
tunate,   the    percentage   of    reaction    per 
herd,  has  been  surprisingly  low. 

This  Cordova  receiving  station  is 
operated  by  Abbotts  Alderny  Dairies, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  understand 
that  the  volume  of  milk  coming  to  this 
station  is  now  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
at  this  time  one  year  ago. 


Bath  Mfg.  and  8al?s  Corporation 
^'plea?;lend    me    (without    co.t    or 

obligation)  ..your  «>«"'" hp^SaL 
Users  Say"  and  your  SPECIAL. 
OPFEB  which  I  agree  to  consider 
confidential. 


Name     

Address 

R.  F.  D.  No.. 


State 

.No.  cowi  milked. . 


Guernsey  Breeders 

Elect  Officers 

Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders  in 
their  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
empowered  the  president  of  the  Eastern 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  G.  H. 
Hibbard,  Brooklandwood  Farms,  Brook- 
landville,  Maryland,  to  select  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  district  and  county  associations  in 

the  state. 

This  committee  is  to  direct  and 
execute  fairs  involving  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders'   Ass'n. 

The  Guernsey  Breeders  again  next 
year  will  give  a  special  cup  for  the  best 
sample  of  Guernsey  milk  exhibited  at 
the  State  Farm  Products  Show  and  also 
will  award  a  cup  to  the  Guernsey  breeder 
having  the  best  record  in  cow  testing 
association  work. 


Alfalfa  a  Rich  Feed 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  efficient  producer 
of  high-class  protein.  This  legume  will 
produce  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  hay 
per  acre  than  the  common  clovers. 


Do  your 
cow^s  main- 
tain an  even 
milk  flow? 


The  business  dairyman  appre 
elates  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  milk  yield  of  the  indi- 
vidnnl  row  up  to  a  high  level 
throughout  the  entire  lactation 
period.  Every  feeder  knows 
that  if,  for  any  rason,  a  cow 
falls  off  at  the  pail,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  bring  her 
back  again. 

The  dairy  ration  is,  by  far, 
the  most  important  factor  in 
controlling  the  uniformity  of 
milk  production.  If  it  is  not 
properly  balanced,  if  it  is 
loaded  with  some  single  con- 
centrate because  it  happens  to 
be  cheap  and  that  results  in 
digestive  disturbance,  consti- 
pation may  result  —  or  there 
may  be  an  epidemic  of  caked 
udders  to  reduce  the  milk  flow 
permanently. 

Such  dangers  can  be  avoided 
by  the  constant  use  of  Union 
Grains.  Time  and  experience 
have  abundantly  proved  the 
fact.  Twenty-five  years  of 
practical,  profitable  dairy  feed- 
ing with  Union  Grains,  the 
oldest  mixed  dairy  feed — and 
the  best  —  is  unqualified  evi- 
dence of  the  real  values  that 
go  into  it. 

Union  Grains  is  a  scientific 
blend  of  ten  different  ingre- 
dients, each   one   contributing 
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a  definite  nutritive  value  to  the 
ration.  It  has  exactly  the 
proper  kinds  and  amounts  of 
protein,  carbohydrates,  fat  and 
minerals.  Its  vitamin  content 
is  complete.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  measured  in  terms  of 
palatability,  digestibility,  tho 
health  of  the  cow,  milk  yields 
and  the  satisfactory  size  of  the 
milk  checks. 

Ubiko  Dairy  Service 
Bulletin  Free 

We  will  send  our  new  bi- 
monthly publication,  the 
"Ubiko  Dairy  Service  Bulle- 
tin," regularly  to  dairymen 
who  ask  for  it.  Each  issue 
will  contain  a  helpful  article 
on  some  phase  of  dairying 
written  by  a  recognized  au- 
thority— also  other  up-to-the- 
minute  information  regarding 
feeding,  health,  etc.  Write 
today. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY,  Dept.   L-M,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 

Ubiko  Horse  Feed 


100UM.Nrt 


LV 


Ubiko  32  Ration  (32% 
Protein).  For  mixing 
with  home-grown 
grains. 

Ubiko  Special  Dairy 
.  Ration,  20%  Protein 
— sweetened. 

Ubiko  Calf  Meal 
Ubiko    Pig    and   Hog 
Ration 


Ubiko   World   Record 
Buttermilk  Ek«  Mash 
Ubiko  Ruttermilk  Start- 
inK    Mash    with    Cod- 
Liver  Oil 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  All-Mash  Rations 


And   other    Ubiko    Rations 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE^ 


W.oir.r  to  Flower  Lover,  with  'rnMy^^^*  th.. 
collection  for  $1.00,  or,  3  collection,  for  g •  50-^ 
10  Top  .ii-d  GUdiolu.  AMort«d.     5  A.wrtea 

Canni  Root..  I  Peony.  R^t,  .  illl  ^ifnU 
or  Lav.nd.r.  5  Awortwl  Dahlia— all  ■••nU. 
2  BU.  Dalphinum.  5  A..ort.d  German 
Iris.     2  Hardy  Mum..  ,  „    ,^ 

Aikfot  Dahlia  List— full  of  Gtms 
T.  J.  STODDARD  MT.  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

HANCOCK'S  LEGHORNS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BABY  CHICKS 

N.  J.  State  Certified  and  Blood-Tested 

HARVEY  C.  HANCOCK 
Juliustown,  N.  J. 


i   I 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  February,  March,  April  and 

May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks,  $15  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks.  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks.  $12  per  100.    Good  straight 
stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


FOR  SALE 

Eureka  Two-Row  Potato  Planter 

Complete  with  Fertilizer  Attachment 

Navar  baan  uaad 

Prica  (ladly  quotad  on  raquaat 

FREDERICK  SHANGLE 

R.F.D    3  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

SPREADER 

That  will  do  the  best  of  work,  made  to 

attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon 

$15.00.     Send  for  circular 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF       ANSON,  MAINE 


Farmers  must  use  methods  which  will 
decrease  the  cost  of  producing  crops 
without  decreasing  the  jtteWi 


It    Your    Dealer    does    not    handle 

USSks 

..Write  LeRoyPlowCo..  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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Announcing  the  New 

De  Laval 

Anniversary  Separators 


IMPROVEMENTS 

GOLDEN  COLOR.  These  new  1928  machines  arc  fin- 
ished in  beautiful  gold  and  black  colors,  which  are 
pleasing,  durable  and  practical. 

ENCLOSED  GEARS.  All  gears  on  the  "Golden  Scries" 
are  completely  enclosed  and  protected,  insuring  max- 
imum durability. 

REGULATING  COVER.  A  new  type  of  regulating 
cover  and  float  affords  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply 
can  in  a  smooth,  even  stream,   without  spattering. 

TURNABLE  SUPPLY  CAN.  A  novel  feature  every 
separator  user  will  appreciate.  Permits  bowl  and 
covers  to  be  removed  or  put  in  place  without  lifting 
the  supply  can  from  its  position. 

EASIER  TURNING.  The  "Golden  Series"  machines 
are  easy  to  start  and  turn,  requiring  the  least  power 
or  effort  to  operate  for  the  work  they  do. 

OIL  WINDOW.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  oil  and  whether  the  separator  is  being 
properly  lubricated. 


FLOATING  BOWL.  The  finest  separator  bowl  ever 
made.  Self -balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibra- 
tion, with  the  least  power,  skims  cleanest,  delivers  a 
smooth,  rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to  take  apart  and  wash. 

Liberal  trade  allowances  are  made  for  old 
separators  of  any  age  or  make  on  account 
of  new  De  Lavals,  which  will  soon  pay  for 
themselves  in  saving  of  butter-fat  and  time. 


The  De  Laval 
Milker 

A  great  companion 
to  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator — equally  use- 
ful and  efficient.  Now 
milking  more  than  one 
million  cows  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Milks 
faster  and  better  than 
any  other  method. 
Pleasing  to  the  cows  and 
produces  clean  milk. 
Simple  and  durable,  does 
not  require  adjustment, 
easy  to  operate.  Makes 
dairying  more  pleasant 
as  well  as  more  profit- 
able. Outfits  for  from 
five  to  500  or  more 
cow^s.  Sold  for  cash  or 
on  self-paying  terms. 


New^  De  Lavals  Nov^^  on  Display 

The  "Golden  Series"  Separators  are  now  on  display  by 
De  Laval  dealer-agents,  who  will  gladly  show  their  num- 
erous improvements  and  refinements.  See  and  try  one  of 
the  "Golden  Series,"  or  send  coupon  below  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  9823  | 

New  York.    165   Broadway  I 

Chicago,    600   Jackson   Blvd.  | 

San  Francisco,  61   Bealc  St.  j 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,    (  Separator  D    \  ^^^^^  ^^ich     I 

full  information  on               \  Milker  l_l    i                            I 
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Name 
Town 
State  . 


R.  F.  D No.  Cows. 


INTER-STATE 


THE  GOLDEN  SER  EJ 

Dr.  De  Laval's  invention,  in  1878.  of  the  first  contlnuo's  di  charge 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  was  the  foundation  of  mrdern  dairy. n^  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  fac  or  to  develop  the  dairy  mdustry 
into  the  largest  and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

First  in  the  beginning,  the  De  Laval  has  kept  m  the  lead  ever  since. 
Prctically  every  detail  of  separator  construction  has  be  n  De  Laval  origi- 
nated As  De  Laval  fea'.ures  have  been  iminted.  further  Dz  Laval  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Four  million  De  Laval  machines  have  been  sold 
the  world  over.      They  have  always  been  the  standard  by  which  cream 

separators  were  measured.  ^    .        .  ,  •  i  .u 

Now  the  1928  "Golden  Series"  De  Laval  machines  mark  another 
step  forward.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  most  complete,  efficient  and  beauti- 
ful cream  separators  ever  made.  They  are  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in 
such  a  machine.      They  must  prove  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  protit 

to  every  owner.  '  .  r>.    t        i         u* 

The  best  way  to  judge  a  new  Golden  Anniversary  De  Laval  machine 
is  to  see  one,  and  better  still  to  try  it  side-by-side  with  any  other  separator, 
old  or  new.  We  do  not  believe  anyone  can  do  that  and  not  choose  the 
De  Laval,  with  its  many  points  of  superiority.  . 

The  new  machines  arc  made  in  seven  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
200  to  1350  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour.  They  may  be  operated  by  hand 
or  any  form  of  power  and  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  upon  such  terms 
as  to  pay  for  themselves. 
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The    position    of    the    dairy    industry 
appears    on    the    whole    to    be    fully  as 
strong  as  it  was  a  year  ago.     There  are 
lis    yet    no    indications    of   any    material 
expansion    in    dairy    production    in    the 
near  future.     In  comparison  with  a  year 
ago   there   has   been  no  increase   in   the 
number  of  cows  being  milked,  no  signi- 
ficant  increase  in  the   number  of  heifer 
calves    being    reared    and    no    material 
cliange  in  the  disposal  of  old  cows. 

The  relatively  higher  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  otlier  concentrates  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year  will  tend  to 
decrease  milk  production  during  the 
present  feeding  season,  but  this  may  be 
offset  in  a  measure  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  legume  hays.  Proba- 
l)ilities  are  that  diiring  tlie  coming  grass 
season  the  record  pasture  conditions  of 
last  summer  and  fall  will  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Domestic  demand  is  likely  to  be  fully 
maintained  during  the  coming  year. 
The  foreign  situation  on  the  other  hand 
is  such  that  price  depression  abroad  is 
resulting  in  increasing  imports  into  our 
markets,  with  the  prospect  that  the  in- 
creasing foreign  supplies  will  be  further 
drawn  upon  to  supplement  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Dairy  Cow  Situation 
The  estimated  number  of  yearling 
heifers  being  kept  for  milk  on  farms 
January  1,  192«.  was  4,173.000,  an  in- 
crease of  127,000  head  or  3.1  per  cent 
over  the  number  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
The  estimated  number  of  heifer  calves 
saved  for  milk  shows  an  increase  of 
217,000  head,  or  4.6  per  cent.  Although 
these  changes  indicate  a  slight  tendency 
toward  increasing  the  size  of  dairy  herds, 
the  increases  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms,  estimated  at  about  22,000,000. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
increased  number  of  heifer  calves  saved 
in  1927,  is  only  sufficient  to  cause  an 
increase  of  about  1  or  2  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  in  19.30.  It  is 
p<  ssible,  however,  to  increase  the  herd 
hv  retaining  old  cows  beyond  the  usual 
ape  although  tliis  tends  to  be  prevented 
l)y  the  present  favorable  prices  of  beef. 
Although  the  numbers  of  dairy  cows 
slaughtered  in  1927,  as  a  result  of  tuber- 
culosis eradication  campaigns  may  have 
had  some  significance  locally  in  certain 
districts,  the  numbers  were  not  suffici- 
ently great  to  be  regarded  as  of  parti- 
/•iilar  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
total  milk  production,  being  only  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  milk 
c  )w  population. 

Total  butter  production  has  shown  a 
continuous  upward  trend  since  1920;  it 
was  very  pronoimced  until  1924,  and  has 
been  considerably  less  marked  since 
then.  Creamery  butter  production  dur- 
ing 1927,  showed  only  a  slight  increase 


througli  1925,  turned  downward  in  1926 
and  1927  with  declines  of  3  and  6  per 
cent  respectively.  Condensed  and  eva- 
porated milk  production  continued  its 
upward  trend  with  a  heavy  increase  in 
1927.  Production  of  fluid  milk  in  most 
areas  averaged  slightly  higher  in  1927 
than  in  1926,  and  the  percentage  used  for 
fluid  purposes  continued  to  increase. 

As  a  whole,  milk  production  in  1927 
was  but  little  higher  than  in  1926,  but 


more  valuable  uses 

During  the  summer  of  1927,  increased 
production   and   reduced   movement  into 
consumptive     channels     caused     storage 
stocks    of    butter    to    reach     163,700,000 
potmds  on  September   1,  a  record  level, 
and  stocks  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  to  become  heavier  than  usual.  Most 
ing  1927,  showed  only  a  slight  increase      of  the  extra  accumulation  of  b"««^has 
despite    the    usually    favorable    pasture      now  been  worked  into  consumption  with 
season.     Chee.se   production,   which   had      out    material   effect   on    price,   however, 
shown  a  strong  upward  trend  from  1920  (Continued  on  page  2) 


Dairy  Herd  Improvement     ^ 

Through  the  Dairy  Sire 

L.  G.  McLAIN* 

Within  limits  far  above  the  average  to  be  so  practical  that  it  is  receiving 
production  of  the  dairy-iierd-improve-  more  and  more  attention,  as  is  evidenced 
proaucuou  ui  j  erowth  of  dairy-herd-improve- 
ment   association    cows    throughout    the  by    the    growtn    oi    u      y               ^ 

United  States,  the  high-producing  cow  is  ment    associations    and  ^t^"/-^!    ?^ 

the  most  profitable  cow.    Outside  of  the  testing    cows     for    production.      The^ 

man  consideration  the  individual  cow  is  associations    which    b-ng    about    better 

the  unit  of  profit  in  the  dairy  business,  management,  more  efficient  feeding,  and 

The    principle    of    volume    of    business,  greater   interest  in    the   dairy   mdustry. 

whchs  so  fundamental  in  commercial  develop     what     might     be     called     the 

Tealms    applies  equally  well  to  the  dairy  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  cows  or  their 

business    and  to  the  production  of  the      inherent  ability  to  produce.    It  is  always 
business,  ana  to  i       p  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^ 

with  what  you  have  and  gradually  to 
raise  the  standard.  Management,  selec- 
tion, feeding  and  interest  in  the  business, 
however,  have  their  limits  in  raising  the 
production  of  cows;  for  cows  like  auto- 
mobiles are  geared  to  certain  points  of 
efficiency,  beyond  which  they  can  not  go. 
Consequently,  if  greater  efficiency  is  re- 
quired a  higher  geared  mechanism  must 

be  had. 

A    problem    of    great    importance    to 
dairy    farmers    throughout   the   country, 
especially    those    who    are    members    of 
dairy-herd      improvement      associations, 
where  the  cows  average  65  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  cow  of  the  country,  is 
to  find  some  rapid  way  to  obtain  cows 
with  greater  inherent  producing  capacity. 
Taking     for     granted     that     everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  get  the  great- 
est production  per  cow  through  efficient 
management,    the    bull    is    the    greatest 
single    factor   in   rapidly   increasing  the 
number    of    high-producing    cows    in    a 

community. 

A   bull  properly  handled  will  sire  at 
least  25  heifer  calves  a  year.     A  cow  will 
have  a  heifer  calf  on  the   average  only 
every  two  years.     The  influence,  so  far 
as  rapidity  of  increasing  cow  population 
is  concerned,  therefore,  is  60  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  bull.    If  all  bulls  had  the  capacity 
to  increase  materially  the  production  of 
their  daughters,  it  would  be  a  compara- 
tively   simple    matter    to    populate    the 
country  with   higher-producing  cows  in 
a  relatively  short  time.     However,  bulls 
vary  in  their  ability  to  increase  produc- 
tion.   In  fact,  studies  of  a  large  number 
of   bulls    being    used    in    dairy-herd-im- 
provement   associations    throughout   the 
country  show  that  some  bulls  have  de- 
creased   production    lU    per    cent    and 
some  have  increased  production   60  per 
cent.     Figures  from  dairy-herd-improve- 
ment association  records  show  that  the 
bulls  bred  to  cows  producing  about  4,500 

pounds  milk,  which  is  the  average  pro- 

,=====r=======================^"" r»  •     •  o.      duction  of  the  cows  of  this  couitry,  in- 


-txtu%:r^t.%K^xrei3  K'c^r 


and  one  in  which  efficiency  of  production 
must  receive  more  and  more  considera- 
tion if  competition  is  to  be  met  in  a 
successful  way.  Studies  have  shown 
that  when  production  per  cow  is  increas- 
ed   from    4,600    pounds    milk    to    9,000 


over  that  of  the  dams  by  62  per  cent  in 
milk  and  by  67  per  cent  in  butterfat. 
A  study  of  several  hundred  bulls  owned 
by  dairy-herd-improvement  association 
members  shows  that  approximately  one- 
third     increased     production     of     their 


ed  from  4,600  pounds  milk  to  »,uuv  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  their  dams  ma- 
pounds  milk,  only  40  per  cent  "^^J^  J^"*  „  „„,.third  infreased  the  produc- 
is     required    to    secure    this    add.tlonal  term  y,   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

T^ng    the     average    production    of  decreased  production.     Studies  of  about 

cows  thToughout  the  country  has  proved  (Cont.ued  on  pa..  9) 
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and  the  stocks  of  concentrated  milk  have 
not  affected  markets  unfavorably. 
Cheese  stocks  on  January  1,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  12  per  cent  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  reflecting  the  reduced  pro- 
duction. 

In  addition  to  domestic  production, 
dairy  products  equivalent  to  almost  a 
billion  pounds  of  milk  were  imported, 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  tariffs. 


Shifts  in  the  Dairy  Industry 

"NVitii    growing    population    and    with 
increased  consumption  of  dairy  products, 
significant   changes  are  taking  place   in 
dairy    regions.      In    Wisconsin    enlarged 
demands  for  fluid  milk  and  sweet  cream 
explain    much    of   the    recent   decline    in 
cheese  production  in  that  state.    Increas- 
ed  demand    for    sweet   cream   in    many 
eastern  consuming  centers  has  led  to  the 
growing  long  distance  shipment  of  this 
commodity,   cutting    into   production    of 
manufactured  products.     In  eastern  pro- 
ducing regions  the  upward  trend  in  the 
proportion   used   in  fluid  form   is  likely 
to  continue  during  1928.    In  addition  to 
these   shifts,  butter  and  cheese  produc- 
tion  Is   being  expanded   In   some   of  the 
newer  dairy  regions,  particularly  In  cer- 
tain inter-mountain  States.  In  the  South 
several     new     condenseries     have     been 
established  in  regions  wliere  there  is  a 
growing  realization  of  the  possibilities  in 
dairying.     The  general  tendency  toward 
higher  valued  products  in  the  older  dairy 
regions    and    the    opening    up    of    new 
territories  reflect  the   inability  of  dairy 
prodtict    manufacturers    to    compete    in 
price  with  the  users  of  fluid  milk.    This 
has  resulted  in  the  forcing  backward  of 
the  "milk  frontier". 

The  United  States  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  import  large  quantities  of 
cheese,  fresh  cream,  and  milk,  and  to 
import  some  butter.  Our  exports  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  will 
probably  continue  to  decline,  owing  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  production  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and  to 
the  protected  position  of  the  producers 
of  other  dairy  products. 

Since  production   and  prices   of  dairy 
products    in    foreign    countries    tend    to 
aflFect    the    price    level    to    which    our 
domestic     prices     can     rise,     producers 
should  watch  developments  as  to  foreign 
production  and  markets.     Foreign  dairy 
production     has     recovered     from     the 
effects  of  the  war  and  continues  to  in- 
crease.    The  rate  of  increase,   however, 
appears  to  have  been  checked  in  the  past 
two  years,  with  supplies  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  the  principal  foreign  markets 
In    1927   practically   no   greater  than   in 
1926,  and  only  slightly  greater  than  in 
1925.    The  checking  of  supplies  however, 
has  been  due  in  part  to  temporary  con- 
ditions   such    as    drought    in    Australia. 
Present     indications     are     that     foreign 
dairy  production  next  year  will  be  main- 
tained and  may  be  increased.     A  favor- 
able   season    in    Australia    such    as    in 
1920-21     and     1924-25,     together     with 
favorable  conditions  in  other  important 
producing     countries,     would     probably 
result     In    a    considerable    Increase    in 

supplies. 

The  ability  of  foreign  markets  to 
absorb  the  supply  of  the  surplus-produc- 
ing countries  will  probably  be  no 
greater  in  1928  than  In  1927.  With  no 
increase    In    the    purchasing    power    in 


Great  Britain,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant   foreign     market,    any    increase    in 
supplies      would      probably      result      in 
lowering  foreign   market  prices  and   in- 
creasing shipments  to  this  country.     In 
Continental  Europe  at  the  present  time 
there   is   not  a  potential   market  for  in- 
creased   supplies    such    as    that    which 
developed  in  Germany  in  IV2*  and  1925. 
Germany    is    now    producing    about    85 
l)cr  cent,  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  of 
the  dairy  produce  consumed  within  that 
country.     With  this  recovery  in  produc- 
tion   and    with    no   prospect    of   further 
improvement    In    purchasing    power    of 
German  consumers  no  relief  can  be  ex- 
pected  from   that   source.    Improvement 
in    economic    conditions    in    Italy    and 
France  will  probably   have  little  if  any 
effect     upon     the     demand     for    foreign 

butter. 

With  respect  to  probable  imports  of 
cheese,  fresh  cream,  and  milk,  it  may  be 
said  that  conditions  appear  favorable  for 
further    increase    in    the    imports    from 

Canada. 

During  recent  years  the  total  domestic 
consumption  of  fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  concentrated  milk  has  been  increas- 
ing.   In  1927,  however,  there  was  appar- 
ently not  the  usual  increase.     The  pur- 
chasing    power     of     urban     consumers 
declined   during    1927,    until    at   the   end 
of  the  year  it  was  materially  below  the 
early  part  of  the  year;   which  partially 
explains  the  slowing  up  of  the  increase 
in   consumption    of   butter    and   cheese; 
consumption  of  fluid  milk,  however,  con- 
tinued its  previous  increase.     The  diff- 
erence in  price  between  high  grade  and 
lower    grades    of    creamery    butter    has 
been   greater  this  year  than  for  several 
years    previous.      This    undoubtedly   re- 
flects   in    some    measure    the    increased 
demand  for  the  better  grades  of  cream- 
ery butter. 

Present   Indications   are   that   business 
conditions  will  be  on  the  upward  trend 
through  the  first  half  of  1928,  with  possi- 
bly a  seasonal  dip  in  mid-year.    There  is 
apparently  a  long-time  upward  trend  in 
the  demand  for  dairy  products.  Farmers 
in  most  fluid  milk  areas  received  moder- 
ately   higher    prices    for    their    milk    In 
1927  than  in  1926.     This  fact  was  due 
to   the  higher   prices   received   for   milk 
used    for    fluid    purposes    and    for    milk 
which  went  into  surplus  uses,  and  to  the 
greater  percentage  of  the   total  produc- 
tion used  for  fluid  consumption. 

As    predicted    in    the    1927    Outlook 
Report,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has 
not    been    materially    increased    and    a 
rather  favorable  spread  between  the  cost 
of   food   stuffs    and   the   price   of   dairy 
products   prevailed    through    1927.     Pre- 
sent indications  are  that  similar  condi- 
tions  will  continue  for  another  year  or 
two   and  perhaps  even  longer.     Roiigh- 
ages,    especially    legume    hays,    are    un- 
usually   abundant    this    winter    in    the 
great  butter-producing  area  of  the  Mid- 
west, and  silage  and  feed  grains  are  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  a  year  ago.    The 
Increased    supply    of    legume    hays    will 
tend   to  increase  production   during  the 
winter     feeding     season     offsetting     the 
usual  tendency  of  higher  prices  of  con- 
centrates to  reduce  production.    In  the 
fluid    milk    areas    where    the    dairymen 
purchase  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
concentrated   feeds,   the   spread   between 
feed  costs  and  the  price  of  milk  may  not 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

l)e  so  favorable  because  of  the  relatively 
liigh  cost  of  concentrates. 

Beef  cattle  are  in  demaiul,  the  beef 
producing  sections  are  more  prosperous 
than  they  have  been  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  tlie  irrigated  sections, 
the  Increase  of  dairying  in  tlie  beef-pro- 
ducing sections  will  probably  be  slower 


cally  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all 
sections  show  moderate  increases  in  the 
nnml)ers  of  heifers  and  calves  being 
raised  for  milk  cows. 

In  the  northeast  the  percentage  of  the 
l)roduction  needed  to  meet  urban  de- 
mands for  fluid  milk  and  cream  has  been 
steadily    increasing    and    will    probably 


iliail       IHlTCLOIOIC. 

slaughtered  has  run  fairly  lieavy  during 
recent  months  compared  with  last  year, 
and  with  milk  cows  showing  unexpected 
value    for   beef   purposes,   there   is    little 
reason   to  expect   any   marked   tendency 
to   Increase  dairy  herds   by   holding  the 
old  cows,  except  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states    where   the   scarcity   of   cows   has 
l)ecome   rather   acute.     While   there   has 
been    a    sharp    increase    in    the   average 
price  of  milk   cows   In   all  parts   of  the 
country,  the  increase  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  the  increase  in  the  beef  value 
of  the  cows- 
Summarizing    the    prospective    supply 
situation    for    the    current    year,    there 
seems   nothing   to   indicate   any   increase 
in   milk  production  except  the  result  of 
the  general  improvement  in  the  quality 
of   cows    and    methods    of   management, 
and  Intensity  of  feeding.    These  together 
will    hardly    increase    production    more 
tlian   is  needed  for  the  natural  increase 
in  population.  A  markedly  wider  spread 
l)etween  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price 
of  dairy  products  would  no  doubt  stimu- 
late   production,    but    there    seems    no 
particular  reason  to   expect  the  present 
spread   to   be   widened   by   any   marked 
decrease  in  the  price  of  feed,  and  in  view 
of    the    foreign    situation    a    materially 
higher    price    for    dairy    products    as    a 
whole    is    not    expected.      Although    the 
ratio  of  the  price  of  feed  to  the  price  of 
dairy     products     might     easily     become 
somewhat  less  favorable  than  at  present, 
dairy  producers  can  reasonably  look  for- 
ward to  only  a  very  gradual  expansion 
in  dairy  production  during  the  next  two 
years  and  to  a  continuation  of  conditions 
somewhat   similar   to  those   which   now 

prevail. 

The    supplies    of   beef   cattle    are   low 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  rather 
favorable   prices    to   continue   for   some 
time.     This  will  afford  dairymen  an  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  their  old  cows  and  low  produ- 
cers at  prices  high  enough  to  contribute 
largely    toward    covering    the    cost    of 
raising  young  animals  to  replace  them. 
Dairymen  who  have  cows  of  good  pro- 
ductive ability,  therefore,  will  probably 
find  it  profitable  to  raise  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  calves  in  1928.     This  is 
particularly  true   of  those   farmers   who 
have   good   reserves  of  hay.     Prices   of 
milk  cows  on  January  1,  averaged  about 
24  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Ex- 
pansion of  prodtiction  should  take  place 
only  at  about  the  rate  of  the  Increase  in 
tlie   demand    for   dairy   products    in   the 
United   States.     It   should   be   borne   In 
mind  that  the  tendency  to  increase  dairy 
production   evidenced   by  last  year's   in- 
crease in   number  of  heifer  calves   kept 
will  not  be  realized  in  Increased  produc- 
tion   until   these    calves    have    begun    to 
produce,   and    if,    In   the    meantime,   the 
herds  are  Increased  too  rapidly  the  re- 
sult in  about  5  years  will  be  over  pro- 
duction and  depressed  prices. 

The    generally    favorable    outlook    for 
dairying  seems  to  be  shared  by  practi- 


come.      Altliough    conditions    have    been 
improving  gradually  for  some  time  there 
lias    been   no   corresponding  increase   in 
jjroduction    principally    because    of    the 
failure  of  dairymen  to  raise  heifer  calves 
during   the   past    few   years   when    milk 
prices    were   low.     Recently   interest   in 
dairying    has    been    renewed    and   there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
calves  saved,  but  on  January  1,  the  total 
young  stock  on  hand  seemed   no   more 
than  sufficient  for  normal  replacements. 
In     the     central     butter    and    cheese 
regions    conditions    seem   likely   to   con- 
tinue   substantially    as    at    present.     In 
tlie  eastern  part  of  this  region  the  ship- 
ment   of    fluid    milk    and   cream    seems 
likely    to    increase    and    those    localities 
which    are   prepared   to   furnish   a   large 
and  uniform  volume  of  high-quality  pro- 
duct are  likely  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
somewhat  higher  prices.     The  continued 
increase    in    butter    production    In    the 
western   portion   of  the   Corn   Belt  does 
not   seem   likely   to  cause  an   undue  In- 
crease  in   United  States  butter  produc- 
tion. 

Increasing  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  development  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  production  are  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
South.     Indications   are   that   there   will 
be  a  fairly  steady  expansion,  with  satis- 
factory returns  to  areas  which  are  grow- 
ing into  dairying.    Some  evidence  of  the 
expansion  which  has  already  taken  place 
is   to  be  found   in  the  establishment  of 
several   condenseries   in    southern   states. 
Dairy  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  demand,  with 
the    result    that    the    Coast   is    reaching 
back  into  the  mountain  country  for  its 
supplies.     The  upward  trend  in  demand 
and   rapid   development  of  the   industry 
In   this   region   seem   likely  to  continue 
for  some  time. 


Governor  Fisher  to  Recom- 
mend Ample  Provisions 
for  Housing  Farm  Show 

Governor  John  S.  Fisher,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  announced  his  intentions  to 
rec(»mmend  to  the  1929  General  Assem- 
bly that  it  make  ample  provisions  for 
housing  the  State  Farm  Products  Show. 
After  addressing  the  largest  meeting 
of  farmers  in  the  history  of  the  Show 
and  making  an  inspection  of  all  the 
Show  buildings,  the  Governor  said: 

"I  intend  to  keep  the  Show  in  mind 
when  I  make  my  recommendations  to 
the  1929  General  Assembly.  This  show 
Is  unique  and  the  people  themselves  have 
developed  it.  It  just  suits  the  agricul- 
tural requirements  of  the  State. 

"It  is  better  than  the  state  fair  idea 
for  it  is  a  real  expression  of  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  people  and  the  very  best 
of  that  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  ample  provision  for  the  Show  in 
Uarrisburg  or  in  the  State  Capital  dis- 
trict." 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  CHANGES  FORM  OF  PERMIT 

OLD  PERMITS  REVOKED  MAY  31st,  1928 


At  a  irieeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  tlie  Pliiladelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  held  In  Philadelphia, 
I'cbruary  27th,  the  Quality  Control  De- 
]»artment  was  instructed  to  revoke  all 
outstanding  perniiLs,  uoiu  pciiViancIlt 
and  temporary,  effective  as  of  May  31, 
1928. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Executive 
t^immittee  further  Instructed  the  Qua- 
lity Control  Department  to  issue  new 
])(>rinanent  permits,  to  those  producers 
.IS  may  be  on  our  record  in  the  files  of 
tlie  Department,  as  being  entitled  to 
such  permits. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  was 
iilso  Instructed  to  issue  new  temporary 
l)crmits  to  new  producers  or  shippers  to 
cooperating  dealers.  Such  new  tempor- 
ary permits  will  be  Issued  on  and  after 
.\l5ril  1st,  1928,  and  will  be  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

As  was  aimounced  In  the  December, 
1<)2H,  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Hcview,  cooperating  dealers  in  Phlladel- 
pliia  liave  posted  notices  that  on  and 
after  June  1st,  1928,  no  milk  will  be 
received  at  their  respective  plants  except 
it  come  from  producers  holding  a  per- 
manent permit,  issued  by  the  Quality 
Ccntrol  Deiiartment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

The  foregoing  program  therefore,  as 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Dairy  Council  was  in  line  with  Its  pro- 
pram  to  have  all  dairies,  shipping  to 
(•('operating  liuyers,  meet  the  sanitary 
regulations,  as  has  now  been  decided, 
by  Jime  1st,  1928. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  dairy 
farm  Inspection  service,  by  the  Dairy 
Cotmcil  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
in  Feliruary  1924,  many  producers  of 
milk  as  well  as  distributors  and  con- 
sumers have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  only  such  dairies  as  have  met 
the  sanitary  regulations  would  be 
supplying  milk  for  consumption  in  this 

market. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  dairies  now  shipping 
milk  to  cooperating  dealers,  either  hold 


or  are  entitled  to  liold  a  Permanent  Per- 
mit. This  group  of  producers  have 
cleaned  up  their  premises,  have  observed 
sanitary     methods    and    are    producing 


obligations  and  June  1st,  1928  marks 
the  date  when  this  minority  of  produ- 
cers must  have  met  the  required  sanitary 
regulations    if    they    wish    to    continue 
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PERMIT 

SHOULD  BE  POSTED  IN  MILK  HOUSE 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  covering  the  production  and  handhng 
of  milk  have  been  met  and  this  permit 

NOT  GOOD  AFTER  MAY  31,  1929 

IS  GRANTED  TO 

JOHN   DOE 

MEGHAN I CSBURG 

PENNA. 

Director  Quality  Control  Department 


THIS  PERMIT  MAY  BE 
REVOKED  FOR  CAUSE 


TEMPORARY  PERMIT 

SHOULD  BE  POSTED  IN  MILK  HOUSE 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  holder  of  this  temporary  permit  has 
requested  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  to  m- 
spect  his  premises  and  make  recommendation  covering  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk. 


Not  good  after 
19 


THIS  PERMIT  MAY  BE 
REVOKED  FOR  CAUSE 


GRANTED  TO 

JOHN   DOE 

WEST    CHESTER 

PENNA. 

Director  Quality  Control  Department 


FACSIMILE  OF  NEW  PERMITS 


milk   under  the  sanitary   regulations  of 
tlie  Dairy  Council. 

Every    opportunity     has     been    given 
those    who    have    failed    to    meet    their 


niarlteting   their   mlllc   through   coopera- 
ting dealers  in  this  district. 

So   that   there    may   be   no   misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  any  milk  produ- 


cer    the     following     point     should     be 
observed. 

Every  producer  who  at  present  holds 
a  permanent  permit,  and  is  shipping  to 
a  cooperating  dealer  and  who  has  not 
been  notified  to  the  effect  that  his  per- 
n»lt  has  been  revoked  or  withdrawn,  will 
be  issued  a  new  permit,  prior  to  June 
Isl.  1928.  This  permit  will  be  good  for 
one  year,  expiring  May  31st,  1929. 
Every  farmer  now  holding  a  temporary 
permit,  must  pass  inspection  before 
June  1st,  1928  and  upon  approval  will 
be  issued  a  permanent  permit.  Such  a 
new  permit  must  be  held  by  the  shipper 
If  he  Is  to  deliver  milk  to  such  buyers 
on  and  after  that  date. 

Temporary  permits  bear  the  word 
"temporary"  on  the  face  of  the  permit. 
Temporary  pernnts  will  be  Issued  only 
to  newcomers  in  the  dairy  business,  or 
to  shippers  not  heretofore  marketing 
their  milk  through  a  cooperating  dealer. 
Such  temporary  permits  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  in  duration. 

Application  blanks  for  temporary  per- 
mits will  be  supplied  and  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  or  they  may  be 
obtained  at  the  milk  plants  of  the  vari- 
ous cooperating  dealers.  Such  applica- 
tion for  temporary  permits  will  be 
checked  to  ascertain  if  the  proposed 
shipper  Is  in  reality  a  new  producer  or 
a  beginner  in  the  dairy  industry,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  before  such  application  for 
temporary  permit  is  granted. 

Dairymen  are  urged  to  make  any 
changes  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  Sanitary  Requirements  Immedi- 
ately, and  if  the  premises  are  not  in- 
spected by  May  1st  to  notify  the  office 
of  the  Dairy  Council  requesting  that 
such  an  inspection  be  made.  Delay  in 
making  the  changes  and  appljring  for 
inspection  until  late  in  May  may  result 
In  a  situation  whereby  the  inspectors 
win  be  unable  to  reach  the  farmer  by 
Jime  1st— thereby  resulting  in  probable 
delays  in  shipping  and  consequent  un- 
necessary losses  as  a  result  of  the  dairy 
l)eing  discontinued. 


standards  solving  marketing  problems 


National  standards  for  farm  products 
fire  helping  solve  our  distribution  prob- 
lems.    Evidence  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of      Agricultural      Economics,      United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  use  of  these  stan- 
dards  is   reducing  marketing  costs,  sav- 
ing   costs    on    Inferior    products    which 
formerly  returned  less  than  the  handling 
charges,   and   placing   higher   grade  pro- 
ducts in  the  markets.     The  bureau  attri- 
liiites  much  of  the  remarkable  expansion 
.if   the   fruit   and   vegetable   Industry   in 
recent  years  to  the  use  of  national  stan- 
dards. 

Moyd  S.  Tenny,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  who  has 
l)een  personally  Identified  with  the 
(Government  program  of  farm  products 
standardization  the  past  thirteen  years, 
is   the   author   of  a   comprehensive  dis- 


cussion of  the  subject,  and  historical 
review  of  the  development  of  standards 
for  each  farm  product,  just  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled  "National  Standards  for 
Farm  Products". 

Mr.  Tenny  declares  that  "the  real 
l)rogress  (in  national  standards)  has 
been  made  during  the  recent  period  of 
agricultural  depression  when  every 
function  of  our  marketing  machine  has 
been  tested  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
elimination  of  waste.  The  whole  stand- 
ardization movement  has  been  further 
expedited  by  the  development  of  a 
specialized  agriculture  which  has  rapidly 
changed  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
from  a  problem  of  local  or  regional  im- 
portance to  one  of  national  and  even 
international  significance." 

There     has     been     much     discussion 


among   various   farm   groups   as   to  the 
profitableness     of     grading     agricultural 
products.      On    this    point,    Mr.    Tenny 
says   that   "whether   or   not   the   produ- 
cer or  marketer  is  paid  for  the  additional 
effort  and  expense   involved   in   making 
such    classifications    depends    upon    his 
subsequent     marketing    practices.      For 
example,    a    country    merchant    seldom 
establishes  price  differentials  for  differ- 
ent   grades     when    buying    eggs    from 
producers   In   very   small   lots.     On  the 
contrary,    a    large    assembler    of    eggs 
might   find   It  practically   impossible  to 
engage  in  btislness  through  regular  trade 
channels    without   conforming   to   recog- 
nized  grading  practices.     As   a  general 
statement  It  may  be  said  that  the  smaller 
the  volume  of  business  the  less  likely  it 
is  that  grading  to  generally  recognized 
standards  will  pay.    In  large-scale  opera- 


tions, however,  standardization  is  now 
universally  recognized  as  a  basic  require- 
ment for  success." 

The  bureau  has  issued  standards  for 
35  different  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
artichokes  to  watermelons.  There  are 
standards  for  cotton,  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  grain,  hay  and  related  pro- 
ducts, livestock,  meats,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  containers.  Many  States  have  en- 
acted laws  providing  for  the  use  of  the 
national  standards  in  intra-State  trade, 
and  the  trade  everywhere,  whether  act- 
ing under  local  compulsion  or  volun- 
tarily, is  using  the  grades  as  a  practical 
necessity  in  the  marketing  machinery. 

Copies  of  the  publication  on  national 
standards,  which  is  entitled  "Circular 
No.  8-C",  may  be  obtained  on  request 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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date,  June  1,  10-'8,  when  permanent  per- 
niit.s  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  ship  milk  to  dealers  cooperating 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  D.iiry 
(\)uncil.  An  annoiiiiceinent  of  this  kind 
was  to  be  expected,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
now  four  years  since  the  Dairy  Council 
regulations  first  went  into  effect  and 
producer  and  dealer  were  in-jred  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  put  their  premises 
and  methods  in  shape  to  meet  witli  the 
regulations  which  were  set  forth  at  that 
time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  rhiladelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  hns  decided  after  a 
mature  and  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion that  suflTu-ient  time  has  elapsed  for 
all  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  have 
estimated  that  about  75';;  of  the  ship- 
pers were  holding  perman«nt  permits  or 
are  entitled  to  them.  Many  of  the 
remaining  2rj%  have  but  one  or  two 
slight  changes  or  improvements  to  make 
in  order  to  be  similarly  qualified. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  Allebach 


With  even  greater  emphasis  than  ever 
before  distributors  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  are  warning 
producers  against  the  shipment  of  mdk 
containing,  garlic,  grass  or  other  off 
flavor,  so  prevalent  in  many  sections 
with   the    opening    of   the    open    pasture 

season.  , 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  milk  producers  to  get  their  cows 
on  pasture  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  may  have  some  advan- 
tages, but  the  expense  is  usually  greater, 
as  it  very  often  results  in  the  return  of 
the  milk,  due  to  the  presence  of  these 

off  flavors. 

Consumers  of  fluid  milk  flatly  refuse 
to  use  milk  that  has  a  grassy  or  garlic 
flavor.  They  simply  won't  drink  it  and 
that  usually  means  that  they  won't  only 
stop  using  milk  for  a  day-it  may  mean 
even  months  before  they  go  back  to  it 
and  in  the  aggregate  this  means  a  very 
serious  loss  in  the  total  consumption. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  observed 
in    pasturing    cows    on    garlic    infested 
fields.     In  a  pasture  on  which  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  garlic  growing,  con- 
siderable time   is   required   for  cows   to 
get  the  garlic  flavor  from  their  systems. 
A  good  practice  might  be  to  start  cows 
on  pasture  for  one  hour  only,  each  day, 
that    being    directly    after    milking    and 
then  returning  them   to  the   barn   yard 
or   pound.      This    pasture   time    can    be 
gradually  increased  as  the  fields  become 
less  prevalent  with  the  garlic.     One  cow 
who    has    eaten    heavily    of    garlic    and 
stabled  with   others  who  have  not  had 
access    to    garlic,    will    contaminate   the 
milk  of  the  whole  herd. 

Just  a  little  extra  care  and  the  obser- 
vance of  precautions  in  turning  cattle  on 
early  pasture  may  correct  the  garUe 
trouble  and  it  will  mean  money  in  your 

Buyers  of  milk  for  distribution  in  our 
cities  will  not  accept  milk  that  has  a 
grass  or  garlic  flavor  and  they  are  pre- 
paring to  make  a  rigid  inspection  to 
exclude  such  milk  from  their  receiving 
stations  and  shipping  platforms. 


Report  of  tlie  Field  and 
Test  Depart n lent  Inter- 
State  ^lilk  Produeers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  oper.-itions  of  all 
the  Intor-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighini?  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  January,  1928. 

No.  Tests   Made    6858 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  85 
No.  Membership  Calls  ..  51 
No.  New  Members 

Signed    23 

No.   Cows  Signed    153 

No.  Transfers  Made    10 

No.    Meetings   Attended..       8 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  642 


How  to  Call  the  State  Police 

Every  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  ought 
to  know  how  to  call  his  nearest  State 
Police   Headquarters. 

It  is  explained  by  the  Department  of 
State  Police  at  Ilarrisburg  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  botlier  with  a  telephone 
number.  State  Police  calls  are  emer- 
gency calls  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  say  to  the  telephone  operators:  "State 
Police,  Greensburg";  "State  Police,  Wy- 
oming"; "State  Police,  Ueading";  "State 
Police,  Butler";  "State  Police,  Harris- 
burg";  "State  Police,  Hershey";  which- 
ever headquarters  is  nearest  to  the 
farmer  desiring  aid. 

Once  the  State  Police  headquarters  is 
secured  on  the  phone,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  full  details  of  the  trouble 
be  given,  as  well  as  an  exact  location 
of  the  farm  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tance and  direction  from  a  nearby  town 
or  city  and  the  name  of  the  road  on 
which  the  farm  is  located. 


The  Philadelphia  milk  market  during 
February  was  burdened  with  a  substan- 
tial surplus.     There  were  several  reasons 
for  this.     First,  distrubed  business  condi- 
tions; it  being  estimated  that  there  were 
aiiproximately   65,000  unemployed   as   of 
March  1;  second,  the  market  for  manu- 
liii'tured  products  was  over  full,  llie  price 
of    butter    being    depressed    to    44   cents 
one  time  during  the  month;  third,  while 
figures  so  far  combined  to  indicate  that 
some   farmers   had    enlarged   their   basic 
])r(>duction    over    previous    years,    there 
was  an  even  greater  enlargement  of  pro- 
duction   caused    by   a    drift    of   farmers 
away    from    manufacturing    plants    into 
the   fluid    milk    market    due    to   the   de- 
pressed prices  of  manufactured  products 
and  the  very  satisfactory  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  fluid  milk  market. 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  evident  that, 
due  to  the  situation  above  outlined,  there 
is    a   possibility   that   some   adjustments 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  take  care 
of   the   situation.     By  this   I    mean  that 
if    the    situation    does    not   correct   itself 
very     soon,     price     reductions     may     be 
forced  upon  us.     As  an  evidence  of  the 
wiilespread  character  of  the  present  un- 
.';itisfactory  situation  in  the  market,  one 
,)f  the  large  Eastern  dairymens'  associa- 
tion has  just  announced  a  price  drop  of 
.•i]iproximately  40c  a  hundred  on  all  class 

one  milk. 

One  month  ago  we  called  attention  to 
the  unusual  high  price  of  beef  cattle  as 
.in  opiiortunity  for  farmers  to  sell 
l>narder  cows  with  as  little  loss  as  any 
time  in  recent  years.  The  same  op- 
iiortunity cxi.sts  today  and  if  embraced 
by  our  members  generally,  would  im- 
mediately go  far  toward  correcting  the 
l)resent  situation.  Then  too,  feed  costs 
are  continuing  the  advance  to  which 
we  called  attention  one  month  ago.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  production  until  pasturage  season. 

February  Milk  Prices 
Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
during  February  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
tlie    51-60    mile    fone,   during   February, 


is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  suri)lus  milk,  for 
February,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.81 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.38  per 
hundred  pounds  or  5.4  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  February,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is 
$1.43  per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  delivery  the  price  of  Class 
II  surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.01  per 
hundred  pounds  or  4.3  cents  per  quart. 

February  Butter  Prices 
From  the  top  price  of  48  cents,  early 
in  the  month,  there  was  a  gradual 
decline,  which  on  the  18th,  reached  44 
cents  a  pound  for  92  score  solid  packed 
butter,  New  York  City.  A  reaction  then 
set  in  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  the 
market  had  swung  back  to  49  cents. 

Early  in  the  month  indications  of  the 
January  slump  were  still  apjiarent.  The 
market  was  weak,  buyers  apparently 
awaiting  the  development  of  the  bottom 
before  making  anytliing  beyond  hand  to 
mouth  purchases. 

Production  on  the  whole,  appeared  to 
be  on  an  even  basis.  Statistics  issued 
in  mid-month,  however,  brought  more 
light  on  the  situation.  January  cold 
storage  stocks  showed  28.276,000  pounds 
of  butter  in  storage,  a  sharp  reduction 
when  compared  to  the  previous  month 
and  but  10,344,000  in  excess  of  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  considerable  under  that  of 
former  record  holdings. 

The  movement  in  foreign  butter  had 
also  been  light,  the  prevailing  low  prices 
not  being  attractive  and  better  market 
having  developed  abroad. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  month 
there  was  a  decidedly  better  demand  not 
only  for  extra  but  also  for  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  market  reacted  sharply 
with  an  upward  turn  in  prices. 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  February  Surplus  was  computed  is 
.4632  cents,  as  compared  to  .5034  cents 
per  pound  one  month  ago. 


In  all  lines  of  business  endeavor  the 
consumer  is  demanding  more  and  more, 
higher  standards  in  the  products  which 
are  offered  for  sale.  This  is  as  true  in 
the  dairy  business  as  in  any  other. 

The  announcement  is  made  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  with  respect  to  a  definite 


Rid  Herds  of  Boarders 

Fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  cows 
tested  in  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations were  sold  last  year.  Most  of 
these  cows  were  unprofitalile  animals. 
They  were  boarders  failing  to  pay  their 
board.  Does  your  herd  have  three  cow.^ 
of  every  ten  supported  by  the  other 
seven?  Testing  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 


REMOVAL 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

and  the 

Philadelphia  hter-State  Dairy  Council 
HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  OFFICES  TO 

THE    FLINT    BUILDING 

219  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LATEST  MARKET-PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

Thft  basic  price  nuotca  below  for  February,  1928.  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  average  ba. sic  quantify  established  by  each  producer  For  all  milk  bought  m  excess 
of  the  basic  amount,   the  surplus  prices,   quoted  below  for  the  month  of  February,  are  to  be 

^"'^'Surulus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I.  represented  by  the 
•imount  of  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  bo 
T.«id  for  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  New  York  City. 
Jiii^  "0  iier  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  represented  by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first 
surpUrs  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month. 
Thtt  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential 
nf  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are 
for  ali  railroad  points.      (Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements). 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
iollowing  ^;ontrn.^ut^ons_^  ajjdjaymenu^^         ^^.^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^ 

II  ,r,nV  nnrchnsed  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon, 
all  milk  PH^^™^"j,,;gr-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds   (46%  quarts)  of 
•Ti/  ■hniii'ht   from   members  of  said  Association. 

(-x)      To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per   100  pounds    (46Vi  quarts)    of 
•11-  i^mirrht    from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 
™nVir„  f;,,,H,l  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
^Lnnnnnd  distribution   of  milk   in   the  Philadelphia   Milk   Shed;    for  improvement   and 
Mffatton  of  markers  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

products. 
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■  When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f, 
Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 

TEBBUART    SURPLUS   PRICES 
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BASIC    PRICE 

February 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Quotations   are   at  railroad   points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangementB. 

Prices     are     less     freight     and     receiving 
station    charges. 
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FEBRUARY    BUTTER   PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Pack 
Philadelphia     Now    York       Chicago 
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FEBBUART   SURPLUS   PRICES 
At  All  ReceiTlng  Stations 

Class  I  Class  II 

100  Lbs.  Per  100  Lbs. 

$1.81  91.^3 

1.83  1.45 

1.85  1.47 
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March  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 

Tlic  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
March,    1928,    will,    subject    to    market 
conditions,  be  the  same  price  as  quoted 
for  February,  19'28.     Milk  sold  to  cooper- 
ating  dealers    will    be   paid   for   on    the 
basic  and  surplus  plan.     The  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices.  First  surplus,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for 
by    cooperating   dealers    on   the    average 
price  of  9'2  score  butter.  New  York  City, 
plus  20  per  cent  for  the  month;  second 
surplus,    represented    by    shipments    of 
milk,     in    excess    of    the     first    surplus 
amount,  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating 
dealers  at  the  flat  92  score  solid  packed 
butter    price    New    York    City    for    the 
month. 

"Herd  About  Town" 

Treating  our  cows  with  kindness  does 
not  cost  a  penny  and  sure  does  help  to 
produce  milk. 

Being  kindly  is  even  better  for  the 
man  tlian  it  is  for  the  cows. 

Some  dairymen  take  pride  in  being 
the  largest  sliipper  at  their  station — size 
isn't  everything — try  to  be  the  dairyman 
making  the  most  profit. 

Hill  Shiftless  has  been  inquiring  about 
l)ermancnt  permits,  says  he  guesses  he 
will  have  to  get  one  before  June  the 
first— "Looks   like   it.   Bill". 

"Do  you  scald  your  pails  and  strainer?" 
the  Lawyer  asked  Mrs.  Shiftless.  "Yes, 
sir,  we  scald  everything  but  the  cows, 
and  if  necessary  I  would  be  willing  to 
swear  that  we  scald  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Shiftless. 

Tliere  never  was  a  better  time  to 
dispose  of  a  poor  cow  than  right  now. 
Even  poor  cows  make  good  bologna. 
A  few  more  warm  days  and  Miss 
Garlic  will  arrive  in  the  fields  with  her 
usual  ability  to  cause  trouble.  She  can- 
not hurt  the  milk  supply  of  the  cows  In 
the  yard  or  pound. 
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MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
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Seed  Alfalfa  This  Spring 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  alfalfa 
seeding.  Many  Pennsylvania  farmers 
work  into  alfalfa  gradually,  by  mixing 
varying  amounts  of  alfalfa  seed  with  the 
usual  clover  seeding.  In  case  the  alfalfa 
should  fail,  through  lack  of  sufficient 
preparation,  this  method  still  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  hay,  say  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agronomists. 


Seventeen  Cows  in 
Six  Stanchions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Steele 
of  Cummington,  Mass.,  by  careful 
selection,  breeding  and  feeding 
have  built  a  six  cow  dairy  from 
which  they  receive  more  revenue 
than  most  dairy  farmers  secure 
from  a  seventeen  cow  dairy.  The 
six  cow  herd  led  the  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  Herd  Im- 
provement Association  for  1927  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  production 
with  an  average  per  cow  of  14,698 
pounds  milk,  474  pounds  fat.  This 
production  is  equivalent  to  40 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  or  1  1-3 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  day  per 
cow  for  365  days.  One  heifer  start- 
ing at  the  age  of  two  years  and  ten 
months  made  in  305  days  18,425 
pounds  milk,  599.7  pounds  fat  and 
freshened  in  eleven  months. 

The  Steeles  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  more  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed by  the  high  producing  cow 
goes  into  milk  and  they  are  profit- 
ing by  this  fact.  Figuring  their 
milk  as  the  cow  test  association 
summary  does  at  less  than  $2.65  a 
hundred,  the  Steeles  made  a  return 
over  feed  cost  of  $198,77  per  cow. 

Since  the  fall  of  1922  the  Steelea 
have  standardized  on  Eastern  States 
dairy  rations,  and  since  the  spring 
of  1923  on  Eastern  States  poultry 
rations  as  well.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  flock  like  the  Holstein  herd  is 
small,  about  600  layers,  but  com- 
posed of  quality  individuals.  In 
the  home  egg  laying  contest  of  the 
County  this  flock  has  averaged  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200  eggs  per 
bird  on  Eastern  States  feeds  year 
after  year. 

The  value  of  Eastern  States  selec- 
tive buying  service  to  the  individ- 
ual farmer  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
what  it  has  accomplished  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Steele  of  Cum- 
mington, Mass.  Relying  on  their 
Exchange  to  select  ingredients  with 
which  to  blend  for  them  the  rations 
best  suited  to  their  needs,  the 
Steeles  are  able  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  they  cannot  del- 
egate-^-farm  management — and  are 
making  a  decided  success  of  their 
farming  enterprise. 

Where  records  are  kept  Eastern 
States  open  formula  feeds  prove 
their  worths 

For  information  on  the  Eastern 
States  cooperative  service,  a  ser- 
vice which  should  not  be  confused 
with  cardoor  service  oflfered  by 
private  manufacturers  through 
dealers  or  groups  of  farmers,  write 
the  oflGice. 


The  average  annual  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion to  allow  on  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
farm  machinery  usually  is  about  10  per 
cent  of  its  inventory  value  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year. 


gastcm  Stales  f\iFmeps  Exchange 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned   and  controlled  by    the 

farmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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One  of  Mr.   DeRocha's    leading  producers.   Meibloem 

Creamelle  Colantha  No.697637.  In  304  days  she  produced 

17,190  lbs.  milk,  containing  574.1  lbs.  butter  fat. 


12,201  lbs- of  Milk 

was  the  average  production 
per  cow  in  this  herd  of 

27  Amco'fed  Holsteins 


MR.  V.  J.  DEROCHA,  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  member  of  Rhode 
Island  Herd  Test  Association,  has  fed 
Amco  open  formula  feeds  for  over  two 
years— AMCO  20%  DAIRY  for  milk- 
ing    herd     and  

AMCO  12% 
FITTING  RA- 
TION for  dry 
cows  and  grow- 
ing heifers. 


His  cost  of  pro- 
ducing  milk 
for  the  entire 
year  was  less 
than  3  cents 
per  quart,  some 
months  less 
than     2    cents 


With  alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
feed 

AMCO  20%  DAIRY 

f  f  * 

With  timothy  or  mixed  hay 

feed 

AMCO  24%  DAIRY 

f  f  * 

With  home-grown  grains 

mix 

AMCO  32%  DAIRY 


per  quart.  He  fed  1  pound  of  grain  to 
3-4  pounds  of  milk,  depending  on  the 
individual  and  her  stage  of  lactation. 
His  herd  is  made  up  entirely  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

The  herd  test 
association   rec- 
ord book  shows 
that  last  year  he 
had  27  produc- 
ing cows  in  his 
herd,    of    which 
only    19    were 
milking  8  months 
or  more  during 
the  year  and  6 
of    these    were 
heifers.  The  av- 
erage production 
per  cow  was: 


Milk  per  cow 

Butter  fat  per  cow 

Roughage  cost  incl.  pasture 

Grain  cost 

Total  feed  cost 

Value  of  product  above  cost  of  feed 

Return  per  $1  expended  for  feed 

Feed  cost  per  pound  butter  fat 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 


.   12,201  lbs. 

396  " 

$  72.09 

89  48 

161.57 

371.13 

3  30 

.40 

1   32 


AMCO 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Executive  Offices:  Peoria, HI. 

Plant,  «.:  PEORIA.  ILL.;  OMAHA.  NEB.;  OWENSBORO.  KY 
Al/al/a  Plan..  «.:  ^OV^^^U  GARLAr^Dj^^V^ORLAl^V,  WYO. 
DIVISION  OmCEi  MUNCY.  PA.. 


Economic  Aspects  of  T.B.  Testing 

Dr.  J.  B.  Reidy,  U.  S.  Veterinarian,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There   are  approximately  two    million 
herds,  containing  nineteen  million  cattle 
in  the  country  at  present,  under  super- 
vision   by    State    and    Federal    Govern- 
ments   for   tuberculosis   eradication,   and 
this  number  is  one-half  the  cattle  in  the 
country.     The  cattle  owners  representing 
these  cattle  buy  replacements  from  test- 
ed   herds    only;    sn    that   owners    of   un- 
tested   cattle    have    lost    this     immense 
market  for  their  cattle,  while  the  market 
for  tested  cattle  is  unrestricted,  thereby 
l)lacing  a  premium  on  cattle  from  tested 
herds. 

It  is  conservative  to  state  that  the 
market  value  of  cattle  in  modified  areas 
is  increased  $10  per  head  over  the  same 
class  of  untested  cattle.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  420  modified  accredited 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Allowing 
20,000  cattle  to  the  county,  there  would 
be  8,400,000  cattle  in  these  modified 
areas,  and  the  increased  market  value 
of  such  cattle  would  be  $84,000,000. 

A  total  of  874  cities  and  towns,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  have  ordinances  requiring  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  furnishing 
milk  for  consumption.  Fourteen  states 
have  taken  action  requiring  the  tuber- 
culin testing  of  cattle. 

Defiance  County,  Ohio,  recently  obtain- 
ed entrance  to  the  Chicago  market  and 
,  approximately   $360,000  per   year  is   re- 
turned   to    farmers    from    this    market 
alone.      Being    an    accredited    area,    this 
county     was     able     to     comply     with 
Chicago's  Health  Ordinance.     From  the 
above  data  it  is  evident  that  the  owners 
of  untested  cattle   are   denied   many   of 
the   milk  markets   of  the  country,  thus 
giving  a  marked  monetary  advantage  to 
the  dairyman  who  has  tested  cattle. 

Economic  value  of  T.B.  testing  to  the 
hog  industry  is  testified  to  by  an  Iowa 
packer  as  follows: 

In  1919  the  average  loss  per  hog 
caused  by  tuberculosis  infection  was  76 
cents,  in  1920  the  loss  declined  to  66 
cents,  in  1921  to  49  cents  and  in  1922  to 
32  cents.  Since  1923  the  loss  has  further 
declined  to  26  cents. 

In  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  hog  breeders 
have  been  getting  a  premium  of  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  all  hogs  sold. 
Approximately  $17,000  has  been  paid  in 
premium  money  to  farmers  in  the 
county  because  their  county  was  in  the 
modified  accredited  area.  The  total  cost 
of  testing  was  $8,689. 

The  meat  packers  are  paying  nearly 
$200,000  per  year  as  premiums  above 
actual  market  on  hogs  from  accredited 
counties  in  the  corn  belt. 

Dr.  S.  K  Bruner,  Chief  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Eradication  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  42  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  where  considerable  tuber- 
culin testing  had  been  done,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
answers  stated  that  the  following  results 
had  been  obtained;  viz, 

Dairy  improvement  was  noted,  con- 
sumption of  milk  had  increased,  the  sale 
of  excess  cattle  from  tested  herds  showed 


duction  are  formed  in  the  T.B.  tested 
areas,  and  tlie  T.B.  test  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  all  phases  of  the 
dairy  and  breeding  industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

T.B.  testing  is  good  business  from  an 
economic  angle  because  it  detects  diseas- 
ed animals  that  if  left  in  the  herd  would 
contaminate  each  individual  animal  of 
such  a  herd. 

As  an  illustration:  A  few  years  ago  a 
farmer  slilpped  into  the  abattoir,  thirteen 
purebred  cattle  which  had  reacted  to  tlie 
tuberculin     test,     and     on     post-mortem 
examination  these  cattle   were  found  to 
be    badly    diseased,      I    asked    this    man 
where    he    thougiit    the    infection    came 
from  or  how  it  was  introduced  into   his 
herd,    and    his    reply    was    that    he    had 
purchased    an    untested    cow    t\ve    years 
previous,     and     this     animal     probably 
spread   the   infection   through   this   herd. 
He  based  his  suspicions  on  tlie  fact  that 
soon  after  this  added  animal  joined  his 
herd   the   milk  production   was   lowered, 
and    some    of    these    fine    milkers    soon 
became  boarders  instead  of  earners.     He 
tried  to  fatten  some  of  these  non-produc- 
ing animals  and  found  that  tliey  would 
not   take   on    flesh   even   if   well   fed,   so 
finally     one    was     slaughtered    and     the 
veterinarian    who   examined   the   carcass 
said    it    was    a    bad    case    of    T.B.    and 
advised  the  owner  to  have  his  remaining 
animals  tested,  which  was  done  and  the 
whole  herd  condemned. 

It  seems  from  the  history  of  this  case 
that  had  the  added  cow  been  tested  five 
years  previous,  it  would  have  been  found 
tuberculous  and  the  remaining  twelve 
cattle  saved  from  this  terrible  menace. 
The  cost  of  testing  this  cow,  compared 
with  the  saving  of  twelve  cattle  repre- 
sents in  a  partial  way  the  loss  caused 
by  not  testing,  or  the  gain  that  might 
have  been  made  if  a  T.B.  test  had  been 
given. 

The  cold  economic  loss  of  this  herd 
was  greatly  added  to  by  the  discourage- 
ment experienced  by  this  live  stock 
farmer,  as  his  life's  work  was  undone 
by  the  T.B.  germ. 

What  the  tuberculosis  germs  did  to 
this  particular  herd  is  just  an  example 
of  what  would  happen  to  the  live  stock 
industry  if  no  T.B.  testing  was  done. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  tuberculosis 
would  eradicate  the  live  stock  industry 
if  we  did  not  eradicate  it. 

The  consuming  public  is  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  milk  of  quality,  and 
milk  from  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis 
is,  therefore,  in  much  greater  demand 
and  brings  better  prices  than  other  milk. 
I  was  located  in  tiie  State  of  Maine 
for  a  few  years  in  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work  and  noticed  the  constant 
demand  of  consumers  for  milk  from 
tested  cattle. 

Maine  is  the  summer  playground  of 
the  Northeast,  and  many  boys'  and  girls' 
camps  were  located  in  that  State,  and  in 
every  case  these  camps  demanded  milk 
from  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis. 

The  City  of  Chicago  now  requires  all 
milk   entering   that   City   to  come   from 
T.B.  tested  herds,  and  as  you  know  that 
an  increased  price  over  untested  cattle,      city  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
an  increased  number  of  calf  clubs   was      milk  in  the  world. 

organized   which    would   not   have    been  Consumers    are   demanding   more   and 

done  with  untested  animals,  many  niore  that  their  milk  supply  come  from 
owners  are  sterting  to  raise  pure  bred  healthy  cattle,  and  since  they  are  the 
stock  and  eliminate  the  scrub  sire,  and  customers  of  the  dairyman  it  is  good 
a  better  saniUry  condition  of  barns  pre-  business  to  furnish  the  kind  of  an  article 
vails.    Cow  testing  associations  for  pro-      they  demand. 


AT  LAST 

Guesswork  and  Overmilking 

ELIMINATED  WITH 


I.(ivestock  Statistics 

in  New  Jersey 

Tlie  New  Jersey  Dej)artment  of  Agri- 
culture has  recently  published  some 
interesting  statistics  regarding  the  total 
number  of  livestock  on  farms  and  their 
value  as  of  January  1st,  1928,  in  com- 
parison witli  tiiat  of  January  1,  1926  and 
1927. 

LIVESTOCK     ON     FARMS 


mm  VISIBLE 

Automatically  Controlled 

MILKER 

When  milk  stops  flowing  vacuum 
is  shut  off  automatically. 
HAND,  GAS  ENGINE 
or  ELECTRIC 
No  pipe  lines  —  no  pulsators  — 
no   regulating   valves  —   no   con- 
stant   vacuum.      The    DUPLEX 
VISIBLE    is    easier   for   the   cow 
because    of    its    complete    release 
between  each  stroke. 

Easy   to   operate,   easy   to   clean. 


"My  two  children,  age  twelve  and 
fourteen  years,  milk  fourteen  cows, 
clean  the  machine  and  care  for  the 
milk.  I  can  recommend  your  milk- 
ing machine.  Its  operation  is  very 
simple."  Van    Mattesox, 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 


A    SPECIAL    OFFER    NOW 

To  only  One  actual  Dairyman  in 
each  community  to  introduce  this 
simplest,  latest  and  best  develop- 
ment in  milking  machines. 

Whether  you  have  ever  thought 
of  buying  a  milker  or  not,  get 
confidential  offer. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today.  Don't 
wait.  A  two-cent  stamp  may 
mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
hut  you  must  be  an  actual  milk 
producer.  The  first  reputable, 
responsible  party  who  answers 
will  be  glad  he  did. 

Send  Coupon  Now  and  get  "What 
Users  Say"  and  our  special  low 
price  proposition  before  someone 
"beats  you  to  it." 


ilorses     1928 

1927 
1926 

Mules    192S 

1927 
1926 

Milk   cows,   2   yrs.        1928 

and    older     1927 

1926 


Milk   heifers, 
2    jr.     .  .  . 

AH     cattle     . 


1   to        1928 

1927 

1926 

1928 

1927 
1926 

Swine    1928 

1927 
1926 


Bath  Mfg.  and  Sales  Corporation 
Bath.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  (without  co»t  o*^ 
obligation)  your  circular  '  ^ha* 
Users  Say"  and  your  SPECIAL 
OFFER  which  I  agree  tro  consider 
confidential. 


Name     

AddreM State 

E.  V.  D.  No No.  oowi  milked. 


Slieep 


,  1928 
1927 
1926 


Total 
Number 

52,000 
54,000 
54.000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

122,000 
119,000 
123,000 

16,000 
15,000 
12.000 

161,000 
157,000 
154,000 

62,000 
60.000 
56,000 

5,000 
6.000 
6,000 


Value 
Per 
Head 

$109.00 
109.00 
107.00 

118.00 
118.00 
114.00 

125.00 

110.00 

95.00 


106.80 
94.80 
85.03 

17.00 
21.00 
17.50 

12.20 
11.80 
10.83 


Perhap.s  the  outstanding  feature  of  tlie 
ul)ove  table  is  that  the  value  of  the  dairy 
cows,  two  years  old  and  older,  on  New 
Jersey  farms  has  increa.sed  steadily  over 
the  three  years  siiown  at  a  rate  averag- 
ing nearly  two   million  dollars  per  year 
regardless     of    whether    the    number    of 
cows   on    farms    fluctuated    up   or  down. 
If  the    1925    figures   were    included   they 
would  show  a   value  of  $9,225,000.     The 
increase  in  total  value  of  cows  in  New 
Jersey   has    been   $6,000,000   or   ab  )ut   65 
jier  cent  in  a  period  of  tliree  years.     Milk 
prices    have    tended     upwards    and    the 
dairy  industry  .seems  to  be  on  the  road 
to    prosjierity.     Swine    prices    are    down 
considerably  over  last  year,  probably  as 
a  result   of  the  low   corn   prices   a  year 
ago.     The  number  of  horses  is  decreas- 
ing.     This    may    indicate    furtlier   aban- 
donment of  farms  or  sales  for  real  estate 
purposes     or     increased     use     of     motor 
power.      Probably    both    factors    play    a 
part. 


What  Happens  to 

a  Bucket  of  Milk 

This   is    wliat   iiipjicns   to   the  average 
Itucket      of     milk     which     tlie     average 
farmer   brings   in   from   the  average   cow 
in  this  country:   46.7%  of  it  is  used  as 
whole    milk   and  cream;    35.9%   of  it  is 
made  into  butter;   3.7%   into  ice  cream, 
while    3.6%    goes    into    condensed    and 
evaporated    milk   and   the   same   amount 
into     cheese.       All     the     calves     in     the 
country  get  6.3%  of  it.     Three  per  cent 
not  fully  utilized,  while  2%  is  used  for 
other    by-products.     Nearly    all    of    this 
bucket    of    milk    is    consumed    in    the 
United   States    in   some   of  these   forms. 
"The  tragedy  of  what  happens  to  any 
average  quantity  of  many  raw  materials 
is    that    a    certain    per    cent    is    wasted 
through  inefficient  production  or  lack  of 
ready  market,"  says  Dr.   C.   W.   Larson 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council.    "Milk  is 
so   completely   a  product   which   has   no 
waste   elements   in    it  that   it   is   all  the 
more  unfortunate  that  a  single  drop  of 
it  should  be  lost  while  there  are  children 
who  are  malnourished  and  underweight. 
In   the  housewife's  increased  interest  in 
recipes  which  use  sour  milk  and  in  her 
use  of  milk  in  this  form,  those  of  us  who 
are  interested   in  the  nutrition  value  of 
milk  see  a  chance  to  reduce  the  per  cent 
of  this  waste." 


Insure 
the  health 
of  your 
cows 


Successful  dairymen  keep 
only  those  cows  thai  are  above 
the  average  in  production — 
and  feed  them  liberally.  When 
well  fed  a  cow  can  not  only 
produc  '  the  larjiest  profit,  but 
s^e  then  has  a  physical  resis- 
tant tha'  protects  her  from 
ma  ^y  <  f  the  diseases  to  which 
cow  flesh  is  heir. 

Fe  dinp  with  the  measure 
full,  rather  than  skimped,  is 
one  method  of  insuring  a  high 
level  of  health  for  your  herd. 
Such  feedi.T'  reduces  calving 
troubles  c-^.ked  udders,  harsh 
coats  and  ti.'ht  skins  to  a  mini- 
mum. As  a  result  the  cows 
enjoy  life  and  respond  by  heavy 
milk  flow  that  is  maintained 
month  after  month  throughout 
the  year  —  and  that  means 
profitable  dairying. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
feeds.  The  more  some  kinds 
are  used,  the  less  milk  is  pro- 
duced and  the  more  trouble 
there  is  with  the  cows.  If  the 
feed  is  lopsided,  if  the  pro- 
teins and  other  nutrients  are 
difficult  for  the  cow  to  handle, 
not  only  docs  she  fall  off  in 
her  milk  flow,  but  she  loses 
weight,  becomes  hidebound 
and  gets  out  of  condition 
generally. 

The  best  insurance  a  dairy- 
man can  take  out  for  his  cows 
is  a  scientifically  balanced 


grain  ration — Union  Grains. 
Feed  Union  Grains  regularly, 
liberally,  and  you  will  be  re- 
paid in  the  improved  health  of 
your  cows  and  the  increased 
milk  yield.  Fine  coats,  loose 
skins,  bright  eyes,  no  udder  or 
calving  troubles,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  a  calf  every  year 
are  the  results  of  feeding  the 
oldest  and  best  of  all  dairy 
rations — Union  Grains.  Your 
dealer  sells  it. 

Ubiko  Dairy  Service 
Bulletin  Free 

We  will  send  our  new  bi- 
monthly publication,  the 
"Ubiko  Dairy  Service  Bulle- 
tin," regularly  to  dairymen  who 
ask  for  it.  Each  issue  will  con- 
tain a  helpful  article  on  some 
phase  of  dairying  written  by 
a  recognized  authority  —  also 
other  up-to-the-minute  infor- 
mation regarding  feeding, 
health,  etc.     Write  today. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY,  Dept.  L-IS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


100Uu.Net 


Ubiko  82  Ration  (82% 
Protein).  For  mixing 
with  home-grown 
grains. 

Ubiko  Special  Dairy 
Ration,  20%  Protein 
— sweetened. 

Ubiko  Calf  Meal 
Ubiko    Pig   and   Hog 
Ration 

And   otKer 


Ubiko  Horse  Feed 

Ubiko    World   Record 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Start- 
ing   Mash    with    Cod- 
Liver  Oil 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  All-Mash  Rations 
Ubiko   Rations 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

by  

Bradford  County  Co-operative 
Holstein-Friesian  Association 

Through  this  Association,  there  is  now  available  for  sale  registered 
Holsteins  of  all  ages,  both  sex,  many  excellent  cows.  Most  cattle  are  from 
accredited  Herds,  and  all  are  Tuberculin  tested.  Cow  Testing  Association, 
private  and  official  records  are  available  as  evidence  of  producing  ability^ 
Breeding  of  the  most  popular  and  dependable  blood  lines.  Buyers  provided 
with  most  painstaking  services  for  selection  and  .shipment. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  KERRICK,  Sales  Manager,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


Red. 

US.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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There's  Money 

for  You 
in  This  Sack 


When  you  buy  Quaker  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  you  get  the  very  finest  com- 
bination of  the  choice  ingredients 
that  are  essential  to  maximum  milk 
production.  There's  profit  for  you 
in  every  sack.  Use  Quaker  Boss  for 
your  grain  ration;  make  more  money 
from  every  cow.  It  is  the  ideal  sup- 
plement for  your  hays,  silage,  and 
other  home  grown  roughages.  See 
the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Made  by 

Th«QuakttrOat5G>nipany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  pouUry  feeds -look  for  the  striped  sacks 

Quaker 

Sosared  Schtimacher 

Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  co«^?»"8,;!:![»,^!» 
Quaker  (16%),or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%) 
or  Quaker  Bo88  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu- 
macher is  a  choice  feed  for  young  oi 
dry  stock;  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Migrants  to  and 

From  the  Farm 

An  analysis  of  migration  to  and  from 
farms  has  recently  been  made  by  C.  J. 
Galpin  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Information  was 
secured  from  2,745  former  farm  operators 
who  had  moved  to  cities  or  villages 
within  recent  years,  and  were  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  when  they  left  the  farm  84  per  cent 
were  owners  find  16  per  cent  were 
tenants.     More  than  half  of  the  migrants 

Stin    own    ItlCir    laiiuo.        wii     «.ii«^    i.,»,.«c- 

there   were  one  or   two   children   in   the 
city   or    village    home    of   the    migrants. 
These  migrants  were  mainly  farmers  of 
long      experience      and      had      operated 
moderately  large  farms.     About  half  of 
them  had  tried  other  occupations  besides 
farming     There   were   foreign   born   and 
American  born  among  them.     One-third 
of  the  migrants  said  they  left  the  farm 
because  they  could  not  make  ends  meet. 
One-fourth  left  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability.     Unsatisfactory    school    oppor- 
tunities  for   the  children   was  the   most 
important  reason  for  10.9  per  cent.    One 
farmer  out  of  forty  left  because  he  felt 
financially  able  to  live  in  the  city. 

The  study  of  persons  who  moved  from 
cities,  towns  or  villages  to  farms,  which 
included  a   smaller  number   of  persons, 
showed  results   interesting   by  contrast. 
I>etters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  1,000,000 
persons  and  1,167  of  them  replied.    They 
were    scattered   over   all   the    states    but 
three,    though    more   than    a    quarter   of 
them  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Missouri   and    Michigan.     Of   the   total 
number   776   became    farm    owners,   344 
tenants,  47   hired   men.     Only   13.3  per 
cent   had  had  no  previous   farm  experi- 
ence.    These  migrants  were  men  in  the 
early    prime    of    life    who    had,    on    the 
average,  two  children.     About  two-thirds 
of  them  were  making  a  better  living  on 
the   farm   than  they   could    in  the  city. 
The    main   reasons  for  leaving  the  city 
were    to    secure    more    healtiiful    living 
conditions,    lower    costs    of    living,    rest 
from  city  life,  and  the  greater  indepen- 
dence of  the  farm  dweller. 


College  Cow  Makes 

Remarkable  Record 


29  Per  Cent  of  Penn  State 

Agricultural  Graduates  on  Farms 


J. 


Information   supplied   by   Dean   R.  L. 
Watts   to   Doctor   E.    H.   Shinn,   of  the 
United    States    Department   of    Agricul- 
ture, in  a  national  survey  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  college  education,  reveals 
2!)   per   cent   of   the   Penn   State   school 
graduates  engaged  in  farming.     This  is 
higher    than    the    average    for    19    state 
colleges,    which    is    27.8    per   cent      No 
other  type  of  work  has  drawn  so  many 
agricultaral    college    graduates,    despite 
the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  unin- 
formed that  few  college  men  return  to 
active  farm  life. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
graduates  of  Penn  State  are  engaged  in 
teaching  which  is  considerably  below  the 


24  per  cent  average  for  all  colleges  re- 
porting. Extension  work  has  drawn  16 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  only  8.4  per  cent  at  large. 
Seven  per  cent  of  the  Penn  State  gradu- 
ates are  in  research  work  compared  to 
5.8  per  cent  for  the  country.  The  re- 
maining 31  per  cent  of  Penn  State  men 
are  in  miscellaneous  pursuits. 

Kansas  reports  the  largest  proportion 
of  graduates  returning  to  the  farm,  60 
per  cent.  Florida  leads  in  research  with 
12  per  cent  of  its  graduates  so  engaged. 
North  Carolina  has  87  per  cent  of  its 
graduates  in  teaching.  Georgia  has  the 
largest  percentage  in  extension  work,  26 
per  oedt 


Penstate  Homestead  Johnanna,  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  cow,  has  just  completed 
an  enviable  record,  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  eleven  months,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  herd.  She  pro- 
duced 17,870  pounds  of  milk  and  658 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year,  which  is 
nearly  four  times  the  production  of  the 
average   Pennsylvania  cow. 

Considering  her  youth— she  has  just 
reached  her  third  birthday— the  record  is 
still  more  remarkable.  Holstein  lieifers 
usually  are  not  bred  to  freshen  until 
two  and  one-half  years  of  age.  Very 
few  Holsteins  have  exceeded  this  college- 
bred  heifer  in  production. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robes  Pontiac 
Segis  Homestead,  a  Holstein  bull  pre- 
sented to  the  college  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  extension  specialists  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  county  agents.  He  was  the 
sixth  prize  bull  of  his  age  class  when 
exhibited  at  the  National  Dairy  Expo- 
sition in  Syracuse,  New  York,  placing 
above  grand  champions  of  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  and  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion for  that  year. 


Co-operative  Market- 
ing of  Dairy  Products 

Dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $640,- 
000,000  were  sold  through  cooperative 
associations  in  1927,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate based  on  reports  received  recently 
by  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Market- 
ing of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  huge  sum  is  roughly  divided 
among  tiie  several  types  of  cooperatives 
as  follows:  Creamery  associations,  $250,- 
000,000;  milk-bargaining  associations, 
$205,000,000;    milk    distributing    associa- 

♦  ir.nc     seiAOnonnOO-    rhp^c*.   fartorips.    .<R3.S- 
000,000;    cream   stations,  $12,000,000. 

Heavy  gains  in  the  volume  of  business 
handled  were  made  during  the  year  by 
the  creameries,  the  milk-distributing  asso- 
ciations. One  group  of  creameries  in  the 
Minnesota- Wisconsin  dairy  section  re- 
l)orted  sales  for  1927  more  than  $6,000,- 
000  larger  than  for  1926. 

Some  very  large  increases  in  gross 
Siiles  were  also  reported  by  the  milk- 
bargaining  associations  operating  in  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities.  Several  of 
the  milk-distributing  associations  also 
made  substantial  gains  in  gross  sales  in 
1927. 

Many  of  the  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  bought  farm  supplies  for  their 
patrons,  the  value  of  which  would  in- 
crease the  total  volume  of  business  by 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

Measured  by  value  of  dairy  products 
sold  cooperatively,  the  leading  states  in 
1927  were:  New  York,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  California,  in  the 
order  named. 

The  leading  states  in  cooperative  mak- 
ing and  marketing  of  butter  were: 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Cali- 
fornia. States  leading  in  cooperative 
marketing  of  cheese  were:  Wisconsin 
and  Oregon;  and  the  states  leading  in 
milk  marketing  were:  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and   Pennsylvania. 

On  January  1,  of  this  year,  2,479  co- 
operative associations  engaged  in  mar- 
keting dairy  products  were  listed  by 
tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  associations  were  classi- 
fietl  as  follows:  creameries,  1,390;  cheese 
factories,  751;  milk-marketing  associa- 
tions, 119;  cream  stations,  102;  milk- 
bargaining  associations,  40;  miscellane- 
ous enterprises,  77. 


No  one  can  afford  to  spend  a  dollar's 
worth  of  time  to  save  a  half  dollar's 
worth  of  goods. 


Know  the  Value 

of  Your  Timber 

It  pays  to  know  the  volume  of  timber 
in    a    farm    woodland    before    making   a 
sale,    says    the    Forest    Service,    United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture.     If 
the  farmer  does  not  know  how  to  esti- 
mate standing  timber,  he  would  do  w-sll 
to   call   in   expert   assistance,   which   can 
often    be    obtained    through    the    county 
agent  or  State  extension   forester.     The 
value  of  such  an  estimate  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  a  woodland  owner  in 
Williamson  County,  Tenn.     The  highest 
bid  which   he  received   for  his   tract  of 
hardwood  timber  before  it  was  estimated 
was    $2,700,    which    he    was    inclined    to 
accept.     However,   he   employed   an   ex- 
perienced cruiser  to  estimate  the  timber 
and  assist  him  in  finding  other  bidders. 
Within  three  months  the  tract  was  sold 
for  $6,500,  half  in  cash  and  half  due  in 
six   months.     The   cruiser   charged  $600 
for    his    services,    and    the    owner    thus 
netted   $6,000,   or   $3,300    more    than    he 
would   have   obtained    without   securing 
assistance. 


Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Through^the  Dairy  Sire 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
2,000  bulls  used  in  herds  throughout  the 
country  show  that  the  average  of  them 
increased   production  of  their  daughters 
over  that  of  their  dams  until  the. -level 
of   about   360  pounds   butterfi^t   a   year 
was  reached.     After  that -these-  bulls  de- 
creased    production.      In     Pennsylvania' 
some  3,000  recent  records  of  dairy-herd- 
improvement  association  cows  show  the 
butterfat    production   to    be   nearly   300 
pounds    a    year    on    the    average.     The      ] 
surest  way  to  maintain  this  level  and  to 
carry  it  higher  is,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to   use   bulls   which   have   demonstriited 
their  ability  to  increase  the  production 
of   their    daughters    to    and    above   this 
level.    These  facts  add  a  very  important 
feature  to  the  possibilities  for  usefulness 
of   dairy-herd-improvement   associations, 
that  is,  they  show  that  bulls  should  be 
tested  for  efficiency  as  well  as  cows. 

A  very  great  opportunity,  for  increas- 
ing production  of  dairy  cows,  therefojce, 
lies  in  extending  the  use  of  bulls  that 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to.  in- 
crease production.  This  means  that 
hulls  will  have  to  be  kept  until  about  6 
years  of  age  before  their  real  value  can 
1)6  ascertained  through  testing  their 
daughters,  and  furthermore,  it  means 
that  the  records  of  both  the  dams  and 
daughters  must  be  kept. 

During  the  some  22  years  of  dairy- 
herd-improvement    association    work    in 
this  country,  the  testing  of  bulls  by  com- 
paring   the    records    of   their    daughters 
with  those  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters 
received   little   consideration   until  com- 
paratively recently.    From  records  avail- 
able  from   a   number  of  States   having 
dairy-herd-improvement  associations  the 
average  life  of  approximately  200  bulls 
used  in  the  herds  of  these  associations 
was  shown  to  be  less  than  6  years.     It 
is  common  knowledge  that  mamy  bulls 
are  disposed  of  before  the  production  of 
their  daughters  is  available  to  determine 
the  real  value  of  the  bulL 

When  the  value  of  bulls  is  found  by 
comparing  the  records  of  their  daughters 
with  those  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters, 
the  problem  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  kept  alive  and  used  as 
long  as  serviceable.     It  is  evident  that 
one  breeder  can  npt  keep  a  bull  inde- 
finitely   even    though    he   were   ever   so 
good     a     producer     of     high-producing 
heifers.     One  great  objection  raised  by 
farmers,  and  very  justly  so,  is  that  old 
bulls    grow    very   dangerous   and   are   a 
r.-.enace.    Fire  is  a  menace  and  certainly 
will  destroy  a  man's  property,  but  all  of 
us    make   provision    for   controlling    fire 
and    consequently    obtain    its    benefits. 
The  same   principle  can   be   applied   to 

bulls. 

Old  bulls  must  be  exchanged,  and  the 
bull  association   work  which   has   made 
such  fine  progress  in  Pennsylvania  offers 
a  means  whereby  farmers  in  dairy-herd- 
improvement  associations  may  exchange 
bulls.        The    bull    association    principle 
can   be  applied   to  take  in   wide   areas. 
For    instance    a    man    in    the    northern 
part  of  a  State  who  has  a  bull  that  has 
demonstrated     his    ability    to    increase 
production  may  effect  an  exchange  with 
a  man  in  the  southern  part  of  a  State 
who  also  has  a  bull  that  has  similarily 
demonstrated   his   abihty.       Dairy-herd- 
improvoment  association  work  makes  it 
possible  to  test  bulls,  and  the  bull  asso- 
ciations make  it  possible,  in  a  practical 
way,  to  preserve  their  usefulness   after 
they  are  found  by  testing  to  be  worthy. 
*An  addrera  presentad  by  Mr.  McClain,  of 
the    Bureau    of    Dalryiing.    U.     8.    Dept.    of 
Agriculture,    »t    the    annual    meetiof    of    »• 
Panniylvani*    D»lrym«Bi'    Aiioolttlon. 


youcan 

afford  a  real 
iubulor,  hiah 
pressure  cooler 

At  last  you  can  purchase  a  cooler  of  the  highest  fEci*^"^  .^jf 
durability  with  considerably  less  money  than  J^er  before  pc^sble 

The  Oriole  Cooler  deals  a  smashing  blow  to  the  high  cost  ot 
genuine  tubular  coolers  for  the  dairy  farm.  Every  dairyman  can 
now  afford  a  cooler  of  this  type-the  Oriole. 

Due  to  unique  methods  of  manufacture  we  fmally  have  the  ideal 
cooler  the  dairy  industry  has  been  waiting  ^^'-VJ^^^^Jm  be  "o 
Royc.  durability  that  sells  at  Ford  prices  I  There  wiU  be  no 
excuse  now  for  milk  losses  resulting  from  improper  coohng. 


Tubular  Coolers  Eudorsed  as  Most  Efficient 
Quality  control  associations,  inspectors,  health 
oflicials,  agricultural  colleges:  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  tubular  type  of  milk  cooler,  which 
employs  cold  wat^r  circulating  under  pressure 
through  the  tubes,  while  the  milk  flows  down 
over  the  outside,  is  the  most  efficient  and  desir- 
able kind  of  cooler  for  the  dairy.  The  Oriole 
is  endorsed  by  such  authorities  everywhere,  it 
is  the  type  of  cooler  most  easily  kept  clean  and 
sanitary   and    is    genuinely    tubular. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Eespect 
The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction 
against  imperfect  workmanship  ;  or  materials. 
Every  cooler  is  further  guaranfeed  to  withstana 
without  leaking  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  If  you  have  been  a  user  of  other 
oirculating  coolers  you  will  appreciate  thi« 
guarjui^e.  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^   Purchase    Now 

Once  you  have  an  Oriole  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  ever  replace  it.  for  it  is  built  of 
copper  and  bronze  throughout-everlasting 
metals.  Nothing  can  rust  out;  nothing  can  wear 
out  and  the  workmanship  employed  in  making 
this    cooler    is    absolutely    unsurpassed. 

Which  SiJse  Should  You  Buy? 
Oriole  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Hue 
A  cools  35  gallons  of  milk  an  hour  and  size  B 
cools  50  gallons  an  hour.  Both  sizes  consist  of 
HA"  diameter  seamlesB  copper  tubes  spacea 
so  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  Iip. 
formed  into  the  tubes  when  ""a^e,  runs  along 
their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the  flow 
of   milk    from   one   tnihe   to   the   next.      The   water 


flows  through  these  V- 
shaped  flanges  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  the 
tube  interior  so  that 
all  possible  cooling  sur- 
face is  utilized.  This 
space  is  "dead  metal 
on  other  tubular  or  cor- 
^Xltr  rn^-wer  trough,  are  renioval,,wUh. 

,,ees_no    BQuare  ^corners^^hard    to    keep 

C.p.ei.T  H..  Cl.r    L.nf.h  Shippjn,  Cp-c-/ 

Si«Cl.Hr.R...r...r    Ov.«ll         W..,ht^  ^^ 

«  rn  4"  ilW'  «5  lbs.  10   gal. 

""  Sou?    Milk    Losses    Would    Buy    An    Oriole 

Most  losTes  are  due  to  i>"Proper  cooling^  WiU^ 
the  Oriole  you  -'" /•-''y.^-^'^^Jr  mLnT  to 

overtakes   you. 

Inspection  Free  »  u  „n 

Order  an  Oriole  Cooler,  unpack  and  "et  it  up. 
Inspect  it  thoroughly.  If  the  de8'K°-  7„'J"'t'al 
ship    and    quality    does    not   meet    yp"""    approval 

Entirely     p'ck     the    cooler    "^^/^^'^^loy    will    b? 
it    l.n.k    ut    our    expense.      lOur    mont  y    "•" 
'refunded    without    Question.      No    offer    could    be 

your  Oriole  today 


^^ilk    from   one   tnibe   to   the   next.      The   water  your  v^run.   -'"" '/  ,  ^         Baltimore 

CHERRY  BASSETT  CO.,  2324  Market  St,  Phila.,or  Russell  and  Oslend  Ms.,  uammore 


ui 


^MILK  PRODUCTS^ 
JQUIPMtNTj 


Large  Size 


F.O.B. 

Baito. 


Ihe  Cooler 
thai  lasts 

a.UVE  TIME 


HIGH 


NO  LEAKS 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 
On  Hand  at  AU  Times 


IffT 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Ter- 
Mys  and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herd...  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"TA*  Man  Who  StlU  Good  Cow/' 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


For  Sale 

High  Test  Seed  Corn 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Sure  Crop  Lan.  Co. 

Clouds'  Yellow  Dent  and 

Golden  Queen 

MT.  JOY  SEED  CO. 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 
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Dr.  McCollum 
Cautions  Against 
Nutrition  Ff^<1s 

"Enthusiastic      Americans      who      are 
interested  in  ultra-violet  rays  are  irradi- 
ating hens  to  make  them  lay  more  eggs; 
tliey  are  irradiating  cows  to  make  them 
produce   a   substitute   for  cod   liver  oil; 
and     tliey     are     irradiating     people     for 
almost    anytliing",   said    Dr.    E.    V.    Mc- 
Collum,   Johns    Hopkins    University,    in 
surveying  new  developments  in  the  field 
«)f  nutrition  at  a  lecture  given  recently  in 
Philadelphia    under   the   auspices   of  the 
Home    Economics    Association    of    that 
eity    and     the    Philadelphia     Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

"We  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  if  a 
spoonful  of  anything  is  good,  a  tubful  is 
better,"  was  his  comment.  "It  was  in 
1904  tliat  it  was  first  definitely  stated 
tliat  sunlight  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
tlie  faulty  bone  development  known  as 
rickets.  People  in  the  far  north,  where 
sunlight  is  at  a  premium,  do  not  have 
rickets  due  to  the  fact  that  they  eat  fats 
and  fish  oil,  while  it  is  common  in  those 
tropical  places  where  cloudiness  is  almost 

the  rule. 

"Unfortunately  the  sunlight  which  we 
get  in  smoky  cities  has  little  value  as 
the  smoke  has  absorbed  the  desired 
rays",  said  this  scientist.  "It  is  in  some 
of  the  industrial  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  the  worst  prevalence  of 
rickets  is  found." 

Dr.  McCollum,  who  has  devoted  many 
years     to     research     in    the     School    of 
Hygiene    and    Public    Health    at    Johns 
Hopkins    University,    and    who    is    the 
author  of  "Food,  Nutrition  and  Health" 
and    other    books    stated,    "Anemia    has 
l)een     receiving     much     attention     lately 
from    students    in    research."      Dr.    Mc- 
Collum   reported    that    various    experi- 
ments   along    this    line    have   been   con- 
ducted at  the   University  of  Wisconsin. 
A  study  has  been  made  of  iron  assimila- 
tion  in   rabbits   made   anemic   by   being 
fed    an    iron    free    diet.      Recovery    was 
rapid  when  these  rabbits  were  given  iron 
oxide  and   lettuce  leaves.     Cabbage  and 
yellow  corn  proved  less  effective.     More 
recently    ash    of    liver    has    been    found 
important  in  producing  recoveries. 

"The  public   is  now  keenly  awake  to 
the      unquestioned     souniness     of     the 
modern    nutritional    program",    asserted 
Dr.    McCollum.     "In  the   future   we  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  the  quality  of 
food   and   little   about  counting  calories. 
"Americans    are    eating    more    sugar 
than  anyone  in  the  world  ever  ate  before. 
We  are  eating  more  cereal  products  than 
our  ancestors  ate  in  the  past  except  per- 
haps   the    Egyptians.      It    is,    therefore, 
particularly  necessary  that  the  remainder 
of  the   diet   should   be   rich   in   the  Im- 
portant things  which  sugar  and  cereals 

do  not  supply." 

Dr.  McCollum  named  as  protective 
foods- milk  and  leafy  vegetables.  '"We 
can  greatly  Improve  our  diet  by  eating 
more  of  these  protecUve  foodt." 


Milk  Drinking 


"Once  upon  a  time  milk  was  supposed 
to  be  food  solely  for  babies.  What  the 
human  babies  couldn't  use,  might  go  to 
tlie  young  of  other  species,  but  as  a 
beverage    for    adults,    milk    hardly    was 

mentioned. 

"Then  began  an  era  of  public  educa- 
tion sponsored  by  dairymen,  nutrition 
experts,  health  officials  and  physicians. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  power  of  propa- 
ganda, when  making  known  the  merits 
of  a  good  article,  let  him  watch  the  milk 
statistics. 

"Everybody  learned  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relationship  between  milk  con- 
sumption and  health.  Milk  is  better 
than  tea  or  coffee.  Milk  makes  strong 
bodies   and   clear   minds.     Milk  steadies 


the  nerves.  Milk  keeps  the  teeth  from 
failing.  Milk  is  a  fine  bracer  for  the 
laboring  man.  Miik  is  cheaper  iiiou 
meat  and  compares  favorably  with  eggs 
and  many  other  staple  foods. 

"And  when  the  people  came  to  under- 
stand and  to  believe  these  things,  they 
began  to  buy  more  milk.  Figures 
representing  the  increased  demand  are 
hard  to  comprehend.  The  production  of 
milk  in  this  country  in  1926  was  greater 
than  that  of  1925  by  4,000,000,000 
pounds.  The  statistics  are  those  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  greater  part  of  this  increased 
consumption  was  in  the  homes  of  city 
people." 

—Detroit    News;    reprinted    In    **The 
Normal   Instructor". 


N.K.q:- 


'^HAPPY-ISMS*' 


Let  the  cow  be  a  member  of  your  family 
If  the  folks  would  only  fight  over  milk  as  they  do  over  politics,  this  wouI<J 

certainly  be  a  great  country 


Find  Health  Prayer  in 

A  "Healthy  Prayer"  that  has  been 
found  on  the  wall  in  Chester  Cathedral, 
England,  contains  real  mental  hygiene 
for  modern  Americans. 

In  the  quaint  little  town  of  Chester 
with  its  streets  which  the  Romans  ex- 
cavated ten  feet  below  the  houses  so 
that  each  gabled  home  has  to  be  reached 
by  steps,  this  prayer  was  recently 
found : 

CJive  me  a  good  digestion.  Lord, 
And  also  something  to  digest. 

Give  me  a  healthy  body.  Lord 
And  sense  to  keep  It  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 
To  keep  the  good  and  pure  In  sight 

Which  seeing  sin  Is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a  way  to  set  It  right 


Excavations 
of  English  Cathedral 

Give  me  a  mind  that  Is  not  bored. 
That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh. 

Don't  let  me  worry  overmuch 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  L 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord 
Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke. 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life 
And  pass  It  on  to  other  folk. 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  town 
where  the  prayer  originated  If  the  main 
city  in  Cheshire  County,  famous  for 
Cheshire  cheese.  Evidently,  these  peoplo 
who  realize  the  value  of  dairy  producU 
in  their  home  diet  were  a  few  hundred 
years  ahead  of  their  tim«  In  their  well- 
rounded  health  Ideals,  knowing  that 
success  In  life  would  come  to  those  who 
have  a  happy,  tolerant  frame  of  mind 
and  give  their  bodies  something  nutri- 
tious to  digest 


Preserve  Your 
Salad  Days  by 

Salad  Ways 

■"II    winter    eumcs    can    0^11115    ««    »«»» 
behind?" 

There  is  no  need  to  let  the  spring  or 
salad  days  of  life  slip  forever  Into  a 
state  of  winter.  We  do  not  really  want 
to  remain  young  always  for  there  is  too 
much  real  joy  in  the  winter  of  life,  a 
mellowing  of  tones  and  hues  In  all 
aspects  of  our  experiences.  But  we  do 
want  to  feel  young,  to  capture  that 
subtle  spirit  of  youth  that  keeps  our 
interests  fresh  so  that  our  winter  may  be 
sparkling  and  full  of  sunshine. 

Our  food  habits,  like  others  good  or 
bad,  crystalize  In  the  winter  of  life 
unless  we  watch  them.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  mere  food  has  so  much  in- 
fluence in  helping  us  to  capture  this 
feeling  of  youth  and  well  being. 

But  It  has,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 
Preserve  your  salad  days  by  salad 
ways.  Why,  even  In  the  winter  the 
markets  offer  a  vast  choice  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  nuts,  cheeses  and  other  foods 
from  which  the  clever  homemaker  may 
fashion  a  great  variety  of  salads. 

There  are  different  types  of  salads, 
light  greens  or  vegetable  combinations 
for  dinner  or  more  substantial  combina- 
tions of  cheese  or  cold  meats  for 
luncheon.  Then  there  are  the  delightful 
gelatine  salads  from  tomato  or  other 
canned  foods. 

Raw  foods  have  so  much  to  commend 
them  that  It  Is  suggested  you  try  a  new 
salad  this  week: — 

Carrot  and  Apple  Salad 
Raw  carrots 
Crisp  apples 
Nuts  or  raisins 
Lemon  Juice 

Mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing 
Use    equal    amounts    of    apple    and 
carrot.       Chop     carrots     or    put     them 
through   a   meat  chopper.     Pare    apples 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  add  lemon 
juice.    Chopped  nuts  and  raisins  may  be 
added.      Mix    just    before    serving    with 
dressing  and  serve  on  shredded  lettuce. 
Mock  Fruit  Salad 
Raw    carrots 
Fresh  grated  cocoanut 
Can    sliced    pineapple 
Chop    or   grate    the   carrots    and    mix 
with   the  cocoanut;    mix   with   salt   and 
a  Httle  sugar.     Cut  the  pineapple.     Be- 
fore serving  combine  the  two  and  add  a 
good  salad  dressing. 

Cheese  Suggestions 
Soft  cheese  may  be  put  through  a  wire 
sieve,  seasoned  with  a  good  French 
dressing  and  used  in  the  centre  of  a  half 
pear  or  peach  or  slice  of  pineapple. 
Served  on  a  mound  of  lettuce  this  is  an 
attractive  salad  for  luncheon. 


Stuffed  Prune  Salad 
Through  a  lengthwise  cut  remove 
stones  from  large  cooked  or  steamed 
prunes.  Fill  with  cottage  cheese  seasoned 
and  mixed  with  sweet  or  sour  cream. 
On  crisp  lettuce  leaves  arrange  stuffed 
prunes  star  fashion  around  a  small 
mound  of  cottage  cheese.  Serve  with 
dressing. 


Farm  and  City 
^V()nlen  Hold  Conference 
in  Philadelphia 

"llmv  iiiT  women  living  on  the  farms 
,iii(!  those  in  tlte  towns  and  cities  work- 
In^r  together  to  improve  tlie  present  agri- 
( iiltural  situation?"  was  the  question 
pl.iced  before  the  Uural-Url)an  Confer- 
,  nee  lu'ld  in  lMiiladel])ljia  on  February 
Mth. 

'riiis  eonfercnce  was  called  by  the 
"^  OuuK  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  a  belief  tliat  the  selling  problem  of 
I  lie  woman  on  Ihe  farm  uiiu  liic  yui- 
cliasiiig  problem  of  tlie  woman  in  the 
city  needed  to  be  mutually  better  under- 
stood. It  was  attended  by  many  active- 
|\  eiifrafred  In  various  forms  of  agricul- 
liiie,  urban  householders,  educational 
leaders,  and  liy  a  number  of  contributing 
experts. 

Among  the  individual  farm  difficulties 
re]  sorted  at  tliis  meeting  were  those  of 
-lotted  or  disorganized  markets,  low 
n  I  urns,  no  cooperation,  lack  of  demand, 
!il«(»r  shortage  and  competition.  These 
in^lanees  covered  such  perishable  crops 
,is  peaches,  apples,  cranberries,  and 
ve-etable  growing.  The  situations  en- 
(ivintered  by  the  city  buyer  were  chiefly 
(if  high  costs,  and  no  uniformity  in 
(jiMlity  by  direct  i)urchasing, 

"Who  gets  the  margin  between  the 
I'lioc  wliicli  tlie  farmer  receives  for  his 
inodiict  and  that  which  is  paid  for  the 
same  article  at  the  corner  grocery  store?" 
was  a  query  from  the  city  woman's 
jioint  of  view. 

Dr.  Ralph  F.  Breyer  of  the  University 
i>{  Pennsylvania  answered  the  pertinent 
(jiiestion  by  outlining  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. "Either  the  farmer  or  middle- 
in. in  must  pay  the  costs  in  transporting 
a  i)roduct  from  farm  to  consumer."  said 
Dr.  Breyer.  "It  is  possible  for  the 
middle-man  to  do  it  at  a  lower  rate  by 
n  asiin  of  the  quantity  in  which  he  deals. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  expense  of 
transportathm,  storage  warehouses,  and 
wide  area  distribution,  consume  nine- 
lenths  of  the  ten  per  cent  margin  which 
the  distributor  receives,  thus  leaving  him 
a  one  per  cent  margin. 

'"i'here  are  two   ways   for  the  farmer 
to  secure  a  better  price  for  his  products", 
si  I  ted  Dr.  Frank  App,  of  the  State  De- 
jiartment    of    Agriculture,    New    Jersey. 
"One  way  is  by  government  subsldation. 
liie  other  is  through  cooperation  in  con- 
trolling   the    supply.      Many    organized 
liroducers    are    already    working    in    this 
direction.       Federal    and     state     govern- 
ments  are   offering   assistance  as   far  as 
ixtssible     through     agricultural     depart- 
ments.     An    im])ortant    function    of   the 
(  ffective  farm  marketing  organization  in 
tl  e  future  will  be  in  supplying  its  mem- 
Ixrship      with      marketing     information 
wliieh  will  enable  them  to  control  their 
production  supply". 

"The  price  margin  in  many  products 
Heeds  to  be  squeezed  out  as  it  has  been 
(ioMc  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by  an 
"rii-anlzcd  milk  industry",  said  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Calvin,  Director  of  Home 
Fconomirs,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
Or.  Clyde  L.  King,  Prof,  of  Economics, 
I  nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  explained 
tliat  taxes,  heretofore,  have  been  levied 
on  land  and  improvements.  There  Is  a 
liiiilt  to  the  amount  of  taxation  land 
\\ill  support  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  money  to  be  raised  by 
means  of  taxation.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  our  local  taxes  are  spent  for  schools, 
highways  and  welfare;  86%  of  our  na- 
tional taxes  go  for  wars,  past,  present 


72,000 

Dairymen 


can't 


Thirty-five  years  ago  a  little 
group  of  dairymen  were 
feeding  Purina. 

They  made  money. 

The  news  spread. 

Today  72,000  dairymen  are  mak- 
ing money  by  feeding  Purina. 

Such  tremendous  growth  means 
something. 

72,000  dairymen  can't  be  wrong! 

Purina  will  make  you  money 
too.  Order  it  from  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Strict,  St.  Louu,  Mo. 

Biiht  BtMy  Millm  Locmted  tor  Seme* 


Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 


•*r•^•¥J 


CHOWS 


24%    PROTEIN    COW    CHOW 
20%     PROTEIN    COW     CHOW   ^^^    •. 
CALF    CHOW       BULKY- LAS        PIG     CHOW 


ICHECKERBOAR^ 
BAGS 


i 


and  future.  The  three  items  of  local 
taxation  will  tend  to  increase  instead  of 
decrease  and  by  our  own  vote. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  will 
have  to  be  more  carefully  studied  in  the 
future  and  other  means  of  taxation  be 
found. 

The    conference    closed    with    sugges- 
tions that  the  group  continue  the  study 
of   marketing.     The  formation  of  local 
study  groups  will  be  the  best  means  of     I 
spreading  this  Information. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

General  Offices 
219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  tiisseminatlon  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  Pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  In 
nutrition. 


Offlcers 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,   Chairman 
H.    D.    Allebach,    Vice   Chairman 
R    W    Balderston,   Executive  Secretary 
R.   J.'  Harbison,   Jr..   Treasurer 


AffllUted  with  tbe  National  Dairy 
Ooancll 


Departmental  Branches 
C.    I.    Cohee.    Director   Qualit^r   Control 

Department 
Lydia   M.   Broecker,    Nutrition   Depart- 
ment .      ^ 
Del     Rose     Macan.     Health     Dramatic 
Department. 
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DOK'T 


Build -Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip     /i 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn  |  |||  fji  | 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry  I  ^^ 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


\-|n'  !/■ 


TELLS 
WHY 


James^imy 


COSTS 
LESS 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  corisidenng  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  y«u  can  save  money  and  have  your  build- 
ings planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
*     *^  practical.    If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 

service,  you'll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly.  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here's  what  he  writes: 

*'Wm  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil- 
ity you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges- 
tions saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time. 


He 


Tinf  Saving, 
and  Poultry 


Monay  Making 


Our  many  years'  experience  in 

planning  and  designing    farm 

buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 

money  on  materials  and  con- 
struction— show  you  how  every 

door,    window   and    general 

arrangement  should  be  to  make 

buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about  .   ,.     ■ 

Jamesway  Equipment— Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 

Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In- 
cubators, Brooders  for  the  poultry  house— a  com- 
plete line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money- 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  iri- 
terested  in— whether  building,  remodeling,  venti- 
lating or  equipping  cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hog  or 

poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that  ^ 

tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know.  m^l  conpen  to  Offl««  ll««r««t  Yoa 

U  Ton  RalM  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  -|  jam^  mfg.  CO..  Dept,W4 .  Ft  Atki|»on.  Wis 

p,ll»0«lUM»»  ^  Show  our  full  line  of  Feeder.,  Watcrcr.     ■  Elmira.  1 

Steel  Ne«t«,  Coal  Brooders.  Baby  Chicle    M^^^^  interested  in    D  Building 

I  1  Equipping  D  Ventilating  a 

H  1  Horse  Bam  D  Ho«  Houw: 

I  J  Poultry  liquipment  Book 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 

O  Remodeling 

G  Cow  Barn 

D  Poultry  House 


FARQUHAR 
BOILERS 

Of  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Especially  popular  for  Dairies, 
Creameries.  Ice  Cream  Factories, 
,^_^.,^^__  Mushroom   Growers,    Laundries, 

Textile  Mills  and  in  fact  wherever  steam  or  heat  or  both  are  required. 
Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick  steamers  furnishing  abundant 
dry.  hot  steam;  built  to  burn  wood,  coal  or  oil.  A.S.M.E.  Specifications. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
send  descriptive  Bulletins  of  the|Boiler 
or  Engine_for  your^individual^nccds.] 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.,  Limited      York,  Pa.,  Boi  461 


Willard 


Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

starting,  lighUng,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE   is  unbiased   and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.        Coatesville,  Pa. 


Dr.  ^layo,  Fiiinous  Physician, 
Savs  25  Per  Cent  of  T15 
in  Children  Conies  from 
Tuberculous  Cows 

Dr.  C.  II.  Mayo,  probably  the  world's 
most  famous  medical  autliority,  also 
health  officer  and  farmer  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota  says: 

"A  conservative  estimate  is  that  25 
per  cent  of  tuberculosis  among  children 
and  five  per  cent  of  all  tuberculosis  in 
humans  is  from  bovine  sources." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  commissioner  of 
Health  in  the  Encf-;  «  rnny  of  which  was 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Dr.  Mayo  writes: 

"Tuberculosis  in  cattle  spreads  to 
humans,  usually  by  means  of  milk  in 
which  the  germs  have  not  been  killed  by 
proper  pasteurization.  How  frequently 
this  occurs  is  a  question;  but  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  that  25  per  cent  of 
tuberculosis  among  children  and  5  per 
cent  of  all  tuberculosis  is  from  bovine 
sources. 

"Clinical  observation  and  examination 
of  cattle  does  not  always  indicate  the 
tubercular  animal.  In  addition  tuber- 
culin test  should  be  used,  for  even  if  it 
is  not  100  per  cent  efficient,  it  is  the  best 
method  we  have  of  detecting  the  tuber- 
cular animal. 

"Opposition  to  the  area  testing  and 
compensation  plan  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  Anti  spirit  so  common  among  the 
uninformed  but  sometimes  it  is  due  to 
hair  splitting  and  unproven  or  impracti- 
cal theories  of  those  who  know  or  should 

know. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  opponents 
to  the  plan  who  cannot  be  classed  as 
just  Antis  are  satisfied  to  just  oppose 
without  proposing  some  other  practical 
commercially  possible  plan  with  the  re- 
sult that  just  nothing  is  done. 

"Everything  should  be  done— clinical 
observation  and  examination  of  the 
cattle,  tuberculin  testing  and  slaTighter 
of  reactors  and  proper  pasteurization  of 
milk.  Expense  should  not  be  the  deter- 
mining consideration.  In  fact  money 
spent  for  such  things  is  not  expense,  it 
is  investment  which  will  return  divi- 
dends. 

"I  submit  this  statement  not  only  as  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  but  also  as  a  health 
officer  and  as  a  farmer  where  I  have  had 
extensive  experience  with  bovine  tuber- 
culosis among  cattle  in  my  own  herds." 
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When  answering  advertisements  alwa:^s   men- 
tion the  Milk  Producers  Review  in  your  inquu:y. 


TUBERCULIN   TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 
Horses  and  Harness 

Edingburg  Road.  R.  F.  D.  2 
Bell  Phone  3099R2         Trenton.  N.  J. 


New  Jersey  Beats  Record 
for  Shipment  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  in  1927 

During  li)27,  in  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 18,883  car  loads  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  shipped  by  rail  by  various 
markets  and  farmers  of  that  state.  This 
exceeds  tlie  record  of  the  previous  year 
by  1128  car  loads. 

This  total  does  not  include  the  vast 
quantities  of  perishable  products  moving 
by  truck  or  wagon  delivery  to  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  or  to  various  marketing 
points  within  the  state  itself. 

Among  the  car  load  lot  shipments 
made  may  be  included  6,648  cars  of 
potatoes,  1,098  cars  of  peaches,  1,343  cars 
of  tomatoes,  1,432  cars  of  sweet  potatoes, 
811  cars  of  peppers,  708  cars  of  apples 
and  4,6.52  car  loads  of  mixed  vegetables. 

Prepare  for  Spring 

Begin  to  make  repairs  in  machinery 
that  can  be  done  at  home.  Have  all 
other  repairs  finished  so  that  all  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  instant  use. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

iMiddle  Bucks  Cow  Testing  Association 
Nervin  Weller,  Tester 

During  the  montli  of  January,  26  herds  were  tested  in  the  Middle  Bucks  (Pa.) 
f.)W  'lasting  Association.  Tlicrc  were  351  cows  in  milk  and  62  dry.  Bight  cows 
\scrc  on  olHcial  test.  Tliree  iirofitable  and  five  unprofitable  cows  were  sold.  One 
Miire  bred  bull  was  purohast-d.  Forty-nine  cows  produced  over  40  pounds  and  26 
juoducc-d  over  50  pounds  lat.  Forty  cows  produced  over  1000  and  53  produced 
over  1200  pounds  milk. 

Highest  Herd  Average — Milk  Production 
Owner  Cows  Milking  Lbs.  Milk 

1      P.    Sfittcrthwaito    15  1238 

(■    P.    Powell    7  1281 

.1.  E.  Ivins   o  ^^"^ 

W    M.   Hunsbcrgcr   1*  H*2 

J.O.   Canby    28  1111 

C.  L.   Finney    10  JJJO 

C.  L.  Wilkinson   12  1034 

Highest  Herd  Average— Butterfat  Production* 
Qy^ner  Cows  Milking  Lbs.  Fat 

f    E    Ivins    8  47.2 

\\   K.    Powell    7  48.7 

L.   P.   Satterthwaite    lo  *!•*' 

Highest  Herd  Average  Test 
Owner  Pe"*  Cent  Breed 

J.   M.    Oeddes    C*5  5*  •'f"^,^"^ 

I'    W    Smith  fil2  R.   &   G.  Guernseys 

Bolton    Farms    «05  R.  Guernseys 

C.orge  S.   Havens    «•«>  J-  Guernseys 

11.  M.  Walton   *-<W  "•  Guernseys 

*(  ows  milking  three  times  a  day. 

West  Chester  Cow  Testing  Association 

S.  W.  Stiles,  Tester 
Report  of  West  Chester  Cow  Testing  Associatiion  for  month  of  January,  1928. 
Herds  tested  during  month,  16;  cows  in  milk,  417;  cows  dry,  96;  cows  sold  proftt- 
•iblelO-  number  sold  unprofitable,  4;  number  pure  bred  bulls  purchased,  2;  number 
n  placing  grades,  1;  number  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat,  86;  number  producing 
nver  .W  lbs.  fat,  24;  nnnil.er  cows  producing  over  1,000  lbs.  milk,  133;  over  1,200 
Il)s    milk,  68;  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  month  as  follows: 

Breed  Lbs.  Per  Lbs. 

O^ner  "f  Cow  Milk  Cent  Fat        Butterfat 

H    F   Brinton     H-  Holstein  1655  4.6  74.6 

M    I  ■    Tones I  lolstein  2058  3.4  70.0 

(•;  IL  Marshall H.  Holstein  1690  4.3  68.4 

M.  L.  Jones H-   Holstein  1635  4.2  64.6 

i'a.  Hos.  Farm    H.  Holstein  676  3.9  61.4 

M    I      lones  ....       «•  Holstein  1702  8.6  69.6 

Wm.'L  Reeves   Guernsey  1226  4.8  68.8 

Ai    T      Tones  Holstein  ITIT  8.4  58.4 

W  I     '    nes I  lolstein  1569  8.7  68.1 

m:!::  Jones :::::::::::.  noistdn  i69o        s.*       57.5 
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Concentrated  Fertilizers 

Save  liabor  and  Freight 

Potato  growers  are  finding  in  the  use 
of  concentrated  fertilizers  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  time,  money,  and  labor,  says 
R.  E.  Brown,  soil  chemist  of  the  Bureau 
(.f  Chemistry  and  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  using 
this  new  form  of  fertilizer,  1  pound  of 
which  carries  as  much  actual  plant  food 
,is  is  carried  by  2  pounds  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  they  save  in  freight,  in  handling, 
in  hauling,  and  in  storage. 

The  idea  of  manufacturing  fertilizers 
in  the  concentrated  form  was  developed 
hy  the  soil  chemists  of  tiie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  According 
l<»  Mr.  Brown,  cooperative  experiments 
with  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
.Station  indicated  that  the  conc^rated 
mixtures  on  the  whole  were  equal ^o  the 
commercial  kinds.  In  some  casc#  they 
pave  even  greater  yields.  Yields  of  Irish 
Cobblers  produced  by  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers were  as  high  as  360  bushels  to 
tile  acre. 

There  are  features  connected  with  the 
use  of  concentrated  fertilizers,  however, 
tliat  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered 
nnd  which  will  require  more  study  be- 
fore the  free  use  of  such  fertilizers  can 
he  definitely  recommended,  under  all  soil 
Conditions,  says  Mr.  Brown.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  light  soils. 


Inter-State  Milk 

Producers  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  dairyman  who  studies  his  own 
nuthods  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
one  who  waits  for  legislation  or  coopera- 
tion to  save  him. 


Reprosenting  over  21,000  Dairy  Farm- 
ers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed. 

OF7I0EBS 

H.  D.   Allehach.   President 
Frpderick    ShanRle,    Vice   President 
R.    W     Balderston.    Secrefary 
Robert    F.    Brinton,   Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H.    n.    Allebach,    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co.,  Pa. 
S.    K.    Andrews.    Hurlock,    Dorchester 

Co..   Md. 
J.  H,   Bennetch.   Sheridan,   R.  D.,   Leb- 
anon Co.,  Pa. 
Tra  .T    Book,   Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa 
Robprt     F.     Brinton,     West     Chester, 

Chester  Co.,   Pa. 
E     TT     Denovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 

E     Nelson    James,    Rising    Ssn,    Cecil 

Co.,    Md. 
J    W    Keith,   Centreville.   Queen  Anne 

Co..    Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co,, 

Pa. 
g     Blaine   Lehman.    Chambershurg,    R. 

D  ,   Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A    R.  Marvel.  Eastpn,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
T.    V.    Otto,    Carlisle.    R.    D..    Cumber- 
land Co..   Pa. 
E    R.   Pennington,   KennedyvlHe,   Kent 

Co..   Md. 
.T.   A.   Poorbaugh.   York,   York  County, 

Pa.  _      _ 

C.     F      Preston,     Nottingham.     K.     D.. 

Chester   Co..    Pa. 
Albp^^   Ssriir.    Bowers,    Berks   Co..    Pa. 
Fred    Shsnjrle.    Trenton,    R.D.,    Mercer 

Co..   N.   .T. 
C     C     Tpllmsn.    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co..    N.   J.  «    .     - 

R.  T    Tussey,  Hplidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 

Pa. 

FTnrrv  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
inpdon    Co.,    Pa. 

S  F  Troutman,  Bedford.  R.  D.,  Bed- 
ford Co.,   Pa.  .„     .       - 

F.  ■^'■.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co., 
Pa 

F    P.  Willits.  Ward.  Del    Co..  Pa 

A  T«  Wadington,  Woodstown,  Salem 
Co.,   N.  J. 
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Empire 


Wins  First  Prize 
on  Certified  Milk 

Scoring  98.707f)  and  with  low  bacteria  count 
of  300t  the  Dclchester  Farms  of  Edgemont, 
Pa«ttising:  an  Empire  Milking  Machine,easily 
took  first  honors  for  Certified  Milk  at  this 
year's  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show. 

Not  only  in  milking  contests  but  in  daily 
use  on  thousands  of  dairy  farms  the  Great 
Empire  Milker  is  doing  a  cleaner,  quicker, 
more  efficient  job  of  milking. 

The  Empire's  combination  of  superior  fea- 
tures, found  in  no  other  machine  or  method 
of  milking,  assures  greatly  lowered  bacteria 
counts  and  maximum  production  every  day. 

Our  new  catalog  describes  Empire 
Milker  in  detail  and  gives  full  par- 
ticulars of  our  easy  payment  plan. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  15,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'Branches:  Elgin.  III.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Oakland.  Cal..  Peterboro.  Ontario 


Important 
Empire  Features 

The  EMPIRE  Milks 
Ai  It  Should.     The 
Empire   lakes  milk 
from  all  four  quarters 
at  once  —  just  as  the 
cow  gives  it   down. 
The  Empire's  three- 
sided    tip    to    udder 
squeeze   (a    patented 
feature)  exactly  dup- 
licates the  massage  of 
a  calf's  tongue. 
rheEMPIRE/5Ea.ty 
To  Operate.   Cups 
can  be  quickly  placed 
on  teats.  Held  firmly 
by  vacuum,  they  do 
not  climb  up  or  drop 
off.  No  clumsy  har- 
ness needed. 
7/icEMPIREC/ean* 
With  Ease.    Simply 
draw  cold  water,  then 
hot,  through  the  as- 
sembled units  by  vac- 
uum. Not   necessary 
to  remove  inflations 
from  cups  after  each 
milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts 
Longer.  Some  Em- 
pires are  still  in  ser- 
vice after  twenty 
years.  Patented  rein- 
forced Empire  infla- 
tions prevent  stretch- 
ing— a  feature  exclu- 
sive to  Empire.  That 
is  why  Empire  infla- 
tions last  five  times 
as  long  as  ordinary 
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Educational  Entertainment 

The  Various  Departments  of  the 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 
Educational  Entertainment  for  your  Community,  Local 
Membership  Units,  Schools.  Granges  and  Farmers'  Clubs 

There  are  available  for  you,  as  far  as  our  facilities  will 
permit,  Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Picture  Films, 
Lantern  Slides  and  Special  Health  Promotion  talks 
and  Demonstrations  as  well  as  material  that  you  can 
use  yourselves. 

This  service  is  rendered  free  in  districts  where  producers  and  dis- 
tributors are  cooperating  in  the  Dairy  Council  Program. 

Let  Us  Help  You  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  Detailed  Information 
and  Programs  Available 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 
Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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UNIVERSAL- 
MILKED 

nerds 


Doyle  &  Davey  -  -  Dixon,  Calif. 
Burroughs  Bros.  •  Knightsen,  Calif. 
Keystone  Farms  •  •  Waukesha,  Wia. 
Brookhill  Laboratories 

•  -  -  -  Genesee  Depot,  Wis. 
Wern  Farms  -  -  -  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Robin's  Nest  Farms  -  -  Peoria,  III. 
Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Genesee,  Wis. 
Pleasant  View  Farm  -  Genesee,  Wu. 
Aha  Crest  Farms  -  -  Spencer,  Mass. 
Edgewater  Farms  -  Waterloo,  Neb. 
Mcrrimac  Farms     ...  Pacific,  Mo. 


BPnUPAT     .n.1    5?TATK    IN55TITUTIONS 


U.  S.  Veterans'  Home     - 
University  of  Wisconsin  - 
Missouri  State   School   •   -  ' 
University  of  Minnesota  -  - 
State  Agricultural  College, 
Main  Experimental   Farms 
University   of    Nevada    -    • 
North  Dakota  Agricultural 

College        .... 
State  Veterans'  Home     -     • 
Agricultural  College  of 

Arkansas      .... 
U.   S.   Naval   Dairy     -      - 


Chillicothe,  Ohio 
.  •  Madison,  Wis. 
•   •   Marshall,  Mo. 

•  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 
■  Monmouth,  Me. 
.   -   -   Reno,  Nev. 


•     Fargo,   N.   D. 
Yountvillc,  Calif. 


Jonesboro,  Ark. 
.   Vallejo,  Calif. 


IT  is  a  great  tribute  to  Universal  Milkers  that  the  certified 
dairies,  state  and  federal  institutions  here  listed,  selected 
this  equipment  for  milking  their  herds.  These  leading  dair- 
ies and  institutions  have  every  opportunity  to  investigate 
all  the  different  makes  of  milkers.  Their  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  milking  equipment  can  be  depended  upon  as 
authoritative.  You  can  profit  by  basing  your  selection  of  a 

milking  machine  on  their  choice. 

Writ*  for  free  copy  of  24'page  cato- 

lof  which  describes  and  illustrates 

Universal  Milkers  fully. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  ijv|  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHITEWASH  WITH  WARNER'S 


t  m    m  W^B  BB  1  ■  \ 


Healthy  cows  to  give  pure  milk  must  have  clean, 
fresh,  sanitary  stables. 

Mix  water  and  Warner's  Limoid  to  proper  consistency  and  you  have  a 

perfect  whitewash  which  will  spread  nicely  with  a  brush  or  can  be 

sprayed  without  clogging  nozzles. 

SoU  in  1 0-lb,  and  30-lb.  paper  bags.     '  'Limoid' '  can  be  stored  indefinitely 
without  deterioration  or  fire  risk.     oAsIt  your  dealer  or  tinrite  direct. 
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ODD  FELLOW  BLDG. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Joint  Meeting  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association 

and  Dairy  Council  Field  Men 


It  has  been  shown  to  be  a  very  valu- 
able feature  in  the  work  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  and  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
to  hold  joint  conferences  each  year  at 
some  time  during  the  winter  when  such 
a  conference  would  not  interfere  with  the 

The  purpose  of  such  conferences  has 
been  threefold:  first,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  to  acquaint  the  men  with  the 
policies  of  the  organizations  which  they 
represent  and  with  the  attitude  of  the 
organizations  toward  the  major  dairy 
problems  of  the  day;  second,  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  the  fieldmen  to 
acquaint  the  officers  with  conditions  in 
the  field,  each  one  speaking  for  his 
respective  territory;  and,  third,  for  the 
officers  to  consider  jointly  with  the  men 
individual  suggestions  which  each  may 
make  for  the  betterment  of  the  work. 

Then,  too,  such  conferences  furnish 
an  ojiportunity  for  the  men  to  report  on 
l)ooks  which  they  have  read  or  addresses 
to  which  they  have  listened,  as  for- 
instance,  at  the  recent  meetings  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Farm  Products 
Sliow  at  Ilarrisburg. 

Such  a  joint  staff  conference  was  held 
at  the  Association's  headquarters  early 
in  February.  The  following  general 
program  was  presented,  each  subject 
being  discussed   l)y  tho.se  present. 

Sonie  data  and  the  chief  points 
brought  out  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Perry,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  securing  maximum 
milk  production  at  a  minimum  cost,  by 
U.  M.  Dwyer. 

Discussion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Morrison,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  protein  in  tl>e  ration  for  dairy 
cattle,  by  Charles  Wilson. 

Di.scussion  of  the  address  of  Dr. 
Morrison  on  Minerals  in  Dairy  Rations, 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner. 

Discussion  of  J.  H.  McLain,  address 
on  dairy  herd  improvement  through  the 
sire,  by  C.  A.  Bishop. 

Impressions  of  the  Milk  Exhibit  at  the 
Farm  Products  Show,  by  Ben  Marsh. 
Suggestions    for    the    improvement    of 
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ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

One  Block  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Luncheon  $.50  Special  Dinner  $1.00 

W.  C.  FONTAINE.  Pres.  &  Mr- 


"Dairy  Day"  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  As.sociation  Banquet,  l)y 
Janies  Campbell. 

Di.scussion  of  the  Bovine  Tuberculosis 
Eradication  Work  in  IViinsylvania,  i)y 
F.  M.  Twining. 

Discuss  best  nietliod  for  bacterial 
analysis  of  milk  and  milk  products,  l)y 
F.  R.  Ealy. 

Di.scuss  the  use  of  direct  microscopical 
count  in  tlie  quality  C(»ntrol  of  milk  liy 
Wesley   U.  Holmes, 

Special  field  work  in  troublesome  dis- 
tricts, discussed  by  C.  E.  Cowan,  M.  K. 
Celatt  and  E.  P.  Beclitel. 

Wiiat  can  tlie  Dairy  Council  do  to 
render  better  service  in  tlic  field,  by  H. 
D.   Kinsey. 

Wiuit  can  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  do  to  render  better 
service  to  its  meniliers.  Clayton  Rey- 
nolds and  T.  C.  Campbell. 

Suggest  an  o\itline  and  model  program 
for  farmers'  meetings,  (a)  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  meetings, 
(b)  Dairy  Council  meetings,  (c)  combin- 
ed meetings  «)f  both  organizations.  I.  R. 
Zollers,    R.    W.   Balderston. 

What  do  yo\i  ccmsider  tiie  l)cst  method 
«.f  liandling  our  "locals"  with  respect  to 
meetings  and  units;  II.  D.  AUebach,  E. 
C.  Dunning  and  O.  S.  Havens. 

What  we  hope  to  accoiuiilish  with  our 
new  score  card  system.    C.  I.  Cohee. 

What  is  the  liest  method  farmers  can 
adopt  to  replace  cattle  lost  tlirough  the 
tuberculin  test?  Discussed  by  John  S. 
Bryan. 

'I'ell  where,  what  and  how  to  pet  in- 
formation and  statistics  to  foreca.st  mar- 
ket trends.     J.  O.  Eastlack. 

Give  some  fundamentals  of  successful 
salesmaushij)   by    Frederick   Sliangle. 

F^ollowing  each  presentati»ui  tlie  i^ro- 
gram  jiresented  was  fully  discussed  and 
a  clearer  general  understanding  of  tiit- 
vari«»us  prol)lems  brought  out. 

Such  nuH-tings  and  disctissions  have  a 
definite  tendency  toward  nmulding  the 
best  thought  and  the  best  oiunion  of  tlie 
various  problems  and  enable  those  who 
attended  to  make  a  clearer  presentation 
of  the  problems  when  confronted  witli 
them   in  their  daily  work  in  the  field. 


1927  Sets  New  Marks 

in  Cow  Testing  Work 


In  1927,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  cow  testing 
work,  an  average  butterfat  production 
of  over  300  pounds  for  the  whole  state 
was  attained,  said  I.  O.  Sidelmann,  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy 
extension  service.  He  has  just  completed 
summarizing  the  records  of  all  associa- 
tions in  the  state. 

A  comparison  for  the  past  four  years 
reveals  8223  cows  tested  in  1924;  11,033 
in  1925,  12,303  in  1926,  and  16,084  in 
1927.  y\verage  milk  production  increas- 
ed 386  pounds  per  cow  during  that 
period  and  110  pounds  in  1927  over  the 
preceding  year.  Butterfat  production 
grew  from  286.9  pounds  per  cow  In  1924 
to  302.3  pounds  in  1927.  The  value  of 
each  cow's  product  averaged  $249.86  last 
year  compared  to  $217.69  in  1924. 

Feed  costs  have  varied  very  little  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  From  1924  to 
1927  they  were  $99.02,  $100.64,  $98.63, 
and  $100.61  respectively. 

Thirty-two  whole  associations  aver- 
aged  over  800  pounds  of  butterfat  per 


cow  and  19  had  over  8000  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow.  In  1926  there  were  15  of 
tlie  former  and  11  of  tlie  latter.  There 
were  542  herds  producing  an  average  of 
over  300  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cdw 
compared  to  377  the  previous  year  and 
301  in  1925. 

Fairacres  Farm,  Allegheny  County 
Association,  had  the  highest  butterfat 
average,  495.9  pounds  in  a  registered 
Ciuernsey  herd.  Roy  S.  Bowen,  Wells- 
boro  Association,  had  the  highest  mill< 
average,  15,500  pounds,  from  a  registered 
Holstein  herd. 

The  best  cow  in  butterfat  was  a  regis- 
tered Holstein  owned  by  W.  H.  I-andis. 
Montgomery  Cotmty  Association,  which 
produced  924.9  poimds.  A  registered 
Holstein  owned  by  Henry  Wilkinson. 
Wellsboro  Association,  produced  26,627 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  best  milk  record. 

The  Venango  County  Association 
attained  the  highest  average  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  359.9  pounds.  Highest 
milk  production  per  cow  was  that  of 
9761  poimds  in  the  Carbon  county  group. 


YOU  SHOULD 

DEMAND 

A  Tractor  that  can  take  care  of  all  regular  farm 


fViof  io  r\t  sufRcient  size  to  discos'? 


of  the  power  work  naturally  arising  about  the  farm.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  versatile  both  in  travel  speed  and 
uses  to  be  used  in  the  field,  on  the  road,  on  the  belt  and 
for  miscellaneous  tasks.  Such  a  tractor  should  be  rigid 
in  design,  durable,  and  supply  a  uniform  flow  of  power. 
Furthermore  it  needs  to  be  economical  in  operation  and 
upkeep. 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors  meet  these  require- 
ments in  all  respects.  There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who 
would  like  to  prove  their  worth  by  actual  demonstration. 


International  Harvester  Company 
of  America,  Incorporated 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


Gets 
ALL 

the 
Dirt, 
Dost  and 
Sediment 

Dr.  Clark'*  PURITY  Strainer,  with  its  steri- 
lized cotton  disc  clamped  to  the  bottom,  ia 
GUARANTEED  to  strain  your  milk  100  per 
cent  clean — or  your  MONEY  BACK. 

Clean  milk  gets  better  Rradln*:,  brings  higher 

nrtOM.  Thai's  wky  «k«  bigfMt  and  world's 

best  creameries  and  condensaries  endorse  and 

recommend    Purity   Strainers.   Over   50,000 

dairymen  and  farmers  use  Purity  Stramers 

daily,  because  no  other  strains  so  easy — so 

quick — so  clean.  Also  best  for  straining  maple 

syrup,  vinegar,  cider  and  home  beverages. 

MadslntwoaisM  — 10  qt.  and  18  qt  Sold  by 

Bood  d«J«n  •rtirrwYimr*.  If  yoor  dMlw  evtTt 

•apply  yoo  —  mrdm  us  for  doMttptivo  feldor 

prfeM  and  oar  "10  Day  TrialTast  Offor.' 


PUT  THREE  KERNELS 
In  EVERY  HILL 

with  a 

FARQUHAR  "STAR" 
CORN  PLANTER 

No  mere  cultivating  the  soil  in  the  com 
field — every  hill  has  its  full  quota  of  stalks 
and — three  ears  at  husking  time.  No  re- 
planting, no  loss  hy  missing  stalks.  The 
Farquhar  Star  puts  the  kernels  where  you 
want  them.  Separate  adjustment  for  each 
row  as  to  depth  of  planting.  Adjustable 
as  to  width  between  the  hills  in  the  row. 
Plants  other  Farm   Seeds. 

Has  shovel,  runner  or  double  disc  op- 
eners and  adjustable  disc  or  scraper 
coverers.  Equally  well  adapted  for  level 
and   hillside   planting. 

Catalog  725  fully  describes  our  single 
and  two-row  planters.  Ask  also  about  the 
Farquhar  Line  of  Harrows,  Grain  Drills 
and  Cultivators. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  761  York,  Pa. 


Registering  Farm  Names 

Requests  for  information  on  how  to 
register  a  farm  name  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  other  farm  owner  in  the  Com- 
monwealth from  using  the  same  name 
are  frequently  received  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Write  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Harrisburg,  for  the  application  blank 
used  in  registering  trademarks  and  trade 
names.  In  this  application,  the  farmer 
certifies  as  to  the  farm  owner,  location 
of  residence,  the  products  sold  from  the 
farm,  the  trademark  or  farm  name  and 
how  the  farm  name  will  be  used. 

Two  copies  of  the  letterhead  or  other 
medium  carrying  the  farm  name  must 
be  sent  with  the  application.  The  fee 
for  registration  is  $5.00. 


Mention  The  Review  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  — JGurnseys  —  Jerseys 

fA  Specialti/ 

All  cowa  |tuberculinf|tested  and  sold 
subject  to  •  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in'every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  January,  1928. 

No.  Inspections  Made..  2,178 
No.  Sediment  Test  ....  1,437 
No.   Meetings  Held   ....  7 

No.  Reels  Movies 

Shown    * 

Attendance     *25 

No.     Man     Days,    Fairs 

and  Exhibits    61 

No.    Miles   Traveled 16,260 

No.  T  e  m  p.  Permits 
issued    up   to   January 

31,   1928    24,727 

No.  Permanent  Permits 
issued  up  to  January 
31,  1928    11,122 

During  the  month  29  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations—19  of  which  were  rein- 
stated  before  the   month   was   up. 

To  date  92,157  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Test  Garden  Seeds 

A  simple  method  of  making  a  germi- 
nation test  of  garden  seeds  is  to  count 
26,  50,  or  100  seeds  of  the  sample  to  be 
treated  and  put  them  between  folds  of 
moist  blotting  paper.  Put  the  paper 
between  plates  and  place  the  apparatus 
in  a  warm  room.  Keep  moist  but  not 
wet.  Count  sprouted  seeds  and  note 
rapidity  of  germination  and  vigor  of  the 
sprout. 


Have  Better  Cows 

Recent  years  have  shown  a  gradual 
decline  of  cows  in  Pennsylvania.  With 
an  increased  production  per  cow,  how- 
ever, the  total  supply  is  somewhat 
greater  now  than  before.  This  Indicates 
n  liealthy  trend  and  points  the  way  to 
a  better  condition  in  the  dairy  industry, 
State  College  specialists  declare. 


Put  Edge  on  Tools 

A  keen  cutting  edge  should  be  main- 
tained on  hoes,  wheel-hoe  blades,  sickles, 
and  all  tools  used  to  cut  weeds.  If  they 
are  in  bad  shape  put  them  on  the  grind- 
stone or  emery  wheel;  if  they  simply 
need  "touching  up"  a  whetstone  and  file 
will  answer  the  purpose. 


Seeds  That  Grow 

Vegetable,    Flower,   Grass   and 
Grain  Seeds 

Garden  and  Farming  Implements 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Supplies 

Send  for  Catalogue 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  & 
SONS  CO. 

143-5-7  E.  Front  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Free  Parking  Space 


LIME-MARL 

A  Precipitated  Lime.  Brings  quick, 
sure,  full  results.  High  analysis,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Most  satisfactory 
agricutural  lime  on  the  market.  Be- 
fore buying,  write  me  for  prices,  and 
full  information.     Write  to-day. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER 

572  W.  Market  St.  York,  Pa. 


QUALITY    CHICKS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised  mature 
stock  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orptnjtoas,  Anconas,  Black  Jer- 
sey Giants,  White  Wyandottcs,  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching 
eggs,  $8.00  per  100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbits. 
Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  And  Stock  Farm 
126  B  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  March,  April  and 
May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks,  $15  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks,  $12  per  100.     Goud  straight 
stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterth waiters  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


Yoiv  Entire  Flower  Gardoi  for  $1.00  Pott  Paid 

We  offer  to  Flower  Lovers  with  small  yards 
this  collection  for  $1.00,  or.  3  collections 
for  $2.50. 

10  Top  sized  Gladiolus  Assorted.  5  Assorted 
Canna  Roots.  1  Peony,  Red.  White,  Pink 
or  Lavender.  5  Assorted  Dahlia — all  giants. 
2  Blue  Delphinum.  5  Assorted  German  Iris. 
2  Hardy  Mums. 

A$kfor  Dahlia  Lisl—full  of  Gems 
Z.  J.   8T0DDABD  MX.   HOLLY,  N.   J. 


FOR  SALE 

Eureka  Two-Row  Potato  Planter 

Complete  with  Fertilizer  Attachment 

N«v«r  b*«n  us*d 
Price  f  ladljr  quoted  on  request 

FREDERICK  SHANGLE 
R.F.D.  3  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BUT  DAIBT  FABM  CHEAP 

Ninety  acres.  Fifty  miles  East  of  Cleve- 
land. Midway  between  Youngstown  and 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Ten  room  house.  Dairy 
barn  with  silo.  large  horse  barn,  milk  house, 
sugar  house,  granaries,  wagon  shed  and  other 
outbuildings.  Sugar  bush,  400  trees.  Also 
hickory  trees  coming  into  bearing.  Splendid 
water.  $2500  down — $2500  on  mortgage. 
Or.  will  trade  for  good  residence  property 
in  Pittsburgh  district. 
H.  A.  Lane,  904  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

If    Your    Dealer    does    not    handle 

lEffiSws 

Write  LeRoyPlowCo..LeRoy.  N.  Y. 

HANCOCK'S  LEGHORNS 

HATCHING   EGGS 
BABY   CHICKS 

N.  J.  Stat*  Certified  and  Blood-Tested 

HARVEY  C.  HANCOCK 
Juliustown,  N.  J. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEV 


March*  J928 


«   t 


Idylwilde  Komdyke,  purebred  Hol- 
stt'in  owned  by  James  Seymour  & 
Sons  of  Ida,  Ontario,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  official  305-day  test,  in 
which  she  made  the  remarkable 
ri-cord  of  10,(>fi9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  819  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  witt 
twicea  day  milkinR.  Her  butter-fat 
production  is  a  world's  record  for 
a  Holstein  cow,  ana  ner  uiiik  pro- 
duction is  a  Canadian  record  for  » 
Holstein  cow  as  well  as  third  high- 
est   record    in    the    world. 


^«(^- 


Thi*.gtvrt  cow  was  milked  during 
•  tWe  second  half  of  her  test  with 
Ae  De  Layal  Milker,  and  instead 
■  of  JaUing  off  in  production  she  held 
ui)  in  splendid  manner  with  De 
Laval  milking  and  actually  had 
some  of  her  best  days  in  milk  and 
butter  production  when  milked  the 
De  LaTal  Way.  Mr.  Seymour  says: 
•  'The  fact  that  we  used  your  milker 
on.  this  valuable  cow  when  she  was 
underKoing  a  test  evidenced  the 
confidence  we  hatt  in  u  ana  we  .ot^i 
that  it  must  be  given  due  Bh»re  of 
credit  for  the  »pl«ndid  record  Idyl- 
wilde  Korndyke  has  made." 


The  De  Laval  Milker  Aids  in  Making  Another 
Champion-and  Helps  Make  Cleaner  Milk 


/CLAIMS  made  for  the  De  Laval  Milker  are  ^"''f  "^'^J^X  have 
Ly  bv  facts  and  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  °f  "^^^^J,*^"  f *^^ 
accomplished  their  goals  with  its  definite  aid.  A  ^^  Laval  Ridker 
was  used  to  n.ilk  Idylwilde  Korndyke  the  '^h^^^p.on  Holstem  re 
centlv  developed  bv  James  Seymour  &  Soiis,  Ida,  OnJ;. ,  ««*^"»^' 
sue  as  hers  are  conclusive  proof  that  the  De  Laval  Mdker  does 
produce  n.ore  milk  bv  achieving  and  maintaining  the  maximum  flow, 
through  correct  milking,  uniformity  and  gentleness. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  evidence   is  offered  by  tl-e   "ighland  Gu^n^ey 

averages.     The  previous  year,  with   hand  milking,  tne   avcrag 
year,  with  the  De  Laval,  the  average  is  1952.  ,      r^     r        i 

cases  liUe  these  speaU  ^^j'""-^::^^^^!::^  ^'^o^- 
??'I!'in  sr  :::r::^!:^:^U:-^l^^  omee  nearest  you  or  as.  to  have 
a   De  Laval  Representative  call.     No  obligation. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Coinpany 


HIGHLAND  GUERNSEY  DAIRY 


•uOMMr  c«nvt 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


165  Bto«toar» 
'!•«  Torkt  I.  7« 

OamMmmt 

'^tZlmZ  TZriZa  «Mu>  •■■  1M8.     tfc«  »»•«•#•  '•'  !•**  »••»  '*•■  ••  ■•'• 

SSSLSrliould  3«  th«  D«  Utnl.    »•  do  ■•»  h*»«  »  *•«  ••««  iM 

tfc«  baza. 

W*  ax*  •orry  Xo  aay  «>at  m  fax  «•  *•»•  4fom»  no  t«*tl^  •'- 
fleUUr  »!oittM^rL»«  nS.  M  lm««>MMd  i.«i«  product  lon^ 

ioM  Torr  "leo  yo««  coin  tl>ot  m  »111  ♦••»  •«* JTJW.     S^,*?^i.}!w 
rStSSn  of  U^fT  roT-oit  ud  oat  of  a  4«?j!'.^.!i^J*l? 

It  on*  of  tho  Mot  preduelac  d 


■BltU^BA*  roTMOtt  ■clOSOTT.' 


la  TtxglBla.    ■•  1*  roKlotorod  m 


Wo   fOrtOt   to  MBtlOB  U  mt  ltM\  10*««  ttftt   ■•   OOOTOd  96.H 

in  l*ot  y.rr'.lortlflod  Kllk  OoBtort  •«  Voohlaftok.     Tho  -Ilk  -M 

llLiS  on  STi  Ird  Md  iioMlftod  0*  Ifcy  MMi  »*r  •  ooi^lttoo  fro«  tho 
iSSu  Sf^imoMl^h.  S^rof  4«Tloulturo.     Tho  hMtorU  "^  340 
5STo!  ot  tS  2yo  of  MoT^Tho  DO  UTol  -M  u.«l  ^»  ***\*^T:I'*'*- 
?;i.  rtiuld  pSr*  illhout  »  d«*t  ttet  *lo«  .Ilk  o«  *o  -edo  with 
7««r  alXkoz. 

To«aro  Torjr  trulr» 

BX08IAKD  UUfHWHJf  J^PPf, 


■/"^S^fc--:^ 


INTER-STATE  ^;«    '^on 


Milk    Producer 


■")  > 


-: ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  BAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUc.e»^ 

VolumclVIII  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1928 
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Should  Minerals  be 

Added  to  Dairy  Rations 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  New  York 

During  the  past  few  years  the  mineral  amounts  for  a  long  period,  feeds  which 

requirements  of  livestock  have  attracted  contain  a  high  content  of  magnesium  in 

much  attention  on  the  part  of  farmers.  proportion    to    calcium,    such    as    wheat 

*(   This  has  been  due  to  the  various  strik-  bran  and  middlings,  are  said  to  cause  a 

ing  discoveries   made   by  scientists  with  weakening  of  the  bones,  leading  to  such 

animals 
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reference    to    mineral    needs    of 
and  in  particular  to  the  wide-spread  pro- 
paganda by  various  commercial  concerns 
offering    mineral    mixtures    and    mineral 
supplements     for     sale.       Some     of    the 
claims    made    regarding    tlie    importance 
of    minerals    in    stock 
feeding     are     entirely 
well  founded.     On  the 
otiier   hand   many  en- 
lircly         unwarranted 
statements     are     seen, 
even    at    the    present 
time. 

Tt  is  therefore  high- 
ly      Important       that 
stockmen     understand 
clearly  just  how  much 
is    known    concerning 
the.  mineral     require- 
ments   of    their    live- 
stwk.    They  can  tiien 
supply      any      needed 
mineral      supplements 
at  low  expense  with- 
out expending  unnec- 
essarily large  sums  on 
expensive         prepara- 
tions. 

Importance    of    Min- 
eral   Matter 

Without    any    ques- 
tion whatsoever,  min- 
eral   matter   is  of  tiie 
highest  importance  to 
animals.         This       is 
shown  by  feeding  ex- 
perimental       animals, 
rations    freed    as    far 
as  possible  frou.  all  mineral   substances, 
in   which  case  such   animals   will  die  of 
mineral     starvation.        Indeed,     animals 
thus    fed    generally    perish    s<.oner    tlmn 
when    no   food    whatsoever    is    given. 
It  is  believed  that  in  some  mysterious 
possibly      by      carrying      electric 


troubles  as  "bran  disease"  or  "Miller's 
horse  rickets."  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  bran  or  middlings  are  not 
among  our  most  valuable  and  liealtliful 
feeds  wlien  properly  fed  in  combination 
as  a  part  of  a  suitable  ration. 


Feeding  Dairy  ^ 

Cows  in  Summer 

T.  R.  DAWSON 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C 

During  the  spring  and  summer  every- 
one enjoys  green  foods.  Tliey  arc  pala- 
table, sliarpen  the  appetite,  and  serve  as 
tonics  to  the  digestive  system.  Cows 
also  like  green  food  in  the  spring,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  contented  un- 
til they  are  turned  (m  pasture.  In  their 
wild  state,  green  grass  was  their  only 
food  during  the  .spring  and  summer, 
and  tiiey  grew  sleek  and  fat.  But  the 
food    recpiirement    of    tliose    early    cows 


way. 


c 


The  common  feeding  stuffs  contain  all 
the  necessary   mineral   salts,  at  least   in 
small  amounts.    As  a  rule,  the  roughages, 
except    some    of    the    straws,    are    mucli 
richer  than  the  grains  In  mineral  matter. 
Moreover,  the  body  is  proliably  able  to 
use  many  of  the  mineral  compounds  over 
;i:;;r;es' which  stim.h,te  the  body  oells,      ,„.l  over,  faking  them  hack  into  the  cir- 
J,3  cCnpcnds  of  the  hn<ty  .llreet  its      elation    after    having    l,ee„    once    ,.se  I 
3o'rvit,d    proeessos.      Furthermore.      Therefore,      most      fn  I-grown      amm.ls 
„„t  .,„,y  is  a  snffleient  supply  of  the  vari-      which  eat  a  consi.ler.Me  amo.mt  of  good- 
n,    mfneral    salts    necessary.    In.t    also      nuality  roughage  usually  secure  qu.te  a 
iere  Isl   h.  «  P™P"  relationship  in      liberal   supply   of  mineral    .natter,   w,tl, 
lehlL   betwj  the  various   niineral      the  exception  of  common  salt.     An.mals 
,he    '•'""<'    '"^7''"   •^„„,.     i„    „    ,„,^e      which  d..  not  have  the  capacity  of  con- 
compounds.      l  onsequenn.v,    '" 


to  get  sufficient  nutrients  out  of  the 
good  pasture  grass  which  she  can  eat 
to  keep  up  this  amount  of  jjroduction. 
Yet  tliousauds  of  farmers  expect  tlieir 
dairy  cows  to  produce  more  than  tins 
during  tiie  summer  on  i)oor  pastures 
witli  no  additional  feed. 

Early  spring  grass  is  watery  and  im- 
mature   and    may    contain    less    than    10 
pounds  of  dry  nuitter  i)er  1(X)  pounds  of 
grass.      This    is    a    smaller    quantity    of 
dry     matter     than     is 
contained    in   a    liund- 
red    pounds    of    milk. 
A    cow    producing    35 
pounds    of    milk    per 
d.iy    must    gather  and 
eat    about   275    to    30() 
pounds  of  early  spring 
grass    to    get    enough 
feed    for    her    require- 
ments.     It    would    be 
jiractically    impossible 
for   her  to  do  this  on 
the  very  best  of  past- 
ure. 

For       this       reason 
cows    should    not    be 
turned  on  pasture  too 
early.      Keep  them   in 
the  l)arnyard  imtil  the 
grass  is  3  to  4  inches 
higli.    Then  turn  tiiem 
on   the   pasture   for   a 
few    hours    a    day    at 
first  and  continue  the 
feeding  of  grain,  hay, 
and  silage  for  a  time. 
A    gradual   change   of 
this    kind    will    lessen 
the    danger    of    bloat 
and  will  minimize  tlie 
grassy     taste     in     the 
milk.    If  cows  that  are 
producing    moderately 
was    very    small.      They    produced    only       ,^^^    j^    ^|,j„    condition    at    the    end    of 
enough    milk   for   their  calves   for  a   few       yvjnter,    tliey     may     increase    in     weiglit 
months.  on   pasture   alone.      However,   it   is   pen- 

As  compared  to  her  remote  ancestors,      ^.rn\\y  good  iiracticc  to  continue  feeding 
the  modern  dairy  cow  is  largely  artificial.       p^„j„    j„   (.„^vs    on    early    .spring   pasture 


measure  the  kidneys  protect  the  animal 
against  an  unbalanced  mineral  matter 
content  in  the  blood  by  promptly  ex- 
creting any  excess  of  various  salts  whicli 
may  be  present. 

It  is  only  when  food  continually  fur- 
nishes the  blood  an  unbalanced  salt  mix- 
ture that  the  kidneys  may  be  unable  to 
keep  the  blood  composition  normal  with 
resultant  injury  to  th*  animal.  For  in- 
stance, magnesium  and  calcium  seem 
antagonistic  in  their  action,  and  In  get- 
ting rid  of  exce«.«<ive  magnesium  the  body 
loses    calcium.      When    fed    In    excessive 


suming  much  roughage,  such  as  swine 
and  poultry,  show  a  greater  lack  of  min- 
erals than  do  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses. 
Also,  dairy  cows  are  more  apt  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  mineral  matter  than  are 
beef  cattle,  due  to  the  fact  that  milk  is 
especially  rich  in  both  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Salt   Should   Be  Supplied 

The     experiments     carried     on     many 

years  ago  by  Babrock  and  his  associates 

at    the    Wisconsin    Experiment    Station 

were  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that 

(Continued  on  par*  2) 


She  is  expected  to  produce  many  tlious- 
and  poimds  of  milk  each  year,  and  her 
milking  period  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

How  would  you  like  to  pitch  hay  or 
cli(»p  wood  all  day  and  have  nothing  to 
eat  except  greens  or  other  foods  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  water? 
You  coidd  work  well  at  first  because 
your  body  would  have  a  supply  of  stor- 
ed-up  energy;  but  when  this  sjipply 
was  exhatisted,  Mie  amoimt  of  work 
wlilrli     you     could     do     would     diminish 

rapidly. 

Grass  Alone  Does  Not  Contain  Enough 
Nutrients 
One    of    the    hardest-working    animals 


because    the     milk     production     will     be 
liiglier    and    will    l)e    maintained    hmger, 
and    tlie    cows    will    not    lose    so    much 
weiglit    as    when    they    get    notiiing    brit 
j)asture. 
High-producing    G)ws    Need    Grain 
When  the  grass  lias  l^ecome  more  ma- 
lure  Jind  has  lost  part  of  Its  succidence, 
it  will  contain  froni  20  to  25  pounds  of 
dry  matter  i)er  100  poimds— about  twice 
the    amount    of    dry    matter    tliat    early 
spring    grass    contains.      However,    even 
with    this   increase   in   tlie   feeding  value 
of  the  pasture.  lil>eral-milking  cows  will 
need  additional   feed.      A   cow   giving  35 
pounds  of  milk  daily   must  eat  and  di- 
gest   about    150   pounds    of   this    mature 


on  the  farm  Is  the  high-producing  dairy  grass  to  get  enough  feed  for  her  require- 

cow.      If   she   produces   as    much    as    35  ments.      On     first-class    pasture    a    cow 

potmds  of  milk  a  day  she  can  ordinarily  might    do    this,    but    very    few    pastures 

not  eat  and  dlge.st  enough  grass  to  fur-  are  first-class.     Therefore,  cows  produc- 

nish    all    the    nutrients    for    her   require-  jng    abundantly    should    always    be    fed 

ments.     A  cow  producing  only  20  or  25  grain    in    addition    to    pasture.      Experi- 

pounds    per    day    will    scarcely    be    able  (Continued  on  page  11) 
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(Continuad  from  page  1) 
cattle  normally  need  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  common  salt  beyond  the  amount 
normally  contained  in  the  various  feeds 
they  eat.  In  these  experiments,  when 
cattle  were  maintained  on  their  usual 
ration,  except  that  no  salt  was  added, 
after  several  months  injurious  effects  on 


ineir  IICMIHI    were  icaunjr    appan.ii>.. 


were  saved  from  disaster  by  supplying 
salt.  More  recently,  various  other  scien- 
tists have  shown  the  need  for  salt  for 
other  classes  of  livestock.  For  example, 
Evvard,  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  clearly  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  salt  in  swine  rations. 

In  feeding  dairy  cattle,  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  add  one  per  cent  of  salt  to  the 
concentrate  mixture  and  then  supply 
salt  in  addition  where  the  cows  can  have 
access  to  it.  By  this  means,  the  various 
animals  are  allowed  to  take  what  salt 
they  wish.  Adding  a  small  amount  of 
salt  to  the  concentrate  mixture  increases 
its  palatability. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  May 
Be  Lacking 

Since  over  90  per  cent  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  tlie  skeleton  consists  of  cal- 
cium, lime  and  phosphorus,  these  min- 
eral nutrients  may  fall  short  in  some 
rations,  especially  in  those  for  dairy  cows, 
which  are  using  a  large  amount  of  cal- 
cium and  pho.sphorus  in  making  milk, 
and  also  for  young,  growing  animals 
which  need  an  abundance  for  developing 
their  skeletons. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  relative  content  of  our  com- 
mon feeding  stuffs  in  these  two  mineral 
nutrients. 

The  cereals  are  all  very  low  in  lime, 
com  containing  only  0.4  pounds  of  lime 
per  ton.  The  other  cereals  contain 
somewhat  more  lime  than  docs  corn,  but 
the  content  is  still  very  low.  Wheat  bran 
is  rich  in  phosphorus,  but  is  very  poor  in 
lime,  containing  only  1.8  pounds  per  ton. 
Even  such  protein-rich  foods  as  linseed 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  are  only  fair 
in  lime  content,  containing  10.2  and  7.2 
pounds  of  lime  per  ton  respectively.  On 
the  other  hand,  legume  hay  is  rich  In 
lime,  alfalfa  hay  containing  89.0  pounds 
of  lime  per  ton  and  soybean  and  red 
clover  hay  nearly  as  much.  If  reduced 
to  a  dry  basis,  skimmilk  contains  about 
the  same  amount  of  lime  as  does  legume 
hay. 

While  the  cereals  are  all  low  In  lime, 
they  are  fair  In  phosphorus  content  For 
example,  while  com  supplies  only  0.4 
pounds  of  lime  per  ton,  it  contains  18.S 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  even  slightly  higher  In  phos- 
phoms  than  Is  corn.  Most  of  the  pro- 
tein-rich feeds  are  high  In  phosphorus 
content.  For  example,  wheat  bran  sup- 
plies 59.0  pounds  of  phosphoric  add  per 
ton,  standard  middlings,  42.2  pounds, 
and  red  dog  flour  40.0  pounds.  Cotton- 
seed meal  furnishes  08.4  pounds,  linseed 
meal,  84.0  pounds,  and  soybeans  87.4 
pounds  phosphoric  acid  per  ton. 

Gluten  feed  and  gluten  meal,  though 
high  In  protein,  are  relatively  low  In 
phosphorus.  Gluten  feed  supplies  only 
18.4  pounds  phosphoric  acid  per  ton 
The  legume  hays,  which  are  so  high 
in  lime  content  are  ovij  fair  In  phos- 
phorus content,  ranging  slightly  below 
the  cereal  grains  In  this  mineral  nutrient 


For  example,  alfalfa  hay  furnishes  only 
10.8  pounds  phosphoric  acid  per  ton. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  Supplements 
The  next  logical  question  is  "How 
should  calcium  and  phosphorus  be  sup- 
plied when  they  are  lacking  in  a  ration?" 
The  best  means  of  furnishing  calcium 
or  lime  is  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
legume  hay,  in  the  case  of  animals 
which  can  consume  a  considerable 
amount  of  roughage.  This  statement 
obviously  excludes  swine  and  poultry, 
but  certainly  includes  dairy  cows. 

Well-cured  legume  hay  not  only  fur- 
nishes a  large  amount  of  lime,  but  also 
supplies  some  of  the  vitamin  D  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  animals  to  assimilate 
and  use  the  lime  and  phosphorus  in  their 
food. 

Mineral  supplements  furnisliing  lime 
are  ground  limestone,  marl,  and  even 
wood  ashes.  Limestone  liigh  in  calcium 
and  low  in  magnesium  is  to  l)e  preferred 
to  a  high  magnesian  or  dolomitic  lime- 
stone. However,  investigations  liy  Hart 
at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
have  shown  that  for  cattle  and  swine 
even  a  dolomitic  limestone  will  produce 
good  results,  providing  the  magnesium 
content  is  lower  than  the  calcium  con- 
tent. Obviously,  the  actual  value  of  n 
ground  limestone  as  a  mineral  supple- 
ment would  depend  upon  its  calciutn 
content,  a  high  calcium  limestone  being 
worth  correspondingly  more,  ton  for 
ton,  than  a  low  calcium  limestone.  In 
experiments  with  poultry  by  Hart  and 
Halpin,  at  Wisconsin,  dolomitic  lime- 
stone has  not  given  ns  good  results  in 
poultry  feeding  as  the  high  calcium  lime- 
stone. 

Since  ground  limestone  may  be  used 
as  a  mineral  supplement  to  furnish  ad- 
ditional calcium  or  lime,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  need  not  go  to  much  expense 
to  provide  such  a  supplement.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  phosphorus  supplement  Is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  a  cal- 
cium  supplement. 

Most  commonly,  some  bone  meal  Is 
used  when  It  Is  desired  to  add  phos- 
phorus to  a  ration.  The  best  form  of 
bone  is  one  which  is  prepared  exclusively 
for  feeding  purposes,  as  fertilizer  bone 
meal  commonly  has  a  vile  odor  and  may 
contain  Injurious  substances  produced  In 
the  decomposition  which  has  taken  place 
in  such  fertiliser  bones.  Bone  black,  a 
by-product  of  the  sugar  refinery,  is  also 
a  very  satisfactory  phosphorus  supple- 
ment, containing  slightly  less  phosphorus 
than  does  steamed  bone  meal. 

Ground  rock  phosphate  has  been  often 
recommended  for  use  as  a  mineral  sup- 
plement In  certain  experiments,  this 
has  produced  satisfactory  results,  but 
in  others  the  ground  rock  phosphate  has 
proved  injurious  to  live  stock.  This 
Injury  Is  apparently  caused  by  the  re- 
latively high  fluorine  content  of  ground 
rock  phosphate,  which  ranges  from  1.6 
to  8  per  cent 

In  view  of  the  Injury  which  may  re- 
sult from  ground  rock  phosphate  feed- 
ing, Its  use  for  a  mineral  supplement  for 
livestock  Is  not  advised. 

Acid  phosphate,  or  super-phosphate, 
such  as  Is  used  for  fertilizer,  has  given 
good  results  in  feeding  trials  with  swine, 
carried  on  especially  by  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station. 
Recently  there  has  come  on  the  mar- 


ket a  mineral  supplement,  sold  under 
the  trade  name  of  "Fos-For-Us".  This 
is  a  phosphorized  limestone,  occurring 
along  witii  ground  rock  phosphate  in 
certain  phospliate  fields.  "Fos-For-Us" 
contains  much  less  fluorine  per  hundred 
pounds  tlian  does  ground  rock  phos- 
pliate, carrying  only  about  0.6  per  cent. 
Ho'.vever,  t'"*  /rinfpnt-  of  pliosnhorus  is 
also  much  lower  tlian  is  tlie  case  In 
ground  rock  phosphate.  By  computation 
it  will  be  found  that  "Fos-For-Us"  con- 
tains just  about  as  much  fluorine  to 
each  pound  of  phosphorus  as  does  ground 
rock  pliosphate. 

This  product  1ms  apparently  given 
nood  results  in  several  instances  in  poul- 
try feeding.  However,  before  it  would 
seem  wise  to  recommend  it  for  general 
use  as  a  mineral  supplement  in  livestock 
feeding,  it  would  l>e  desirable  to  have 
nvailalile  the  results  of  extensive  inves- 
tigations to  determine  wliether  or  not 
any  injurious  results  may  be  produced 
l)y  the  content  of  fluorine. 

Mineral  Requirements  for  Milk 
Production 
Tt  has  long  been  known  that  milk  is 
rich  in  mineral  matter,  especially  in  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus.  However,  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  assumed  that 
wlien  dairy  cows  were  fed  common, 
well-balanced  rations  containing  plenty 
of  protein  and  a  lilieral  amount  of  leg- 
ume hay  there  could  be  no  deficiency 
in  either  calcium  or  phosphorus  for  leg- 
ume hay  is  rich  in  calcium,  and  protein- 
rich  feeds  are  in  general  high  in  phos- 
phorus. 

Surprising  results  were,  however,  se- 
cured in  extensive  experiments  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  by  Doctor 
Forbes.  In  these  trials  high-producing 
cows  have  been  fed  such  excellent  win- 
ter rations  as  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
corn  silage  for  roughage,  along  with  com 
and  such  high  protein  concentrates  in 
addition  as  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  dried  distillers'  grain,  or 
gluten  feed. 

On  these  rations,  which  have  always 
l)een  considered  ideal  for  dairy  cows.  In 
most  instances  the  animals  lost  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  also  magnesium  from 
their  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
feed  they  were  given  supplied  what 
would  appear  to  be  ample  amounts.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  the  cows  were  un- 
al)le  to  assimilate  and  retain  enough  of 
the  liberal  supply  of  these  mineral  nu- 
trients in  their  feed  to  meet  the  heavy 
requirements  in  producing  the  large 
amount  of  milk  they  yielded. 

Even  when  abundant  amounts  of  cal- 
cium, or  both  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
were  added  to  their  ration  in  such  forms 
as  steamed  bone  meal,  calcium  carbo- 
nate, or  calcium  lactate  (a  soluble  form 
of  calcium),  the  losses  of  these  mineral 
constituents  from  the  body  continued. 
The  reason  for  this  little-expected  con- 
dition is  still  a  problem.  Possibly  the 
milk  producing  capacity  of  our  dairy 
cows  has  been  so  increased  by  selective 
breeding  that  It  exceeds  the  ability  of 
high-yielding  cows  to  assimilate  sufficient 
mineral  nutrients  from  their  feed  to 
meet  the  heavy  demand  In  producing 
the  large  flow  of  milk  during  the  first 
part  of  the  lactation  period.  Later  on 
in  lactation,  or  when  they  are  dry,  they 
are  able  to  build  up  again  the  stores  of 


these  mineral  constituents  in  tlieir  bod- 
ies. 

In  extensive  experiments  .it  the  Wis- 
consin Experinient  Station  by  Professor 
Hart  and  liis  colleagues,  it  has  been 
found  that  dairy  cows  are  able  to  as- 
similate calcium  much  more  completely 
from  fresli  green  feed  tlian  from  dried 
fnrnart'.  KiiHi  as  liav.  Furtliermore,  well 
cured  alfalfa  liay  is  superior  to  that 
improperly  cured.  Tliese  trials  indicate 
tliat  the  best  way  of  curing  hay  is  to 
cure  it  in  tlie  bright  sun,  getting  it  into 
the  barn  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough,  by 
means  of  using  the  side  delivery  rake, 
hay  loader,  etc.  Hay  cured  by  such  a 
method  will  contain  tlie  maximum  am- 
ounts of  vitamins. 

All  this  work  on  the  mineral  require- 
ments of  dairy  cattle  is  so  recent  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  far-reaching 
tlie  results  may  be  in  practical  feeding. 
These  various  trials,  liowever,  emphasize 
tlie  importance  of  pasture  and  other 
green  forage  for  dairy  cows  during  the 
growing  season,  and  of  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  legume  hay  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Also,  the  cows  should  be 
dried  off  six  to  eight  weeks  iiefore  fresh- 
ening, and  during  this  time  sliould  be  so 
fed  that  they  will  be  in  good  condition 
at  calving.  This  rest  period  will  give 
tliem  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  the 
store  of  calcium  and  pho.sphorus  in  their 
bodies,  wliich  may  liave  lieen  depleted 
by  tlic  drain  of  milk  production. 

Practical  Pointers  on  Minerals  for 

Dairy  Cows 
On  account  of  the  great  importance  of 
supplying  cows  i)lenty  of  minerals,  it 
may  be  well  to  summarize  very  briefly 
and  definitely  the  recommendations  with 
reference    to    this    matter: 

In  the  usual  dairy  ration  there  is  more 
danger  of  a  lack  of  calcium  than  there 
is  in  pliosphorus.  This  is  iiecause  most 
of  the  common  protein-rich  feeds  are 
also  rich  in  phosphorus.  This  includes 
wheat  bran  in  particular  and  also  wheat 
middlings,  cottonseed  meal,  and  linseed 
meal.  Gluten  feed,  germ  oil  meal  (corn 
germ  meal),  brewers'  grains  and  dis- 
tillers' grains  are  not  especially  high  in 
phosphorus. 

When  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  con- 
centrate mixture  or  grain  mixture  con- 
sists of  wheat  bran,  wlieat  middlings, 
linseed  meal,  or  cottonseed  meal,  the 
cows  will  get  plenty  of  phosphorus,  ^f 
less  of  these  high-phosphorus  feeds  Is 
fed,  it  is  best  to  supply  additional  phos- 
pliorus  by  adding  bone  meal,  as  stated 
later. 

A  large  production  of  milk  and  thrifty 
calves  are  an  impossibility  if  there  is  a 
lack  of  calcium  in  tlie  ration.  The  best 
way  of  furnishing  plenty  of  lime  is  to 
grow  and  feed  an  abundance  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  or  soybean  hay  whenever  it  Is 
possible.  All  legume  hays  are  rich  in 
lime.  Furthermore,  well-cured,  green 
colored  hay,  cured  in  the  sun,  contains 
the  vitamin  which  animals  need  to  en- 
able them  to  assimilate  and  use  the 
calcium  in  their  feed. 

If  poor  roughage  must  be  used,  such 
as  hay  from  the  grasses  (not  legumes) 
corn  stover  grown  on  acid  soil,  or  straw, 
add  3  to  4  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 
wood  ashes,  or  dried  marl  to  each  100 
pounds  of  concentrate  or  grain  mixture. 

(Continued  on  pafe  10) 
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Tlie  regular  bl-niontlily  meeting  of  the 
l^oard  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held 
at  the  organizations  new  offices  in  the 
Flint  Building,  219  North  Broad  Street, 
rhiladelphia,  Pa.,  on  Marv.h  12  and  13, 
1928. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included, 
H.    D.    AUebach,    president;,    Frederick 


Robert  F.  Brin- 
ton,  treasurer;  Robert  W.  Balderston, 
secretary;  and  the  following  directors: 
S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Ira  J. 
Book,  E.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James, 

W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver,  S.  Blaine  Leh- 
..lan,  A.  R.  Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  E.  R. 
Pennington,  J.  A.  Poorbaugli,  C.  F.  Pres- 
ton, Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman,  R.  I. 
Tussey.  Harry  B.  Stewart,  S.  U.  Trout- 
man,  F.  M.  Twining,  F.  P.  Willits  and 
A.  B.  Waddington. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  directors 
meeting  and  those  of  the  various  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
association  were  read  and  approved  as 
was  also  the  monthly  report  of  the 
treasurer. 

The  various  expenditures  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  were  presented 
by  the  secretary  and  were  approved. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer  presented 
a  budget  system  of  expenditures  for  the 
various  departmental  branches  during 
the  current  year,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Board. 

The  tentative  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  was,  after  discus- 
sion, set  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  No- 
vember 22  and  23,  1928. 

J.  W.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Division  of 
Co-operative  Marketing,  presented  a  de- 
tailed observation  of  a  recent  survey 
made  last  fall  on  "Membership  Prob- 
lems of  Four  Large  Co-operatives" 
(This  article  was  presented  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1927  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review).  Mr.  Jones  in  his  address  an- 
alized  in  detail  the  exact  conditions  that 
he  found  in  making  this  survey  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  and  presented 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Directors,  the  vari- 
ous problems  as  he  had  found  them. 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion  which  developed  some  in- 
teresting phases  in  connection  with  the 
associations  work  in  tlie  field,  particular- 
ly in  the  further  development  of  the 
associations  I,,ocal  Units.  A  committee 
appointed  to  further  consider  this  ques- 
tion was  named  by  the  President. 
This  committee  includes,  F.  P.  Willits, 
chairman;  Frederick  Shangle,  E.  H. 
f^  onovan,  C.  F.  Preston  and  R.  W.  Bald- 
Vrston. 

Tuesdays  Session 

Detailed  reports  of  the  directors  were 
presented  as  to  conditions  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases  conditions  were  generally  satis- 
factory. Reports  as  to  losses  by  the 
tubercular  test  varied  in  some  sections 
from  3  per  cent  up  to  26  per  cent  on  an 
average. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  milk  were  pretty 

fact  tj.^t^{)^i^(quan/^^.,v|^|:p  M>f^^^f}h.  . 


Field  and  Test  Department,  made  a  re- 
port of  the  work  of  that  department  as 
well  as  the  general  membership  program. 
C.  I  Cohee,  of  the  Dairy  Council  De- 
partment of  Quality  Control,  briefly 
outlined  the  new  form  of  Permanent  and 
Temporary  Permits  which  have  recently 
been  adopted  and  which  will  become 
effective  on  June  1,  1928. 

Review  o£  Ivlarkei  Conditions 
H.  D.  AUebach,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, presented  at  length  the  under- 
lying conditions  of  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
ket in  this  territory.  "Production,"  he 
said,  "had  increased  sharply.  In  many 
cases  producers  were  making  a  larger 
supply.  While  last  year  the  actual  pro- 
duction, at  this  s.eason  was  well  below 
the  average  basic  quantity,  this  season  it 
has  very  materially  invreased.  Disturbed 
labor  conditions  have  had  an  unfavorable 
bearing  on  consumption.  There  has 
been  a  material  surplus  above  consump- 
tion and  this  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  increase  in  supply  of  "basic"  milk. 
"The  condition  on  the  whole  has  been 
somewhat  critical,  but  by  a  careful 
handling  of  the  situation,"  said  Mr.  Al- 
lebacli,  "I  believe  the  market  will  re- 
main unchanged — at  least  for  the  present. 
"Producers  should  take  heed  and  not 
over  burden  the  market  at  this  time." 


Test  21,420  Cows 

In  Keystone  Herds 

Sixty-one  Pennsylvania  associations 
tested  21,420  cows  during  February,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Dairy  Ex- 
tension Service  announces.  The  West 
Chester  association  in  Chester  County 
led  with  663  cows  tested.  Warren  asso- 
ciation members  tested  640  milkers.  To 
the  butchers  went  190  "boarder"  cows, 
found   wanting  in   the  test. 

Forty-pound  butterfat  producers  num- 
bered 2,812,  Wellslioro,  Tioga  County, 
leading  with  119  and  Allegheny  in  sec- 
ond place  with  99.  Thousand-pound 
milkers  totaled  3,678.  Wellsboro  dairy- 
men also  led  in  this  division  with  160  of 
the  heavy  milkers.  The  West  Chester 
group  was  next  with  131. 

Of  the  40-pound  fat  producers,  962 
passed  the  60-pound  mark,  and  1,867  of 
the  1000-pound  cows  gave  more  than 
1200  pounds  of  milk. 

The  three  best  milkers  were  registered 
Holsteins  owned  by  Bell  Farm,  Alle- 
gheny association;  Norman  White,  Le- 
Raysvlile  in  Bradford  county,  and  Roy 
Howden,  Wellsboro.  Their  records  were 
3,066,  2,880,  and  2,784  pounds  respec- 
tively. 

Leading  cows  in  butterfat  production 
were  a  registered  Holstein  owned  by 
WlUlain  Bohlayer,  Canton  association, 
Bradford  county,  with  a  record  of  HI 
pounds;  a  registered  Jersey  in  the  herd 
of  J.  H.  Silvis  and  Sons,  Westmoreland 
No.  3,  109.2  pounds,  and  a  registered  Hol- 
stein in  the  same  herd,  106.6  pounds. 

Associations  having  the  highest  10- 
cow  averages  in  butter  production  were 
Wellsboro,  76.4;  Allegheny,  74;  and  Bed- 
ford, 68.4  pounds. 
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^rank   M.  Twinfng,  in  charge  of  the      general  resistance  of  the  body  to  disease. 


Hundreds  of  farmers  attended  a  two 
days  Marketing  Institute  held  at  Center- 
ville,  Maryland,  March  13tli  and  Utii, 
1928,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Maryland  State  Extension  Service,  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Queen  Anne  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

This  meeting  was  the  first  of  this  char- 
acter that  has  been  held  in  this  section 
and  it  featured  practically  every  phase 
of  production  common  to  that  district. 

"Marketing  Quality  Products,"  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  Bomberger,  Extension  Director, 
Del-Mar- Va  Eastern  Shore  Association; 
"Improving  Lambs  and  Sheep,"  K.  A. 
Clark,  Live  Stock  Specialist,  Maryland 
Agricultural  Bureau.  "Trade  Demand 
for  calves  and  Hogs,"  by  Stocton  Startt, 
Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Farmer,  Chester- 
town,  Md.  and  "Stockyards"  by  B.  B. 
Derrick,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
nomics U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
— made  interesting  addresses  at  the  first 
morning  session. 

The  second  session  of  tlie  first  days 
meeting  was  devoted  largely  to  the  poul- 
try industry  with  the  following  addresses. 

"Importance  of  Poultry  and  Eggs,"  W. 
H.  Rice,  Poultry  Specialists,  Maryland 
Extension  Service;  "Cooperative  Turkey 
Marketing,"  Wm.  G.  Smyth,  Secretary 
Kent  County  Farm  Bureau;  "I^roducing 
and  Selling  Turkeys,"  Mrs.  H.  M.  Baker, 
Kent  County,  Md.  "The  Why  and  How 
of  Premium  Eggs,"  by  Xeal  Truslow, 
Chesterown,  Md.;  "Early  Broilers  in 
Caroline  County,"  Thos.  D.  Holder,  Ag- 
ricultural Agent,  Caroline  County,  Md. ; 
"The  School  of  Community  Improve- 
ment," by  T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent 
of  County  Schools: 

Dairying  Session 

The  morning  session  on  Wednesday, 
was  largely  to  dairying.  C.  I.  Cohee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, was  in  charge  of  the  session. 

O.  C.  Jones,  Centerville,  Md.,  made  an 
interesting  address  on  "The  Possiliiities 
in  Heifers."  The  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  growth  of  heifers  is  an 
important  one.  Roughly  there  is  a  16 
per  cent  loss  in  the  volume  of  the  dairy 
herds  each  year,  which  deficiency  must 
be  supplied  either  by  gniwing  or  or 
buying  heifers.  If  the  lieifers  are  grown 
on  the  farm  the  biggest  single  factor  is 
the  herd  sire. 

He  should  be  from  known  production 
sires    and    dams    and    should    have    the 
quality   of  transmitting   liis   good   qual- 
ities to  his  off'spring.     lireeding  records 
are  necessary  to  insure  this.     The  dairy 
industry    is    world    wide    in    scope    and 
producers    must    meet    this    competition. 
Frank   Elsey,   Field   Representative  of 
Harbison's     Dairies,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 
spoke   on   "What  the   Trade   Demands." 
The  distributor  has  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public   as   well   as   the   demands 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  market  in 
which  he  is  distributing  milk.     Competi- 
tion   is    another    factor   of    vital    impor- 
tance.    While   city  regulations   may  re- 
quire but  a  3.26  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent of  fluid  milk,  but  competitive  bus- 
iness has  raised  the  standard   up  to  3.8 
per  cent,  and  this  quality  must  be  uni- 
form—day  after  day.     Not   only   is   the 
fat  content  a  factor,  hut  flavor  has   an 
important  bearing. 

Garlic,  or  milk  with  any  ofl*  flavor  is 
unsaleable.  What  the  public  demands 
Is  a  safe  milk,  clean— that  is  free  of 
sediment,  of  low  temperature  that  will 


retard  bacterial  growth  and  one  that  is 
free  of  any  oflF  odors  and  flavors. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Philadelphia 
made  an  address  on  "Marketing  Quality 
Milk"  Mr.  Cohee  said  in  part,  "I  am  fre- 
quently asked,  "What  is  Quality  Milk?" 
It  is  the  kind  of  milk  that  you  can  sell 
and  for  which  the  demand  will  increase. 
What  are  Quality  Factors? — Location, 
climate  conditions,  cool  water  conditions, 
plant  operation  and  the  individual  man 
power  have  important  bearings  on  suc- 
cessful dairying.  The  dairyman  must 
ojierate  his  dairy  on  a  business  basis 
in  order  to  be  successful.  Small  business 
operations  may  l)e  successful  but  volume 
measures  the  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Cohee  Illustrated  his  talk  by  means 
of  charts  showing  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction in  various  sections  of  the  Phila- 
delphia territory.  By  these  he  showed 
how  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
compared  In  production  with  other,  more 
profitable  sections.  Cows  of  the 
"Border"  type  are  unpn»fital)le.  At 
some  points  in  tlils  district  15  cows 
are  required  to  produce  as  much  milk  as 
is  ])roduccd  by  10  cows  in  some  more 
profitable  section.  In  other  words  pro- 
ducers with  the  smaller  number  of  cows 
are  producing  milk  at  one-third  less 
cost  of  care,  operation,  feeding,  etc. 
than  are  those  in  this  territory 

It  is  not  Increased  production  that  Is 
required,  but  efficient  production.  The 
same  quantity  of  milk  produced  at  a 
lower  cost  means  more  profit  for  the 
jiroducer.  Increased  production  would 
be  dangerous,  but  the  same  volume  of 
production  from  a  smaller  number  of 
cows  mean  more  jirofit  for  the  producer. 
C.  E.  Wise,  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion, made  an  address  on  tlie  use  of  con- 
crete in  the  production  of  Quality  Milk, 
and  Miss  Betty  Amos,  of  the  Nutrition 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  made  and  interest- 
ing talk  on  "Better  Nutrition." 

Dr.  E.  B.  Slmonds,  Inspector  in  Charge 
of   the   Tuberculosis    Eradication  in   the 
State  of  Maryland  in  a  brief  address  said, 
"That  about  one  half  of  the  county  of 
Queen  Anne  had  been  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis   in    cattle.      He    contended    that 
"Farmers    should    stop    thinking    about 
losses,  base  it  on  number  of  cattle  reac- 
ting.    Think    of   it    in    galhms    of    milk. 
A  smaller  number  of  l)etter  and  healthy 
cows    will   produce  just   as    much   milk. 
Don't  raise  poor  cattle,  select  the  heifers 
that  will  be  real  producers.    Watch  your 
bulls,    grade    bulls    as    a    rule   are    only 
worth  their  beef  value.    Use  greater  care 
in  your  clean  up  program,  and  don't  re- 
place tubercular  cattle  until  the  clean  up 
work   is    done.      When    replacing    herds, 
buy  your  cattle  from   safe  sources  and 
when  you  do  replace  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  production  to  meet  the  volume  of  milk 
lost. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 
This  session  was  devoted  to  growing  of 
vegetables  for  canning  purposes  and  was 
extremely  Interesting.  Addresses  were 
made  by  L.  M.  Godwin,  canning  Crop 
Specialist,  Maryland  Extension  Service, 
on  "Improvement  in  the  Raw  Product;" 
"Outlook  for  Canning  Crops,"  by  A.  D. 
Rodebaugh,  representing  the  American 
Can  Co.,  "The  Canneries  Problems,"  by 
a  representative  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  and  "Producing  Early  Po- 
tatoes," by  C.  Z.  Keller,  Agricultural 
Agent,  Sumerset  County,  Maryland. 
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The  consuming  public  of  today  de- 
mands quality  products.  This  is  not 
conlincd  to  the  dairy  industry  where 
consumers  demand  quality  mill<,  qtiality 
hiitter  an.l  quality  eliee.se,  l»ttt  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  range  of  farm  products 
and  it  goes  even  furtlier,  (piality  cloth- 
ing, quality  shoes  and  «Mie  mij-'lit  s.iy 
even    quality    automobiles. 

Stiulies  of  constiiiu^r  deiiiind  indic;ite 
that  the  e«»nsiinu'r  demands  "style"  not 
only  in  Ins  food  products  Imt  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  articles  that  he  buys. 
The  day  when  producers  sliijiping  low 
grade  milk,  low  grade  butter,  ungraded 
fruit,  ungraded  vegetalilcs  or  other  farm 
products,  to  the  large  market  centers, 
and  olitaining  top  prices  for  their  pro- 
ducts has  gone  by. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tlie  consumer, 
ungraded  prodtuts,  be  they  what  they 
may,  iiave  little  attraction  for  discrim- 
inating buyers— and  tlie  i)nubu.'tion  and 
marketing  of  sucli  iirodiicts  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

Marketing  meth«»ds  under  tlie  old 
reign  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Carefully 
graded,  carefully  ]iacked  and  carefidly 
marketed  farm  prodiu'ts  have  .set  a  ])ace 
whicli  local  producers  utust  meet  if  they 
wisit   to   market  them  at   top  prices. 

Any  failure  to  meet  the  present  day 
ntarketing  conditions  helps  to  sell  tl;e 
more  carefidly  graded  and  packed  prod- 
!icts  and  s]>ells  failure  or  success  in  the 
farm  enteri)rise. 


pn-idd    of    three    months    duration    and 
>\ill   lie  issued   to  bonifide  new   sliippers 

only. 

m-tails  of  the  new  plan  were  publish- 
,-,1  in  the  March,  1928,  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review.  You  have  no  doubt 
ivad  them,  if  not  look  up  the  Review, 
])agc  3,  and  take  immediate  action. 

Holders  of  temporary  permits  must 
have  their  dairies  inspected  and  these 
tlairies  must  pass  in.spection  if  a  1928 
]Hrmit    is    to    be    issued    the    producer. 

...1                        Ml     I.-     — ..    r.-^ntica    for    fjlilur*".     KO     if 
1   ilf  If    Will     "\-    '«>'    *..»•■""-    -- - 

you    happen    to    be   in   this    class,   act   at 

once.  

'I'he  season  is  at  hand  when  some 
producers  will  "just  take  a  chance"  on 
flic  thorough  cooling  wf  their  milk,  im- 
mediately after  milking. 

One  of  the  best  means  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  bacteria  in  milk  and  its 
resultant  souring,  is  ])romi>t  cooling  im- 
mediately after  milking  and  then  main- 
taining the  milk  at  a  low  temperature 
until  it  is  delivered  to  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. 

Prompt  and  efficient  cooling,  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  will  save  dollars  for 
the  producer.  I-osses  resulting  from  re- 
jected milk,  due  to  .souring,  will  amount 
to  more  in  the  long  run,  than  the  co 
of  an  efficient  cooling  system.  Save  yo 
losses  before  they  begin.  Have  your 
cooling  water  at  a  low  temperature,  use 
ice  if  necessary  to  hiwer  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  water. 

Just  study  the  situation  for  a  moment. 
Consider  what  will  serve  your  methods 
lust  in  the  long  run  and  install  an  effi- 
cient cooling  system.  It  will  pay  you 
in  the  end. 


Market  Conditions 

II.  D.  Allebach 


A  slight  improvement  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market  during 
the  past  month.  With  the  more  seas- 
onable spring  weather,  consumiition  has 
shown    some    slight    inqirovcmeiit. 

The  market  generally  has  also  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  lictter  condi- 
tions in  the  butter  market.  Cold  stor- 
nir»  hr»l<1inorc  nf  hiittpr  OH  March  .31st. 
have  been  cut  down  to  about  one  half, 
as  compared  to  that  of  a  month  ago. 
liutter  prices  have  been  comparatively 
steady  and  a  trifle  higher,  on  an  aver- 
age, than  during  February.  We  are, 
however,  approaching  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  usual  spring  decline  in 
prices   sets  in. 

Reports  show  that  the  increase  in 
jiroduction  of  March  1928,  over  that  of 
March  1927,  is  not  as  great  as  that  for 
January  and  February  when  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  the  previous 
year.  Futhermore,  while  there  was  the 
usual  seasonable  increase  during  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  this  year,  the  same 
increase  has  not  been  maintained  at  the 
same  rate  during   March. 

While  we  are  glad  to  report  this 
slight  improvement  in  marketing  con- 
ditions   over    one    montli    ago,    there    is 


during  March  is  quoted  «t  $8.29  per  hun- 
dred   pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  buttcrfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  March,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
March,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.  ]^ 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.58  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  6.46  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  March,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is 
$1.56  per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  delivery  the  price  of  Class 
II  surplus  milk  is  qtioted  at  $2.18  per 
hundred  pounds  or  4.55  cents  per  quart. 

March  Butter  Prices 
In  comparison   with   last   year,  butter 
prices  during  March  1928,  have  been  cora- 


still  a  bit  of  surplus  milk  on  the  market      paratively  steady.    During  the  past  month 


Over  85  per  cent  of  the  producers  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  Philadelpliia  Milk  Shed 
have  proven  themselves  good  co-opera- 
tors. They  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  in  connection  with 
the  sanitary  regulations.  They  have 
realized  that  high  (piality  production 
was  consistent   with   good  marketing. 

On  the  other  hand  approximately  15 
per  cent  have  not.  They  have  been  is- 
sued temporary  permits  by  the  Dairy 
Council.  They  have  had  certain  clean 
up  work  to  perform-and  they  have 
neglected  to  do  it. 

Many  of  these  producers  have,  proli- 
ably,  but  one  apparently  unimportant 
piece  of  work  to  do  to  entitle  tliem  to  a 
permit,  but  they  have  failed  to  do  that 
job. 

Metliods  recently  adopted  by  the 
Dairy  Council  and  the  co-operating  deal- 
ers will,  in  the  future,  do  away  with 
this  trouble. 

I'resent  regulations  call  for  the  issu- 
ance of  new  permits  every  year.  Tem- 
porary  Permits   will   be   restricted   to   a 


What  xVtjjriciiltiire  Is 

Would  you  care  to  hear  what  farming 
is,    in    a    nut-shell?     Thank    you. 

Farming  is  the  feeding  of  suitable  low- 
j.riccd  foods  to  living  jilants  or  animals, 
and  later  selling  the  plants,  the  seeds  or 
the  animals  at  a  higher  price.  That's 
all  there   is  to  it. 

It  is  worth  noting,  incidentally,  that  if 
you  stoi>  feeding  live-stock  or  poultry, 
tiiey  will  presently  die.  If  you  stop 
feeding  your  crops,  they  will  not  die 
right  away.  But  in  the  cour.se  of  time 
they  will  either  die  outright,  or  they 
will  produce  so  little  that  they  might 
as  well  be  dead. 

Say  it  another  way:  Agriculture  is 
the  i)rocess  of  feeding  cheap  chemicals  to 
living  organisms,  which  are  to  be  sold 
later  at  a  jirofit.— Editorial  from  tlie 
"Farm   Journal." 


.siMteiiicnl  of  the  nwiierslii]>.  nianat'einent, 
circnlaiion,  etc..  required  liy  the  Act  of 
Aniriist  24.  litlS.  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
\\  est    rhester.  _   , 

Kditor.  .\iiiriiRt  A  Milleer,  Hrookline.  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.,  Business  Manager.  Ancuit 
I'rodMccrs'  Ucview.  jniMiwhed  monthly  at- 
A,  Miller.  IJrookline,  Delaware  county,  Pa  : 
Advertisinir  Maiiairer,  Frederick  Shnnele, 
Trenton.  New  .Tersey:  Publisher.  Tnier-St"nte 
Milk     ProdMcers'      Associntion.     Philndelpliia, 

Pa. 

Owner:  (Tf  a  corporation,  cive  its  name 
.ind  the  name  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
liol<liii:'  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  nnioiint 
of  stock.  Tf  not  a  corporation,  irive  names 
(ii'fl  addresses  of  individual  owners K  Tnt'er- 
State  Milk  Prodneers'  Association.  210 
North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia:  IT.  D 
Allcl.acb  Trapne,  Pa  :  Fred  Shanr'e.  Trenton, 
N  I{.    D  :    K.    Nelson    .Tames.    Risinir    Sun. 

Md  •  T'  IT.  Donovan.  Tlrenford,  Delaware; 
1?  W  T'.alderston,  Media  Pa.:  R.  F.  Brinton. 
We-t    Hiesler,    Pa      atid    20  0^0    others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortiraees  and  other 
seciiri'v  holders,  holdinir  1  per  cent,  or  more 
c.f  total  amoiuit  of  bonds,  mort-gaees.  or 
other  secnrities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
sta'el.       Notie. 

Avern"-<'  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  pnblicntion  sold  or  distributed  throuch 
tlir-  mnil'!  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
diirin^r  fhe  six  months  precedincr  the  date 
•■hown  nbi>ve.  H'his  information  is  required 
from    dailv    newspapers    onlv). 

AT'OT^ST    A.    MTTJ.KR 

Sivorn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
2^Ui    dnv    of    starch     1028. 
\y.    IT     TTeiid-rcon. 
Nofnrv    Public 
.My   eomtnissi'in    expires   March    31st.    1931. 


today.  This  surplus  is  not  in  demand 
to  be  manufactured  in  such  products 
as  condensed  milk,  as  was  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  over- 
come all  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion and  will  continue  to  use  our  best 
efforts  during  the  next  few  months  to 
meet  market  conditions  as  they  arise. 
All  the  various  interests  which  are 
factors  in  the  situation  are  cooperating 
to   this  end. 

While   it   is   not   quite  as   jirofltable  to 
sell    border   cows   for  beeves,   as   it   was 
during    the    early    months    of    the    year, 
there  is  still  every   reason   for   members 
of    the    association    to    look    over    their 
herds    very    carefully    and    see    if    they 
have,    among   the    herds,   cows    that   are 
not    profitable.     Such    a    method    should 
prove    to    be    a    sound    economic    gain. 
Furthermore,  the  price  of  dairy  feed  is 
sub.stantially     higher     than     it     was     a 
month  ago.     Feeding  at  high  feed  costs, 
cows   that   are  non-profitable   producers, 
does    not    spell    profit   for    the    producer. 
A    widespread  following  of  this  practice 
will    help    maintain    the    present    market 
situation. 

March  Milk   Prices 
Grade  B  market   milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content   (basic  quantity  aver- 
age),   delivered     f.     o.     b.     Philadelphia, 


there  have  been  no  wide  fluctuations  in 
price.      The   time   is    approaching,   how- 
ever,   when    a    seasonable    price    decline 
may  be  expected,  and  while  it  is  a  mat- 
ter  of   conjecture    as   to    when    this   de- 
cline will  begin  in  earnest  and  how  low 
prices  will  go  this  year,  it  is  believed  safe 
to   assume  that  the   April   average   will 
be  lower  than  that  of   March,  for  that 
is   the   rule,  rather   than   the   exception. 
Butter  stocks  are  already  down  to  an 
amount  which.  In  itself,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence.     On    March    24,    total    stocks 
in    cold    storage    in    the    United    States 
was    estimated    at    8,278,000    pounds,    M 
compared  with  14,410,000  on  March  1st, 

1928. 

The  importation  in  foreign  butter  has 
slackened.  Prices  abroad  have  been  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  further 
imports  at  this  time. 

Price  fluctuations  of  92  score  solid 
packed  butter,  on  which  surplus  prices 
for  the  month  are  based,  opened  at  49 
cents.  New  York  City,  touching  61  cents 
in  mid-month  and  holding  fairly  steady 
49  and  50  cents  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  month  when  48  cents  ruled. 

The  average  price  of  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  March  Surplus  was  computed  is  .4968 
cents,  as  compared  to  .4632  cents  per 
pound   one  month   ago.  .. 


IS  YOUR  DAIRY  READY  FOR 

INSPECTION? 

HOLDERS  OF  TEMPORARY  PERMITS 
AVOID  THE  RUSH 

.«bniio(|  i.M  ,1)1 

Man^plr.m«..«don.as.yori..M-e  rvdWffti^  ^^^"*^,^3''Sov   -» 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLINO  PLAN 

Th«    b»Bic    crice     ouoted    below    f<.r    .March,    VJ-J.H,    is    to    be    paid    by    cooperating   dealers 
J.  .Te"Ke   basic  quantity   eBtHbiished    l.y   each    producer.      F.-r   Ml   milk    bought   in   excess 
"?  .h«  hagtcfmount    the  surplus   prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month   of   March,   are  to  be   paid. 
^'       lurDlu.    milk    wil    be    paid    for    under    two    classificafions.      Class    I.    represented   by    the 
.    „f  V-UW    in    Pxcess    of    the    basic    .iverage    and    equal    to    it    in    amount,    which    will    be 
"■"n^^Lbv   Cooperating  dealers   on   the   basis  of  «J2    score   butler,   solid   pack.    New   York  City 
't'*^   o°n    ™^«nt    «nH    (W    II    sun.lub    represented    bv    milk    sliipped    in    excess    of    the    first 
plu,    20    P"  ^«f»^^.»lj  in  I J  nai      for  on  ;  flat  averaK«  92  score  butler  price  for  the  month 
•"••P  ";  TXvin^  ouotrti  ms  are  lase  1  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  difTerential 
,   /^%.fnrV/ch   tenth   noin^^  f"*ch   half   tenth   point,    up   or  down,   and   are 

for   al^i^ro";d"otu"(Inl^^ml   stations   carry  differentials   subject   to   local   arrangament.). 

INTEE-STATE  MILK  PEODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 


This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  under.^tai'diMg  thaf  it  is 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall 
following  contributions   and  payments:  i   o„  ^  , 

louowmg   v^      ^^^   pi,iu.lplnhi>i   Intar-Stafe  Dairy   Council   2c   per 
.11  mifk   purchased   from   any   prodiicer  at   price   listed    hereon 

(2)      To  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'   Association  2c  per 
«ll   milk   bought   from   members  of   said   Association, 
all  miU    «  "B^l^^  Philadelphia  Inter-State    Dairy   Oainc,!   2c  per 
all  milk   bought-  from   other  producers   at   price   listed   hereon 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by 

It,   fvrnduction    and  distribution   of   milk    iii    —   ..  ... 

suwiization   of  markets  and   for  an   educational  campaign   advertising 

products. 


net  to  the  producers  and  that 
n   addition    thereto   make    the 


100  pounds  (46',^ 
100  pounds  (4f)»i 
100   pounds    (4G',4 


quarts)  of 
quarts)  of 
quarts)   of 


rice   listed   Hereon. 

y  the  reci))ient*  for  improving  standards  of  quality 

the    Philadelpliia    Milk    Shed;    for    improvement    and 


the   food  value  of  dairy 
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MARCH    BUTTER    PRICES 
92    Score    Solid   Pack 
Pliiladelpliia      New  York 
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BASIC  PBICB 

March 

T.  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 

Orad*   B.   Market  MUk 
Per 
IM  Ibi. 
$3.29 
8.31 
3  33 
3.35 
8  37 
8.39 
8.41 
8  43 
8  4,^ 
847 
8.49 
8.51 
8.53 
3.55 
8.57 
8  59 
3.«1 
3  S3 

8.fl7 

s.eo 

3  71 

8.78 

8.75 

8.77 

870 

8.81 

888 

8.85 

8  87 

3.89 

3.91 

8  98 

8.96 

8,97 

3  99 
401 
403 
4.05 

4  07 
4.09 

Whtn   milk   is  not  tested     the  pr!c«  f. 
Philadelphia  is  8  c»nts  par  quart 

MAEOH    SURPLUS    PRICBS 
T.   0.   B.   Philadelphia 


Test 
per  Mnt. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
8.45 
8  5 
3.55 

3  0 
3.65 
37 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
8.9 
3.95 
4 

4  05 
4  1 
4  15 
43 
4.26 
4.8 
4.86 
4.4 
445 
45 
4.65 
46 

.«5 
7 

.75 
8 

.85 
.9 
95 


Price 
per  qut. 
7.1 
7  1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7  3 
7.85 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4.5 
7.5 
755 
7.« 
7.«5 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.8S 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 

n. 

BO'S 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8  25 

« 

8 

8. 

8 

« 

8 

8 

8 

>* 

8 
B 
8 


BASIC   PRICE 

March 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations   are    at    railroad   points. 
Biations     carry    differentials    subject 
arrincements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and    receiving 
tion   charges. 

Freight    Rates 
100   lbs. 


Inland 
to    local 


stra- 


3 
8 
35 

4 

.45 
.5 
.55 

A 

85 

85 
,7 

7.5 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

01 

101 

1  11 

I'M 

rn 

141 

161 

151 

171 

i«l 

191 

•.iOl 

211 

221 

?31 

"41 

2.".1 

"61 

?71 

CR1 

291 


Miles 
to    10 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

t« 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
SO 
90 
100 

no 

120 
130 
140 
1  -0 
170 
180 

1  KO 

190 
?00 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 


incl. 


•  « 


.268 

2.83 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.4  50 

.460 

.480 

.47B 

.490 

.605 

.510 

.620 

.685 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.590 

.600 


Price 
3c/^   milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.63 
2.67 
2.66 
2.84 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2  5<< 
2  5^^ 
2.57 
2.55 
2  55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.40 
2.46 


April  Prices 
Intcr-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association,  Inc. 
The  price  paid   for  basic   milk  during 
April,     1928,     will,     subject     to     iiiiirivct 
condition.s,  be  the  same  price  as  (pioted 
for    March,  1928.     Milk  sold  to  cooper- 
ating  dealers    will    be    jiaid    for    on    tlie 
basic  and  surplus  plan.     The  e.stalilished 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
jirices.Flrst  surplus,  in  an  amount  equal 
to   the   basic  quantity,   will   be  paid   for 
by    coojierating    dealers    on    the    average 
price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New 
York    City,    plus    20    per    cent    for    the 
month;    second    surplus,    represented    by 
shipments  of  milk,  in  excess  of  the  first 
surplus    amount,    will    be    paid    for    by 
cooperating   dealers   at   the   Hat   92  .score 
solid    iiacked     butter    price     New     York 
City  for  the  month. 


8.8 
o.  b 


MARCH   SURPLUS   PRICES 
At  All  Receiving   Stations 


Test 
Per 
Cant 
3. 

8.05 
8.1 
3  16 
3.2 
3.26 
3.8 
3.35 
3.4 
3  45 
8.5 
3.55 
3.0 
3.65 
8.7 

3  75 
8.8 
3.86 
3.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.16 
4.2 
4.25 

4  8 
4.85 
4  4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.55 
4  8 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4  8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.96 
5. 


Class 

Per 
100  Lbs 
12.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.78 
3.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.98 
2.95 
2.97 

2.99 

801 

8.03 

8.05 

8.07 

8.09 

8.11 

8.13 

3.15 

8.17 

8.19 

3.21 

3.23 

8.25 

8.27 

8.29 

8.81 

8.88 


I 

Per 
Qt. 
645 
66 
55 
5.55 
5  6 
5  65 
6.7 
6.75 

5  8 
6.8 

6  85 
59 
5.95 
6. 

605 
6.1 
8  1 
6  15 
82 

25 

8 

85 

4 

4 

45 

5 

65 

6 

65 

7 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.10 
7.16 


6. 

6. 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6. 

8 

6 

6. 

A 

6 

6. 

6. 

6 


Class 
Per 
100   libs. 
$2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2  19 
2.21 
2.23 
2  25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.58 
2.56 
2.67 
2.69 
2.61 
2.68 
2.65 
2.87 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
3  91 
2.98 


IT 

Per 
Qs. 

4.55 

4.6 

4  65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4  85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5  0.1 
5  1 
5.1.') 

5  2 
62 
5.25 

6  3 
5  85 
54 
5  4'. 
6.6 
5.5 
5  65 
5.6 
5.65 
6.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5  8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.35 
6  8 


Test 

8. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3  25 

3.3 

3  35 

3.4 

3  45 

3  5 

3.55 

3  6 

3.65 

3.7 

3  75 

3.8 

3  85 

3.9 

3.05 

4. 


Per 


05 


1 

15 

2 

25 

.3 

35 

4 

45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 

65 

7 

75 

a 

85 

0 

95 


1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5. 


ClTSS    I 

100  Lbs. 
$1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2  05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2  23 
2.25 
2  27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2  45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2  55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.76 


Class 
Per   100 


II 

Ll)s. 
$1.56 
1.58 
1  60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 


76 

78 

80 

82 

.94 

.86 

.88 

.90 

.92 

.94 

1.96 

1.98 

2  00 

2.02 

2.04 

206 

2.08 

2.10 

2  12 

2  14 

2.16 

2.18 

220 

2.22 

2.24 

226 

2.28 

2.30 

2  32 

2.34 

2,86 


"Herd  About  Town" 

The  farmer  wlio  swapped  hor.ses  was 
always  kind  of  looked  down  upon,  l)ut 
the  dairyman  who  swap  bulls  until  both 
he  and  his  neighbor  find  out  what  the 
bull  is  worth  knows  what  lie  is  doing. 
I'ut  a  balanced  ration  into  good  cows 
and  they  will  put  a  good  balance  in 
your    bank. 

North  Coventry  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation herds  average  more  than  8000  liis. 
of  milk  per  cow  last  year. 

If  cows  could  talk  one  of  the  first 
things  many  of  them  would  say  would 
be  "Give  us  air". 

More  dairymen  are  raising  heifer 
calves  in  the  Philadelphia  District  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Some  of  tliose 
being  raised  are  not  worth  raising.  Cows 
will  not  always  be  as  high  as  they  are 
now  and  when  prices  of  cows  go  down, 
only  good  cows  can   be   marketed   at   a 

profit. 

A  pail  of  milk  in  the  can  is  worth 
two  on    the   floor— handle    kicking   cows 

gently. 

It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  raise  a 
good  cow  than  it  does  a  poor  one.  Let 
the  next  generation  of  cows  be  all  good 
ones.  Get  rid  of  the  scrub  Bull  as  the 
first  step— join  a  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion next,  and  it  won't  be  long  then. 


■»rU  ^o   -JJiind')   nl  .ijnlnlT/T    .W    dr 


1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
October 
September 
NoTember 
December 
1938 
January 
February 
Mareh 


MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

4%   at  all  ReceiTing  Stations 

Class  I 
87 


2.43 
2.36 
2.48 
2.07 
2.01 
1  98 
1.97 
3.80 
2.17 
2.84 
2.46 

184 

3.31 
3.11 


OlassTT 
1  97 
2.02 
1  96 
3.02 
1.72 
1.67 


1  04 
18$ 

1.96 


MONTHLY 

3 


1928 
Aoiil 
May 
June 
•Inly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
February 
March 


BASIC    PRICES    or    GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET   MILE 

per   cent    butter   content 

RpceivinR 
F.O.B.  Station   50   mile 

quart  Phila.     «one  per  cwt. 
7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  3.71 

7.1  2.71 


Milk  Leads  As  Farm 

Revenue  I'rodiicer 

A  study  of  the  principal  sources  of 
farm  revenue  in  40  of  the  more  import- 
ant agricultural  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
reveals  that  milk  leads  in  33. 

Potatoes  take  first  place  in  four 
counties— all  located  in  the  east  central 
section  of  the  Commonwealth,  while 
eggs  rank  as  one  of  the  five  leading 
sources  in  the  majority  of  the  counties. 

Tobacco  ranks  second  In  Lancaster 
county,  being  outranked  by  milk. 


Eastern  States  Feeds  by 
Unanimous  Vote 

Every  nieinbtr  of  the  C'larcmont- 
r.cbanon  Cow  Test  .Vssociation  for 
tin-  year  cndin;.!;  Dricniln  r  .'U,  1927, 
fed  Kaslcrn  States  dairy  rations  to 
his  eows. 

Eastern  St-itcs  dairy  rations  were 
:^i.>r>^l,<»<wl     to     tbi>     fjirtnrrs     of    the 
("lareinont- Lebanon    Cow    Test    As- 
sociation in  the  fall  of  H)22  wlien  a 
IVw  of  the  numbers  first  tried  them. 
Each    year    more    members    of    the 
Association  have  adopted  the  East- 
ern   .States    I'anners'    Exehantije    ra- 
tions  beeaii.se   the   records  compiled 
by   the   cow   testers   on   the   various 
farms    of   the    Association    have   in- 
dicated that  the  net  profit  from  the 
dairy   enterprise    is   increased   when 
the  "Ea:,tern    States    feed    service    is 
used    consistently. 

The  lierds  in  tlie  Claremont-Leb- 
anon     Cow     Test     Association     are 
working  herds,   judged    by   the   net 
l)rofit  they   are  able  to  produce  for 
their   owners.      The   Association   in- 
cludes farmers  who  liave  been  con- 
sistently    pointed     out     year     after 
yiar  as  being  among  the  most  pro- 
gr«ssive   and   most   successful   dairy 
fanners  in  the  State  of  New  Ilamp- 
.sliiri',  and   includes  such  farmers  as 
.Maurice  II.  Benson,  Lebanon,  (Ayr- 
shires)  ;     Hush    C hell  is,    Claremont, 
(Jerseys)  ;       .1.       Erank       Erohock, 
Charlestown,     ( Ilolsteins)  ;     A.     B. 
Hough,    Lebanon,    (.Terseys) ;    Roy 
1).   Iluntt  r,  West  Claremont,   (Jer- 
seys);    Nathan     E.     Stearns,    We.st 
Lebanon,       (Jerseys);       Townsend 
Brothers,    Lebanon,    (Jerseys). 

Since  Eastern  States  feeds  were 
introduced  into  the  Claremont-Leb- 
nnon  Association  in  1922  three  dif- 
ferent cow  testers  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  records,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  the  Ex- 
change feeds  has  continued  con- 
sistently under  the  production  and 
cost  of  i)roduetion  records  of  all 
the    testers. 

Where  records  are  kept  Eastern 
States  feeds  prove  their  worth. 

With  surprising  uniformity  herd 
improvement  and  cow  test  associa- 
tion figures  show  that  the  leading 
dairymen  in  these  associations  are 
turning  to  Eastern  States  dairy  ra- 
tions—and they  show  why  they 
are   doing  so. 

The  Eastern  States  Earmers'  Ex- 
change  is  a  coo])erative  buying  or- 
ganization   devoted    solely    to    pro- 
curing   for    and    distributing    to    its 
members  suppliis  selected  to  fit  their 
needs.      It    fills    the     same    ])osition 
for   the    fanners    it   serves,   the    far- 
mers wiio  own  it.  that  the  purchas- 
ing de))arlmeut  fills  in  a  large  cor- 
poration.     The    steady    inerea.se    in 
the    number    of    members    and    the 
amount  of  busines.s  done  with  each 
member  indicates  that  the  Exchange 
[ills  a  real  need.      It  is  serving  more 
than   22,000   farmers  in    New   Eng- 
land,     Delaware,      Maryland      and 
I'ennsvlvania. 


Eastern  S^al^  FoFmeps  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit   organization, 

owned   and  controlled   by    the 

farmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD.   MASSACHUSETTS 
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Empire 


milks  4  quattets  af  once  *  The  ncrtvral  way 


NATURE'S  milker  is  the  calf.  The  three 
cornered  massage  and  suction  of  the 
calf's  tongue  and  mouth  on  the  teat  is  nature's 
way  of  milking.  The  gentle  three  cornered 
action  of  the  Empire  teat  cups  is  exactly  like 
that  of  a  sucking  calf — with  one  exception. 
The  Empire  milks  all  four  quarters  at  once — 
the  natural  way — just  as  the  cow  makes  and 
gives  down  her  milk.  Like  four  sucking  calves 
working  together — and  just  as  gentle  and 
soothing. 

No  wonder  cows  like  the  Empire.  They  stand 
quietly  chewing  their  cuds  during  milking. 
Often  newly  freshened  heifers  mistake  the 
Empire  for  their  calves,  licking  it  as  it  milks. 

All  this  means  easier,  quicker  milking.  It 
means,  too,  a  longer  lactation  period  and 
more  milk  for  you. 

Your  local  Empire  dealer  will  be  glad  to  dem- 
onstrate an  Empire.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self how  the  Empire  will  simplify  your  milk- 
ing, how  you  can  operate  an  Empire  yourself 
without  constantly  calling  for  SERVICE.  A 
liberal  credit  olan  makes  buying  easy. 

A  new  booklet  explaining  the  Empire  has  just 
been  prepared.  Copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Pppt.    18      97  Humboldt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Empire    is     Superior 

to  Other  Milkers, 

Because 

The  EMPIRE  Mi/ks  As  It 
Should.  I'he  Empire  takes 
milk  from  all  four  quar- 
ters at  once — just  as  the 
cow  (tives  It   down.    I'his 
means   quicker    mllkinit, 
with   less   strain    on    the 
co>v;    a    loniter     lactation 
period    and     more    milk. 
The  Empire's  three-sided 
tIp-to-udder     squeeze    (a 
I  patented  feature)  exactly 
;  duplicates    the    massage 
I  of  a  calf's  tonitue. 

I  The  EMPIRE  Is  Easy  To 
Operate.    c:ups   can    be 

'  iiuickly    placed  on  teats. 

I  Held   nrmly   by  vacuum, 

'  they  do  not  climb  up  or 
drop  off.  No  harnessing 
to  waste  the  operator's 
time. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans  With 
Ease.  Simply  draw  cold 
water,  then  hot,  throuith 
the  assembled  units  be- 
fore the  pump  Is  stopped. 
Not  necessary  to  remove 
inflations  from  cupsafter 
each  milking. 

The  LMPIR^  Lasts  Long- 
er. Some  Empires  are  still 
In  service  after  twenty- 
six  years.  Patented  rein- 
forced Empire  inflations 
prevent  stretrhinU  —  a 
feature  exclusive  to  Em- 
pire. That  Is  why  Empire 
Inflations  stand  repeated 
hanttlinU  tind  bollinit  and 
hist  five  times  us  lonii  as 
ordinary  Inserts. 


^. 


FARQUHAR 
BOILERS 

Of  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Especially  popular  for  Dairies, 

Creameries,  Ice  Cream  Factories, 

Mushroom    Growers,    Laundries, 

Textile  Mills  and  in  fact  wherever  steam  or  heat  or  both  are  required. 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick  steamers  furnishing  abundant 

dry,  hot  steam,-  built  to  burn  wood,  coal  or  oil.  A.S.M.E.  Specifications. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
send  descriptive  Bulletins  of  the  Boiler 
or  Engine  for  your  individual  needs. 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.,  Limited       York,  Pa.,  Box  461 
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When  answering  advertisments  always  mention 

that  you  saw  the  "ad"  in  the  Milk 

Producers'  Review 


Live  Stock  Statistics 

in  Pennsylvania 

All  classeg  of  livestock  on  farmi  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  liorses  and  mules, 
show  recovery  from  the  downward  trend 
in  numbers,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  time,  according  to  figures  re- 
ported by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service.  The  increase  in  num- 
bers, together  with  an  advance  in  price, 
in  all  classes  except  swine,  results  in  a 
total  valuation  of  $178,022,000  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1928,  an  increase  of  $29,206,000 
over  the  corresponding  figures  of  one 
year  ago. 

Estimates  for  the  United  States  indi- 
cate increased  numbers  of  liog  and  sheep 
and  decreased  numbers  of  cattle,  liorses 
and  mules.  If  diflferences  in  sizes  and 
feed  requirements  of  the  several  si)ecies 
are  considered,  the  quantity  of  livestock 
in  the  United  States  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same  on  January  1st,  1928, 
as  it  did  one  year  ago. 

The  valuation  of  all  livestock,  $5,596, 
922,000  is  tlie  higliest  since  1920,  and 
$518,804,000  or  10.2  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  January   1st,  1927  value. 

The  following  table  gives  revised 
data  as  of  January  1st,  1928,  in  tlie 
number  and  value  of  live  stock  on  farms 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1926,  1927  and  1928 
and  the  five  year  average  1923-1927. 


Horses  and  Colts 
Averaco 


Tear 
1Q2S 
1927 
1928-27 
1928 


Total         Value 
No.  per   Head 

890.000      1103.00 
874,000  99.00 

414.000        101.89 
359.000        112.00 


Mules  and  Mule         1926 

Colts  1927 

AveraKO  1923-27 

1§28 

All  Cattle  and  1026 

Calves  1927 

AveraRe  1923-27 

1928 

Cows  and  Heifers  1926 
2  yrs.  old  and  over  1927 
Kept  for  At.  1923-27 
Milk  1928 

Sheep  and  Lambs     1926 

1927 

Averaica   1928-27 

1928 


Swine, 

including     pigs 
Average 


1926 

1927 

1923-27 

1928 


63,000 
52.000 
53,fi00 
61.000 

1.298,000 
1.289,000 
1.848.000 
1.332.000 

862,000 
84.5,000 
883.800 
855.000 

415,000 
400.000 
422.000 
437,000 

683,000 
731,000 
829,000 
841.000 


113.00 
110.00 
118.61 
121.00 

60.60 
64.70 
65.01 
81.90 

75.00 

80  00 

67.16 

108.00 
I 

9  70 
9.40 
8.52 
9.50 

19.00 
19.00 
16.67 
16.00 


Total  All        1926 

Livestock        1927 

Average  1928  27 

1928 


2,839.000  48.90 

2,851.000  50.40 

8,068.200  45.68 

8.020.000  67.80 


Cattle  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  which 
have  been  declining  since  1919,  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  8  per  cent  over  tlie 
estimated  number  January  1st,  1928. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  some 
dairy  herds  and  the  inability  of  farmers 
to  restock  on  account  of  high  prices,  the 
number  of  cows  and  heifers,  2  years  old 
and  over,  kept  for  milk,  shows  a  net 
gain  of  10,000  liead.  In  some  sections 
more  heifer  calves  are  being  raised;  in 
others,  this  tendency  is  cliecked  by  tlie 
higli  price  of  veal.  Despite  these  ob- 
stacles the  industry  seems  to  be  expand- 
ing. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  declined  about  1,200,000 
head  during  1927  and  is  probably  not 
near  the  low  in  the  downward  move- 
ment which  began  in  1919.  The  esti- 
mated number  for  January  1st,  1928,  is 
66,872,000,  valued  at  $54.12  per  head, 
which  is  an  advance  of  almost  $12.00 
over  the  January  1st,  1927  price.  Milk 
stock,  however,  shows  a  small  increase 
in  number  of  both  heifers  one  to  two 
years  of  age  and  cows  and  lielfers  two 
years  old  and  over.  The  average  value 
of  the  latter  class,  $77.43  per  iiead,  is 
$16.00  higher  than  the  January  Ist,  1927 
price. 


First  10  Years  of  Campaign 
Greatly  Reduces  Bovine  TB 

'l>n  years  ago,  soon  after  he  had  taken 
charge  of  tlie  Tuberculosis  Bradictlon 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  late  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kiernan  made  the  significant  and  pro- 
phetic statement  that  "tuberculosis  can 
be  eradicated  from  all  the  cattle  and  all 
the  swine  in  the  United  States." 

At  that  time  official  testing  showed 
that  4.9  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  figures 
on  40,000,000  hogs  slaughtered  under  the 
Federal  inspection  Indicated  that  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  swine  in  the  United  States 
were  infected. 

At  the  close  of  1927  the  same  sources  .^  ■ 
of  information  indicated  that  tubercu-j|l 
losis  in  cattle  had  decreased  to  2.9  per 
cent  infection,  and  that  although  the 
disease  in  swine  had  increased  from  10 
per  cent  in  1917  to  15.2  per  cent  In  1934 
it  has  gradually  been  decreasing  since 
that  time  and  at  the  close  of  1937  was 
13.5  per  cent. 

There  are  now  401  counties,  or  18  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  In  the  United 
States,  classed  as  modified  accredited 
areas  because  they  have  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  infection  In  cattle.  In 
addition  to  these  free  counties  there  are 
G27  others  engaged  in  the  work  looking 
to  modification.  This  total  of  1,028 
counties,  either  modified  or  working  to 
that  end,  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  counties  In  the  United 
States.  A  total  of  18,610,866  head  of 
cattle  are  now  under  supervision  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

In  reviewing  the  last  10  years'  work, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  acting  chief  of  the  dlTl- 
sion,  said  that  this  marked  decrease  of 
infection  in  both  cattle  and  swine  has 
been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
tensive campaign  against  the  disease.  It 
is  apparent,  he  says,  that  the  possibility 
made  in  1917  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  controlling  and  eradicating  this  dis- 
ease is  being  borne  out.  He  emphasizes 
tlie  necessity,  however,  of  continued  and 
<ietermined  efl'ort  to  completely  eradicate 
the  di.sease  as  early  as  possible.  If  a 
feeling  of  security  Is  permitted  to  exist 
to  the  detriment  of  organized  efforts, 
dire  results  may  yet  occur  in  some  loca- 
lities. 
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Farm  Machine  Study 

at  Penn  State 

An  innovation  in  farm  machinery  in- 
struction is  being  tried  at  Penn  State 
College.  Four  days  are  being  devoted 
to  intensive  work  In  assembling,  adjust- 
ing, and  operating  all  kinds  and  types  of 
field  equipment. 

Tractors,  threshing  machines,  harvest- 
ing and  haying  machinery,  plows,  and 
seedbed  jireparation  tools  have  been  con- 
tributed by  manufacturers  for  the  use 
of  students  in  farm  machinery  courses. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  the  equipment 
while  it  is  at  the  college  the  students 
have  been  excused  from  theiij  other 
classes.  Farmers  from  the  vicinity  of 
State  College  are  attending  the  school 
also,  and  representatives  of  manufactur- 
ing concerns  are  assisting  in  the  instruc- 
tion. 

On  one  evening  a  large  meeting  of 
farmers  and  students  was  addressed  by 
A.  P.  Yorkes,  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company;  H.  A.  Grubb,  manager 
of  the  local  Farmers'  Cooperative  Assoc- 
iation, and  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  Music  and  mo- 
tion   pictures    completed    the    program. 


The  Members  Are  the  Association 

By  L.  S.  HULBERT,  in  "Agricultural  Cooperation" 


The  members  of  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion, at  least  in  a  i)ractical  and  non-legal 
sense,  are  the  association.  The  cooperca- 
tive  association  is  simply  a  medium  or 
method  for  enabling  jiroducers  to  act 
collectively  In  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  their  products  or  the  buying  of 
supplies.  If  an  association  is  not  con- 
ducted to  the  general  association  of  its 
members,  the  fault  lies  with  the  mem- 
bership; if  tills  condition  continues  over 
an  extended  period,  because  of  their 
failure  to  place  competent  men  in  charge. 
An  association,  broadly  speaking.  Is  the 
r  agent  of  its  members,  the  members  col- 
lectively are  the  principal,  and  of  course 
it  is  a  commonplace  that  an  agent  must 
act  in  accordance  with  the  express 
desires  of  the  principal. 

Officers   and  Directors  Accountable 

to  Members 
Members    of    Cooperative    associations 
are  often  prone  to  look  upon  the  asso- 
ciation  of  which    they   are    members   as 
something  separate  and  apart  from  them. 
In  a  strict  legal  sense  this  conception  Is 
correct,  but  in  a  practical  sense  It  is  less 
correct.    The  directors  and  officers  of  an 
association  are  placed  in  office  by  reason 
of  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.    The  officers   and   directors   are 
simply  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  members  for  the  conduct  and  opera- 
tion of  the  business  in  which  the  associa- 
tloln    Is    engaged.      These    officers    and 
directors  are  accountable  to  the  members 
and  if  they  fail  to  conduct  the  business 
along  sound  lines  or  prove  to  be  incom- 
petent, the  members  can  select  others  to 
fill  their  place.     It   is   true   that   if  the 
officers    and    directors    of   an    association 
adopt  policies  or  engage  In  transactions 
that  are  not  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of   the    membership,    these    officers    and 
directors    cannot    be    Instantly    removed 
from  office,  but  over  a  period  of  time  the 
officers   and   directors   of  an    association 
must.  If  they  are  to  continue  In  office, 
justify  their  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association    and    demonstrate    that    they 
are  competent   persons   to   be   entrusted 
with  its  management,  provided  that  the 
membership  Is  alive  to  Its  rights,  duties 
and  responsibilities. 
Should  Avoid  Thoughtless  Criticism 
The    cooperative     statutes,     generally 
speaking,     provide     for     machinery     by 
which  officers   and  directors   who  prove 
to  be  incompetent  or  unsatisfactory  may 
be  removed  from  office  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms.     Owing  to  the  large 
area  over  which  a  cooperative  association 
may   operate   and   the   large    number  of 
members  which   It   may  have,  it   is  not 
always  an  easy  task  to  obtain  an  expres- 
sion ot  the  members  as  to  their  desires 
concerning  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion or  other  matters  connected  with  its 
affairs,  but  If  the  circumstances  warrant 
obtaining  an  authoritlve  expression  from 
the  membership,  It  Is  possible,  ordinarily, 
for  this  to  be  done,  not  only  at  annual 
but    at    special    meetings.      Officers    and 
directors  of  an  association  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  targets  at  which  to  direct 
thoughtless      criticism.        Every      doubt 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  those  in 
charge  of  an  association  until  it  Is  clear- 
ly shown  that  they  are  Incompetent. 
Hard  Task  to  Manafe  Large  Association 
It    ii    a    hard    and    difficult    task    to 
manage  a  large  enterprise.     Only  those 
who   are   actively  engaged   in   doing  so 
know  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 


met.  To  criticize  thoughtlessly  and 
without  having  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  to  make  the  tasks  of  officers  and 
directors  of  an  association  hard  if  not 
intolerable.  Officers  and  directors,  like 
other  members  of  an  association,  will 
often  err  in  their  judgment  so  it  Is  un- 
wise, ordinarily,  to  base  a  decision  re- 
garding the  competency  of  an  officer  or 
director  upon  a  single  transaction.  Tiic 
fact  remains,  however,  that  in  theory  at 
least  the  officers  and  directors  of  an 
association  must  demonstrate  their  com- 
petency and  fitness  for  the  positions 
which  they  hold  if  they  are  to  continue 
in  office  over  an  extended  period. 

Should  Have  Long-Time  Point  of  View 
Frequently  a  considerable  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  the  results  of 
any  policy  are  evident  and  this  fact 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  efficiency  and  competency 
of  the  management  of  an  association. 
Generally  speaking,  the  members  of  co- 
operative associations  should  have  the 
long-time  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
them;  and  should  not  expect  miracles  or 
instantaneous  results  of  a  decidedly  high 
order.  The  greatest  benefits  from  a  co- 
operative association  may  only  be  ex- 
pected after  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  establish  itself  thoroughly  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  business  world  In 
which  it  functions. 


Penn  State  Students 

To  Stage  Dairy  Show 

Contest  and  exhibits  will  feature  the 
Sixth  Annual  Penn  State  Dairy  Expo- 
sition May  6,  Michael  A.  Farrell,  Waver- 
ly  senior  who  is  president  of  the  Penn 
State  Dairy  Science  Club,  declares. 

Eight  committees  of  students  are 
working  early  and  late  to  shape  the 
program  and  assign  animals  for  fitting 
and  showing.  Besides  the  fitting  and 
showing  contest  there  will  be  competition 
in  clean  milk  production,  dairy  cattle 
judging,  and  dairy  products  judging. 
There  also  is  a  bacteriological  contest 
and  an  essay  contest,  the  latter  being 
sponsored  by  the  Portland  Cement  As- 
sociation. 

Forty-five  animals  were  drawn  by  stu- 
dents last  week  and  fitting  will  begin 
immediately  after  the  Easter  vacation  at 
the  college. 

Chairmen  of  committees  include  R.  B. 
Ace,  Tunkhannock,  clean  milk  produc- 
tion; M.  A.  Farrell,  Waverly,  bacterio- 
logical contest;  J.  D.  Glrard,  MlUvillc, 
dairy  products  judging  and  exhibit;  R. 
R.  Peters,  Phllipsburg,  dairy  cattle  fit- 
ting and  showing;  W.  L.  Phipps,  State 
College,  dairy  cattle  judging,  M.  H. 
Berry,  Mohnton,  catalog;  O.  W.  Wil- 
liams, Wilkes-Barre,  senior  booklet,  and 
C.  W.  Dromgold,  New  Bloomfleld,  ban- 
quet. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  winners  at 
a  big  banquet  following  the  day's  events. 


The  Test  of  a  Man 

There  is  no  truer  test  of  a  man's 
qualities  for  permanent  success  than  the 
way  he  takes  criticism.  The  little- 
minded  man  can't  stand  it.  It  pricks 
his  egoism.  He  "crawfishes".  He  makes 
excuses.  Then,  when  he  finds  that 
excuses  won't  take  the  place  of  results, 
he  sulks  and  pouts.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  that  he  might  profit  from  tha  ax- 
perience. — Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Your  Cows  Do 
Their  Best 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion  —  and  mo- 
lasses in  dry  form — are 
contained  in  this  feed. 
Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  The  Dairy  Herd. 


Wlien  you  use  Quaker  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  you  give  your  herd  a  chance 
to  do  its  best.  Every  cow  requires 
certain  essential  foods  to  make  max- 
imum milk;  in  Quaker  Boss  she  gets 
these  things  in  the  very  best  form. 
No  risk,  no  guesswork,  no  time-  and 
profit-wasting  labor  for  you.  Just  use 
Quaker  Boss  as  your  grain  ration  and 
make  your  own  roughage  do  better 
work.  See  the  Quaker  Dealer  in  your 
vicinity. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Qars  0>mpaiiy 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

Sugared  Schumacher 

Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%),orQuakerBigQ  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu- 
macher is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or 
dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration 
for  horses  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration  for  steers,  lambs,  and  swine 


^ROPEAN  PLArr* 


Tht  T  TOTEL 


H 


ANOVER 
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.Y  FIREPROOF 


ARCH  anPREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Oao  BIo«k  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blookt  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Roomi  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Lundite»  $.50         SptWal  Dinner  $1 .00 

W.  C  FONTAINE,  Pru.  it  Mgr. 


Burning   over  pastures   and   meadowi  Paint  makes  buildings  last  longer  and 

to  get  rid  of  weeds  and  old  trash  does  give    better    service.    Attractiveness    of 

not  pay,  it  injures  the  grass  roots  and  the  farmstead  also  is  enhanced  by  weU- 

removes   desirable  humuf.  painted  buildings. 
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Health  Lessons 

From  the  Flood 

The  Mississippi  flood  of  1927,  with  all 
its  loss  and  disaster  points  out  some  very 
diflScult  community  health  lessons  not 
emphasized  in  regular  daily  life.  Witli 
people  hastily  gatliered  into  refugee 
camps,  witli  the  pollution  of  the  flood 
making  drinking  water  unsafe  and  flies 
and  mosquitoes  bringing  malaria,  it 
took  very  careful  supervision  and  strict 
regulations  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  small 
pox,    typhoid    and    otlier    communicable 

diseases. 

Tlie  doctors  and  nurses  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  Red  Cross,  immunized 
more  than  half  a  million  individuals 
against  typhoid  fever,  and  about  200, 
000  against  small  pox.  More  than  200,000 
gallons  of  oil  were  used  for  mosquito 
control.  Large  quantities  of  quinine 
sulphate,  estimated  at  2  tons,  were  used 
for    tlie    prevention    of    maleria. 

Then  an  extensive  screening  program 
was  undertaken,  more  than  27,000  screen 
doors  were  constructed  and  installed,  and 
more  than  25,000  windows  were  screened. 
Dr.De  Kleine  rejwrts  tiiat  "it  was  in- 
tended tliat  all  iionies  of  maleria  car- 
icrs  siiould  be  carefully  screened.  This 
was  done  wherever  possible,  altliougli 
the  work  was  not  entirely  confined  to 
that.  Many  houses  were  screened  in 
localities  wliere  tliey  would  serve  as 
valual)le  ol)ject  lessons.  Tiiis  screening 
program  liad  perhaps  even  greater  value 
as  an  educational  measure  tlian  as  a 
means  for  the  immediate  control  of  mal- 
eria." 

And  what  was  the  result  of  all  this 
care  and  prevention?  Tlie  State  Health 
Commission  of  Louisiana  records,  from 
January  1  to  August  26,  1927,  were  142 
deaths  from  typhoid  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  4G3  for  the  same  period  for 
the  last  5  years.  Similiarly  198  cases  of 
small  pox  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  713  for  tlie  same  period  in  the  last 
5  years. 

This  shows  that  with  care  and  super- 
vision these  diseases  can  be  controlled 
and  lessoned. 

Space  is  too  small  to  go  into  many 
other  instances  to  prove  this  same  point. 
This  lesson  is  rery  clear  that  a  properly 
organized  and  manned  health  organ- 
ization should  be  established  in  every 
county,  on  such  lines  as  will  be  prac- 
tical to  mobilize  these  units  and  focus 
all  the  health  agencies  of  the  country  on 
the  particular  problem  which  demands 
solution. 

"Do  they  want  to  wait  until  they 
have  a  fire  to  get  a  fire  department?" 
asks  Dr.  McCormack  of  Kentucky—"  or 
wait  until  they  have  a  murder  to  organ- 
ize a  police  department?  Such  a  healtli 
department  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
future  happiness  and  welfare  of  this 
country  of  ours  as  are  our  courts,  our 
legislative  bodies  and  any  other  portions 
of  our  civil  government.  That  to  my 
mind  is  the  great  lesson,  the  end — result 
to  be  drawn  from  this  experience." 


A  Canning  Budget  for  Five 


Plans  insuring  an  adequate  supply  and 
pl#»asino^  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
foods  for  the  winter  months  have  been 
worked  out  by  women  in  many  States 
who  have  acted  on  the  advice  of  home 
demonstration  agents.  These  take  the 
form  of  canning  budgets  which  often 
include  meats  and  poultry  products  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  required  during  the 
winter  months  for  well-balanced  meals. 
Hy  following  such  a  budget  a  housewife 
lias  the  satisfaction  of  a  wisely  stocked 
pantry,  and  she  saves  time,  energy,  and 
money.    The  budget  used  provides  fruit 


and  vegetables  for  a  family  of  five  for 
six  months.  Under  this  plan  the  house- 
wife would  can  72  quarts  of  tomatoes  to 
be  used  three  times  a  week;  12  quarts  of 
carrots,  24  of  beets,  48  of  string  beans, 
24  of  okra,  and  24  each  of  sauerkraut, 
corn,  English  peas,  and  soup  mixture. 
The  fruit  would  be  divided  into  72 
quarts  each  of  peaches  and  blackberries, 
48  of  apples,  24  each  of  plums,  pears,  and 
fruit  juices,  and  12  quarts  of  huckle- 
berries. An  allowance  of  1  pint  of  pre- 
serves and  two  glasses  of  jelly  per  week 
complete  the  canning  budget. 


'Tes,  We  Have  Health  Foods  in  Our  Store  Every  Day" 


Aunt  Ada's  axioms:  When  you  talk 
about  the  good  old  days,  remember  the 
present  time  is  going  to  be  "the  good 
old   days"   of  the   future. 


If  children  know  the  best  food«  to 
buy,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  also  re- 
member tlie  relative  merits  of  eating 
these  same  foods. 

The  Hancock  School,  Norristown, 
Pennnsylvania,  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  novel  idea  of  teaching  chil- 
dren the  importance  of  fresh  fruit,  green 
vegetables  and  milk  through  the  buying 
and  selling  of  a  play-store. 

This  Health  Food  Store  project  was 
recently  developed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  first  used 
by  the  Hancock  School.  It  is  distin- 
tive  in  that  the  problems  worked  out  by 
the  children  are  centered  around  the  re- 
lation of  foods  to  health. 

The  illustration  shows  the  minature 
store  set  up  and  operated  by  children  of 
tlie  second  grade.  It  is  equipped  with 
empty  trade  cartons,  milk  bottles  of 
various  sizes,  and  imitation  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

The  positions  of  store-keeper  and  cus- 
tomers rotate  among  the  members  of  the 
classes.  The  assignments  made  by  the 
teaclier  alss  Tary  from  day  to  day  and 
include  the  practical  application  of  many 
subjects  of  school-room  instruction  such 


as  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  divis- 
ion, geography,  sight  reading,  use  of 
U.  S.  coinage  system,  weights  and 
measures. 

The  Health  Food  Store  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  milk,  butter,  cottage  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products.  It  carries  a 
full  line  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  But 
no  tea  and  no  coffee. 

The  children  become  Interested  through 
tlie  project  in  the  processes  of  milk  trans- 
portation and  distribution.  In  the  for- 
eign countries  producing  sugar  and  cocoa. 
Such  interests  bring  geography  close  to 
their  evcry-day  life. 

Likewise,  the  purchase  of  soap  leads 
to  the  lesson  of  cleanliness;  clean  bodies, 
clothes,  and  homes.  How  does  a  sani- 
tary home  or  store  care  for  its  milk, 
fruit,  cheese  and  eggs? 

From  the  store  itself,  many  other  ac- 
tivities are  developed.  Use  of  the  foods 
purchased  at  this  neighborhood  play 
store,  to  plan  a  good  breakfast  or  din- 
ner. A  play  restaurant  where  courtesy 
is  emphasized,  a  play  hospital  to  show 
the  need  of  caring  for  eyes  and  teeth 
or  correcting  habits   of  posture. 

A  complete  outline  of  th«  Health 
Food  Store  project,  with  directlonf  for 
constructing,  equlpplnf  and  operating  it 
may  be  iecured  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-Statt  Dairy  Council. 


Spring  Trimmings  For 

the  "Wornout"  Recipe 

If  you  were  to  go  to  tlie  milliner  for 
a  liat  and  she  were  to  offer  you  a  plain 
bare  straw  or  felt,  then  make  no  effort 
to    demonstrate    how    the    hat    could    be 
trimmed,    you    would    very    likely    walk 
out    of  the   store,   righteously   indignant 
because  of  the  poor  salesmanship  for  the  jKi 
sliop   keeper.     Hats,  without  trimmings, 
are    just    as    good    a   protection    for   tlie 
liead,    but    hats— whether    they    are    for 
utility    or    just    adornment,    are    always 
trimmed.      Some    very    elaborately    and 
otliers  with  just  a  plain  band  of  ribbon 
or  a  tiny  pin.     Somehow  it  is  never  too 
much   trouble   to  trim   a   hat  and  those 
who     insist     on     trimmings     are     never 
accused    of    being    "high    brow".      This, 
however,    is    not    true    of    all    forms    of 
decoration. 

The  real  topic  of  this  little  talk  should 

be "Garnishing",    because    we    apply 

that  term  to  the  trimmings  for  food. 
Tlie  busy  housewife  is  too  prone  to  feel 
tliat  garnishes  for  food  entail  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  extra  work,  and  can 
only  be  used  on  festive  occasions.  But 
if  tlie  housewife  thinks  how  she  may 
trim  the  food  which  she  wishes  her 
family  to  eat,  she  may  consider  herself 
a  better  saleswoman  than  the  milliner 
who  offers  the  untrimmed  hat. 

Perhaps  Johnny   doesn't   like   oatmeal. 
Well,  did  you  ever  try  dressing  it  with 
raisins?     Surely   that  is  no  trouble   and 
it    may    increase   its    sale   greatly.     Per- 
haps the  reason  why  the  patrons  at  your 
dining  table  do   not  eat   lettuce   is   that 
you  never  think  to  pick  it  a  little  early 
and  put  it  on  the  ice  so  that  it  will  crisp 
up  nicely.     There  is  as  much  difference 
between  a  flat  piece  of  lettuce  and  a  nice, 
cold,  crisp,  curling   one   as  there  Is   be- 
tween a  drooping,  rain  soaked  hat  and  a 
perky    French    model.      Even    the    much 
abused   spinach   becomes   very   desirable 
wiien  stacked  in  the  center  of  a  platter, 
topped  with  a  few  slices  of  hard  cooked 
egg    and     surrounded    by    some    bright 
colored    vegetable    such    as    carrots    or 
beets.     When  you  are  serving  two  such 
foods   why   not   make   one   enhance   tlie 
other  by  serving  them  together? 

You  really  save  yourself  work  because 
you  save  dishes.  Meat  and  vegetables 
may  often  be  arranged  on  one  large 
platter  with  less  trouble  than  it  would 
take  to  serve  them  in  separate  dishes. 
Such  a  platter,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  may  be  as  great  an  adornment  as 
the  picture  hat  of  a  bridesmaid  in  a 
wedding  procession.  Pure  ice  cream  has 
such  a  general  appeal  that  it  really  needs 
no  trimmings,  but  during  the  summer 
when  luscious  fresh  fruits  are  so  handy 
a  few  slices  of  peach  or  pineapple,  or  a 
spoonful  of  berries  lend  a  refreshing 
charm  to  the  ice  cream  such  as  a  small 
French  flower  may  add  when  placed 
artistically  on  a  beautifully  designed  hat. 
And  so  It  is  not  extera  work,  but  a 
little  ingenuity  that  Is  needed  by  the 
housewife  to  put  the  trimmings  on  food 
so  that  those  who  eat  it,  eat  it  not  only 
because  they  must,  but  because  they 
really  want  to! 
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Put  the  children  on  the  pay-roll  with 
rewards   for   good  work   well   don«. 


xVdvisory  Board  of 

the  Dairy  Council 

Holds  Annual  Meeting 
The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Philadel- 
plila  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  on  March  12th,  to  re- 
-  WW  activities  of  the  organization  dur- 
ing tlie  past  year.  The  program  includ- 
ed a  display  of  educational  material  in 
tlie  new  oflSces,  buffet  supper  served  by 
the  Nutrition  Department,  and  a  pan- 
...•oina  from  thirteen  Dairy  Council 
plays  and  talks.  Reports  were  present- 
trd  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  De- 
partmental Directors.  An  address,  "Our 
Health  Education  Project"  was  given  by 

y^Miss  Rhea  Baker,  of  the  Girls  Southern 

V    ligh   Scliool,   Philadelphia. 

A  number  of  new  names  have  been 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  Board, 
which  is  now  composed  of  twenty 
autliorities  who  are  individually  dis- 
tinguished in  their  various  fields  of  health 
and  education. 

Miss    Julia    Wade    Abbot— Director    of 
Kindergarten    Education,     Philadel- 
phia Public  Schools. 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Adams— Principal,  Phila- 
delphia  Normal  School. 
Dr.    Theodore    B.    Appel— Secretary    of 

Health,  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.   Emily  Bacon— Ciiief  of  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege. 
Miss     Madge     T.     Bogart— Director     of 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
.Mrs.    Henrietta   W.    Calvin— Director   of 
Home        Economics,        Philadelphia 
Schools. 
Dr.  Oliver  P.  Corman — Associate  Super- 
intendent    of     Public      Instruction, 
Philadelphia. 
Dr.    A.    T.    Gerson— Associate    Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel— President  of  Penn 

State  College. 
Miss   E.    Louise  Johnson — Supervisor   of 

Nurse  Service,  Philadelpliia. 
Dr.     Clyde    L.     King— Wharton    School, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen- President  of  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy. 
Mrs.    Wm.    E.    l.ingelbach— Member    of 

Board  of  Public  Education,  Phila. 
Mrs.  S.  Blair  Luckie— Member  of  Board 
of     Education,     Chester,     Pa.,     Ex- 
President  of  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum— School  of  Hygiene 
and   Public   Health,  Johns   Hopkins 
University. 
Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt— Director  of  White 

Williams    Foundation. 
Dr.  Carlson   Ryan— Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Swarthmore  College. 
Mrs.    George    Wertsner— Vice-President, 

Home  and  School  League. 
Dr.     Joseph     Wlllits— Wharton     School, 

Universitv  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Lucy  Wilson— Principal,  Girls  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 
Attending  this  meeting  also  was  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Prodticers' 
Association  and  other  invited  guests. 

Demonstrations  By  Children  From 
Material 
"New  material  projects  and  talks  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil staff  within  the  last  twelve  months 
were  outlined  by  Lydia  M.  Broecker, 
Director  of  the  Nutrition  Department. 
These,  in  every  case,  have  been  arranged 
to  have  a  definite  place  in  health  pro- 
grams; from  kindergarten  through  high 
schools,  for  Normal  schools,  Parent- 
Teacher  groups,  women's  clubs  and 
rural  work. 

Demonstration  by  Children  from 
the  Ferguson  School 
"Little  Prince  Hansa",  wm  presented 
by  children  from  the  Ferguson  School 
H6  a  demonstration  In  free  dramatict. 
The  simplicity  and  effcctivenesi  of  thi« 
dramatised  story,  led  by  Clarette  Sehon, 
of  the  Coundl's  Department  of  Health 
Dramatics,  was  shown  in  th«  fact  that 


MeansPlenty  of  Pasture  in  June  [~-, 

^  rpELL  the  cows  it's  for  their  own  good  you're  keeping  the  — 

^  J-  gate  closed  when  they  get  to  bawling  and  sniffing  the  ^-iJ 


TELL  the  cows  it's  for  their  own  good  youVe  keeping  the 
gate  closed  when  they  get  to  bawling  and  sniffing  the 
freshness  of  new  spring  grass  after  an  April  shower. 

If  they're  tvimed  in  now  to  trample  sod  left  soggy  from  the 
spring  thaw  and  April  showers,  they'll  injure  the  roots,  they'll 
crush  the  tender  blades  and  that  pasture  will  dry  right  up  when 
summer  drought  comes  on.  When  July  brings  its  flies  and 
heat  they'll  need  the  grass  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow.  It  will 
take  more  feed  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  then  than  it  will  take 
to  keep  them  off  the  grass  novsr.  Feed  Purina  now  just  as  m 
winter  and  get  more  milk  and  more  money  off  the  pasture  later. 
Order  it  from  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS.  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Loui«,  Mo. 

rURll^A   mitj-j^,^^^^  ^.^^^  Located  for  Service 

Write  U8  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— fre« 
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24%    PROTEIN 

20%     PROTEIN 

CALF  CHOW     BULKy-LAS 


CHOWS 

COW  CHOW 
COW  CHOW 
PIG   CHOW      HOG    CHOW 


the  presentaUon  wa«  made  with  a  slngla 
one-hour  rehearsal. 

New  PhAset  vf  Gotmdl  Pfogram 

OvtUtud 
Among  the  new  derelopment*  In  the 
program  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-SUte 
Dairy  Coimcll,  discussed  bj  Robert  W. 
Balderston,  ExecuUr*  Secretary,  were 
the  following! 

1.  "Demand  tor  Dairy  Conadl  health 
program!  retult«d  in  elglity-fottr 
school  priadpals  raqtMillafl  laft  Jwm 


a. 


8. 


that  programs  be  scheduled  for  this 
year.  Since  that  time  approximately 
all  of  the  schools  have  asked  for  tliis 

worlc 

Follow-up  literature  is  now  avail- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  tallis 
and  plays.  Efficient  distribution  has 
heen  secured  by  offering  the  litera- 
ture to  schools  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  in  tha  spedflc  quantity 
necessary  for  individual  usa. 
Thara  has  baen  an  increase  in  adult 


group  programs.     In  addition  to  the 
cooking  demonstrations   and  moving 
picture  showings,  tlie  illustrated  lec- 
tures for  women's  clubs  have  proved 
popular. 
4.     The  financial  budget  for  the  year  in- 
dicates the   following  proportion  for 
expenditures:— Publicity    7.5%;    Nu- 
trition 28.5%;  Quality  Control  89.5%; 
Plays    and    Talks    19.15%  J    Special 
Activities  6.5%p;  State  Dairying  .2%i 
National  Dairy  Ccrtincil  8.f%." 
(OoBtinue4  ott  *»(•  li) 
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Have  You  Heard  About 
THE  NEW 

McCormick-Deering  Spreader? 

It  is  every  inch  a  practicable,  serviceable  spreading  unit  with 
exclusive  features,  built  to  meet  present  day  farming  requirements. 
In  reality  the  New  lucCormick-Deering  belungs  lo  luc  lulurc,  be- 
cause its  design  is  in  advance  of  the  times.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  built 
over  modtl,  l)ut  a  distinctly  new  type.  Light  of  draft  because  of 
the  use  of  eiglit  roller  bearings  at  frictional  points,  easy  to  load  be- 
cause it  is  low  to  the  ground,  thorough  in  spreading  because  of  its 
wide-spread  spiral  and  two  beaters,  inexpensive  because  of  assured 
efficency  over  a  long  period  of  years — this  machine  is  attracting  the 
interest  of  all  those  farmers  who  have  manure  to  spread.  And  it 
is  well  worth  your  while  to  see  it  on  display  at  the  nearest  dealer's 
or  branch  house. 

InternationallHarvester  Co. 

of  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


_.  ._<?- 


Farmer  Jones  is  a 
Heavy  Depositor 


It's  not  luck  but  good  farming  prac> 
tice  that  makes  Mr.  Jones  prosperous. 
He  gets  good  crops  and  his  clover  yield 
is  always  wonderful. 

Mr.  Jones  knows  that  every  kind  of 
plant  needs  lime  which  it  takes  from  the 
soil;  and  he  knows  that  the  lime  which 
the  plants  take  out  must  be  replaced. 
So  he  uses  Warner's  LIMOID  regularly. 

LIMOID  is  pure  hydrated  lime  which 
thoroughly  penetrates;  sweetening  and 
loosening  sour,  acid  soils.  It  puts  the  soil 
in  better  condition  for  bigger  finer  crops 
and  thus  helps  the  bank  account  grow. 

LIMOID  is  easy  to  spread  and  comes 
in  handy  30- lb.  paper  bags.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
LIMOID  dealer  and  interesting,  worth 
while  information  on  litning  the  soil  for 
extra  profit.    A  post  card  will  do. 

WARNER'S 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


Should  Minerals  Be 

Added  to  Dairy  Rations 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
Prt-lliiiinary    experiments    indicate    that 
tloluiuitic  limestones,  which   are  high   in 
magnesium    may    be    used    satisfactorily 
as  a  source  of  lime. 

If  there  is  not  20  per  cent  of  high- 
phosphorus  feeds  in  the  concentrate  mix- 
ture (wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  cottonseed  meal),  it  is 
best  to  use  3  to  4  pounds  of  bone  meal 
or  spent  bone  black  witli  eacli  100 
pounds  of  the  concentrate  mixture,  in- 
stead of  using  the  limestone,  wood  ashes, 
or  marl.  Bone  meal  and  spent  bone 
black  supply  both  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus, while  limestone,  wood  ashes,  and 
marl  furnish  lime,  but  practically  no 
l)liosphorus. 

If  plenty  of  alfalfa,  clover,  soybean  or 
legume  hay  is  fed,  then  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  advantage  in  adding  a  cal- 
cium-rich mineral  supplement  to  the  ra- 
tion. However,  even  with  legume  hay 
available  for  winter  feeding,  it  can  do  no 
harm  and  may  do  good  to  add  one  of 
these  lime  carriers  to  the  ration. 

In  many  mixed  feeds  for  dairy  cows, 
there  are  now  Included  one  per  cent  of 
ground  limestone,  one  per  cent  of  bone 
meal,  and  one  per  cent  of  common  salt. 
This  seems  to  be  a  sound  practice, 
considering  the  fact  that  most  dairy 
cows  do  not  secure  an  abundance  of 
legume  hay. 

Feed   Gtlcium   Supplements   on 
Pasture 
Fresh,  green   crops  contain   an   especi- 
ally large  amount  of  vitamin  needed  to 
enable    animals    to    assimilate    calcium. 
Therefore,  the  best  way  of  replenishing 
the   calcium   in   the   cow's   body,   which 
may    have    been    seriously    depleted    by 
liigh  milk  production  during  the  winter 
feeding    period,    is    to    feed    a    calcium- 
supplement    when    slie    is    on    pasture. 
Therefore,  it  is  especially  important  to 
mix  one  of  the  calcium-rich  supplements 
with  the  concentrate  mixture  fed  to  cows 
on  pasture.     It  is  probably  best  to  use 
more    of    the    calcium-supplement    than 
for  winter  feeding.     As  much  as  4  to  6 
pounds    of    one    of   tlie    calcium-supple- 
ments   may    be    mixed    with    each    100 
pounds  of  concentrate   mixture.     If  this 
mixture    should    not    be    very    palatable 
to  the  cow,  the  allowance  of  the  mineral 
supplement   may   be  reduced   somewhat. 
When  tlie  cows  are  not  fed  any  con- 
centrates  during  a  part  of  the   pasture 
season,  the  calcium-supplement   may  be 
mixed   with   salt   and   the  cows   allowed 
free  access  to  it.     A  mixture  of  1-8  salt 
by    weight    and    7-8    limestone,    wood 
ashes,  marl,  or  bone  meal  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Guard  Against  Goiter 
If  trouble  has  been  experienced  from 
goiter  or  "big  neck"  in  calves,  tliis  may 
be  prevented  in  the  future  by  giving 
potassium  or  sodium  iodide  to  the  cows 
tlirough  the  gestation  period.  Where 
tliere  is  no  trouble  from  goiter  this 
treatment  is  not  needed. 


Read  the  advertisements  printed  monthly  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review.  These  advertisers 
will  gladly  answer  any  inquiries  you  may 
make.  Don't  neglect  to  tell  them  that  you 
saw  their  "ad"  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


^AmericaM  Dairy  Federation 
Third  Annual  Pilgrimage 

Tiie  Third  Annual  Dairy  Pilgrimnge 
of  the  American  Dairy  Federation  will 
be  held,  as  heretofore,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  8  and  9,  1928.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  tlie  Harrington  Hotel  and 
nieetings  will  be  held  at  tlie  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics:  tlie  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  and  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Extension 
Farm,  Beltsville,  Md.  A  joint  session 
will  also  be  held  with  the  Ciiaml)er  of 
Commerce  of  tlie  United  States  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session. 

The  first  day's  session,  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  will  be  held  in  the  Bureau  of  Ag-jv 
ricultural  Economics,  where  addressi  Jjft) 
will  be  made  by  I.loyd  S.  Tenney,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  on  "Tlie  Scope  and  Ob- 
jective of  the  Bureau."  Dairy  Marketing 
Research  will  be  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Roy  C.  Potts.  Chris.  L.  Chris- 
tianson  will  make  an  address  on  "Co- 
operative Marketing"  and  J.  Clyde  Mar- 
quis will  address  the  meeting  on  "Dairy 
Market   Information." 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  held 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  where  luncheon  will  be 
served   at  12.00  noon. 

This  session's  program  includes  ad- 
dresses by  J.  H.  McClain  on,  "Produc- 
tion"; Ernest  Kclley,  on  "Market  Milk"; 
Iv.  A.  Rogers  on,  Cliemistry,  Bacteri- 
ology, Butter,  Cheese,  Condensed  Milk, 
Bj'-jjroducts,  etc. 

At  6.30  P.  M.,  a  dinner  will  be  given 
at  tlie  Harrington  Hotel,  in  honor  of 
official  Delegates  to  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress. 

Wednesday  session.  May  9th,  will  open 
with  a  visit  to  the  U.  S.  Experiment 
Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  where  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  R.  R.  Graves, 
Mr.  Sweet,  Mr.  Forman,  Mr.  Converse 
and  other  members  of  the  Staff. 

At  1.00  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday  a  joint 
luncheon  will  he  held  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Section  of  tlie  Chamlier  of  Com- 
merce of  tlie  United  States.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  discussion  will  be  "Team 
Work  in  Agriculture."  A.  J.  Glover,  Ed. 
itor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  will  make  an 
address  on  "Quality  Products  vg. 
Quantity   Products." 

For  information  regarding  railroad 
rates  and  special  features  of  the  program, 
communicate  with  A.  M.  l/oomls,  secre- 
tary, American  Dairy  Federation,  630 
Louisiana  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*An  address  presented  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Mor- 
rison, Dirpctor  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,    N«w  Yorlr. 


Test  the  Seed  Corn 

As  soon  as  it  Is  conTenient,  test  the 
seed  corn  for  germination.  Perhapi  it 
will  grow  and  then  you  will  not  hav«  to 
order  a  supply.  But  if  It  does  not  ger- 
minate satisfactorily  you  will  want  to 
know  it  early  enough  to  get  seed  else- 
where. 


National  Dairy  Show  to 
Return  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The    National    Dairy   Sliow    will    hold 
its  22nd  annual  Exposition  in  Memphis    %ji 
Tennessee,    October   13th   to  20th,    1928.  ^'" 
This    will    be    its    second    year    In    that 
city  where  it  will  again  he  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  Tri-State  Fair. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  even  a 
larger  dairy  show  and  improved  equip- 
ment will  make  it  possible  to  present 
tlie  exposition  in  much  better  form  than 
last  year.  Additional  space  for  800 
more  cattle  and  a  new  judging  pavilion 
with  a  large  ring  are  to  be  constructed. 

Increased  space  for  dairy  bam  and 
farm  equipment,  machinery  and  supplies 
it  to  he  provided. 

Programs  are  now  In  preparation 
which  promise  to  make  the  1928  show 
bigger  and  better  in  every  respect. 


Two  farm  inventories,  taken  a  year 
apart,  show  whether  a  farm  business  Is 
getting  ahead  and  how  much. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

in  Summer 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
ments  have  sliown  tliat  cows  producing 
not  over  20  pounds  of  milk  per  day  will 
do  pretty  well  on  good  pasture  with  no 
additional  feed.  They  may  produce  a 
little  more  milk  if  fed  some  grain,  but 
I  lie  increased  flow  of  milk  will  not  ordi- 
narily pay  for  the  grain  fed. 

In  addition  to  good  pasture,  cows  pro- 
ducing more  than  20  pounds  of  milk 
daily  should  lie  given  1  pound  of  grain 
to  each  4  to  6  ])ounds  of  milk  jiroduced. 
The  grain  may  be  a  mixture  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary farm  grains,  such  as  corn,  oats, 
wheat  bran,  or  barley,  and  should  al- 
ways be  ground.  For  cows  producing 
y^  lore  than  35  pounds  of  milk  daily,  the 
grain  mixture  should  contain  one  high 
protein  concentrate,  such  as  the  oil  meals; 
otherwise  the  ration  will  be  too  low  in 
])rotein  in  comparison  with  the  carbo- 
hydrates  and  fats. 

Succulent    Feeds    Needed    When 
Pastures  Are  Poor 

During  July  and  August,  pastures  In 
most  sections  are  short  because  of  dry 
weather  and  being  grazed  too  closely. 
If  there  is  any  grass  it  is  not  succulent 
and  is  unpalatable.  Consequently,  cows 
will  not  consume  enough  for  high  milk 
production.  If  the  cows  are  in  good 
condition  when  they  are  turned  on  pas- 
ture in  the  spring,  there  will  be  a  grad- 
ual decrease  In  milk  flow  during  the 
summer,  because  on  this  poor  pasture 
tliey  are  drawing  on  their  stored-up  flesh 
to  supply  nutrients  for  milk  production. 
When  this  body  surjjlus  is  exhausted 
there    is    a    much    more    rapid    decrease. 

Experienced  dairymen  know  that  if 
the  production  of  their  cows  has  de- 
creased during  the  hot,  dry  weather  be- 
cuuse  of  insufficient  feed,  it  is  difficult 
and  practically  impossible  to  bring  pro- 
duction back  to  normal  during  that  milk- 
ing period.  This  is  an  important  fact 
to  remember,  especially  concerning 
ipring-freshening  cows.  Not  only  grain 
and  rougiiage,  but  also  a  succulent  feed 
should  be  fed  at  this  time. 

The  summer  silo  is  probalily  the  best 
means  of  supplementing  sliort  dried-up 
pastures.  For  a  herd  of  12  to  20  cows, 
a  silo  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter  is 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  because  the 
silage  can  tlien  be  fed  out  fast  enough 
to  prevent  spoiling.  If  all  the  silage  is 
not  fed  during  the  summer  it  can  be  fed 
the  following  winter  or  the  next  sum- 
mer. Silage  will  keep  for  several  years. 
Supplementary  Pasture  Crops 

Supplementary  pasture  crops  instead 
of  summer  silage  are  used  by  many 
dairymen     to    prevent     the    midsummer 

rop    in    milk    flow.      In    many    sections 

weet  clover  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory for  this  jiiirpose.  It  does  well  at 
this  season  and  has  the  advantage  of 
Iioing  a  legume  and  consequently  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  protein  and 
iiuie.  Alfalfa  can  also  be  pastured  at 
tiiis  time. 

Many  combinations  of  legumes,  such 
»s  peas,  vetches,  and  soy  beans,  with 
grains,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  can  be  grown  and  fed  green. 
Successive  plantings  of  these  crops  will 
often  provide  succulent  feeds  over  an 
extended   period. 

Although  It  Is  essential  that  grain  be 
^<'d  to  high-producing  cows  on  pasture, 
good  pasture  probably  furnishes  the 
<*i>pape8t  source  of  milk-producing  nu- 
trients of  any  farm  crops.  Poor  pas- 
tures are  like  poor  faadi  of  anj  Uad. 


} 


youean 

afford  a  reol 
tubulor,  high 
pressure  cooler 

At  last  you  can  purchase  a  cooler  of  the  highest  efficiency  and 
durability  with  considerably  less  money  than  ever  before  possible. 

The  Oriole  Cooler  deals  a  smashinj:  blow  to  the  high  cost  of 
genuine  tubular  coolers  for  the  dairy  farm.  Every  dairyman  can 
now  afford  a  cooler  of  this  type— the  Oriole. 

Due  to  unique  methods  of  manufacture  we  finally  have  the  ideal 
cooler  the  dairy  industry  has  been  waiting  for— a  cooler  with  Rolls 
Royce  durability  that  sells  at  Ford  prices  I  There  wiU  be  "" 
excuse  now  for  milk  losses  resulting  from  improper  cooling. 


Tubular  Coolers  Endorsed  as  Most  Efficient 
Quality  control  associations,  inspectors,  health 
oflicialai  ugricuitural  colleges:  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  tubular  type  of  milk  cooler,  which 
employs  cold  wafer  circulating  under  pressure 
through  the  tubes,  while  the  milk  flows  down 
over  the  outside,  is  the  most  sflicient  and  desir- 
able kind  of  cooler  for  the  dairy.  The  Oriole 
is  endorsed  by  such  authorities  everywhere.  It 
is  the  type  of  cooler  most  easily  kept  clean  and 
sanitary    and    is    genuinely    tubular. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Kespect 
The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction 
against  imperfect  workmanship  or  materials. 
Every  cooler  is  further  guaranteed  to  withstand 
without  leaking  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  If  you  have  been  a  user  of  other 
oirculating  coolers  you  will  appreciate  thia 
guarantee. 

Make  Your  Last  Cooler  Purchase  Now 
Once  you  have  an  Oriole  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  ever  replace  it,  for  it  is  built  of 
copper  and  bronze  throughout — everlasting 
metals.  Nothing  can  rust  out;  nothing  can  wear 
out  and  the  workmanship  employed  in  making 
this    cooler    is    absolutely    unsurpassed. 

Which  Size  Should  You  Buy? 
Oriole  coolers  arc  made  in  two  sizes.  Size 
A  cools  36  gallons  of  milk  an  hour  and  size  B 
cools  50  gallons  an  hour.  Both  sizes  consist  of 
H4"  diameter  seamless  copper  tubes  spaced 
so  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  lip, 
formed  into  the  tubes  when  made,  runs  along 
their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the  flow 
of   milk    from   one   tube   to   the   next.      The    water 


flows  through  these  V- 
shaped  flanges  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  the 
tube  interior  so  that 
all  possible  cooling  sur- 
face Is  utilized.  This 
space  is  "dead  metal 
on  other  trubular  or  cor- 
rueated    coolers.  , ,        ..•. 

Upper  and  lower  troughs  are  removable  with- 
out   use    of    tools.      Reservoir,    trougiis.    '^"•i    f'' 
other   parts  have  only   smooth   round  /'""e^   «"' 
face8--no    square    comers    hard    to    keep    clean. 
Specifications 
Cspacilr  Hi.  C»oJm    Length  Shippinj 

Size  G«l».  Hr.  Re«er»oir    OversU  Weight 

A  35  33"  21Vii"  70   lbs. 

B  50  33"  -SlW  85  lbs. 

Sour    Milk    Losses    Would    Buy    An 

Most  losses  are  due  to  improper  cooling.  With 
the  Oriole  you  will  always  cool  sufficiently  U»w — 
quickly  A  few  days'  losses  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  cost  of  this  cooler.  Buy  yours 
now  before  the  first  touch  of  warm  weather 
overtakes    you. 

lospection  Free 

Order  an  Oriole  Cooler,  unpack  and  sot  it  up. 
Inspect  it  thoroughly.  If  the  design,  workman- 
ship and  quality  does  not  meet  your  approval 
entirely  pack  the  cooler  up  again  and  ship 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Your  money  will  be 
refunded    without    question.      No    offer    could    be 

fairer    than    this.  .     .      ,  .         .„j    «i,:- 

Kemember    our    unlimited    guarantee    and    this 

free   inspection   offer.     You  risk  nothing.     Order 

your  Oriole   today. 


Larqc  Sizr 


Captcily 
Retervoir 

10  gal. 
10   Kal. 
Oriole 


ll'J 


F.O.B. 

Baito. 


s^rcop^^! 


,f(jf^'-  ■ 


fHERRY  BASSETT  CO.,  2324  Market  St.,  Phila.,or  Russell  and  Ostend  Sis.,  Baltimore 


me  Coolet' 
that  lasts 


a  LIFE  TIME 


HIGH    PRESSURE 


NO  LEAKS 


It  payi  to  take  good  care  of  pasturei. 
Top-dress  them  with  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  This  will  not  only 
induce  faster  and  lieavier  growth  but 
will  increase  the  lime  and  phosphorut 
content  of  the  grass  itself. 

Mow  the  pasture  occasionally  during 
the  year  to  keep  the  weeds  from  reseed- 
ing  themselves.  This  will  allow  more 
grass  to  grow.  Do  not  permit  the  pas- 
tures to  be  grated  too  closely,  and  do 
not  turn  the  cows  on  them  in  the  spring 
OBtU  th«  grut  la  w«U  itartod. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


General  Offices 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 

A.  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duct;ion  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 


OfRcers 

Dr.    rivde    Ii.    Kiinr.    Chairman 

H.    I).    Allebaoh,    Vice    Chairman 

K.  W.   Ralderston.   p;.\ecutive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Ilarbinson.   .Ir.,  Treasurer 


Affiliated  wltk  the  National  Dairy 
Ootmoil 


Departmental    Branches 
C.    I.    Colice.    Director    Quality   Control 

DepartTiient 
Lydia    M.    Broecker,    Nutrition   Depart- 
ment 
Del     Rose     Macan.     Health     Dramatic 
Department. 
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WITH  UNIVERSALS 

*Wern  Farms  Certified  Milk",  from  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  Chicago 
and  many  neighboring  cities.    It  is  produced  by  a 
herd  of  275  to  300  cows,  of  which  about  50  per 
cent  arc  registered,  purebred  stock. 
These  high-priced,  high  -  producing  cows  are 
milked  twice  a  day  by  Universal  Milkers  —  used 
on  yearly  test  and  record  work  as  well  as  for 
daily  commercial  production. 
This  is  one  of  thousands   of  excellent   herds 
milked  by  Universal  Milkers  —  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Universal  maintains  the  highest 
standards  of  cleanliness,  and  at  the   same  time 
keeps  down  milking  costs. 

Write  for  24-page  free  catalog  that  describes 
and  illustrates  Universal  SMilkers  in  detail. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Dept.   I M  Waukesha,  Wis.         ^^^^  Syracuse,  New  York 

MILKS    LIKE   THE    CALF 


Tuo  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


alternates- 
tike  mi  thing 
by  hand « *  * 


Univerfal 

natural  nnilKer 


1 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Seeds  That  Grow 

Vegetable.     Flower,    Grass    and 

Grain  Seeds 

Garden  and  Farming  Implements 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Supplies 

Send  for  Calalogue 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  & 
SONS  CO. 

143-5-7  E.  Front  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Free  Parking  Space 


If    Your    Dealer    does    not    handle 
WriteLeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy.N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Has  Modern 
Laboratory  for  Study  of 
Animal  Diseases 

Just  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, IVnnsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  blazed  the  way  30  years  ago 
witli  the  cstablisinnent  of  the  first  lab- 
oratory, by  any  state  government  .de- 
voted to  tlie  study  of  transmissible  ani- 
mal and  poultry  diseases,  it  now  steps 
into  the  foreground  again  with  the  con- 
struction   and    equipping   of   one   of  the 

-,  <    ,  •       •    -    «-_    1.1.:-    ...»_1. 

nmst   mociern    lanurjiiunrs    »ui    imo    r.i». .» 

in    the   I'nited   States 

'I'liis  laboratory  is  located  on  an  80- 
acre  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sus- 
(lucliniina  river  near  Harrisburg.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  laboratory,  which  has  the 
very  latest  equipment  for  the  study  of 
iransmissable  animal  and  poultry  dis- 
eases, ample  room  is  provided  for  observ- 
ing these  diseases  under  actual  farm 
conditions. 

Modern   Equipment 
'I'lic  lal)oratory  building  is  a  T-shaped, 
l)riclv  structure  and  contains  all  the  nec- 
essary ecpiipment  and  rooms  for  autopsy- 
ing  and  for  niiscrosoi^is  work,  as  well  as 
a    museum,    library,    and    administrative 
ofticon.     Several   inexpensive  small  build- 
ings  luive   also   been   constructed  on  the 
farm  for  housing  tlie  animals  and  poultry. 
The  scope  of  the  work  which  will  be 
carried  on  involves  all  types  of  scientific 
investigations      concerning      the      cause, 
nature,  control  and  prevention  of  trans- 
niissilile  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry, 
including  the  control  of  parasites. 

Hog  diolera,  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
al)ortii>n,  rabies  and  other  transmissible 
diseases  of  dogs,  sheep  diseases,  and 
parasites  of  swine,  sheep,  dogs  and 
l)o\iltry  will  l)e  carefully  studied  with  the 
i(!ea  of  determining  jiractical  prevention 
rind  C(mtrol  measures  under  Pennsylvania 
conditions. 

I 'or  tlie  purpose  of  observation  and 
study,  20  l-.ead  of  cattle,  12  pigs,  70 
slieep,  100  dogs,  500  chickens  and  many 
rabl)its  and  guinea  pigs  are  now  kept 
on  the  farm. 

J 00,000  Specimens   Examined 

Seven    trained    veterinarians    are    now 

at  work  in  the  new  laboratory  and  blood 

saini)les,     ral)id     dog    brains    and    other 

siucimens  froni  all  kinds  of  animals  and 

fowls  are  being  examined  at  the  rate  of 

•J.OOO  or  more  a  week.     More  than  100,- 

(100  si:ecimens   were  examined  last  year. 

Tlie  liureau  of  Animal  Industry  farm 

is     under     tlie    direction    of    Dr.    T.    E. 

Munce,  State  Veterinarian,  with  Dr.   M. 

V.  Barnes,  a  national  aiithority  on  bovine 

i.liortion,    in    charge    of    tlie    lab  iratory 

wcrk. 

Previous  to  its  recent  removal,  the 
lalioratiry  work  wa«  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  in  lalioratories  located  in  the 
Veterinary  School  (.f  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania    in    Philadelphia. 


Eastern  States 

Farmers  Exchange 

Holds  Annual  Meetinj^ 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  was 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  7th, 
1928. 

During  1927  the  Exchange  purchased 
for  its  members  $7,722,900  worth  of  com- 
modities, mostly  feed  and  grain,  fertilizer 
and  seed.  The  Exchange  also  does  a 
considerable  volume  of  business  by  man 
in  vitamin  tested  pure  cod  liver  oil,  and 
high  quality  open  formula  paint.  Dur- 
ing   1927    patronage    savings    and    feed 


contract  refunds  accumulated  for  distri-«K^ 
button     among     the     membership     thl  }"/( 
spring  amounted  to  $109,767,  an  increase 
of   17%   over  the   total   refund   of   1926. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
membership  increased  4000  during  1927, 
and  the  Exchange  at  the  close  of  1927 
was  serving  more  than  22,000  farmers  in 
tlie  New  England  States,  Delaware, 
Maryland   and   Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Brinton  of  West  Cheiter 
Pa.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Exchange  at  this  annual 
meeting,  while  Robert  E.  Atkinson  of 
Wrightstown,  Pa.,  who  was  last  year 
elected  a  Director,  was  this  year  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Montgomery  Co.  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  to  Hold  Second 
Annual  Field  Day 

The  Montgomery  County  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club,  will  hold  ite  Second  Annual 
Meeting  and  Field  Day  at  Many  Springs 
Farm,  located  at  New  CenterviUc,  Devon 
and  Walker  Roads,  two  miles  from  the 
Devon  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road,    on     May     80.     1928.     DecoraUon 

Day). 

A  boys  and  girls  Judging  contetl  wlU 
be  held  at  9.80  A.  M.  Edward  A.  SUn- 
ford,  president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Dairy  Institute,  will  be  the  Judge 
and  will  explain  the  various  points  to 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  H.  D.  Al- 
lebach,  President  of  the  Inter-Statc  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  Robert  Eno,  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Dr. 
Newhans,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  R.  S.  Walti, 
Montgomery  County  Farm  Agent,  James 
Anderson   and   others. 

The  program  on  the  whole  i»  one 
which  should  be  entertaining  as  weU  at 
instructive. 

The  Many  Springs  Farm  will  furnlih 
milk  for  your  Basket  Lunch. 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


{ 


Stuck 

The    respondent    was    lieing   examined 
in   lunacy   proceedings. 

"Who    w?is   our    first   president?" 

"Washington." 

"Correct."    "Who  was  our  second  presi- 
dent?" 

•'John    Adams." 

"Correct." 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

-He's  doing  well,"  whi-spered  a  friend 
to   the   lawyer.     "Why   don't   you    keep 

our 

"I  ain't  sure  who  was  the  third  prasi- 

dent  myself." 


Fertilizers  From  the  Air 

Cliemical    fixation   of   nitrogen   derived 
from    the    air    is    an     industrial    process 
tliot     has     advanced     rapidly     in     recent 
years.     'I'liis  infant  industry  is  now  pro- 
ducing  synthetic   nitrogen   salts   in    such 
.pmntity  tliat  it  sujiplies,  it  is  estimated, 
at    least    one    lialf,    if    not    more    of    the 
world's     supply    of    inorganic     nitrogen. 
Fifteen  years  ago  much  less  than  10  i)er 
cent  of  the  world's  supply   was  derived 
from  the  air  by  chemical  means.     These 
comparatively  new  products  are  becom- 
ing more  important,  year  by  year,  in  the 
fertilizer  industry. 


Alfalfa  Needs  Lime 

Successful  growers  of  alfalfa  find  that 
lime  and  inoculation  are  very  important 
in  the  growing  of  this  valuable  legume. 
Where  more  than  a  ton  of  lime  is  need- 
ed, liowever,  farm  crops  specialists  of 
the  IVnnsylvania  State  College  suggest 
tiiat  part  be  put  on  two  or  three  years 
l,efore  seeding  and  then  another  test  be 
„,ade  and  the  remainder  applied  the 
year  before  seeding. 


Repair,  Oil,  and 

Adjust  Harness 

Go  over  all  the  harnesses,  make  repairs 
and  grease  them  thoroughly.  See  that 
the  harness  fits  the  horse  which  la  to 
wear  it.  An  ill-fltting  set  of  harness 
lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  animal 


Woman's  work  may  never  be  done, 
but  unless  she  takes  a  UtUe  time  to  rcit 
and  to  enjoy  herself  she  may  get  too 
discouraged  to  keep  going. 


Too  many  roosters  In  the  breeding 
flock  are  likely  to  cause  Just  as  much 
trouble  from  poor  fertility  as  will  a 
shortage  of  males.  This  Is  especially 
true  when  the  flock  Is  confined  so  that 
the  roosters  have  a  good  chance  to  fight 
One  male  for  each  15  hens  Is  sufldent 
in  any  breed,  and  for  Leghorns  and 
other  light  breeds  not  more  than  tn 
males  are  needed  for  each  100  bena. 


Central  Penna.  Guernsey  Association 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
The   Central   Pennsylvania   Guernsey    Breeders   Association   operating   in    several 
southern  central  counties  in  Pennsylvania  flnislied  its  fourth  year  on  Marcli  1,  l9-». 
The  association  had  39  whole  year  members,  with  two  members  wlio  were  m  the 
association  only  part  of  the  year.  , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  23  herds,  compared  with  16  herds  last  year,  averaged 
over  800  pounds  of  butter  fat  for  their  herds.  Fifty  cows  produced  over  400  pounds, 
as  compared  to  40  last  year. 

The  results  for  the  four  years  Is  as  follows: 

Averaea 
Y^^r  No.    Cowa 

1925  188.99 

1926  436.46 

1927  *29.17 

1928  526.86 
The  records  for  the  whole  year  members  were  as  follows: 

Average  No.  of  cows  in  the  association    525.86 

Average  per  cow,  pounds  of  milk   ^oaoo 

••  "        "      pounds  of  butterfat  oOd.3 

Percentage   of   butterfat    4.3 

Value  of  product    $277.16 

Cost  of  Roughage,  including  pasture   . .       42.28 

Cost  of  grain    60-88 

Total  cost   of  feed    102.66 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost   174.50 

Return  per  $1.00  expended  for  feed 2.70 

Feed  costs  per  100  lbs.  of  milk l.*44 

Feed  cost  per  pound  of  fat -34 

Twenty  three  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average 
production  of  800  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  past  year. 


JibR.     JNIIIK 

6149 

6268 
6847 
7099 


Lbs.     Buiiennt 

285.8 

294.2 
808.8 
308.8 
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Middle  Bucks^County'Association 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  Middle  Bucks  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  ftfth  year  on 
March  1st,  1928,  with  twenty-two  whole  year  members.  In  addition  two  members 
were  in  the  association  part  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  cows  for  all  or  jiart 
of  the  year  was  469. 

The  record  of  the  five  years  testing  was  as  follows; 


Tear 
1984 
1925 
1929 
1M7 
1938 


AverasTft 
247.46 
180.08 

MMT 
fl«.60 


Lhi.  Milk 
7724 
7649 
7552 
7«f0 
7879 


Tibs.  Butfprfat 
294.3 
271.3 
281.1 
801.6 
313.8 


Pasture  is  the 
cheapest  feed 
you  have— 

Pasture  is  admittedly  an  al- 
most perfect  feed,  but  it  is 
seldom  a  complete  ration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  spring 
months.  Every  dairyman 
knows  that  pasture  is  his 
cheapest  feed  becituse  tue 
cows  help  themselves  and  no 
labor  is  required. 

A  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk, 
on  good  pasture,  should  re- 
ceive 20  Vc  of  her  total  nu- 
trients in  the  form  of  a  suit- 
able grain  ration.  This  helps 
keep  up  the  normal  milk  yield 
for  the  season,  and  will  keep 
her  in  fair  flesh  so  that  she 
will  not  have  to  be  built  up 
again  for  freshening.    Cows 
fed   a   supplementary   grain 
ration  while  on  pasture  will 
produce  25  %  more  milk  year 
after   vear,   than   when   the 
grain  is  cut  off  during  the 
summer. 

For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  UNION  Grains  has 
'proved  the  finest  possible  sup- 
plement to  pasture  feeding. 
It  is  palatable  and  cows  eat 
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356.56 
7879 
313.8 
4.0 
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The  report  for  the  whole  year  members  Is  as  follows; 

Average  Na  of  cows  In  the  association   . . . 

Average  per  cow.  Pounds  milk  

Pounds   butterfat    

Percentage  of  butterfat   

Value  of  product   .<?29fi.81 

Cost  of  Roughage   (including  pasture)  61. -W 

Cost   of  grain    '>3>'f) 

Total    cost   of    feed    >■;•'> +^ 

Value  of  product  over  feed  cost    171.37 

Return  per  $1.00  expended  for  feed   2.37 

Feed  cost  per  100  Ib.s.  milk    1.59 

Feed  cost  per  pound  butterfat  -40 

Thirteen   herds   with   an    average  of   five   or   more   cows   exceeded    an    average 
production  of  800  pounds  of  butterfat  druing  the  year. 
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Montgomery  County  Association  No.  2 

LEE  A.  McCAUSLIN,  Tester 

During  the  month  of  February,  21   herds   were  on   test,   with  a   total  of  341 

cows  in  milk.  Twenty-eight  cows  produced  over  40  pounds  of  fat  and  those  over 
the  50  pound  mark(  numbered  seven.  Thirty-two  cows  produced  over  1000  i)onnds, 
while  10  produced  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 

Breed                               in   herd  1>1>R.      Fat 

R.   &  G.  H.                            7  887 

R.  &  G.  H.                          11  876 

R.  H.                              18  755 

G.  H.                               42  67.5 

R.  &  G.  H.                          21  6(i8 


Owner 
Brinckman,  Frank 
Overly  &  Sons,  J.  L. 
Hlrsh,  Victor 
State  Hospital 
Davis.  George 


Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production; 


Owner 
Brinckman,  Frank 
Overly  &  Sons,  J.  L. 
Buckley,  Daniel 
Davis,  George 
Stephens,  Williams 


Breed 
R.  &  G.  H. 
R.  &  G.  H. 
R.  G.  &  H. 
R.  &  G.  A. 

R.   A. 


Cowi 

in  herd 

7 

11 

6 

21 


Ave rate 
T,bs     Milk 
80.9 
28.9 
28.0 
27.7 


In  the  Honor  Cow  production  class  with  40  pounds  of  fat  or  more  during  tlie 
month  were  the  following:  State  Hospital,  with  6  cows;  William  Stephens,  2  cows; 
Wm.  Pratt,  2  cows;  George  Hewer,  8  cows;  Erdenheim  Farms,  2  cows;  and  tlie 
following  with  one  cow  each.  Overly  &  Sons,  J.  H.  Genneri,  Lindquist  &  Son, 
Victor  Hlrsh,  Tenner  Bros.,  Frank  Brinckman  and  George  Davis. 


Farm  Labor  Conditions 

in  New  Jersey 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  In  New  Jersey  on  March 
1st,  19«8,  was  100  per  cent  of  the  normal 
and  the  demand  88  per  cent  of  a  normal, 
making  the  potential  supply  about  118.8 
per  eent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with 
110.(1  per  cent,  the  February  1st  potential 
and  M.0  per  cent,  the  March  1987  supply. 


Cornstalks  House  Borers 

In  cornstalks  remaining  on  feed  lots 
the  corn  borers  usually  stay  In  tliem 
throiighout  the  winter.  Wliere  tlie 
stalks  are  completely  trampled  under  tlie 
surface  of  liquid  manure  or  mud  tlie 
borers  are  destroyed,  but  if  any  parts  of 
the  stalks  remain  protruding  from  the 
surface  the  borers  take  refuge  in  them 
and  mav  survive. 


^^Sg-    ^ 


it  with  relish.  Its  protein, 
derived  from  many  sources, 
makes  Union  Grains  one  of 
the  safest  rations  that  can  be 
fed  during  the  pasture  season, 
or  any  other  season.  It  is  per- 
fectly balanced  to  feed  while 
the  cows  are  on  pasture,  and 
this  is  highly  important  in 
maintaining  a  high  milkyield, 
good  health  and  regularity  of 
breeding. 

If  you  have  not  tried  feed- 
ing Union  Grains  with  pas- 
ture, order  a  supply  today  be- 
fore you  put  your  cows  out. 
Feed 'them  four  to  six  pounds 
of  Union  Grains  daily  and 
note  the  improvement  in  con- 
dition, as  well  as  the  con- 
tinued normal  milk  yield. 
Once  tried,  you  will  be  a  regu- 
lar Union  Grains  booster. 


UbikO  Dairy  Service  Bulletin  Free 

Our  new  bimonthly  publication,  the  Ubiko 
Dairy  Service  Bulletin,  will  be  mailed  regu- 
larly to  dairymen  who  ask  for  it  Every 
month  some  phaso  of  dairying  is  helpfully 
discussed.    Address 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-16  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


Ubiko  32  Ration  (32% 
Protein) .  For  mixing 
with  homc-Rrown  Braina. 

Ubiko  Special  Dairy  Ua- 
tion  (20'7o  Protein)  — 
■weetene^i 


Ubiko  Calf  Meal 
Ubiko  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Ubiko  Ilorsc  Feed 
Ubiko  World   Record   BuU 
termilk  KttB  Mash 

And  other  Ubiko  RatiovH 


Ubiko  Buttermilk  Startlnjr 
Mash  with  Cod-Liver  Oil 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  All-Mash   Rations 


? 
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FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

by  

Bradford  County  Co-operative 
Holstcin-Friesian  Association 

Through    this    Association,    there    is    "-    ava^able^  for  ^.^    re^s^ 
Holsteins  of  all   ages,  both  sex,  many  ^^'^'^ll''^?"'''^^^^^^ 

accredited   Herds,  and   all   are  Tuberculm    ;;'t;^-,  .^^^  ,,;*;V.Xeing   ability, 
private   and   official    records    are   ^'V  l    1    1.    o       ines   '^Buyers  provid/d 

breeding  of  the  most  popular  and  dependable  lilood   lints      i^uycr     | 
with  .m!;t  painstaking 'services  for  selection  and  shipment. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  KERRICK,  Sales  Manager,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


TRADE 
MARK 


HICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  ''P-J";  P^j"*"!".  . 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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Try  This  Strainer 
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3At  Our  Risk 

rOr.  Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
I  only  strainer  on  the  market  that  is 
I  guaranteed  to  reniove  all  the  Just,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  your  milk. 
Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won't  test  Grade 
"A"  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that's  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark's 
Purity  Strainer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  clean,  saves  time- 
saves  labor — insures  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  lO  Day  Test  Offer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  "10  Day  Test 
Offer" — an  oflTer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PliRITY  strainers  with 
a  money  bark  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim  for  it.  Write  today.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.F6  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Clean  FastThreshing 
MAKES  BIG  PROFITS 

The  Farquhar  "Junior"  Thresher  is 
designed  for  the  individual  farmer  and 
Community  Thresliinj;.  Huilt  on  sfime 
principles  as  larpe  threshers  which  have 
made  big  money  for  thousands  of  threah- 
ennen.  Equipped  with  every  modern 
facility  to  save  labor  and  do  fast,  clean 
threshing  of  any  kind  of  grain.  Light 
in  weight  Perfect  Running  Balance, 
Quiver  Shaking  Shoe,  I^ong  Life,  High 
Efficiency  and  Large  Capacity.  Operated 
by   Tractor. 

Let  UB  show  you  how  you  too  can  thresh 
your  own  crops  cheaper  and  make  big 
money  threshing  for  your  neighbors. 
Many  have  paid  for  the  Farquhar 
"Junior"  out  of  the  profits  for  the  first 
year. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw- 
mills,, Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm   Implements. 

Write  today  for  Catalogn 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


L 


Box  561 


YORK,  PA. 


Willard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition — storage 
batteries  of  every  descri])tion,  in.-ike 
and  for  every  pu rpo.se  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR    SERVICE   is   unbiased   and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.        Coatesville,  Pa. 


Written  Farm 

I^eases  Desirable  Say 

U.  S.  Economists 

Farm  leases  should  be  carefully  drawn 

iij),   says  the   United  States   Department 

of    Agriculture,   bccau.se   it   is   dangerous 

for   the  contracting  parties  to  slight  tlie 

l)usiness  of  arriving  at  a  complete  under- 

.standing  on  all  points  where  their  inter- 
ests may  clasli.  Many,  and  perhaps 
most,  rented  farms  are  leased  orally, 
witiiout  printed  or  written  memoranda 
of  any  kind.  Indeed,  some  landlords 
and  tenants  take  pride  in  being  informal 
to  that  extent.  Yet  the  practice  is  re- 
.sponsible  for  many  disputes  that  written 
agreements  woidd  obviate  or  make  easy 
to  settle. 

Careful  consideration  of  lease  agree- 
ments, the  department  declares,  promotes 
mutual  satisfaction,  tends  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  tenancy,  and  encourages 
the  adoption  of  improved  farming  meth- 
ods. To  put  a  lease  in  writing  clears 
up  points  that  might  have  remained 
obscure,  and  is  thus  worth  while  even 
if  the  lease  is  not  looked  at  again. 
Standard  printed  forms,  with  a  few 
modifications  or  additions,  will  generally 
.suflRce  where  the  farm  is  to  be  leased 
for  a  cash  rental.  For  share  leases, 
however,  printed  forms  containing  only 
generalities  may  prove  inadequate. 
Leases   Should   Cover  Details 

Share  agreements  are  often  consider- 
ably detailed.  In  such  agreements  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  capital, 
credit,  ability,  experience,  and  purposes 
of  both  landowner  and  tenant.  It  may 
be  useful  also  to  particularize  the  con- 
ditions of  farming  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  farm.  Printed  forms  suitable  for 
such  leases  may  not  be  readily  obtained. 
Usually,  says  the  department,  it  is  best 
for  the  contracting  parties  to  write  their 
own  lea.se  embodying  the  various  stipu- 
lations. Sometimes,  where  considerable 
values  are  involved,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
lawyer. 

Properly  drawn  leases  will  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  trouble  unless  both  parties 
have  the  right  attitude.  Approximately 
3,000,000  American  farmers  operate  land 
part  or  all  of  which  they  do  not  own. 
It  Is  thus  obvious  that  harmony  in  the 
landlord-tenant  relationship  is  important 
in  our  agricultural  economy.  It  may  be 
promoted  not  only  by  attention  to  the 
details  of  lease  agreements,  but  by  tak- 
ing care  that  the  bargain  as  a  whole  is 
mutually      desirable      and      satisfactory. 


It  is  better  to  feed  silage  to  dairy  cows 
once  a  day  over  a  longer  period  than  to 
feed  it  twice  a  day  for  a  shorter  time  if 
no  other  succulent  feed  can  be  had. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  February,  1928. 

No.  Tests  Made   6868 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  87 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  64 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     * 20 

No.  Cows  Signed    216 

No.  Transfers   Made    86 

No.  Meetings  Attended..  13 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1819 


Joint  Annual  Meeting 

Of    Delaware    County    Agricultural 
Associations 

The  Delaware  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  and  the  Delaware 
County  Farm  Products  Cooperative 
Association  (the  organization  which 
conducts  the  Delaware  County  Farm 
Products  Show)  held  their  annual  joint 
meeting  at  Strath  Haven  Inn,  Swarth- 
more,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  on  March 
7tl»,   1928. 

At  a  business  session  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President,  Paul  L.  Willits;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, William  P.  Smedley;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Balderston,  Media,  Pa.; 
Treasurer,  S.  L.  Smedley,  Jr. 

The  Delaware  County  Farm  Products 
Cooperative  Association  elected  tlie  fol- 
lowing   Board   of    Directors. 

To  serve  for  three  years:  Paul  L. 
AVillits,  Mrs.  Paul  I-.  Willits,  and  Nor- 
man Passmore.  To  serve  for  two  years: 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Balderston,  Wra.  P.  Smedley 
and  Michael  Ilalligan.  To  serve  for  one 
year:  S.  I^.  Smedley,  Jr.,  Howard  H. 
Cloud   and   Frank   B.  Wolff. 

Following  the  business  session  the 
groups  were  entertained  with  a  "Radio 
Talk"  by  Miss  Adelaide  Bemis,  of  the 
Pliiladelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 

J.  M.  McKee,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification,  made  an  interesting 
address  on  the  development  of  the  state 
wide  activities  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
which  organization  has  been  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment toward  rural  electrification  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  value  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  is  fully  demonstrated  in 
booklets  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, which  are  available  upon  request 
to   his  (»ffice   in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Niesley,  Assistant  Director 
of  Extension,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, made  an  interesting  address  on, 
"European  Methods  in  Agriculture,"  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  tlie  dairy  in- 
•lustry. 


Pure  Food  Agents 

Watch  Oleo  Sales 

Prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  the 
oleomargarine  law  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased slightly  in  1927  over  1926,  due 
to  the  sale  of  olemargarine  having  a 
slight  yellow  color  which  is  prohibited, 
according  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chemistry. 

It  is  explained  that  the  law  is  very 
rigid  in  its  provisions  to  protect  the 
public. 

Several  of  the  recent  prosecutions  were 
the  result  of  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine from  oils  having  a  pronounced 
yellor  color  and  was  not  due  to  the 
deliberate  adding  of  color  to  tlie  manu- 
factured article,  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  - 
director  and  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau  ./^i 
explains.  However,  the  parties  respon- 
sible have  arranged  to  discontinue  the 
sale  of  the  colored  product  in  tliis  Com- 
monwealth. 

Enforcement  of  the  oleomargine  law 
in  order  to  protect  both  the  producers 
of  genuine  butter  and  consumers  wlio  de- 
sire this  product  lias  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  persistent  figlits  for 
pure  foods  that  has  ever  been  necessary 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said.  While  the 
number  of  prosecutions  now  is  practically 
negligible  compared  to  tlie  number 
ordered  17  years  ago,  nevertheless  during 
this  periotl,  a  total  of  625  prosecutions 
has  been  necessary.  In  several  recent 
years  a  number  of  these  cases  has  been 
reduced  to  as  low  as  three.  The  10  pro- 
secutions in  1927  was  tlie  higliest  num- 
ber since   1920. 


Fertilizer  Makes  Potatoes 

Big  yields  of  farm  crops  can  not  be 
grown  without  plant  food.  Ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  187  members  of  the  400 
Bushel  Potato  Club  last  year  used  com- 
plete fertilizers. 


IJanner  Year  for  Ayrshires 

The  improved  condition  of  dairying 
and  the  increased  activity  of  the  pure- 
bred trade  are  reflected  in  the  larger 
volume  of  business  transacted  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  according  to  national  secre- 
tary, C.  T.  Conklin.  An  increase  of  10% 
in  the  number  of  Ayrshires  registered 
and  15%  in  the  numiier  transferred  as 
compared  with  1926  is  reported. 
Furthermore,  for  every  eight  animals 
registered  during  the  year,  seven  have 
been  transferred  which  is  indicative  of 
the  active  demand  for  pure  bred  cattle. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  has  also 
been  a  steady  increase  in  prices  for  both 
grade  and  pure  bred  Ayrshires. 

During  the  year  a  record  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  herds  was  made,  while 
181  breeders  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  were  the  leading 
states  in  volume  of  Ayrshire  business. 

An  increasing  export  trade  is  being 
developed  by  American  breeders,  especi- 
ally with  tlie  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America.  During  the  year  ship- 
ments were  made  to  Mexico,  Porto 
Rico,  Republic  of  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Bermuda,  Hawaii 
and  Turkey. 


Inter-State  Milk 

Producers  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building.  219  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Representinp  over  21,000  Dairy  Farm- 
ers   iu     the    Philadelphia     Milk    Shed. 


OFPICEES 

FT.    D.    Allebach.    President 
Frederick    .Shuiiiile,    Vice    President 
R.    W.    Baiderston,    Secretary 
Robert    F.    i5rintx)n,    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H.    D.    Allebach,    Trappe,    MontKomery 

Co..   Pa. 
8.    K.    Aixlrews.    Hurlock,    Dorchester 
Co..    Md. 

J.   11.   Bennetch.   Sheridan.   R.  D.,   Leb- 
anon   Co.,    Pa. 

Ira  .1.   Book,   StrusburK,   Lancaster  Co., 
Pa. 

Robert      F.      Brinton,     West     Chester, 
Chester  Co.,   Pa. 

E.    II.    Donovan,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 
Del. 

R.    Nelson    James,    Rising;    Sun,    Cecil 
Co..    Md. 

J.   W.    Keith,   Ceiiterville,    Queen    Anne 
Co..   Md. 

II.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co.. 
Pa. 

S.    Hlaine    lichman,    Chambersburg.    R. 
I),,    Franklin    Co..    Pa. 

A   R    Marvel,    Eiiston,   Talbot   Co..    Md. 

I.    V.    Otto.    Ciirlisle.    R.    D..    Cumber- 
land  Co.,   Pa. 

E.    R.    PenninRton,    Kennedyville.    Kent 
Co..    Md. 

J.   A.    Poorbaugh,    York,    York   County, 
Pa. 

C.     F.     Preston,     Nottingham,     R.     D., 
Chester   Co..   Pa. 

Albert    Sarig,    Bowers,    Berks    Co.,    Pa. 

Fred    Shangle,   Trenton,    R.    D.,    Mercer 
Co..   N.  J. 

C.    O.    Tallman.    Columbus,    Burlington 
Co..   N.  J. 

R.   T.   Tussey,   Ilolidaysbtirg,  Blair  Co.. 
Pa. 

Harry    B.    Stewart,    Alexandria,    Hunt- 
ingdon   Co.,    Pn. 

S.   V.   Trontman.   Bedford,   R.  D..   Bed- 
ford   Co.,    Pa. 

P.    M.    Twining,    Nevilowh,  'Bucks   Co., 
Pa. 

F.   P.   Willits.   Ward.   Del.   Cor..   Pa. 

A.    R.    Wadington    Woodstown,    Salem 
Co..    N.    J. 


i 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  tlie  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  montli  of  February,  1928. 
No.    Inspections    Made..   l,92i 

No.  Sediment  Test    1,611 

No.   Meetings  Held    6 

Attendance   996 

No.  Man  Days,  Fairs 

and  Exhibits    6 

No.    Miles   Traveled    ...14,498 
No.  Temp.     Permits 
issued  up  to  February 

31,    1928     24,836 

No.  Permanent  Permits 
issued  up  to  February 

31,   1928    11,367 

During  the  month  64  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  .selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation.s — 31  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  94,151  farm  inspections 
liave  been   made. 


Advisory  Board  of 

Dairy  Council  Holds 

Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from   page  9) 

Advance  in  Quality  Control  Standards 
Significant  progress  in  quality  im- 
provement of  milk  was  reported  by  C.  I. 
Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department.  Three  outstanding  points 
were   indicated:  — 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy 
Council  has  authorized  a  ruling  that 
after  June  1st,  1928,  all  milk  shipped 
to  co-o])erating  dealers  must  be  from 

farms  holding  permanent  permits 
from  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment. This  ruling  follows  a  four- 
year  period  of  educational  prepar.i 
tion  through  the  territory  supplying 
milk  to  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  entire  process  of  recording  dairy 
records  has  undergone  a  cliange.  The 
system  now  being  instituted  will  fur- 
nish detailed  information  concerning 
individual  farm  standards  and  pro- 
duction. 

3.  Effort  will  be  made  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  exert  a  control  over  the 
bacteria  count  of  grade  "B"  milk 
similar  to  that  in  use  for  grade  "A". 
Vast  improvement  in  quality  has 
already  been  shown  in  decreased 
amounts  of  rejected  milk. 

Outline  of  Healtli  Project  at  Girls* 

Higli  School 
A  health  project  conducted  in  the 
iris  Southern  High  School,  Philadelphia 
iiider  Dr.  Lucy  Wilson,  was  described 
by  Miss  Rhea  Baker.  The  honor  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  project  devoted 
tlieir  study  during  the  first  term  to  per- 
sonal health  problems,  and  during  the 
Second  term  to  community  health.  The 
Dairy  Council  co-operated  in  such  study 
as  related  to  the  milk  supply  of  the  city; 
its  distribution  and  safeguards. 


Do  Odd  Jobs  Early 

Early  spring  days  can  be  used  for 
cleaning  up  the  trasli,  sticks,  and  tin 
cans  accumulated  around  the  yard  dur- 
ing the  winter.  With  fiytime  not  far 
away,  this  is  a  good  time  to  repair  and 
paint  screens,  ''^he  garden  tools  also  can 
l)c  repaired  and  the  lawn  furniture  and 
trellises  g^ven  a  coat  of  paint. 


Pennsylvania  Plan  for 

Bovine  Abortion   Control 

When  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  launclied  in  1920  its  plan  for 
the  control  of  bovine  abortion,  a  dis- 
ease which  has  caused  los.ses  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  dairy  industry,  little 
did  it  anticipate  the  national  and  even 
international  attention  that  would  be 
drawn  to  its  efforts. 

The  abortion  disease  is  known  tii rough- 
out  the  dairy  world  and  tlie  plan  adopt- 
ed in  Pennsylvania,  whicii  is  based  upon 
sanitary  principles,  repeated  blood  test- 
ing and  the  elimination  of  reactors,  was 
tlie  first  systematic  effort  for  control  and 
eradication  to  be  made  on  a  statewide 
scale. 

Met  "With  Objection 
"When  the  Pennsylvania  Abortion 
Plan  was  first  proposed  it  met  with  ob- 
jections and  opposition,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  all  new  things,"  states  Dr.  T. 
E.  Munce,  director  of  the  l^ureau. 
"Many  breeders,  and  indeed  some  vet- 
erinarians, thought  tlie  plan  ncitlier 
feasible  nor  necessary  and  suggested  that 
not  enough  was  known  about  the  dis- 
ease to  justify  our  attempting  to  prevent 
and  eradicate  it  and  tiie  time  was  not 
ripe  for  launching  our  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Some  of  us  believed  differently,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  face  of  existing  opposi- 
tion and  discouragement  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Plan  was  put  forth  and  made 
available  in  1920  for  those  wlio  desired 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"We  believe  that  the  adopting  of  such 
a  Plan  would  benefit  the  cattle  industry 
in  many  ways:  (1)  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  herd.  Increase  the  quantity  and 
quality,  and  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction (2)  Establisli  a  definite  means 
of  prevention  and  control  for  those  who 
desired  it.  (3)  Encourage  stockmen  to 
establish  abortion-free  and  more  highly 
efficient  herds.  (4)  Provide  a  safe  place 
for  prospective  purcha.sers  to  obtain  new 
animals." 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  testing  for  abortion  is 
being  done  in  approximately  800  herds, 
250  of  which  are  signed  up  under  the 
I'lan  and  49  have  been  issued  certificates. 
The  49  abortion-free  herds  average  34 
cattle  per  herd. 

When  Professor  B.  Bang  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  the  discoverer  of  the 
abortion  disease  germ,  visited  in  this 
Commonwealth  recently,  he  described  the 
Pennsylvania  Aliortion  Di.sease  Plan  for 
control  as  ideal. 

Other  States  Adopt  Plan 
A  number  of  other  states  as  far  west 
as  the  Pacific  Coast  have  adopted  and 
are  now  following  out  the  Pennsylvania 
I'lan  for  the  control  of  this  disease. 
Washington  adopted  it  in    1927. 

"The  Country  Gentleman,"  a  national 
farm  journal,  published  recently  a  feat- 
ure story  entitled  "The  Nefarious  Bug 
of  Dr.  B.  Bang"  in  which  appeared  a 
fascinating  description  of  the  way  Dr. 
M.  F.  Barnes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bur- 
eau of  Animal  Industry  worked  more 
than  10  years  in  developing  the  basic 
principles  for  the  control  of  bovine 
abortion.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
that  article,  "It  was  M.  F.  Barnes  who, 
of  all  American  men,  said  'We  can  wipe 
out   this   contagious    abortion'." 


Farm  Co-Ops  Engage 
In  Many  Activities 

Besides  Selling 

So   much   attention   has   been   directed 
to    the   selling  end    of  the   farmers'    co- 
operative   movement    that    some    of    its 
other    a.spects    are    in    danger    of    being 
overlooked.     Cooperative      buying,      for 
example,  takes  care  of  several  hundred 
million    dollars    worth    of    the    farmers' 
purchases    annually.     Many    associations 
liandling   cream,   cheese,    and    fruit   buy 
supplies  used  in  preparing  their  products 
for  market.     Such  purchases  are  not  at 
present  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  co- 
operative   buying.    The    United    States 
Department    of    Agriculture    expects    to 
have  fairly   accurate  statistics  this  year 
on  cooperative  purchases.     Meantime,  it 
points  out  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the    farmers'    business    organizations    in 
tlie  United  States  arc  engaged  in  some 
form  of  cooperative  buying. 

Out  of  10,803  associations  listed  in 
the  department  records,  6,386  reported 
cooperative  purchases  last  year.  Among 
tlie  commodities  purchased  were  feeds, 
fuel,  containers,  seeds,  fertilizers,  build- 
ing materials,  fencing,  implements  and 
machinery,  hardware,  spraying  material, 
and  general  merchandise.  Some  associa- 
tions specialize  in  purchasing  things  re- 
quired for  production  on  the  farm. 
Business  of  this  kind  is  increasing. 

Many  important  activities  carried  on 
by  farmers'  associations  can  not  be 
measure<l  in  purchases  and  sales.  All 
told,  there  are  more  than  69,000  agri- 
cultural associations  in  the  United  States. 
Among  them  are  educational  associa- 
tions, production  associations,  credit 
societies,  rural  telephone  companies,  and 
mutual  fire  insurance  agencies.  Fire 
insurance  particularly  is  an  important 
business  carried  cooperatively  by  farm- 
ers' organizations.  It  is  estimated  that 
farmers'  mutual  associations  carry  fire 
risks  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000, 
000,000  annually. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Gurnseys  —  Jerseys 

\A  Specialty 
All    cows  'tuberculin   , tested    and    sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in 'every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers 

Buy  Cooperatively 

In  order  to  purchase  their  supplies 
cooperatively,  a  group  of  Pennsylvania 
farmers  organized  the  Newtown  Co- 
operative Association,  Newtown,  Pa.,  in 
1922.  Early  in  1926  the  association  had 
55  members,  all  of  whom  were  farmers. 
Goods  are  sold  to  members  and  non- 
members,  also,  at  wholesale.  Among 
the  commodities  handled  are:  lime,  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  feed,  twine,  poultry  supplies, 
spray  materials,  seed  potatoes,  baskets. 
Sales  for  1927  amounted  to  $57,566  of 
which  sales  to  members  accounted  for 
$37,7.53;  to  non-members,  $17,461;  and 
at  wholesale,  $2,362.  Net  earnings  were 
$1,094,  of  which  $766  was  distributed 
as  a  patronage  dividend  and  $339  was 
carried   to   surplus. 


Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  jungle 

As  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky; 
And   the   wolf  that   shall   keep   it   may 
prosper. 
But  the  wolf  that  shall  break  it  must 
die. 

As    the    creeper   that    girdles    the   tree- 
trunk 
The  law  runneth  forward  and  back — 
For  the  strength  of  the  Pack  is  the  Wolf, 
And  the  strength  of  the  Wolf  Is  the 
Pack. 

— KipUng. 


The  amount  of  milk  produced  for  each 
cow  in  tlie  United  States  in  1916  was 
3700  pounds;  in  1921  it  was  4000,  and 
in  1926  it  was  4700  pounds. 


According  to  federal  reports  it  costs 
milk  dealers  $30,000,000  a  year  to  replace 
milk  bottles  lost  or  broken. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  March,  April  and 
May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks.  $15  per  lOOt 
Barred  Rocka,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks,  $12  per  100.    Good  straight 
stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 

On  Hand  at  All  Times 


W' 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  S0IU  Good  Cow*" 


TUBERCULIN   TESTED 
MILCH  COWS 

Subject  to  60-Day  Retest 

Registered  and  I-Iigh  Grade 

Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 
Horses  and  Harness 

Edingburg  Road.  R.  F.  D.  2 
Bell  Phone  3099R2  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Tested     Dairy    Cattle 

Barron  County  Dairy  Cattle.  T.  B.  free 
in  modified  accredited  area.  Buy  direct  from 
the  breeder  throuKh  the  Barron  County  Hoi- 
Btein  Breeders'  Association,  a  co-operative 
orcanization  of  seven  hundred  members.  Free 
service  to  buyer.  Address  P.  .1.  Krahenbahl, 
Secretary-Treasurer.    Barron.    Wia. 


QUALITY    CHICKS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised  matur* 
stock  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jer- 
sey Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery 
fuarnateed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching 
egga.  $8.00  per  100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbits. 
Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  And  Stock  Farm 
700  B  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


If    Your    Dealer    does    not   handle 

IE  ROY  ^^ 

L  HARROWS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Public  Sale  of  30  Pure  Bred 
Durocs 

10  Boars;   20   Oilts  of  Sensation  and  CoL 
Breeding 

Sale  Saturday,  AprU  14tb.  11:30 

THE  CBEA WARDS  FABM 

Bock  Hall,  Md.  M.  P.  Edwards,  Sfgr. 

Aunt  Ada's  axioms:  When  you  talk 
about  the  good  old  days,  remember  the 
present  time  is  going  to  be  "the  good 
old  days"  of  tlie  future. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  RBVIEW 


April,  \nt 


11    • 


Th«  tpltndid  herd  of  purebr0d  Brown  Swht  Cattle 
own$d  by  H.  C.  Fabian  (J-  Son*  of  Fergus  FalU,  Minn., 
i$  tnilktd  entirely  with  the  D«  Laval  Milker  and  the 
result*  obtained  are  of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Fabian 
and  hi*  *ont  con*ider  the  De  Laval  much  *uperwr  to 
hand  milking,  believing  it  cleaner,  fn*eter  and  better 
for  the  cow*.  Their  experience  hat  convinced  them  that 
no  other  method  of  milking  produce*  greater  yield, 
cleaner  milk  or  eliminate*  more  labor  than  the  De  Laval. 


These    Dairymen    Use   the    ^^^^M^^"  3^ 

De  Laval  Milker  for  More   and  Cleaner  Milk 


THE  popularity  and  use  of  the  De  Laval  INIilker 
has  (knelopcd  very  rapidly  in  every  dairy  section 
of  tlie  country.  This  has  l)een  especially  noticeahle 
among  the  leading  hrceders  and  dairymen,  for  men  of 
this  type  have  quickly  realized  the  many  advantages 
to  he*  derived  from  the  use  of  the  De  Laval  ''Better 
Way  of  :^lilking."  .Many  notahle  records  have  heen 
jHade  hy  cows  milked  with  the  De  Laval  throughout 
their  entire  test  periods. 

Owners  and  hreedcrs  of  fine  cows  have  become 
convinced  through  actual  use  that  the  De  Laval  assists 
greatlv  in  bringing  each  cow  up  to  her  point  of  maxi- 
mum production,  aids  in  maintaining  teats  and  udders 
in  the  best  of  health  and  general  condition  and  provides 
assurance  of  the  best  milking  day  after  day  for  each 
cow,  no  matter  who  does  the  milking. 


Dairymen  endorse  it  warmly  because  it  has  proven 
that  it  can  produce  more  milk,  that  it  makes  possible 
the  production  of  cleaner  milk  with  less  effort  and  that 
it  saves  them  valuable  time  and  labor,  thereby  reducing 
expenses  and  production  costs,  which  naturally  means 
greater  profits. 

Under  all  conditions  of  use  the  De  Laval  Milker 
has  proven  that  it  can  and  does  fulfill  the  claims  made 
for  it.  There  is  no  test  so  severe  as  actual  use  and 
thousands  of  leading  cow  owners,  both  large  and  small, 
after  years  of  use  have  pronounced  the  De  Laval  Milker 
an  unqualified  success  in  every  way. 

Write  for  complete  information,  or  if  you  prefer, 
ask  to  have  a  De  Laval  representative  call  at  your  place. 
No  obligation  to  you. 


De  Laval  Milker 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 


Center:  The  Ford  and  IloUhtcr  Rnnr,  of 
Darby,  Montana,  t>  xcideh,  kvorcu  as  the  home 
of  an  out^tandinq  herd  of  purebred  Ilohtem^. 
Many  excellent  record,  have  been  mn'le  a  Ihtx 
farm  by  nnvs  wilked  icith  the  De  Laval  M,lker 
Below\¥r  IL  N.  Niblick,  oxcner  of  Ilomexfead 
Farm  at  Decatur.  Ind..  ami  the  fme  "'"'"'.•^J'/; 
.hnwit  below.  xaMx  thai  the  De  Laval  Mdker 
lightens  his  labor  and  greatly  aids  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  more  and  cleaner  milk. 


CHICAGO 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 
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Below:  These  splendid  .Jersey*  are  owned  6j 
Mr.   E.   A.   Darling,   a  leading   New   England 
dairyman    and    ex-president    of    the    America 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.     A  De  Laval  Milker  was  it 
stalled  seven  years  ago  on  Mr.  Darling's  beavt^ 
ful  estate   at   East   Burke,    Vermont,  and  *- 
proved  a   complete   success   in   every   way. 
is  indeed  a  tributed  that  such  tnen  as  Mr.  Dt 
ling,  who  are  closely  akin  to  the  dairy  tnd  y 
use   and   endorse   the   De   Laval.  ' 
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TIGHT  BINDING 


